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PREFACE. 


These  fifteen  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life  are 
intended  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  a  full  and  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  topics  that  can  engage  human 
attention.  In  the  opening  they  treat  of  the  soul,  first  of  all 
as  forming  the  center  of  consciousness,  and,  secondly,  of  its 
co-operation  with  mind  or  spirit  in  science,  that  is,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  right  knowledge  of  man  and  nature,  and  of 
their  several  relations  to  the  Deity.  These  matters  occupy 
five  Lectures  of  the  whole  series.  The  next  three  treat  of 
the  laws  of  divine  wisdom  and  providence,  as  discernible 
in  outward  nature,  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  last  seven  contain  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  development  of  man's  mind  or  spirit,  both  within 
himself  and  in  sciendb  and  public  life.  Tracing  its  gradual 
expansion,  as  unfolded  either  by  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  a 
restoration  to  original  excellence,  or  by  the  struggle  with 
the  opposing  spirit  of  the  times,  they  follow  the  human  race 
through  its  progressive  gradations,  up  to  the  closmg  term 
of  perfection. 
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LECTURE  I. 


or  THB  THINUNO  80UL   AS  THE   CENTER  OF   CONSCIOUSITESS, 
AND    or   THE   FALSE    PROCEDURE   OP   REASON. 

''  There  are/'  says  a  poet  as  ingenious  as  profound,* 
"  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy."  This  sentiment,  which  Genius  accidentally 
let  drop,  is  in  the  main  applicable  also  to  the  philosophy 
of  our  own  day ;  and,  with  a  slight  modification,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  adopt  it  as  my  own.  The  only  change  that  is  re- 
quisite to  make  it  available  for  my  purpose  would  be  the  ad- 
dition— ''  and  also  between  heaven  and  earth  are  there  many 
things  which  are  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  And 
exactly  because  philosophy,  for  the  most  part,  aoes  nothing 
but  dream — scientifically  dream,  it  may  be — therefore  is  it 
ignorant,  ay,  has  no  inkling  even  of  much  which,  neverthe- 
less, in  all  propriety  it  ought  to  know.  It  loses  sight  of  its 
true  object,  it  quits  the  firm  ground  where,  standing  secure, 
it  might  pursue  its  own  avocations  without  let  or  hinder- 
ance,  whenever,  abandoning  its  own  proper  region,  it  either 
soars  up  to  heaven  to  weave  there  its  fine-spun  webs  of 
dialectics,  and  to  build  its  metaphysical  castles  in  the  air, 
or  else,  losing  itself  on  the  earth,  it  violently  interferes  with 
external  reality,  and  determines  to  shape  the  world  accord- 
ing to  its  own  fancy,  and  to  reform  it  at  will.  Half  way  be- 
tween these'  two  devious  courses  lies  the  true  road ;  and 
tbe  proper  region  of  philosophy  is  even  that  spiritual  inner 
life  between  heaven  and  earth. 

*  Shakspeare.    Hamlet,  Act  I.,  Scene  V. 

**  Tber«  are  more  thiofti  In  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  In  your  phUoeophy." 

Schkfel  seems  to  have  read  wr^  which  is  the  readUDgof  the  folk)  of  1033. 
— 7V««#. 
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On  both  aides,  many  and  mauifold  errore  were  committed 
ereo  in  the  earlier  and  better  days  of  eulightened  antiquity. 
Flau»  himself,  the  greatest  of  the  greai  thinkers  of  Greece, 
Bet  up  in  his  HepubUo  the  model  of  an  ideal  polity,  which, 
in  this  respect,  can  not  bear  the  test  of  examination.  Hia 
design  indeed  finds,  iu  aome  measnre,  its  apology  in  the 
disorders  and  cormption  whioh,  even  in  his  day^  had  in- 
fected all  the  free  states  of  Greece^  whether  great  or  small. 
His  work,  too,  by  the  highly -finished  style  of  the  whole, 
the  vivid  perspicuity  of  it»  narrative,  its  rich  profusion  of 
pregnant  ideas  and  noble  sentiments,  stands  out  in  dignified 
contrast  to  the  crude  and  ill- digested  schemes  of  legislation 
fio  hastily  propounded  in  our  own  day.  Stilly  it  will  ever 
remain  the  weak  point  of  this  great  man.  One  needs  not 
to  be  a  Plato  to  see  how  absolutely  unfeasible,  not  to  say 
practically  absurd^  aj'c  many  of  the  propositions  of  this 
Platonic  ideal.  Accordingly^  it  has  ever  been  the  fruitfnl 
occasion,  not  only  among  cotempoi-arieB,  but  also  with  pos- 
tetil y»  of  ridicule  to  the  ignorant  and  of  censure  lo  the 
wise.  In  this  I'eapect  it  can  not  but  excite  our  regret  that 
such  great  and  noble  powers  of  mind  should  have  been 
wasted  in  following  a  false  direction!  BJid  in  pui^uil  of  an 
unattainable  end.  The  oldest  philosophers  of  Greece,  od 
the  other  hand — those  fiiBt  Injld  adventurers  on  the  wide 
ocean  of  thought — combined  together  the  elements  of  things^ 
water,  or  air,  or  fii*e,  or  atoms,  or,  lastly,  the  all-ruling  in- 
tellect* itself,  into  as  many  different  systems  of  the  universe. 
Ifi  however,  each  in  hia  own  way  thus  set  forth  a  peculiar 
creed  of  nature,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  popu- 
lar religion,  ivitb  its  poetical  imagery,  and  the  fabulous 
mythology  of  anticjoity,  as  affording  not  only  no  sufficient, 
but  absolutely  no  answer  to  the  inquiring  mind,  as  to  ih© 
essence  of  things,  and  the  first  cause  of  ail,  could  not  pos- 
sibly satisfy  these  earlier  thinketia,  Consequ  ently ,  they  mi  gbt 
well  feel  tempted  to  find,  each  for  himself,  a  way  to  honor 
nature,  and  to  contemplate  the  supreme  Being,  Bine© 
then,  howeYer,  the  world  has  grown  older  by  nearly  twen- 
ty^fivc  centuries,  and  much,  in  the  mean  while,  has  been 
accomplished  by,  or  fallen  lo  the  share  t^f,  the  human  race. 
But  when  philosophy  would  pretend  lo  regard  this  lon^ 
succession  of  ages,  and  all  its  ü^uits,  as  suddenly  elided  iram 

*  Tbe  i'at>f  of  Amutig-orn«.  A  hncf^  but  «"hArietcristjc  sketch  »f  thcie 
«ftilier  pliiloaop1d«tneA  is  pt^tx  \fi  ThiriwaU't  Bifttory  of  Oreooe,  vd  u.  See, 
al«0,  Rltt«r*B  Riitory  of  PhilOioptiyT  «ol  i-^Trom. 
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the  records  of  existence,  and  for  the  sake  of  change  would 
start  afresh,  so  perilous  an  experiment  can  scarcely  lead  to 
any  good  i^esult,  but  in  all  probability,  and  to  judge  from 
past  experience,  will  only  give  rise  to  numberless  and  inter- 
minable disputes.  Such  an  open  space  in  thought— cleared 
^om  all  the  traces  of  an  earlier  existence  (a  smoothly-polished 
marble  tablet,  as  it  were,  like  the  tabula  rasa  of  a  recent 
ephemeral  philosophy) — would  only  serve  as  an  arena  for 
the  useless  though  daring  ventures  of  unprofitable  specula- 
tion, and  could  never  fonn  a  safe  basis  for  solid  thought,  or 
for  any  permanent  manifestation  of  intellectual  life. 

In  itself  it  is  nothing  surprising  if  young  and  inexperien- 
ced minds,  occupying  themselves  prematurely,  or  in  a  per- 
verted sense,  with  the  grand  ideas  of  God  and  Nature, 
liberty  and  the  march  of  thought,  should  be  wholly  over- 
mastered and  carried  away  with  them.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened before  now,  and  it  is  no  new  thing  if  youthful  and 
ardent  temperaments  should  either  yield  to  the  seductive 
temptation  to  make,  not  to  say  create,  a  new  religion  of 
their  own ;  or  else  feel  a  deceitful  impulse  to  censure  and 
to  change  all  that  is  already  in  existence,  and,  if  possible,  to 
reform  the  whole  world  by  their  newly-acquired  ideas. 

That  this  twofold  aben-ation  and  misuse  of  philosophical 
thought  must  prove  universally  injurious,  and  prejudicial 
both  to  education  and  the  whole  world,  is  so  evident  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Its  effect  has 
been  to  cause  men,  especially  those  whose  minds  have  been 
formed  in  the  great  and  comprehensive  duties  of  practical 
Hfe,  to  view  the  thing  altogether  in  an  evil  light,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  much  injustice  in  this  sweeping 
condemnation.  In  several  of  the  great  statesmen  of  Rome 
we  may  observe  a  similar  contempt  for  Grecian  philosophy 
as  useless  and  unprofitable.  And  yet,  as  is  happily  indi- 
cated by  its  Greek  name,  this  whole  effort  was  assuredly 
based  upon  a  noble  conception,  and,  when  duly  regulated, 
a  salutary  principle.  For  in  this  beautiful  word,  accord- 
ing to  its  original  acceptation,  science  is  not  regarded  as 
already  finished  and  mature,  but  is  rather  set  forth  as  an 
object  of  search— -of  a  noble  curiosity  and  of  a  pure  enthu- 
siasm for  great  and  sublime  truths,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
implies  the  wise  use  of  such  knowledge.  Merely,  however, 
to  check  and  to  hinder  the  aberrations  of  a  false  philoso- 
phy, 18  not  by  itself  sufficient.  It  is  only  by  laying  down 
and  leveling  the  right  road  of  a  philosophy  of  life,  that  a 
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thorough  remedy  for  the  exil  ia  to  be  found.  True  philoso* 
ph\%  therefore,  honoring  ihat  which  has  been  given  from 
^bove  and  that  which  is  ex^istent  ^m  wicboutf  tnusi  neither 
raise  itself  in  hostility  to  the  one,  nor  attempt  to  interfere 
violently  with  the  other.  For  it  is  exactly  when,  keeping 
modestly  wtthin  its  proper  limita  of  the  inner  spiritual  Hie, 
it  maJcea  itself  the  handmaid  neither  of  theology  nor  of 
politics,  that  it  best  asserts  its  true  dignity  and  maintains 
Its  independence  on  its  own  peculiar  domain.  And  thus, 
even  while  it  abeCains  most  scrupulously  from  mtermeddling 
wirb  the  positive  and  actual,  will  it  operate  most  powerful- 
ly on  alien  and  remote  brancbeg  of  inquiry,  and  by  teaching 
them  to  consider  objects  in  a  freer  and  more  general  Ught» 
indiroclly  it  will  exercise  on  them  a  salulaty  influence* 
Thus«  while  it  proceeds  along  its  appointed  pa  Eh,  it  willf  as 
il  were  without  effort,  dispeti^^  many  a  mist  which  spreads 
its  dangerous  delusion  over  the  whole  of  human  existence, 
or  remove,  perhaps,  many  a  stone  of  stumblingf  which  of- 
fends the  age  ana  divides  the  minds  of  men  in  strife  and 
discord.  In  this  manner,  consequently,  wÜl  it  most  beauti- 
fully attest  its  healing  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  best 
fulfill  its  proper  destination.  < 

The  object,  therefore,  of  philosophy  is  the  inner  mental 
life  {gtisffj^e  Ijfben)^  not  merely  this  or  that  indiv'idual  fac- 
ulty in  any  partial  direct ioo,  but  man's  spiritual  hfe  tvith 
all  its  rich  and  manifold  energies.  With  respect  to  fonn 
and  method :  the  philosophy  of  life  sets  out  from  a  single 
assumption — that  of  life,  or»  in  other  words,  of  a  conscious- 
ness to  a  certain  degree  awakened  and  manifoldly  devel- 
oped by  experience^ — since  it  has  for  its  object,  and  pur- 
poses to  maKe  know^n  tlie  entire  consciousness,  and  not 
merely  a  single  phase  of  it.  Ni>w,  such  an  end  would  be 
hindered  rather  than  promoted  by  a  highly  elaborate  or 
minutely  exhaustive  form,  and  a  painfully  artilicial  melltod  ; 
and  it  is  herein  that  the  difference  lies  between  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  the  philosophy  of  the  school.  If  philosophy 
he  regarded  merely  as  one  part  of  a  general  scientific  edu- 
cation, then  is  the  instruct  ion  in  method  (whether  under  the 
old  traditionary  name  of  Logic  or  any  other}  the  chief  pointJ 
to  be  regarded.  For  Hch  a  mere  elementary  courset  nafl^ 
ing  over,  or  at  least  postponing  for  a  while  the  cons^ideim- 
tion  of  the  matter,  as  possessing  as  yet  but  a  very  remoto 
interest  for  the  student,  and,  in  the  de&ult  of  an  adequaia 
internal  expenenee  of  bis  own,  incapable  of  being  under- 
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Stood  by  him,  concerns  itself  rather  with  the  practice  of 
methodical  thought,  both  as  necessary  for  the  future,  and  as 
applicable  to  all  matters.  But  the  preliminary  exercise  in 
philosophical  thinking  is  only  the  introduction  to  philosophy, 
and  not  philosophy  itself  This  school-teaching  of  philoso- 
phy might,  peraaps,  be  rendered  productive  of  the  most 
excellent  consequences,  if  only  it  were  directed  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  intellect.  What  could  be  more  interest- 
ing than  a  history  which  should  enter  into  the  spirit,  and 
distinctly  embody  the  various  systems  which  the  mventive 
subtilety  of  the  Greeks  gave  birdi  to,  or  which,  taking  a  still 
wider  range,  should  embrace  the  science  of  the  EgyptianSp 
and  some  Asiatic  nations,  and  illustrate  the  no  less  wonder- 
ful nor  less  mauifold  systems  of  the  Hindoos— those  Greeks 
of  the  primeval  world]  But  this,  ijerhaps,  would  be  to  en- 
croach upon  the  peculiar  domain  of  erudition,  and  might, 
moreover,  &i\  to  tumish  equal  interest  for  all ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  not  philosophy  itself 

Now,  the  distinction  between  the  philosophy  of  lifö  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  school  will  appear  in  very  diffei-ent 
lights,  according  to  the  peculiarity  of^view  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  several  philosophicaJ  systems.  That  species 
of  philosophy  which  revolves  in  the  dialectical  orbit  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  according  to  its  peculiar  character,  presup- 
poses and  requires  a  well-practiced  talent  of  abstraction, 
perpetually  ascending  through  higher  gi*ades  to  the  very 
highest,  and  even  then  boldly  venturing  a  step  beyond.  In 
short,  as  may  be  easily  shown  in  the  instance  of  modem 
German  science,  the  beiug  unintelligible  is  set  up  as  a  kind 
of  essential  characteristic  of  a  true  and  truly  scientific  phir 
kjsophy.  I,  for  my  part,  must  confess  that  I  feel  a  great 
distrust  of  that  philosophy  which  dwells  in  inaccessible 
light,  where  the  inventor  indeed  asserts  of  himself,  that  he 
fiods  himself  in  an  unattainable  certainty  and  clearness  of 
insight,  giving  us  all  the  while  to  understand  thereby  that 
he  does  see  well  enough  how,  of  all  other  mortals,  scarcely 
any,  or,  perhaps,  stricUy  speaking,  no  one,  understands  or 
is  capable  of  understanding  him.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  only 
the  false  light  of  some  internal  ignis  fatuus  that  produces 
this  illusion  of  the  unintelligible,  or,  rather,  of  nonsense.  In 
this  pursuit  of  wholly  abstract  and  unintelligible  thought, 
the  philosophy  of  the  school  is  naturally  enough  esteemed 
above  every  other,  and  regarded  as  pre-eminently  the  true 
science— f.  ^.,  the  unintelligible. 
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In  such  a  system  a  pbiloaopliy  of  life  means  notbiitg  more 
than  a  kind  of  translation  of  its  abstruser  mysteries  into  a 
more  popular  form,  and  an  adaptation  of  them  to  tbe  cm^ 
pacifty  of  ordinary  minds*  But  eTen  such  popular  adapra- 
tionfir  though  evincing  no  common  poweiB  of  language  and 
tUiwtratJonr  in  spite  of  Ütcir  apparent  cieame^f ,  when  closer 
CQCatnined,  are  found  as  unintolligiMe  as  the  recondite  orig- 
inats.  For,  inasmuch  as»  the  sulijec t-matter  of  these  ahstxaci 
Bpeculations  was,  from  the  veiy  first ^  confijM^d  and  nniniel* 
ligible,  it  was  consequently  incapable  of  being  ma  tie  clear 
men  by  the  most  perspicuous  of  styles.  But  the  true  bv- 
ing  philosophy  has  no  relation  or  sympathy  with  this  con- 
Imnons  advance  up  to  the  unintelligible  heights  of  empty 
fthstraction.  Since  the  objects  it  treats  of  are  none  other 
tkun  thoee  which  every  man  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and»  in 
Sny  degree  accustomed  to  observe  bb  own  consciousneas« 
both  ha^  and  recognbses  within  himself,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  its  «^position  being  throughout  clear,  easy,  and 
forcible.  Here  the  relation  is  reversed.  In  such  a  system 
the  philosophy  of  liie  b  the  cliief  and  paramount  object  of 
interest ;  while  the  pbiUisophy  of  the  school,  or  the  scien- 
tific teaching  of  it  m  the  Bchool»,  however  necessary  and 
valuable  in  its  place,  is  stül^  as  compared  with  the  whole 
thing  itselfp  only  secondary  and  subordinate.  In  the  philos- 
ophy of  life,  moreover,  the  method  adopted  must  also  be  a 
Hving  one.  Consequently  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  thing 
to  be  neglected,  Bnl  still  it  need  not  to  be  applied  w^tfi 
equal  rigor  tbroughoni.,  or  to  appear  prominently  in  every 
pnrt^  butt  on  all  occasions,  must  be  frovemed  in  these  re- 
rep*.'Ct«  by  what  the  particular  end  in  view  may  demand* 

A  few  iOuatrations,  drawn  from  daily  experience,  will, 
perhmpi,  »erve  to  explain  ray  meaning.     Generally  speaJc* 
tog,  the  most  important  arts  and  pursuits  of  life  are  ulti*  i 
mately  based  on  mathematics.     This  science  furnishes  them« 
as  it  were,  ivith  the  method  they  observe  j  but  it  is  not 
practicable,  nor,  indeed,  has  man  the  leisure,  to  revert  on 
eveiy  occasion,  with  methodical  exactness,  to  these  ele- 
fnents,  but,  assuming  tbe  piinciples  to  be  well  known  and 
Emitted,  he  attends  rather  to  the  results  essential  to  the 
end  be  hau  in  view*     The  economical  management  of  ih* 
«mallest  as  well  as  of  the  largest  household,  rests,  in  tbd  1 
end.  on  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmeiic  ;  but  wbal  | 
would   come  of  it  if,  on  every  occasion,  we   were   to  go  i 
back  to  the  simple  **  one-thnes^ne^*  of  the  inultiplirmttoii  I 
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table,  and  reflected  upon  and  sought  for  the  proofs  that  the 
principle  is  really  valid  and  can  confidently  be  relied  on  in 
practice?  In  the  same  way  the  art  of  war  is  founded  on 
geometry ;  but  when  the  general  arranees  his  troops  for 
battle,  does  he  consult  his  Euclid  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
correctness  and  advantages  of  his  position  ]  Lastly,  when 
the  astrrmomer,  whose  vocation  is  pre-eminently  dependent 
on  accurate  calculation,  when  he  would  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  confines  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  them,  without  wearying  those  whom 
he  wishes  to  interest,  with  the  complicated  reckonings 
which,  however,  in  all  probability,  he  was  obliged  himself 
to  go  through.  With  all  these  arts  and  pursuits  of  practical 
life,  the  intellectual  business  of  thinking— of  such  thinking 
at  least  as  is  common  to  most  men — and  of  communicating 
thought,  has  a  sort  of  affinity  and  resemblance.  For,  un- 
questionably, it  is  one  among  the  many  problems  of  philos- 
ophy to  establish  a  wise  economy  and  prudent  stewardship 
of  that  ever-shifting  mass  of  incoming  and  outgoing  thoughts 
which  make  up  our  intellectual  estate  and  property.  And 
thi»  is  the  more  necessary  the  greater  are  the  treasures  of 
thought  possessed  by  our  age.  For,  in  the  highly  rapid  in- 
terchange of  and  traffic  in  ideas,  which  is  carrying  on,  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  are  not  always  duly  balanced. 
There  is  much  cause,  therefi^re,  to  fear  lest  a  thoughtless 
and  lavish  dissipation  of  the  noblest  mental  endowments 
should  become  prevalent,  or  a  false  and  baseless  credit-sys- 
tem in  thought  spring  up  amid  an  absolute  deficiency  of  a 
solid  and  permanent  capital  safely  invested  in  fundamental 
ideas  and  lasting  truths.  As  for  the  second  simile  :  I 
should,  by  all  means,  wish  to  gain  a  victory,  not  indeed  for 
you,  but  with  you,  over  some  of  the  many  errors  and  many 
semblances  of  thought,  which  are,  however,  but  cheats  and 
counterfeits  which  distract  the  minds  of  the  present  gener- 
ation, dbturb  the  harmony  of  life,  and  banish  peace  even 
from  the  intellectual  world.  And  as  respects  the  third  il- 
lustration :  I  should  indeed  rejoice  as  having,  in  a  great 
measure,  attained  my  object,  if  only  I  shall  succeed  in  di- 
recting your  attention  to  some  star  in  the  higher  region  of 
intellect,  which  hitherto  was  either  totally  unknown,  or,  at 
least,  never  before  fully  observed. 

.  But  above  all,  I  think  it  necessary  to  observe  further, 
that  in  the  same  way  as  philosophy  loses  sight  of  its  true 
object  and  appropriate  matter,  when  either  it  passes  into 
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gad  mer^^es  in  üieolog]^»  or  ineddTea  with  eKtertial  |K>1iticd| 
fiO  also  dfjes  it  mar  its  pruper  form  when  it  nttetnplB  tö 
mimk  ilje  rigorous  methoci  of  mathematics.  In  the  middle 
of  tlj©  last  century  scarcely  wns  there  to  be  found  a  German 
manual  for  any  of  the  sciences  that  did  not  ape  the  mathe- 
matical style,  and  where  every  single  position  in  the  long  i 
array  of  interminable  paragi-aphs  did  not  conclude  vnfh  the 
ftolemn  act  of  demon  strati  ve  phraseology.  Bnt  it  is  aba 
well  known  that  the  philosophy  which  wae  propounded  in 
this  inappropriate  form  and  method  waä  crammed  full  oC 
oay>  rat  ben  was  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  ti&sue  of 
arbitrary,  now  forgotten,  hypotheses,  which  have  not  brought  i 
the  world  at  all  neai*er  lo  the  truth — not  at  least  to  that 
truth  which  philoeophy  is  in  search  of^  and  which  is  some- 
thing higher  than  a  mere  example  of  accurate  computation. 
And  e^en  in  the  present  day — although,  indeed,  the  ap- 
phcatioo  is  made  in  a  very  dlffeix?nt  way  irotn  formerly — ^ 
German  phtlusophy  is  any  thing  but  fiee  from  those  alge-  ' 
braic  formulariesi,  in  which  all  things,  even  the  raot^  oppo- 
fiite,  admit  of  bein^  comprised  and  blended  together.  But, 
be  It  as  it  may,  this  elaborate  structure  of  mechanical 
demonatration  can  never  produce  a  true,  intrinsic,  and  full 
conviction.  The  method  which  philosophy  really  requires 
h  quite  different,  being  absolutely  internal  and  intellectual 
{jg0i*iig€),  Aj*  in  a  correct  architectural  striirtnre  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  all  its  parts  should  be  in  tmtaon,  and  such  as 
the  eye  can  take  in  easily  and  ajGfreeahly,  so  in  every i 
philosophical  communication,  the  soHd  simple  basis  beitt^ 
laid,  the  iiiTangement  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  careful  re- 
jectioTi  and  exclusion  of  all  foreign  matter,  is  the  roost 
essetitial  point,  lioth  for  internal  correctness  and  external 
penpieuity.  Butt  in  truth,  tlie  matter  in  hand  hears  a  far 
closer  resemblance  and  aßinily  to  natural  oltjects  which 
live  and  grow,  than  to  any  life  Jess  edifice  of  stone  ;  to 
great  free,  for  instance,  nobly  and  beantifblly  spreading  out 
on  all  sides  in  its  many  arms  and  branches.  As  such 
tree  strike-s  the  hasty  and  pasfiing  glance,  it  forms  a  some- 
what irregular  and  not  strictly  finished  whole ;  there 
elands,  just  as  the  stem  has  shot  up  firom  the  root,  and  ha 
divided  itself  into  a  certain  number  of  branches,  and  twig», 
and  leaves,  which  livingly  move  backward  and  forward  in 
tbe  free  air.  But  examine  it  more  closely,  and  how  perfect  J 
appears  i^  whole  structure  !  liow  %vtinderful  die  symmetrytj 
how  minutely  regular  the  organiisation  of  all  its  parta.  ^ 
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of  each  little  leaf  and  delicate  fiber !  In  the  same  way  will 
the  ever-growing  tree  of  human  consciousness  and  life  ap- 
pear in  philosophy,  whenever  it  is  not  torn  from  its  roots 
and  stripped  of  its  leaves  by  a  pretended  wisdom,  but  is 
vividly  apprehended  by  a  true  science,  and  exhibited  and 
presented  to  the  mind  in  its  life  and  its  growth. 

Not  only,  however,  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  but 
also  the  connection  of  the  several  parts  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  or  development,  is  of  a  higher  kind  than  any  mere 
mechanical  joining,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  by  which  two 
pieces  of  wood  are  nailed  or  glued  together.  If  I  must 
illustrate  this  connection  by  a  simile  from  animated  nature, 
the  facts  of  magnetism  will  best  serve  my  purpose.  Once 
magnetically  excited,  the  iron  needle  comes  into  invisible 
contact  and  connection  with  the  whole  globe  and  its  oppo- 
site poles;  and  this  magnetic  clew  has  guided  the  bold 
circumnavigator  into  new  and  unknown  regions  of  the 
world.  Now,  the  intrinsic  vital  coherence  of  the  several 
thoughts  of  philosophy  resembles  this  magnetic  attraction ; 
and  no  such  rude,  mechanical,  and,  in  fact,  mere  external 
conjunction  of  thought,  like  that  lately  alluded  to,  can 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  philosophical  connection. 

But  the  supreme  intrinsic  unity  of  philosophical  thought, 
or  of  a  philosophical  series  of  ideas,  is  quite  different  from 
every  thing  hitherto  mentioned.  It  belongs  not  to  nature, 
but  to  life ;  it  is  not  derived  from  the  latter  by  way  of 
figure  or  illustration,  but  is  a  part  and  constituent  of  it,  and 
goes  to  the  very  root  and  soil  of  the  moral  life.  What  I 
mean  is,  the  unity  of  sentiment — the  fixed  character,  re- 
maining ever  the  same  and  true  to  itself — the  inner  neces- 
sary sequence  of  the  thoughts — which,  in  life  no  less  than 
in  the  system  and  philosophical  theory,  invariably  makes  a 
great  and  profound  impression  on  our  minds,  and  com- 
mands our  respect,  even  when  it  does  not  carry  along  with 
it  our  convictions.  This,  however,  is  dependent  on  no  form, 
and  no  mere  method  can  attain  to  it.  How  oflen,  for  in- 
stance, in  some  famous  political  harangue,  which  perhaps 
the  speaker,  like  the  rhapsodist  of  old,  poured  forth  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  do  we  at  once  recognize  and  admire 
this  character  in  the  thoughts,  this  consistency  of  sentiment  1 
How  often,  on  the  contrary,  in  another  composed  with  the 
most  exquisite  research  and  strict  method,  and  apparently 
a  far  more  elaborate  and  finbhed  creation  of  the  intellect, 
we  have  only  to  pierce  through  the  systematic  exterior  to 
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find  that  it  iß  Dothing  but  an  tll-conneeted  and  chsnce-med'' 
ley  of  conflicting  a^jsumptions  and  opinioija  taken  from  all 
qaaricii;,  Eiid  the  crude  views  of  the  author  himself^  devoid 
of  al]  solidily,  aTid  resting  on  no  firm  baais,  wilhout  chamc^ 
ter,  and  wholly  desülüte  of  true  intrinsic  unity  I 

If  now,  in  the  present  coarse  of  Lectures,  1  shall  succeed 
in  laying  before  yo«  my  Bubject  in  that  clearness  and  dis- 
dnctnees  which  are  necessary  to  enable  you  to  comprehend 
ihe  whole,  and»  while  taking  a  survey  of  it»  to  judge  of  the 
agreemetii:  of  the  several  parts,  you  will  find,  1  trust,  no 
di^culty  in  diecovering  the  fundamental  id^a  and  senti- 
ment* And  futther»  I  would  venture  to  entreat  you  not  to 
judge  hastily  of  this  sentiment  from  single  expreesionB,  and 
least  of  all  at  the  very  outset^  but,  waiting  for  its  proffressive 
development,  to  judge  of  it  on  the  whole.  Lastly,  I  would 
also  indulge  a  hope  that  the  views  of  an  individual  tliinken 
if  pempicuously  enunciated,  may,  even  where  they  fail  of 
conviction,  und  though  points  of  diflerence  stil!  subsist,  pro- 
duce no  revolting  impression  on  your  rninds ;  but,  by  exer- 
ciaing  a  healing  influence  on  many  a  runkling  wound  in 
thought  and  life,  produce  among  tis  some  of  the  faii^est 
fruits  of  true  phiiosophy. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering,  first  of  all,  the  ob- 
ject aiid  proper  sphere  of  the  philosophy  of  life  ;  and»  sec- 
ondly, its  appropriate  form  of  communicaliontas  wc^l  aa  all 
other  methods  which  are  alien  and  foreign  to  it*  Of  great 
and  decisive  importance  for  the  whole  course  and  further 
development  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  it  to  determine,  in 
the  next  place,  the  startmg-point  fix>ra  which  it  ought  to  sot 
out.  It  will  not  do  to  believe  that  wo  have  found  this  ia 
any  axiom  or  postulate  such  as  are  usually  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  system.  For  such  a  purpose  we  must  miher 
investigate  the  inmost  foundation — the  root  out  of  which 
springs  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  philosophical  view. 
Now,  in  the  philosophy  of  life  the  w^hole  consciousness^ 
with  all  its  different  phases  and  faculties,  must  inevitably 
be  taken  for  the  found  ationi  the  soul  being  considered  aa 
the  center  thereof  This  simple  basis  being  once  Inid»  it 
may  be  further  developed  in  very  different  ways*  For  it 
is,  1  might  almost  »ay,  a  naatter  of  indifference  fttim  iihat 
point  in  the  circumference  or  peiiphery  we  set  out  in  order 
io  arrive  at  the  center,  with  the  design  of  giving  a  further 
development  to  this  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole.  Bui 
ill  Older  to  illustrate  this  Grimple  method  of  study ing  life 
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£*om  its  tine  central  point,  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  two  wrong  courses  already  indicated,  and  in  order  to 
make,  by  contrast,  my  meaning  the  plainer,  I  would  here, 
in  a  few  words,  characterize  the  false  starting-point  from 
which  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  a  day — whether  that  of 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century  or  the  more  recent  sys- 
tems of  Grermany — has  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  proceed- 
ed. False  do  I  call  it,  both  on  account  of  the  results  to 
which  it  has  led,  and  also  of  its  own  intrinsic  nature.  In 
one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  starting-point  was  in- 
variably some  controverted  point  of  the  reason — some  op- 
position or  other  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  reason — under 
which  term,  however,  little  else  generally  was  understood 
than  an  opposition  of  the  reason  itself  to  some  other  prin- 
ciple equally  valid  and  extensive.  The  principal,  or,  rather, 
only  way  which  foreign  philosophy  took  in  this  pursuit,  was 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  sensation  as  opposed  to  reason,  and 
to  derive  every  thing  firom  it  alone,  so  as  to  make  the  rea- 
son itself  merely  a  secondary  faculty,  no  original  and  inde- 
pendent power,  and  ultimately  nothing  else  than  a  sort  of 
chemical  precipitate  and  residuum  from  the  material  im- 
pressions.* But  however  much  may  be  conceded  to  these 
and  to  the  extema^l  senses,  and  however  great  a  share  they 
may  justly  claim  in  the  whole  inner  property  of  the  think- 
ing man,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  perception  of  these 
sensuous  impressions,  the  inner  coherence — in  short,  the 
unity  of  the  consciousness  in  which  they  are  collected — 
can  never,  as  indeed  it  has  often  been  objected  on  the  other 
side,  have  come  into  the  mind  from  without.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  end  which  this  doctrine  had  exclusively,  or 
even  principally,  in  view.  The  ultimate  result  to  which 
they  hoped  to  come  by  the  aid  of  this  premise  was  simply 
the  negation  of  the  suprasensible.  Whatever  in  any  de- 
gree transcend  the  material  impression,  or  sensuous  ex- 
perience, aß  well  as  all  possible  knowledge  of,  and  faith 
therein,  not  merely  in  respect  to  a  positive  religion,  but  ab- 
solutely whatever  is  noble,  beautiful,  and  great — whatever 
can  "kkd  the  mind  to,  or  can  be  referred  to  a  something 
suprasensible  and  divine — all  this,  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  whether  in  life  or  thought,  in  history  or  in  nature- 
ay,  even  in  art  itself— -it  was  the  ultimate  object  of  this 
foreign  philosophy  to  decry,  to  involve  in  doubt,  to  attack 

*  Schlcfel  is  here  aUuding  to  Condillac  and  his  theory  of  transformed 
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aufl  to  overtlirow,  and  to  bring  down  to  the  level  tf  the 
common  mid  mmterialj  or  to  plunge  it  into  the  skeptical 
abjss  of  absolute  uubolieC  The  first  step  in  thiü  system 
was  a  seeming  eiibordinatioTi  of  reaBon  to  BCDSEtion,  aa  n 
detivBtiye  of  it — a  mere  slougli  which  it  thixiws  off'  in  its 
transform  at  ions.  Afterwartl,  however,  the  warfare  against 
the  supiBsensible  was  wagod  entirely  with  the  arms  of  rea- 

m  it«elf  Tho  reasoD,  iöüeed,  which  auppUed  these  weap- 
ons was  not  one  ßcieiilifically  cultivated  and  morally  reg- 
ulated, but  thoroughly  sophieiicai  and  wholly  perverted, 
which  J  however,  ptit  into  requisition  all  the  weapons  of  a 
hrilliant  but  skeptical  wit,  and  moved  in  the  ever- varied 
tunnugs  of  a  most  ingenious  and  attractive  style,  Herei 
where  tb©  question  was  no  longer  the  abrogation  of  any 
single  dogma  of  positive  religion^  but  where  the  opposition 
to  the  divine  had  become  the  ruling  tendency  of  philosophy, 
it  is  not  easy  to  refrain  from  cbaracierizing  it  as  atheietical 
— w^iatt  indeed^  in  its  inmost  spirit  it  really  was,  and  also 
historically  proved  itself  by  its  reaullÄ. 

The  other  couheo  adopted  by  French  philosopby,  In  the 
oea  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution,  was  to  lay 

ftide  the  weapons  of  wit,  and  to  employ  a  burning  elo- 
quence as  more  likely  to  attract  and  to  cony  away  minds 
naturally  noble.  It  had,  conöeqnently,  if  possible,  still  more 
fatal  results  than  the  fonner.  The  reason,  as  the  peculiar 
character  of  man  in  a  civihzed  state — so  it  was  argued — is 
like  civilized  man  himself,  an  artificial  creation,  and  in  its 
essence  totally  unnatural ;  and  the  savage  state  of  nature  is 
the  only  one  properly  adapted  to  man,  Aa  the  means  of 
emancipation  from  an  artihcial  and  comipt  civilization^  the 
well'known  theory  of  the  social  contract  was  advanced» 
Oar  whole  agts  has  learned  dearly  enough  the  lesson,  that 
tbb  dogma,  practically  applied  on  a  large  scale,  may,  in- 
deed«, lead  to  a  despotism  of  hberty,  and  to  the  lust  of  con* 
quest,  but  can  as  little  elfect  the  re-establishment  of  a  true 
civilisation  as  it  can  bring  back  the  state  of  natm>>.  It 
w*ould  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  dwell  upon  the  pei^ 
nicious  results  or  the  intrinsic  hollowness  of  tlits  system« 
It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  in  this  theory 
also,  the  beginning  was  made  with  an  opposition  to  reason, 
Starting  with  a  depreciation  of  it  as  an  artificial  state  a  Eil 
a  departure  from  nature»  at  the  last  it  threw  itself,  and  Üie 
whole  exi^ng  frame  of  society,  into  the  arms  of  rea^iA 
and  thereby  sought  to  gain  for  the  latter  an  unlimitad  au^ 
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thority  over  alLlaws,  both  human  and  divine.  A  somewhat 
shnilar  phenomenon  may  every  where  be  observed,  and  the 
same  course  will  invariably  be  taken  when  philosophy  al- 
lows itself  to  set  out  with  some  question  or  impugning  of 
the  reason,  and,  in  its  exclusiveness,  makes  this  dialectical 
faculty  the  basis  of  its  investigations. 

Modem  German  philosophy,  wholly  different  firom  the 
French,  both  in  form  and  spirit,  has,  from  its  narrow 
metaphysical  sphere,  been  of  far  less  extensive  influence ; 
and,  even  if  it  has  occasionally  led  to  anarchy,  it  has  been 
simply  an  anarchy  of  ideas.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  its 
different  character,  a  similar  course  of  inversion  is  notice- 
able in  iL  Beginning  with  a  strict,  nbncr^sy  absolute, 
limitation  of  the  reason,  and  with  an  opposition  to  its  as- 
sumptions, it  also  ended  in  its  investiture  with  supreme 
authority — not  to  say  in  its  deification.  The  founder*  of 
the  modem  philosophy  of  Germany  commenced  his  teach- 
ing with  a  lengthy  demonstration  that  the  reason  is  totally 
incapable  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  suprasensible, 
and  that,  by  attempting  it,  it  does  but  involve  itself  in  end- 
less disputes  and  difficulties.  And  then,  on  this  assumed 
incompetency  of  the  reason  for  the  suprasensible  was  based 
the  doctrine  of  the  need,  the  necessity  of  faith — nay,  faith 
itselft  But  this  arbitrary  faith  appeared  to  have  but  little 
reliance  on  itself;  and,  -when  closely  viewed,  turned  out  to 
be  the  old  reason,  which,  afler  being  solemnly  displaced 
from  the  front  of  the  philosophical  palace,  was  now  again, 
slightly  altered  and  disguised,  set  up  behind  it  as  a  useful 
but  humble  postern.  Dissatisfied  with  such  a  system,  the 
philosophical  Me  (Ich,  Eto)  chose  another  and  a  new  road, 
that  of  absolute  science,f  in  which  it  might,  from  the  very 
first,  do  as  it  pleased — might  bluster  and  fluster  at  will. 
But  soon  it  became  plain,  that  in  this  idealistic  doctrine 
there  was  no  room  for  any  but  a  subjective  reason-god 
devoid  of  all  objective  reality.  In  it  the  absolute  Ego  or 
Me  of  each  individual  was  substituted  for  and  identified 
with  the  divine.  Against  this  certainty  of  the  "Me," 
therefore,  there  arose  first  of  all  a  suspicion,  and  lastly 

*  Kant.  For  a  foil  and  systematic  Tiew  of  modern  German  philosophy, 
see  Micbelet*s  Geschichte  d.  letsten  Systeme  d.  Phil,  in  Deutschland, 
Berlin,  1837-8.  Some  able  and  inf^nioos  essavs  on  its  errors  and  abates 
are  to  be  found  in  Fred.  Ancillon's  Essais  de  Philosophie,  de  Politique,  et 
de  Litt^rature.— Troiw. 

t  Jacobi,  in  bis  GlanbenVPhilosophie.-- TVant. 

X  Fkhte'aWiaaenachafUlehre.— iVoiw. 
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til«  rep^öacb  of  Mhciam.     But,  in  Iruib»  we  ought  to  b^ 
jfij^fuMnely  &ci'upulous  ill  applying  thk  term  in  all 
where  tho  queatioii  does  not  turn  on  a  rude  denial  of 
truthi  bat  rather  on  a  litglily  erroneous  confusion  of  idaafl(;^ 
At  leasts  it  would  be  well  if,  in  sucli  a  caoe^  \ve  were 

\  ilistingiibli  the  imputed  atheism  by  tbe  epitliet  of  scienti£ci 
ill  order  to  indicate  thereby  that  the  censure  asd  the  name 
apply  in  ti-utb  only  to  tlie  error  of  the  system,  and  not  to 
the  character  of  tbe  author.     For  witli  such  a  scientific 

^ailiets^inf  the  sternest  stüicLsm  in  the  moral  doctrine  inaji 
as  indeed  was  actually  the  case  here,  be  easily  combined,,^— 
Qnite  weary»  however,  of  the  transcendent  vacuity  of  thi^^P 
idoal  leasoii  and  mere  dialectical  reasoning,  German  plii*^" 

floAophy  now  took  a  diüerent  road.     It  t timed  more  to  the 

1  aide  of  nature,*  in  whose  armä  she  threw  herself  in  perfect 
admiration^  thinking  to  find  there  alone  lite  and  the  fullneaa 
thereof.  Now,  akbough  this  new  philoeophy  of  nature  haAH 
borne  many  noble  üuitä  of  science,  still  even  ic  baa  beeq^| 
haunted  by  that  delusive  phantom  of  the  Absolute,  and  it 
is  nctt  fre^  from  liability  to  the  reproach  of  a  pantheistic 
deificarLon  of  Nature.  But  properly  and  accurately  epeak' 
ing,  it  WQ£  not  nature  itself  that  was  set  up  as  the  supreme 
object  o£  veneration,  but  this  same  phantom  of  reasoa 
which  was  taken  aa  the  basis  and  fundamental  pnncipj^ 
of  nature.  It  was,  in  short,  nothing  but  the  old  meta^^ 
physical  one-times-one  t  in  a  somewhat  novel  applicatioij 
and  more  vivid  form.  Plere,  therefore,  alao  did  the  systen 
commence  with  a  seeming  disgust  at  the  reason,  and  wit 
a  subordination  of  it  to  natui^^  in  order  to  conclude  witl 
the  absolute  principle  of  the  reason. 

Viewed,  however,  as  a  philosophical  science  of  nature,  it 
has  rather  to  answer  for  some  occasional  errors  and  par^ 
v&TBe  extra vagance«,  than  for  any  tiioroughly  consequent 
ftnd  systematic  carrying  out  of  the  ingrafted  error  into  alj 
its  part«.  Moreover,  a  liroad  distinction  must  undoubtedlj^ 
he  drawn  between  its  different  advocates  and  promulgators? 
In  these  last  days  German  philosophy  has,  in  a  measure  at 

*  Schilling's  Naturphilosophie.— Troiw. 

t  Schlägel  j»  «lluiJing  to  im$ti  *f»xeaa  wlucb  Bappdae  a  primsrf  i 
original  estencOt  which,  by  iu  sticcesvi^e  vpontajieouft  derelopments.  pr(> 
4uceA  eve rv  thing  else  out  of  itself.  Tlii»  jabsolute  onginal  of  all  thing* 
wai  by  SchciJing«  alter  SpiaosB.  ctMod  naiurm  muuran*,  ^hile.  by  a  phmut. 
ology  whkh  happily  indicntes  the  ulcntity  of  the  6elf'develo|>ing  «ubjecl 
and  Ui  ob^etlive  dovelopinerit«.  the  Itttahty  of  l*»  object*  dehved  fiom  it 
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least,  reverted  again  into  the  empty  vacnnm  of  the  absolute 
idea.*  The  latter,  indeed,  and  the  idol  of  absolute  reason 
which  is  enshrined  therein,  is  no  more  a  mere  inward  con- 
ception, but  is  objectively  understood  and  set  up  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  entity.  But  still,  when  we 
consider  how  the  essence  of  mind  is  expressly  made  to  con- 
sist in  negation,  and  how  also  the  spirit  of  negation  is  pre- 
dominant through  the  whole  system,  a  still  worse  substitution 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  the 
living  God,  this  spirit  of  negation,  so  opposed  to  Him,  is, 
in  erroneous  abstraction,  set  up  and  made  a  god  of.  Here, 
therefore,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  a  metaphysical  lie  assumes 
theplace  of  a  divine  reality. 

Thus,  then,  do  we  every  where  observe  a  strange  inter- 
nal correspondence  and  affinity  between  the  several  aber- 
rations of  our  age.  Here  the  remotest  mental  extremes, 
which  externally  seem  to  repel  each  other,  suddenly  con- 
verge at  the  same  point  of  delusive  light,  or  rather  of  brill- 
iant darkness.  Instances  of  this  correspondence  startle  ns 
where  we  least  expect  to  meet  with  them.  An  English 
poet,f  perhaps  the  greatest,  certainly  the  most  remaikable 
poet  of  our  age,  in  his  tragic  delineation  of  the  oldest 
fratricide,  has  portrayed  the  prime  mover  of  this  deed,  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  the  king  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  as  the  bold  censurer  of  the  divine  order  of  things,  and 
the  head  of  all  discontented  spirits,  and  leader  of  the 
opposirion  of  the  whole  creation.  In  this  light  he  has 
painted  him  with  unparalleled  boldness,  and  with  such 
moving  and  astonishing  truthfulness,  that  all  previous  de- 
scriptions by  the  greatest  poets  seem  but  arbitrary  and  un- 
real phantoms  when  compared  with  this  portrait,  which  was 
evidently  a  favorite  sketch,  for  the  author's  secret  partiality 
betrays  itself  in  the  skill  and  pains  vrith  which  he  has  lav- 
ished on  this  dark  figure  all  the  magic  colors  of  his  fancy. 
Thus,  then,  in  this  poetic  creation,  the  same  hostile  prin- 
ciple—the same  absolute,  t.  e.,  evü  spirit  of  negation  and 
contradiction  that  forms  the  consummation  of  the  errors  of 
German  philosophy,  notwithstanding  its  abstract  unintelligi- 
bility — is  enthroned  amid  the  disordered  system.  And  so, 
by  a  strange  law  of  "  pre-established  harmony,"  the  anti- 

*  Hegel.  For  a  view  of  his  philosophy,  see  the  Article  Hegel,  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopoedia,  and  Morel's  Speculative  Philosophy  of  £urope  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  toI.  ü^  p.  131. — TVant. 

t  Schlegel  is  wpmking  u  Bjtod,  and  his  Cain,  a  Mystery.— 7V<a«. 
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ChmTiBJi  poet  and  these  auti-Chnsttm  thinkers  unespected* 
ly  meet  together  at  the  point  of  a  spurioufl  sublimity.  In 
any  case,  however,  thia  ]nst  instaiice  tbrmf»  the  third  fitage 
of  idealigtic  oonfitsloD,  and  certainly  the  last  grade  of  aci- 
ennfic  atheism. 

Now,  briefly  to  recapitulate  my  own  convictiona  and  niy 
view  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  philosophy  of 
life  which  1  propose  to  set  before  you,  and  the  prevalent 
philosophy  and  scietice  of  the  age,  the  following  few  i«- 
marks  will  suffice.  I  honor  atid  adtnira  the  discoveries  eo 
pregnant  with  important  results  which  natural  philosophy 
baa  made  in  our  days,  but  especially  the  gigantic  stndes 
which  the  study  of  natui-e  in  France  has  taken  ;  so  far,  at 
least,  as  they  contain  and  have  established  a  real  and  solid 
advance  of  human  science  ;  ßo  far,  too,  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  ihem,  and  in  my  sphere  undemtand  them.  On  the 
other  katid,  I  can  not  but  take  except itm  to  that  admixture 
of  materialism  which  has  been  infused  into  them  by  the 
ruling  phiJosophical  system  of  a  previous  age,  which  in 
France  has  still  so  many  followers*  J  honor,  too,  and  love 
German  science,  with  its  dihgen!:  and  comprehensive  re- 
search. Nay,  1  value  the  natural  philosophy  of  Germany 
even  sdll  more  than  that  of  France«  since,  while  it  adop^ 
the  same  great  discoveries,  it  views  them  in  a  more  spiritual 
light.  As  for  that  idealistic  jargon,  however,  which  runs 
parallel  and  is  interwoven  with  it,  on  which,  indeed,  it  was 
originally  based«  mud  from  which  even  now  it  is  any 
thing  but  clear — this  I  c^n  not  regard  in  any  other  light 
than,  what  it  really  is,  an  intelleciual  delusion  of  the  most 
pernicious  kind,  and  one  which  will  inevitably  produce 
the  most  destructive  and  fatal  consequences  on  the  human 
min  J, 

What  has  been  now  said  will  su^Bce  ibr  our  notice  of  the 
opposing  systems  of  philosophy.  Henceforward  we  shall 
have  no  need  to  turn  our  looks  to  this  side,  but  shall  he 
able  to  give  our  attention  solely  and  calmly  to  the  devel- 
opment of  that  which  I  have  already  announced,  and  have 
now  to  communicate  to  you.  Previously,  however,  io 
enlering  upon  this  subject,  it  seemed  to  me  advisable^  by 
contrasting  the  false  starting-point  with  the  tme  center  of 

Slnli>sophy,  to  set  the  latter  before  you  in  a  clearer  and 
istin cter  light. 
The  dialectical  factdty  of  abstraction  is  naturally  the 
predominant  one^  and  the  tnml  completely  evolved  in  the 
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thinking  mind.  Accordingly,  most  thinkers  have  set  it  up 
as  the  basis  of  their  speculations,  in  order  to  arrive  the 
more  rapidly  at  the  desired  end  of  an  absolute  science ;  or, 
if  the  habit  of  mind  be  more  disposed  that  way,  at  an  abso- 
lute notrknowing,  and  the  rejection  of  all  certainty ;  which, 
in  the  main,  is  quite  as  false,  and,  in  this  respect,  identical 
with  the  former.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  any  such 
a  partial  course,  and  to  stait  from  any  one  side  merely  of 
the  human  consciousness.  On  the  right  and  sure  road  of  a 
complete  and  thorough  investigation,  our  first  duty  is  to 
study  the  human  consciousness  in  its  fullness  and  living 
development,  in  all  its  faculties  and  powers.  And  then,  in 
the  second  place,  when,  by  thus  assuming  a  position  in  the 
center,  man  has  enabled  himself  to  take  a  complete  survey 
of  the  whole,  he .  may  unquestionably  proceed  to  inquire 
what  kind  and  what  degree  of  knowledge,  vrith  such  a 
consciousness,  he  is  capable  of  attaining,  both  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  and  of  the  suprasensible,  and  how  far  the 
latter  is  conceivable  and  its  existence  possible.  Now,  just 
as  generally  the  soul  is  the  principle  of  all  life  in  nature,  so 
is  the  thinking  soul  the  center  of  the  human  consciousness. 
But  in  the  thinking  soul  is  comprised  the  reason  which 
distinguishes,  combines,  and  infers,  no  less  than  the  fancy 
which  devises,  invents,  and  suggests.  Standing  in  the 
center  between  the  two,  the  thin^ng  soul  embraces  both 
faculties.  But  it  also  fi>rras  the  turning-point  of  transition 
between  the  understanding  and  the  vnll ;  and,  as  the  con- 
necting Unk,  fills  up  the  gulf  which  otherwise  would  He 
between  and  divide  the  two.  It  comprises,  also,  all  sorts 
and  degrees  of  conceptions,  from  the  absolutely  necessary, 
precisely  definite,  and  permanently  unchangeable,  down  to 
those  which  arise  and  pass  away  half  involuntarily — ^from 
those  in  no  degree  clearly  developed  up  to  those  which 
have  been  advanced  to  the  highest  clearness  of  the  under- 
standing— those  which  are  witnessed  with  a  calm  indiffer- 
ence, and  those  also  which  excite  a  gentle  longing  or  kindle 
a  burning  resolve.  The  thinking  soul  is  the  common  store- 
house where  the  whole  of  these  conceptions  are  succes- 
sively lodged.  Indeed,  to  describe  it  in  general  terms,  it 
is  but  the  inner  pulse  of  thought,  corresponding  to  the  pul- 
sation of  the  blood  in  the  living  body. 

This  general  description,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very 
ÜX  from  being  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  matter,  and 
at  best  does  but  imperfectly  convey  our  meaning.     But 
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perhaps  a  diflferent  line  of  thought,  however  boltl  and 
ha^ffttrdaus  it  niay  &eotn,  may  bring  üb  far  more  simply 
to  the  point  at  present  in  view — a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion,  namely,  of  the  peculiar  property  of  the  human  mindi 
and  of  the  characteristic  feature  which  dißtinjgfutshes  man 
from  other  beings  ecjuaily  fiiiiie,  but  endowed  in  the  same 
manner  with  consciousness.  That  the  rational  sou!}  or  th#>]u 
reason f  distinguishes  him  from  the  bi-ut^^s,  is  a  remark  coin^^V 
mon  and  trite  enough.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  die 
matter:  and  must  we  always  cast  our  looks  downward^  and 
never  upward  ?  WEiat  I  mean  is  this :  supposing  thal||y| 
there  are  other  created  spirtta  and  finite  intelligences  b^^H 
Bidea  men,  might  not  the  comparison  of  their  purely 
spiritual  coniciousness  with  man's  serve,  perhaps  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  elucidate  the  distinctive  propcfities  of 
the  human  consciousness  iti  that  other  aspect  which  is  too 
commonly  neglected  ]  I  am  far  from  intending  to  make 
this  matter  a  subject  of  investigation  in  the  piesent  place, 
I  take  it  merely  as  an  hypothesis,  waiTanted,  indeed^  by 
universal  tradition,  and  solely  as  an  aid  to  elucidate  the 
matter  in  hand.  Universal,  however,  1  may  well  call  this 
tradition,  aince,  agreeing  in  the  main  with  what  Holy  Wnt 
asserts^  tlie  oldest  and  most  civilized  nations  of  antT<|uity 
(among  whom  I  need  only  mention  the  Egyptians,  and 
aspecially  the  Persians  and  the  Hindoos)  have  admitted, 
as  a  well^stablished  fact,  the  existence  of  such  finite  In- 
telligences and  created  spirits,  invisible  indeed  to  man,  but 
not  altogether  alien  to  him.  And  as  for  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  if  occasionally  they  allude  to  the  genius  of 
Socrates  as  something  strange  and  singular,  tliis  was  only 
because  the  wise  Athenian  spoke  of  this  subject  in  peculiar 
language,  and  referred  to  it  more  habitually  than  was  the 
^Font  of  his  countrymen  and  cotemporaries»  (^herwiae  it 
was  the  general  belief,  l>oth  of  Greeks  and  Horn  ans  ^  that 
every  man  has  his  guardian  spirit  or  genius.  Now  this 
hypotbesb  being  once  admitted  to  be  possible,  let  tis  in- 
quire in  what  light  were  these  ancients  accustomed  to 
regard,  and  what  ought  we  to  conceive  of  the  peculiar 
Bature  of  these  spiritual  beings  in  confonnity  with  the 
iBpreaentation  of  so  univenal  a  tradition  t 

Now,  in  tlie  first  place,  they  have  always  been  thought 
}  of  WB  ptire  spiritual  beings,  having  no  such  gross  terrestrial 
body  as  man  ha£.     At  least,  if  they  were  supposed  to  re- 
quire and  possess  a  body  as  the  organ  and  medium  of  their 
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spiritual  operations,  it  was  considered  to  be  of  a  special 
iund — an  ethereal  body  of  light,  but  invisible  to  the  human 
eye.  But  this  incorporeity  is  little  more  than  a  negative 
quality.  A  more  positive  and  a  profounder  distinction  lies 
perhaps  in  this,  that  these  pure  spiritual  beines  are  wholly 
free  from  that  weakness  of  character,  or  frailty,  which  is 
so  peculiar  to  man.  That  pervading  internal  mutability, 
that  undecided  vacillation  between  doing  and  letting  alone, 
diat  reciprocation  between  effort  and  relaxation — Üie  wide 
gulf  between  volition  and  execution,  the  thought  and  the 
carrying  into  effect — nothing  of  all  this  admits  of  being 
appUed  or  transferred  to  these  pure  spiritual  beings  with- 
out contradicting  the  very  idea  of  their  essence.  It  is  thus 
only,  or  not  at  all,  that  we  can  conceive  of  them.  Coming 
ana  going  like  the  lightning,  and  rapid  as  the  light,  they 
Bever  grow  weary  of  äeir  endless  activity.  They  need  no 
rest,  except  the  spiritual  contemplation  which  constitutes 
their  essence.  All  their  thoughts  are  marked  with  unity 
and  identity.  With  them  the  conception  is  at  the  same 
time  a  deed,  and  the  purpose  and  the  execution  are  simul- 
taneous. Every,  thing,  too,  in  them  has  the  stamp  of  eter- 
nity. This  prerogative,  however,  has,  it  must  be  confessed, 
its  disadvantages.  When  once  they  have  deviated  from  the 
true  center,  they  go  on  forever  in  their  devious  course. 

But  still,  all  this  is  little  more  than  a  description  of  the 
whole  idea  which  I  have  allowed  myself  merely  with  a 
view  of  employing  it  as  a  passage  to  the  point  which  is  at 
present  in  question.  That  purpose  vsras,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  such  superior  beings,  accurately  to  in- 
dicate which  of  man's  powers,  or  faculties  of  mind  and 
soul,  may  rightly  be  attributed  to  them.  Now,  to  my  mind, 
the  distinction  is  very  strikingly  suggested  in  the  well-known 
sentiment  of  one  of  our  famous  poets.  Thus  he  addresses 
man — "  Thy  knowledge  thou  sharest  with  superior  beings ;" 
superior,  for  in  the  clearness  of  their  eternal  science  3iey 
undoubtedly  stand  far  higher  than  men :  and  then  he  con- 
tinues, "  But  art  thou  hast  alone."*  But,  now,  what  else 
is  art  than  fancy  become  visible,  and  assuming  a  bodily 
shape,  or  word,  or  sound)  It  is,  therefore,  this  nimble- 
footed,  many-shaped,  ever-inventive  fancy,  which  forms  the 
dangerous  prerogative  of  man,  and  can  not  be  ascribed  to 

♦  ••  Dein  Wiwen  theilest  da  mit  Torgezogenen  Geistern ; 
Pie  KuAst,  o  Mensch,  hast  du  allein." 

SouiLLis's  KuHatUhr€,^T)rant. 
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these  pure  Bpintual  beings.  And  as  liltle  justiiiable  would 
it  be  to  ascribe  to  tbern  that  human  reuson,  with  its  em- 
ptoyment  of  meansj  and  ke;  slow  processed  of  deduction 
and  cotnpaiiaon.  Instead  of  thk,  they  possess  the  intuitive 
ufid  erstand  in  g,  in  wJiich  to  see  and  to  understand  are  sim- 
ultaneous and  identical.  If,  then,  in  an  accni^ate  sense 
llie  terma,  neither  fancy  nor  reason  belongs  to  tbem, 
ivould  fuither  be  wrong  to  attiibute  tbein  a  öoul  as  distinct 
from  the  mind  or  spirit,  and  as  being  rather  a  passive  £t 
ulty  of  inward  produetivoness,  and  change,  and  intei 
growth.  Briefly  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said :  Tl 
existenro  of  tho  brutes  is  simple,  because  in  them  the  bouI 
if  completely  mixed  up  and  merged  in  tlie  organic  body» 
and  IS  otLe  with  it ;  on  uie  destTuctiün  of  the  latter  it  re  vena 
to  tho  olements,  or  is  absorbed  in  the  general  soul  of  na- 
ture. Twofold^  however^  is  tho  nature  of  created  spirits, 
who  besides  this  ethereal  body  of  light  are  nothing  bi||^H 
mind  or  epirit ;  hut  threefold  is  the  nature  of  man,  as  coa^H 
sisting  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body,*  And  this  triple  constitii^^ 
tiou  and  property,  this  three fuld  life  of  man,  ia,  indeed,  not  in 
itself  that  pre-eminence,  although  it  b  closely  connected  with 
that  superior  excellence  which  ennobles  and  distinguishes 
man  from  all  other  created  beings,  1  alltjde  to  that  pre- 
rogative by  which  he  alone  of  all  croated  beings  is  invested 
with  the  Divino  image  and  likeDess,  This  threefold  prin- 
dple  ia  the  simple  basis  of  all  philosophy ;  and  the  philo- 
BOphical  system  which  is  constructed  on  such  a  ibundati^ 
is  the  philosophy  of  life,  which  therefoi'e  has  even  **  won 
of  life."  It  IS  no  idle  äpcctilatiou,  and  no  unintelligih] 
hypothosis.  It  is  not  more  diÜicult,  and  needs  not  to 
more  obscure,  than  any  uthor  diaeounBe  co  spiritual  su 
jects ;  but  it  can  and  may  be  as  easy  and  as  clear  as  tl 
reading  of  a  writing»  the  Observation  of  nature,  and 
itudy  of  history.  For  it  is,  in  tmth,  nothing  else  tljan 
iimple  theory  of  spiritual  lifo,  drawn  from  life  itself,  ai 
tlie  iimple  understanding  thereof.    If,  however,  it  becoi 

*  That  hjfeiät,  ipirit,  and  not  mind  mereljr,  h  here  ineftut,  win  be  tbabsed 
by  no  one  who  coaslddrt  the  scnpturst  b&u«  of  thea«  Lecturer.  ^ScUlegel 
aemn«  to  have  bnd  in  vitm  l  The^,  v.,23.  hi  tho  Gorman  g^Ut  slaiiJs  b>oth 
Ibr  miiid  tad  ipiht,  which,  hofwofer,  m  English  are  equivalent  neiiher  m 
B»  nor  meaning.  WhoneTcr,  there  fore,  tlir  tmnHntnr  is  cotnpelJiHl  by  (he 
Encliah  tdüom  1^  tmnalatc  ^rwc  and  its  it'  I  anil  Its  cognates, 

and  il  ia  easentiaL  to  keep  m  view  the'  l  iftcrht  thij  same- 


neaa  of  expreaaioQ,  ho  will  mdkate  ii  b 
bracket. 


iTmon  onginal  inj 
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abstract  and  unintelligible,  tbis  is  invariably  a  consequence, 
and,  for  tbe  most  part»  an  infallible  proof  of  its  baying 
fiillen  into  error.  Wben  in  thougbt  we  place  before  us  the 
wbole  composite  human  individual,  then,  afler  spirit  and 
soul,  the  organic  body  is  the  third  constituent,  or  the  third 
element  out  of  which,  in  combination  with  the  other  two, 
the  whole  man  consists  and  is  compounded.  But  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organic  body,  its  powers  and  laws,  must  be  left 
to  physical  science  to  investigate.  Philosophy  is  the  science 
of  consciousness  alone.  It  has,  therefore,  primarily  to  oc- 
cupy itself  with  soul  and  spirit,  or  mind,  and  must  care- 
fiilly  guard  against  transgressing  its  limits  in  any  respect. 
But  the  third  constituent  beside  mind  and  soul,  in  which 
these  two  jointly  carry  on  their  operations,  needs  not  al- 
ways, as  indeed  the  above  instance  proves,  to  be  an  organic 
body.  In  other  relations  of  life,  this  third,  in  which  both 
are  united,  or  which  they  in  unison  produce,  may  be  the 
word,  the  deed,  life  itself,  or  the  divine  order  on  which 
both  are  dependent  These,  then,  are  the  subjects  which 
I  have  proposed  for  consideration.  But  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  scale  of  life,  I  will  further  observe— triple  is  the 
nature  of  man,  but  fourfold  is  the  human  consciousness. 
For  the  spirit  or  mind,  like  the  soul,  divides  and  falls  asun- 
der; or,  rather,  is  split  and  divided  into  two  powers,  or 
halves — the  mind,  namely,  into  understanding  and  will,  the 
soul  into  reason  and  fancy.  These  are  the  four  extreme 
points,  or,  if  the  expression  be  preferred,  the  four  quarters 
of  the  inner  world  of  consciousness.  AH  other  faculties 
of  the  soul,  or  powers  of  mind,  are  merely  subordinate 
ramifications  of  the  four  principal  branches ;  but  the  living 
center  of  the  whole  is  the  thinking  soul. 


LECTURE  IL 


OF  THE  LOFINO  SOUL   AB    THK  CENTER    OF   THE   MORAI*  LIFE  | 

AND   OF   MARRIAGE. 

Tub  devolopment  of  the  human  conaciousneas,  according 
to  thG  triple  principlG  of  ica  ex:is£enc<3^  or  of  ita  naiuro  as 
compounded  of  spirit  or  mind,  soul,  and  animatod  body^ 
tnust  begin  with  tlie  aoulf  and  not  with  the  spirit,  even 
though  the  latter  be  the  most  important  and  supreme.  For 
ihe  soul  is  ihe  first  grade  in  the  progress  of  develop  menl. 
In  actual  life,  alaOf  it  ia  the  beginning  and  the  pemianent 
^nndation,  as  well  as  t!i©  piimary  root  of  the  collective 
COn&cinusnesa.  The  development  of  the  npirit  or  tnind  of 
aian  h  much  later,  being  first  evolved  in  or  ont  of,  by 
occasion  of,  or  with  the  co-operation  of  the  souL  But  evea 
when  thus  developed,  the  mind  (under  which  term  we 
comprise  the  will,  as  well  as  the  understanding)  is  neither 
in  all  men,  nor  always  in  the  same  individual,  equally 
active.  In  this  respect  we  may  apply  to  it  what  haa  bc^eu 
sard  of  tiio  wind^  which  imparts  vital  motion  and  fireshneäs 
to  all  the  ohjecLa  of  outward  nature  :  wo  "  hear  the  scmnd 
thoreoC  but  we  can  not  tell  whence  it  comes^  nor  whith^" 
it  goeth/**  The  thinking  soul,  on  the  contrai'y,  is,  properly 
»peaking,  always,  though  aUently,  workiiig  j  and  it  b  highly 
probable  tlial  it  is  never  without  conceptions*  0£  the&e, 
mileed,  it  may  either  poaaess  a  clear  or  an  almost  totally 
indistinct  c-onsciousnesa,  according  to  that  principle  of  un- 
conscious represent arions  propounded  as  a  fundamental 
ajuom  of  psychology  by  a  great  German  philosophert  of 
earUer  times,  with  whose  opinions  I  often  find  myself  agree* 
ingi  and  with  whom,  before  all  other  men,  I  would  most 
glftdly  concur. 

Applied  to  the  alternating  states  of  sleeping  and  waking 
In  the  outward  organic  life,  this  would  merely  mean  that 
ia  sleep  we  always  dreatn,  even  at  those  times  wben  our 
vision  leaves  do  traces  on  our  memory*  The  great  major- 
ity of  dreanUp  mf&a  tboae  which  in  the  moment  of  awaken- 
mg  we  still  f^enciaiiiber,  are  absolutely  notlung  but  the  coo* 
*  SU  John,  ill,  e.— TVffiu.  t  hmhmz^-^Tramt, 
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Joint  impression  of  the  bodily  tone  and  the  eyer-varying 
temperament  of  life  and  health,  and  of  the  disorderly  repe- 
tition of  such  ideas  as  previously  to  sleeping  had  principally 
engaged  the  attention.  Now,  since  every  opposite  comes 
near  to  its  correlative  in  one  or  more  points  of  contact, 
which,  as  they  establish,  also  serve  to  maintain  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two,  so  the  state  of  the  soul  in  dreaming 
will  serve  strikingly  to  illustrate  its  waking  action.  Of  the 
great  multitude  of  dreams,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
confused  and  unmeaning,  some  occasionally  stand  out  from 
the  rest  extremely  clear  and  well-connected,  in  which  the 
feelings  oflcntimes  discover  a  profound  significance,  or 
which,  at  least,  as  significant  images,  interest  the  fancy. 
And  just  in  the  same  manner  in  the  state  of  waking  there 
passes  before  the  soul  no  inconsiderable  number  of  obscure 
and  Vague  conceptions,  which  are  not  much  if  at  all  clearer 
or  more  methodically  disposed  than  the  train  of  images 
which  in  a  dream  succeed  one  another  without  the  least 
intrinsic  order  or  connection.  Still  we  should  greatly  err 
were  we  to  assume,  that  like  the  latter  they  leave  no  trace 
behind  them  on  the  soul.  On  the  contrary,  in  these  unde- 
veloped beginnings  of  thought  there  often  Ues  the  germ  of 
very  definite  ideas,  and  especially  of  the  various  peculiari- 
ties of  mental  character,  as  also  of  the  impulses  and  deter- 
mination which,  at  first  slowly  and  spontaneously  formed, 
eventuate  in  some  definite  susceptibility  or  direction  of  the 
wilL  Now,  as  the  external  life  of  man  alternates  between 
the  waking  activity  and  the  state  of  repose  in  sleep,  so,  too, 
the  thinking  soul  is  divided  between  the  abstracting  and 
classifying  Reason  and  the  inventive  Fancy.*  These  two 
are,  as  it  were,  the  halves,  so  to  speak,  or  the  two  poles  of 

"*  It  is  clear  from  what  follows,  that  Schlegel  used  the  term  Fancy  in  a 
wide  and  general  sense,  which  embraces,  first,  its  original  use  in  ancient 
philosopinr,  as  the  faculty  of  conception  {t^vraala),  which  reproduces  the 
miages  of'^objects  whether  present  or  absent ;  secondly,  imagination,  which 
is  essential  to  all  authors ;  and  thirdly,  fancy,  in  a  narrow  sense — or  the 
poetic  fancy.  It  is  in  this  wide  sense  that  tne  translator  employs  it  after 
Milton  who  uses  it,  as  more  extensive  than  imagination,  when  he  says  of 
&ncy, 

"  Of  all  the  external  things 

Which  the  five  watchfUl  senses  represent, 

She  fbnns  Imaginations,  aery  shaMS.*^ 

Par.  Löst,  Book  V. 
bdeed  the  whole  of  the  speech  of  Raphael  in  this  fifth  book  contains  a 
striking  affinity  of  thought  and  idea  with  Schlegel.  We  have  there  man'b 
triple  constituents,  body,  soul,  and  spirit — reason  and  fancy  in  the  soul,  of 
which  reason  is  the  being  or  essence— while  discursive  reason  is  appro- 
pi  iated  to  man,  but  intuitive  reason  is  made  the  prerogative  of  the  "pureat 
fpiiüs^— **  the  pure  inteliigential  sobstances/*—  TVons. 
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tlie  tMoking  soul,  of  which  the  one  may  be  regarded  as  the 
positive,  the  otber  as  ihe  negative.  I«  respect  to  the  inner 
^'uitful  cogitation  iteeli- — to  the  origination  and  production 
cif  thoughts — the  im  agination,  as  the  reproductive  faculty,  ia 
the  positiv 0  pole.  As  for  the  fancy,  properly  so  called — 
the  poetic  Jhncy,  or  that  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  inclinations  and  passions — it  is  only  a  paiticular  gpecies 
and  operation  of  this  faculty,  which  in  its  general  form  also 
manifests  itself  in  many  other  directions  and  spheres  of 
human  thought  and  action*  To  it  belongs,  for  instance, 
that  talent  of  extensive  combination  which  distinguishee  idl 
the  great  discoverers  in  mathematics*  Opposite  to  thiB 
productive  faculty  of  thought»  the  negative,  pole  is  formed 
oy  the  classifying  faculty  of  reason,  which  ^rihcr  elaborates, 
closely  determines,  and  linoits  the  matenals  fiirnished  to  It 
hj  the  fancy*  Thus,  then,  the  place  which  the  fancy — with 
all  the  powerB»  emotions,  and  impressions  which  belong  f 
it-^assumes  relatively  to  tlie  external  world,  is  Bubordina 
and  ministerial,  since  it  ia  only  within  certain  prescribei 
limits  that  it  can  duly  make  use  of  its  rich  productive  ener- 
gies, realize  its  inmos^t  ideas,  and  act  upon  them. 

Here,  therefore^  the  fi r&t  place  botongi  to  the  orderinj 
and  detennining  reason,  and  which  here  ought  to  bold 
helm»     In  this  respect  it  may  justly  be  called  the  regulativ 
faculty.     And  yet,  since  the  reason  is,  so  to  speak,  on! 
one  half  of  the  soul,  it  must  not  pretend  to  exclusive  autht 
ity ;  while,  on  the  otber  band,  it  m  but  little  likely  that  tbi 
which  we  may  have  set  before  our  mind  and  imaginati< 
as  the  innermost  wish  of  our  heart s^  \v%\\  simply  on  thai 
account  prove  invariably  a  real  and  lasting  good, 

I  e&lled  the  understanding  and  the  will,  the  re&Bon  m 
the  fancy«  tbe  four  principal  branches  of  the  human  coi 
»ciouinesflf  of  which  all  other  mental  powers  or  fiieulties  < 
the  soul,  usually  ascribed  to  man,  are  but  so  many  ofT&hooti: 
These  other  powers,  however,  cs^  not  with  perfect  pro- 
priety bo  called  suhordinale.  since  in  another  point  of  view 
tbey  may,  perhaps,  be  entitled  to  assume  a  higher  rauk. 
Aligned*  faculties  is,  therefore,  what  1  should  prefer  ta 
term  them.  Now  of  such  £u:ulde#  belonging  to  the  domi  ' 
of  tJie  combining  and  distinguishing  reason,  the  momi 
and   the  conscience  are  pre-eminently  to  be  mentiooi 

*  In  t^s  tfrlgimil  mugtihrittt.  «aid  of  i  nwtler  iwisnod  for  inTeaiig^tloii  t» 
«fiirttetiLsi  tt>9Mi  6t  siitß  Jucko  appciliited  W  €Z&niiike  ttod  tepki  f'^'^^ 
II-— 7>«w» 
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For  the  memory  also  in  another  way  is  a  comhining,  just 
as  the  conscience  is  a  distinguishing  faculty— the  latter, 
however,  being  so  not  only  in  another,  but  even  in  a  ^ 
higher  sense.  But  we  must  postpone  for  the  present  the 
further  consideration  of  this  matter,  and  consider  rather 
those  faculties  or  functions  which  are  under  the  influence 
of,  or  at  least  immediately  connected  with,  the  fancy. 
These  are  the  senses,  and  the  incHnations  or  instincts. 
With  regard,  then,  to  the  senses :  in  the  first  place,  I  would 
simply  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  triple  princi- 
ple of  human  existence — according  to  which  the  latter  con* 
sists  of  a  spirit  or  mind,  of  a  soul,  and  of  a  living  body  or  a 
bodily  manifestation — ^is  repeated  as  it  were  in  miniature 
in  every  smaller  and  narrower  sphere  of  man's  conscious- 
ness. This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  external  senses. 
Thus  viewing  them,  however,  we  should  have  to  reckon 
but  three  senses  instead  of  the  usual  number  of  five.  This 
can  be  managed  easily  enough  by  taking  the  three  lower 
and  counting  them  as  one,  since  they  constitute  pre-emi- 
nently the  corporeal  sense,  as  contradistinguished  £rom  the 
other  two,  which  are  both  higher  and  more  incorporeaL 
For  to  the  three  lower  senses,  not  only  is  a  material  con- 
tact indispensable,  but  also,  as  in  the  case  of  smell,  a  sort 
of  chemical  assimilation  with  matter.  No  doubt,  in  the  act 
of  seeing  and  hearing  there  is  likewise  a  certain  but  imper- 
ceptible contact  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  and  ear  with  the 
waves  of  light  and  the  undulations  of  the  au* ;  but  still  this 
contact  is  of  a  different  kind  from  the  former,  and  of  another 
and  indeed  of  a  higher  nature,  producing  the  relations  of 
tone,  color,  and  shape.  Now,  in  this  classification,  the  eye 
is  the  mind  or  spirit's  sense  for  beauty  of  form  and  grace 
of  motion.  It  is  so  in  truth,  not  merely  in  those  who  are 
endowed  with  a  taste  for  the  arts  or  the  artistic  eye,  but 
fer  more  universally,  being  diffused  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  through  the  whole  human  family.  Special  gifts  of 
it,  or,  rather,  higher  though  varying  endowments,  are  to  be 
found  in  some  highly-^vored  individuals  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  ear  for  music  is  not  imparted  to  all  who  possess 
the  general  organ  of  hearing,  which  we  very  properly  term 
the  soul's  sense.  The  external  senses  man  shares,  indeed, 
in  common  with  the  brutes,  in  some  of  whom  they  are 
found  of  an  exquisite  and  highly-developed  susceptibility. 
But  these  higher  endowments  of  eye  and  ear,  and  above  all 
tile  natural  artistic  feeling  for  beauty  of  form,  and  the 


tny ileal  talent,  are  tlie  prerogative»  of  man,  conierretl  upon 

him  by  his  peculiar  fkculty  of  fancy.  On  this  account  tliey, 
like  that:  faculty,  pxe  dblributed  unequally  among  men, 
though  they  are  not  on  that  account  leas  real  and  unde- 
niable. 

The  brutes,  I  said,  do  not  possess  them.  No  doubt  tbere 
ia  a  certain  melodious  rhythm  perceptible  in  the  aongs  of 
bii'di.  Some,  also,  of  the  more  eminently  docile  and  aagft- 
cious  of  tenestial  animals  do  indeed  evince  peculiar  sigi» 
of  pleaiiure  in  the  music  of  man.  Still  1  would  call  this  but 
BO  many  single,  unconnected  echoes  or  reverberations  of 
&iicy,  since  every  thing  like  free  choice,  further  develop- 
ment, or  intrinsic  coherence,  m  wanting  to  them — all  m 
broken,  abrupt,  and  incapable  of  being  fonned  into  a 
whole.  In  the  same  marmcr  the  artistie  instinct  and  ekiU 
of  some  animak  exlnbim,  no  doubt,  a  certain  likeness  in  iia 
operations  to  the  rational  work»  of  man,  but  sbU  it  ever  re- 
mains a  resemblance  at  best,  and  is  forever  divided  ftiom 
reason  by  a  wide  and  impassable  gulf.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  indistinct  trace  of  a  weatbcr-wom  and  nearly  obhier- 
ated  inscription — the  dying  notes  of  some  far-off  music. 
And  hence  the  agieeable,  but,  at  the  6ame  time,  melan- 
choly, impression  which  such  things  make  upon  our  feel- 
ings^  A  ßo mething  human  seems  to  be  stirring  in  tbem^ 
They  appear  to  revive  a  faint  but  nearlj'-for gotten  allusion 
to  an  originally  close  and  intrinsic  relation  between  ani- 
mated nature  in  its  highest  developments  and  man  as  its 
former  master  and  as  the  divinely -appointed  lord  of  the 
whole  eartlüy  creation*  But  if  the  influence  and  tiie  opera^ 
tion  of  the  fancy  on  the  extern nl  senses  he  thus  indistinct 
and  difficult  to  bo  iracad,  it  ia  far  more  apparent,  as  also 
for  greater  and  more  decided,  on  the  inclinations,  instincts, 
and  passions  which  form  the  second  class  uf  the  faculties 
fiuhordinate  to  the  fancy.  It  can  easily  be  shown  how 
even  the  simplest  insimcts  of  self-preservation,  and  the  giati- 
fication  of  the  most  natural  wants,  are  in  man  perceptibly 
affected  by  the  working  of  fancy,  so  as  tobe  manifoldly  diver* 
flified  thereby.  But  still  mure  is  this  the  case  with  the  hierher 
knpuhies  and  instincts,  as  confinned  and  strengthened  by 
use  and  indulgence,  especially  when»  in  their  most  violent 
and  intensest  development,  they  become  passions.  For,  in 
this  shape,  both  by  this  excess  and  by  the  false  direction 
they  give  to  the  mental  powers,  original ly  designed  for  no- 
bler and  more  exalted  purposes,  they  form  60  many  mond 
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perversities  and  faults  of  character.  I  would  here,  in  the 
first  place,  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  all  the 
passions,  when,  hy  their  intensity,  they  become  immoral, 
Üie  üaicj  exercises  an  essential  and  co-operating  influence. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  I  would  remind  you  that  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  external  senses  generally,  so  also  in  all 
the  principal  phases  of  ill-regulated  passion,  the  threefold 
principle  of  human  existence  manifests  itself  once  more, 
and  is  even  repeated  anew  in  all  the  several  forms  and  sub- 
divisions of  these  special  spheres. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  false  tendencies  and  moral  infirm- 
ities— unbounded  pride  and  haughtiness — ^is  essentially  a 
mental  blindness  and  aberration ;  and  vanity,  with  its  delu- 

<^  sions,  is  the  same  disease  in  a  lower  and  milder  phase. 
And  all  will  admit  that  the  source  of  this  moral  failing  is  an 
overweening  love  of  self.  But  in  self-conceit  the  co-oper- 
ating influence  of  iaxicy  is  easily  and  distinctly  ti*aceable. 
As  to  the  second  of  those  infirmities  which  distract  and 
disturb  life  :  I  should  also  be  disposed  to  consider  the  sen- 
sual passion ateness  or  passionate  sensuality  as  a  disease 
indeed,  but  of  a  brutaUzing  tendency — an  inflammatory 
habit,  a  fever  of  the  soul,  which  either  spends  itself  in  acute 
and  violent  paroxysms,  or  with  slower  but  certain  progress 

•  secretly  undermines  and  subverts  all  man's  better  qualities. 

"  In  either  case,  the  true  source  of  the  evil — the  irresistible 
energy  and  the  false  magic  of  this  passion — ^lies  in  an  over- 
excited, deluded,  or  poisoned  fancy.  The  natural  instinct 
itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  inborn  and  agreeable  to  nature,  is 
obnoxious  to  no  reproach.  The  blame  lies  altogether  in 
the  want  of  principle,  or  that  weakness  of  character  which 
half-voluntarily  concedes  to  the  mere  instinct  an  unlimited 

Vjauthority,  or,  at  least,  is  incapable  of  exercising  over  it  a 
due  control.  The  third  false  direction  of  man's  instincts 
which,  after  the  two  already  noticed,  involves  human  society 
in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  most  fatally  disturbs  the  peace 
of  individuals,  is  an  unlimited  love  of  gain,  selfishness,  and 
avarice.  Ne  doubt,  in  a  certain  modified  and  lower  sense, 
the  hope  of  advantage  or  profit  is  the  motive  that  prompts 
every  enterprise  ;  at  least,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  nothmg  is  undertaken  or  transacted  without  a  view 
to  some  object  of  a  selfishness  more  or  less  refined.  But 
when  we  look  to  the  worst  and  most  violent  cases  of  this 
disease^-an  insatiable  avarice  and  a  morbid  love  of  gain, 
then  we  at  once  see  the  baneful  effects  which  the  fancy, 
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dwelling  exclusivety  on  tnateiial  property  and  chlnkin]^ 
coin,  has  on  this  moral  disease,  where,  with  tlxe  golden  triBaa« 
ure,  mind  and  soul  are  shut  up  and  buried,  and  both  com- 
pletely numbed  and  petriticd,  in  the  satn©  way  that,  by  cer^ 
tain  org'ank  diseases  of  the  body,  the  hf^tut  becomes  OBi^ified. 
By  iheae  pcraicicjus  passions,  the  higher  moral  organ  of 
life  is  in  difTerent  ways  attacked  and  dogtitnycd.  In  this 
ihnat  case,  that  of  the  blinding  of  the  mind  by  pride  and 
vanity,  the  moral  judgment  is  per\^erted  and  falsified*  In 
the  secoad  case,  whore  the  soul  m  brtitaU;:ed  by  a  Hfe  of 
.Bcn»u alky,  the  moral  sense  is  clouded,  loses  all  its  delicacy, 
and  IB  at  last  totally  obliterated.  In  the  third  instance»  that 
of  a  thorough  numbnesa  of  tbo  inner  life  produced  by  ielf- 
iflhness  and  avarice,  the  idea  of  moral  duty  is  in  the  eud  to- 
tally lost,  dies  away»  and  become«  extiuct,  wbilo  the  dead 
Mammou  u  regfu-ded  as  the  supreme  good  of  lile,  audi 
being  set  up  as  the  sole  object  of  human  exertion,  is  subati* 
tat0d  for  the  best  and  noblest  acf|ui5]tion  of  mind  and  sooL 
The  three  passions  which  we  have  already  examined  are 
founded  indeed  on  a  positive  puiBuit,  however  false  may  ba 
the  extent  or  perverted  the  direction  in  which  it  is  earned 
ont^  We  might  now  proceed  with  our  Bpeculation,  and, 
progressively  de?elüping  it  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
extend  and  apply  it  to  the  aggreasivo  passions,  which  are 
based  on  a  merely  negative  pursuit — ^the  attack,  annihila- 
tion, and  destruction  of  their  objects,  I  allude  to  the  paa^ 
tion  of  hatred ,  in  its  three  diflferent  elements  or  species^  vi^^ 
anger,  malice,  and  revenge.  But  to  enter  further  upon 
ßuch  investigations  would  be  inappropriate  in  the  present 
place.  Grenerally,  indeed,  in  touching  upon  matters  bo  uni- 
vcrBally  known,  m^y  object  has  boon  merely  to  consider  and 
exhibit  them  from  their  psychological  aide,  in  order  to  sliow 
partly  how  the  tnple  piHticiplo  of  human  existence,  accord- 
ing  to  mind  or  spirit,  and  soul,  and  the  third,  element; 
wherein  the  former  two  conjointly  operate,  finds  its  applic»- 
Hon,  and  is  repeated,  as  it  were,  in  miniature^  in  the  nar- 
rower sphere  of  the  natural  inclination,  b<jth  good  and  bad, 
and  also  in  that  of  the  external  seuses.  At  the  same  timä 
it  was  also  my  %vish  to  call  attention  to  tlio  fact,  that  the 
dominion  of  the  fancy  over  its  subordinate  faculties,  whether 
of  the  external  senses  or  the  infltincts,  manifests  itself  likfr 
wise  in  the  pcrmcioLis  passions,  as  exercising  o%er  them  fl 
?ety  baneful  influence,  and,  indeed,  as  being"  the  principal 
aour€0  of  the  prevajlmg  aberrations* 
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These  three  passioDs  and  leading  defects  of  character, 
which  destroy  the  inward  peace  of  individuals  and  disturb 
the  order  of  society,  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  Stygian 
floods,  so  many  dark  subterranean  streams  of  lava  and  fire, 
which,  bursting  from  the  crater  of  a  burning  &ncy,  pour 
down  upon  the  region  of  the  will,  there  again  to  break  out 
in  lawless  deeds  and  violent  catastrophes,  or,  perhaps,  what 
is  far  worse,  to  lie  smoldering  in  a  life  frittered  away  in 
worthless  pursuits,  without  object  or  meaning,  or  in  the  frivo- 
lous routine  of  an  ordinary  existence. 

Having  thus  fully  set  forth  the  injurious  influence  of  a 
disordered  fancy  on  the  deadly  and  pernicious  passions  of 
man,  we  shall  be  more  at  liberty  to  consider  the  other  and 
better  aspect  of  this  mental  faculty.  For  fancy,  which,  as 
his  peculiar  prerogative,  distinguishes  man  from  all  other 
intellectual  beings,  is  a  living  and  fruitful  source  of  good  no 
less  than  of  evil.  Accordingly,  in  the  higher  aims  of  his 
good  instincts,  noble  inclinations,  and  true  enthusiasms, 
fancy  gives  life  and  stability  to  his  exertions,  and  arouses 
and  calls  to  his  aid  all  the  energies  of  mind  and  intellect. 

But  here  I  must  make  the  preliminary  remark,  that  in 
the  ethical  domain  generally,  and  in  all  moral  matters  and 
relations,  nothing  but  a  very  fine  line  divides  right  from 
wrong.  The  fault  lies  not  unfrequently  in  the  undue  exag- 
geration or  false  application  of  a  right  principle.  Pride 
and  vanity,  for  instance,  are  the  commonest  subjects  of  the 
world's  censure ;  but  who  would  banish  from  existence  a 
true  sense  of  honor,  and  a  noble  thirst  of  fame.  And  how 
would  society  lose  all  its  tone  and  its  true  ring,  if  we  were 
to  withdraw  from  it  all  those  precious  metals !  Avarice  and 
the  love  of  gain  are,  no  doubt,  fruitful  sources  of  evil,  and 
bring  into  society  a  thousand — nay,  we  may  rather  say, 
without  exaggeration,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
woes.  They  are  the  occasion  of  countless  feuds  £md  end- 
less htigation;  so  that  the  prevention  and  settlement  of 
these  numberless  commercial  quarrels  and  disputes  about 
property  occupy  the  chief  part  of  the  attention,  and  absorb 
the  best  energies  of  domestic  government.  But  a  gainful 
industry,  directed  to  utility,  and  even  to  private  utility — 
labor  and  assiduity  which  have  no  other  end  in  view  than  a 
lawful  gain  and  a  fair  profit,  which  not  merely  does  not 
violate  the  rights  of  others,  but  even  pays  a  due  regard  to 
their  interests,  will  bo  universally  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  frame  of  society.     It  forms,  indeed,  the  aliments 
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aiy  sap  of  life,  wbich,  as  it  sacenda  through  ita  diffeTent  tgö- 
Bels,  diifugeg  every  where  both  health  and  Bti"cngth» 

Lastly,  %ve  will  now  consider  that  oüier  instinct  of 
otir  nature,  which,  even  as  the  atrongesl,  most  requires 
moral  regulation  and  treatment.  By  all  nolilo  natutes 
among  civilized  nations,  in  their  best  and  pur  eat  timeä,  tliis 
instinct  has^  by  means  of  various  moral  relationä,  been  epon- 
taneonsly  associated  i^dth  a  higher  element.  And,  indeed , 
taJcen  simply  as  inclinadon,  it  possesses  some  degree  of 
affinity  therewith.  Such  a  strong  inclination  and  hearty 
love»  elevated  to  the  bond  of  fidelity,  receives  thereby  a 
solemn  coDsecratian,  and  is  even»  according  to  the  divine 
dispensation,  regarded  as  a  sanctuary.  And  it  is  in  truth 
the  moral  Banctuary  of  earthly  exbtence,  on  which  God's 
first  and  earliest  blessing  still  rests.  It  is^  moreover,  tho 
foundation  on  which  is  huilt  tire  liappineBS  and  Üie  moiml 
wel^e  of  races  and  nations.  This  soul-connecting  link  of 
love,  which  constitutes  the  family  union,  is  the  source  from 
which  emanate  the  strong  and  beauiifnJ  ties  of  a  mother- s 
love,  of  fihal  duty,  and  of  fi"aiemal  afiection  between  breth- 
ren and  kindred»  which  together  make  up  the  invisible  sou], 
and,  as  it  were,  the  inner  vital  fluid  of  the  nerves  of  human 
society .  And  here,  too,  the  great  family  problem  of  edu- 
cation must  be  taken  into  account — and  by  education  I 
mean  tho  whole  moral  training  of  the  rising  generation. 
For,  however  numerous  and  excellent  may  be  the  institu- 
tions founded  by  the  state,  or  conducted  by  private  individ- 
uab,  for  special  branches  and  objects,  or  for  particular 
classes  and  ages»  still,  on  the  whole,  education  must  be  re- 
garded as  pi*e-eminently  the  business  and  duly  of  the  faniily. 
For  it  is  in  the  family  that  education  commences,  and  there, 
also,  it  terminates  and  concludes  at  the  moment  when  the 
young  man,  mature  of  mind  and  ycai«,  and  the  gi'own*up 
maiden,  leave  the  paten» al  roof  to  found  a  new  family  of 
tbeir  own.  In  seasons  of  danger,  and  of  wide-spread'  and 
stalking  corruption,  men  are  wont  to  feel«-but  often,  alas  I 
too  latß— how  entirely  the  whole  frame,  both  of  human  and 
political  society,  rests  on  this  foundation  of  die  family  union« 
Kot  merely  by  the  pbenomena  of  our  own  times,  but  by 
tho  examples  of  the  most  civih^ed  nations  of  antiquity,  may 
this  truth  be  historically  proved ;  and  numerous  passaged 
can  be  adduced  from  their  great  historians  in  confirmation 
of  it*  In  all  times  and  in  all  places  a  mural  levulution 
within  tli©  doniostic  circle  hae  preceded  the  public  out- 
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breaks  of  general  anarchy,  which  have  thrown  whole  na^ 
tions  into  confusion,  and  undermined  the  best-ordered  and 
wisely-constituted  states.  When  all  the  principal  joists  of 
a  building  have  started,  and  all  its  stays  and  fastenings^ 
from  the  I'oof  to  the  foundation,  have  become  loose,  then 
will  the  first  storm  of  accident  easily  demolish  the  whole 
structure,  or  the  first  spark  set  the  dry  and  rotten  edifice  in 
flames. 

Next  in  order  and  dignity  to  this  soul-binding  tie  of  a 
noble  and  virtuous  love,  which  promotes  and  preserves  the 
intimate  union  of  aU  the  parts  of  social  life,  another  species 
or  form  of  a  lofty,  a  good,  and  a  beautiful — ^nay,  even  of  a 
sublime— endeavor,  snows  itself  in  what  we  call  enthusiasm. 
The  latter  has  for  its  positive  object  a  thought  which  the 
soul  having  once  intellectually  embraced,  is  ever  after  filled 
and  possessed  with.  But  the  mere  inward  idea  does  not 
suffice  here,  however  it  may  in  the  case  of  the  simple  con- 
ception or  admiration  of  a  noble  thought.  The  distinctive 
characteristic  of  enthusiasm  is  rather  the  untiring  energy 
with  which,  even  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  it  labors  to 
realize,  or  to  preserve  in  realization,  the  idea  which  has 
once  fully  possessed  the  soul.  The  commonest  form  or 
species  of  this  enthusiasm  is  patriotism,  or  the  love  of  coun- 
try, which  best  and  most  plainly  manifests  itself  in  seasons 
of  national  danger  or  calamity.  As  the  daily  life  of  the 
individual  alternates  between  labor  and  rest,  and  the  re- 
freshing sleep  of  the  night  renews  the  strength  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  toils  of  the  day,  so  is  it  on  a  larger 
scale  with  the  public  life  of  the  state  in  its  alternations  be- 
tween peace  and  war.  For  although  peace  is  justly  prized 
and  desired,  as  the  greatest  of  public  blessings,  still  it  is 
some  comfort  and  compensation  for  its  unavoidable  absence, 
to  know  that  the  presence  of  war,  and  the  struggle  vnth  its 
dangers  and  hardships,  first  awaken  and  call  into  being 
many  of  man's  best  energies  and  noblest  virtues,  which,  in 
uninterrupted  peace  and  tranquillity,  must  have  remained 
forever  dormant.  But,  as  is  every  where  the  case  through- 
out the  moral  domain,  a  spurious  enthusiasm  stands  close 
alongside  of  the  true  and  genuine  species,  and  requires  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  it.  Forced  to  speak  of  the 
love  of  country,  and  to  paint  its  genuine  traits,  I  rejoice 
that  I  am  standing  on  one  of  its  chosen  and  most  familiar 
scenes,  where  my  hearers  will  understand  me  at  the  first 
soundy  when  I  declare  that  the  true  ei^husiasm  of  patriot- 
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igm  teToals  itself  most  plainl  j  in  roisfortune — in  the  midst 
of  dtfep  and  lasting  calamities*     Anotlier  charücteiisiic  is, 
tliat  it  does  not  arbitrarily  bgI  up  its  object,  or-  capriciouslj 
make  its  own  occastoii,  but  at  tlte  first  call  of  its  hereditär 
Bäve reign  rush^  to  the  post  of  danger.     The  second  mark 
therefore,  of  a  tme  patnotiEm  i^  obedienco,  but  an  obedi* 
ence  associated  with  the  for  ward  energies  of  a  fixed  and. 
prepared  resolve,  which  far  outruns  the  exact  requisidootj 
of  duty,  and  gives  rise  to  a  true  and  real  equality — the  ' 
equality  of  seU^sacriiice,  wherein  the  high  and  noble  vIq 
with  the  poor  and  lowly  in  the  n^agiianimous  oblatioa  to 
Cheir  country  of  their  best  and  dearest  poaaeseiona» 

Another  generally  known  and  admittod  species  of  enthu^ 
siastn,  viz,,  a  taste  for  the  arts^  has  not  so  universal  a  founda* 
lion  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  as  the  feclinp 
of  patriotism,  but  implies  a  particular  mental  disposition 
aiiit  certain  natural  endowments,  and  consequenUy  the 
sphere  of  its  operation  is  i*wc  narrow^en  But  herCi  ako, 
in  the  former  case,  enthusiasm  manifests  itself  as  a  propeily 
or  state  of  tlie  sou  I  which  b  far  from  being  coulentcd  with 
a  calm  philosophical  contemplation,  or  admiration^  of  its 
inward  thought,  but  which,  h^ngiög  eageriy  to  realize  and 
exhibit  externally  the  idea  with  which  it  is  possessed, 
knows  no  rest  nor  peaee  till  it  has  accomplished  its  cher- 
ished objecL  And  such  an  ideal  enthusiasm  is  not  conHned 
to  the  sphere  of  art  alone,  but  even  in  the  calmer  regions 
of  science  is  its  influence  £eh.  It  is,  in  short,  the  animating 
impnise  of  all  great  inventions,  creations,  and  discoverieSp 
Without  it  Columbus  would  never  have  been  able  to  over- 
come all  the  dangers  and  obstacles  which  beset  the  üi'st  do^ 
sign  and  the  final  consummation  of  his  bold  conception. 
But  in  the  latter  instances  the  object  of  enthusiasm  is  ao 
langer  a  pure  ideal,  like  thai  which  animates  the  artist, 
fiomething  gt^eat  or  new  in  the  region  of  useful  science, 
of  practical  life.  In  every  case«  ho  we  vet  t  enthusiasm 
for  its  object  a  something  positive  and  real,  which,  even  if 
it  bi>  not  one  which  captivates  the  soul  with  its  transcend' 
ent  beauty  and  excellence,  yet,  at  least,  by  its  exalted  na- 
ture tilb  it  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Quite  otherwise 
is  it  ^vith  a  lomring — an  indefinite  feeling  of  profomid  de^ 
«ire,  which  is  satisfied  with  no  earthly  object,  whether  reil 
or  ideal,  but  is  ever  directed  to  tlie  eternal  and  the  diviuflu 
And  akhough  it  presupposes*  as  tlie  condition  uf  its  exis^ 
no  special  genius  or  pecuHar  talents,  but  proceedi 
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immediately  out  of  the  pure  source  of  the  divinely  created 
and  immortal  soul— out  of  the  everlastiug  feelings  of  the 
loving  soul— still,  from  causes  which  are  easily  conceivable» 
a  pure  development  of  this  species  is  Jar  rarer  than  even 
of  the  enthusiasm  for  art.  No  doubt,  in  certain  happy  tem-^ 
peraments,  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their  free  ex- 
pansion, this  vague  longing  is  peculiar  to  the  age  of  youth« 
and  is  often  enough  ol^rved  there.  Indeed,  it  is  in  that 
soft  melancholy,  which  is  always  joined  with  the  half-uncon- 
scious, but  pleasant  feeling  of  the  blooming  fullness  of  life, 
that  lies  the  charm  which  the  reminiscence  of  the  days  of 
youth  possesses  for  the  calm  and  quiet  contemplations  of  old 
age.  Here,  too,  the  distinctive  mark  between  the  genuine 
and  the  spurious  manifestations  of  this  feeling  is  both  simple 
enough,  and  easily  foimd.  For  as  this  longing  may  in  general 
be  explained  as  an  inchoate  state — a  love  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped—the question  reduces  itself  consequently  to  the  sim- 
ple one  of  determining  the  nature  of  this  love.  If,  upon 
the  first  development  and  gratification  of  the  passions,  this 
love  immediately  passes  over  to  and  loses  itself  in  the  ordi- 
nary realities  of  lue,  then  is  it  no  genuine  manifestation  of 
the  heavenly  feeling,  but  a  mere  earthly  and  sensual  long- 
ing. But  when  it  survives  the  youthful  ebullition  of  the 
feelings,  when  it  does  but  become  deeper  and  more  intense 
by  time,  when  it  is  satisfied  with  no  joys,  and  stifled  by  no 
Borrows  of  caith — when,  from  the  midst  of  the  struggles 
of  life,  and  the  pressure  of  the  world,  it  turns,  like  a  light- 
seeing  eye  upon  the  storm-tossed  waves  of  the  ocean  of  time, 
to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  watching  to  discover  there  some 
star  of  eternal  hope — then  is  it  that  true  and  genuine  long- 
ing, which,  directing  itself  to  the  divine,  is  itself  also  of  a 
celestial  origin.  Out  of  this  root  springs  almost  every  thine 
that  is  intellectually  beautiful  and  great— even  the  love  of 
scientific  certainty  itself,  and  of  a  profound  knowledge  of 
life  and  nature.  Philosophy,  indeed,  has  no  other  source, 
and  we  might  in  this  respect  call  it,  with  much  propriety, 
the  doctrine  or  the  science  of  longing.  But  even  that  youth- 
ful longing,  already  noticed,  is  oftentimes  a  genuine,  or,  at 
least,  the  first  foundation  of  the  higher  and  truer  species, 
although,  unlike  the  latter,  it  is  as  yet  neither  purely  evolved 
nor  refined  by  the  course  of  time. 

One  general  remark  remains  to  be  added.  This  beauti- 
fiil  longing  of  youth,  a  fruitful  fancy,  and  a  loving  soul,  are 
the  best  and  most  precious  gifU  of  benignant  nature,  that 
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diBpensca  witli  bd  libera]  a  band,  or,  ratber^  not  of  tiatnre^ 
"bul  ofthat  wonderful  lutclligence  tUat  presides  in  and  over 
it,  Tbey  form,  ns  it  were,  a  fair  garden  of  hidden  life 
withiii  man.  But  as  the  first  man  was  placed  in  the  gar- 
den of  BdeOf  not  merely  for  bis  idle  enjoyment^  but^  as  it  i» 
expressly  stated,  "  to  dress  it  and  to  k^ep  it,"  so  bere  alao^ 
when  this  law  of  duty  is  neglected,  the  inmost  heart  of  , 
the  most  eminent  characters  and  of  die  most  richly- 
dowed  natures  becomes,  aB  it  were,  a  Paradifia  run  wild^ 
and  waste. 

In  tbe  consideration  of  these  three  forms  of  man's  higher 
eflbrt-^'viz*,  longing,  true  love^  and  genuine  enthusiasm — I 
have  throughout  silently  implied^  what  no  one  can  possiblj 
deny,  the  co-operating  influence  of  fancy.     As  in  the  ev3] 
passions  it  exercises  an  injurions,  inflammatory,  and  ds 
BlTUCtive  effect,  so  also  it  co-operates  beneficially  with 
longing  which  is  directed  to  Urn  good  and  the  diyino,  an 
impair  to  it  its  animating  ardorp  and  its  highest  energyJ 
In  the  pate  longing,  indeed,  the  inventive  fancy  is  dbsolvefl 
in  what  has  ceased  to  be  an  earthly  feelings  and  has  becoma 
completely  identified  with  the  living  soul*     But  in  the  love 
and  enthusiasm  which  are  directed  to  some  actual  object,! 
is  the  sustaining  flame  of  life,  and  of  all  logier  aspiratioi] 
which,  as  they  spiing  from  the  source  of  fancy,  attest  il»l 
co-operation«     It  may  be  that  the  pure  spirits  are  filled  and 
pervaded  with  that  loving  veneration  of  the  Deity  which 
makes  up  tlieir  blissful  existence,  simply  by  means  of  the 
intuitive  understanding  and  the  pure  will,  without  even  any 
admixture  of  fancy.     A  human  love  or  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever, which   should  he   totally  devoid  of  fancy,  and  ti'e^j 
from  its  influence,  will  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  met  with,  ani 
Is  bnt  barely  conceivable,     Tbis,  however»  does  not  involve 
any  t-eproach  or  censure  against  man's  love  and  enthusiasr 
IIS  though  they  were  unreal  and  founded  on  an  nntrutl] 
For  nothing  can  be  more  eironeous  than  to  suppose  tba 
the  fancy  must  invariahly  be  untrue  and  deceiving^  fir 
least  ae!f ^deceived.     Such  a  supposfition  is  derived  menelj 
from  one  species  of  it — the  poetical  fancy-     And  yet  even 
tliis,  in   its   genuine  manifestations,   contains   beneath   iu 
pri\^leged  and  pennitted  garb  of  external  untruth,  a  rich 
store  and  living  source  of  great  and  profound  verities,  of  n 
poculiar  kind,  and  belongiitg  to  an  internal  truth  of  nature. 
Or,  perhaps,  this  misconception  of  fancy  in  general  may 
bave  its  origin  iu  thut  i^bortion  or  conmptioii  of  it  wMch 
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operates  so  powerfully  in  the  evil  passions,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  highest  degree  deceptive  and  delusive. 
In  and  by  itself,  and  taken  in  its  widest  signification,  this 
faculty  of  fancy  is,  generally  speaking,  the  living  productive 
thought — the  faculty  of  internal  fertility — and  which  also 
with  its  outward  organs,  both  of  an  earthly  and  a  higher 
sense,  apprehends  the  whole  external  world.  It  enters, 
therefore,  with  a  living  interest  into  every  good  as  well  as 
base  pursuit  of  man,  and  givine  new  shapes  of  its  ovm  to 
all  that  it  has  once  apprehended,  labors  to  invest  it  with  a 
living  form,  to  apply  and  to  realize  it.  In  itself,  therefore, 
and  in  its  pure  and  uncorrupt  state,  far  from  clashing  with  the 
divine  truth  (which,  however,  is  not  in  every  case  identical 
with  the  ordinary  reality),  fancy,  as  we  shall  show  more 
fully  in  another  place,  admits  of  being  easily  reconciled 
with  it.  But  of  human  things  we  must  always  judge  by  a 
human  standard,  and  with  due  allowance.  Even  supposing 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  true  love  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm, 
a  passing  thought  may  be  detected,  a  momentaiy  excite- 
ment or  manifestation  which  goes  beyond  the  exact  line  of 
the  actual  truth— even  in  such  a  case  this  love  and  this  en- 
thusiasm would  not  therefore  be  less  real  and  genuine — 
still  would  not  all  be  exaggeration  that  might  seem  so  to 
the  unsympathizing  and  unenthusiastic  intellect.  At  all 
events,  it  must  ever  remain  undeniable,  that  emergencies 
occur  in  human  life  which  are  not  met  by  the  rigorous  and 
mathematical  formularies  of  ethical  science,  and  where  by 
nothing  but  a  noble  sacrifice  of  love  far  transcending  all  tho 
common  and  general  requisitions  of  the  practical  reason- 
by  nothing  but  a  lofly  energy  and  resolute  enthusiasm— can 
a  man  extricate  himself  from  his  perplexities  and  arrive  at 
a  happy  result.  At  least,  it  will  not  do  to  overlook  or  mis- 
represent this  element  of  human  life,  even  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  not  exempt  from  those  traces  of  human 
infirmity  which  are  also  but  too  apparent  in  the  other  aspect 
of  it,  the  one,  viz.,  in  which  the  formal  reason  decides  every 
thing,  and  is  supreme. 

As,  therefore,  the  thinking  soul  is  the  living  center  of  the 
human  consciousness,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loving  soul 
is  the  middle  point  and  the  foundation  of  all  moral  life,  as 
it  shows  itself  in  that  soul-bond  of  love,  which,  while  it 
constitutes  marriage,  is  tied  and  completed  therein.  On 
this  union,  then,  which,  as  historically  represented,  appears 
to  be  the  true  commencement  of  civilized  life,  it  will  be 
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tiaoetsaiy  t»  lay  a  few  word» ;  and  tte  presont  seema  Uie 
most  appropriate  place  £ot  them.  Now,  both  in  philosophy 
Q^nd  in  all  gen  oral  speculation,  ÜierQ  are  many  reasonom 
who  would  derive  eveiy  thing  from  material  ieniationii, 
and  seek  to  degr-ado  all  that  ia  rog^arded  as  hi^i^h  and  nobln 
by  mankind,  bo  here,  also^  in  the  world's  mode  of  judging 
of  this  union — which,  however,  all  publicly-acknowledged 
pnndples  regard  as  holy — it,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is 
«ecQunted  for  by  some  evanescent  passion,  aome  «etjsual 
imprcesion,  or  some  interested  view  or  other,  while  Üia 
existence  of  any  thing  like  true  and  genmne  love  is  abso- 
lutely denied,  But^  in  the  first  place,  in  the  case  of  a 
union  which  embraces  the  entire  man — his  sensuous  a» 
well  as  his  rational,  or,  as  1  should  prefer  to  say»  his  earthly 
no  le^  than  his  Bpiricual  naturo  and  tempetmrnent — ^it  can 
not  fairly  be  urgod  in  objection  to  it,  that  boüi  the  elemeut« 
of  his  mixed  constitution  are  present  in  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  obviously  most  unjust,  in  our  estimate  of  it, 
violently  to  separate  what,  even  in  the  least  corrupted  dis- 
position and  purest  characters,  are  most  closely  interwoven. 
Of,  rather*  fused  together,  and  to  subject  them  to  an  invidious 
and  destructive  analvf^is.  This  is  not  the  way  to  determmo 
the  cbaractOTStics  of  a  tnie  and  of  a  false  love.  The  dis- 
tinction between  them  must  rather  be  sought  by  a  simpler 
method,  similar  to  that  which  we  followed  in  the  caae  of 
longing  and  enthusiasm — by  considering  merely  the  total 
result  A  feeling  of  this  kind  may  appear  at  the  beginning 
never  m  violent ;  it  may  even  amuse  itself  with  a  thorough 
montal  hallucination,  which  betrays  itself  in  its  very  out- 
ward aspect,  ivith  the  profound  est  veneration,  nay,  deifica- 
tion of  its  admired  object ;  but  in  married  life  this  intoose 
admiration  soon  gives  place  to  satiety  or  indißercuce,  and 
imbittered  hy  mutual  distrust  and  misunderstanding,  it  ler- 
minaxes  in  incurable  discord.  In  such  a  c^se  the  feehng, 
even  in  it»  ardent  beginnings,  was  no  true  love»  but  simply 
passion.  But  in  those  happy  unions,  where  the  first  ^^^ 
fiionate  ardor  of  youth  yields  only  to  an  ever-gi^oviring  and 
Btill  purer  development  of  mutual  good- will  and  eonfidence 
— while  self-sturrifiee  and  patient  endurance,  both  in  good 
and  evil  fortune,  do  but  cherish  the  same  deep  ofiection 
and  calm  friend^ihip — here,  from  the  very  firsts  it  was  trud 
aiid  genuine  love.  For,  however  much  the  outward  ap* 
pearances  of  human  life  may  seem  to  contradict  it,  there  ii 
Mt  in  nature,  and  even  in  the  higher  regioiii,  any  love  withr 
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Out  a  return.  And  as  all  true  love  is  reciprocal,  so  also  is 
true  love  lasting  and  indestructible;  or,  to  "speak  as  a 
raan,"  even  because  it  is  the  very  inmost  life  of  humanity, 
it  is,  therefore,  true  unto  death. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a  union  which  extends  to  the 
whole  of  life,  it  is  quite  consistent  that  a  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  other  circumstances  and  relations  of  exist- 
ence ;  only  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  respect. 
This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  in- 
dividuals, even  by  the  divine  laws,  those  sacred  guardians 
of  wedlock,  which,  however,  rigorously  insist  on  the  ab- 
sence of  all  compulsion,  inasmuch  as  the  free  consent  of  all 
parties  is  an  essential  condition  of  this  union.  And  as  we 
should  be  justified  in  taking  for  granted  that  this  reciprocal 
act  of  free  will  must  not  be  any  inconsiderate  or  extorted 
assent,  or  one  induced  by  other  interested  feeling  or  con- 
sideration, so  is  this  expressly  asserted  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  these  holy  laws  of  matrimony, 
this  union  must  be  founded  on  mutual  affection,  and  re- 
garded as  an  indissoluble  bond  of  souls,  and  not  as  a  mere 
civil  contract  or  deed  of  sale  and  transfer  of  rank  and 
property.  The  latter,  as  well  as  all  else,  are  mere  subor- 
dinate matters.  Three  things,  according  to  Grod's  moral 
government  of  the  world,  are  indispensable  to  and  required 
bv  the  essence  and  spirit  of  these  holy  laws.  In  the  first 
place,  there  must  be  a  mutual  consent  of  the  will — a  recip- 
rocal fondness  and  liking,  to  which  the  will,  whenever  it  is 
lefl  free  and  unshackled,  gives  an  appropriate  utterance 
and  expression.  In  the  second  place,  these  laws  require 
that  unison  of  temper  which  is  indispensable  to  its  perma- 
nence ;  while,  thirdly  and  lastly,  they  provide  that  this  union, 
so  sacred  in  the  sight  of  all  civilized  nations,  should  be  in- 
dissoluble. In  perfect  harmony  with  this  last  condition  is 
monogamy — the  fundamental  law  of  Christian  wedlock« 
And  even  among  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  though 
without  the  sanction  of  law,  yet,  nevertheless,  under  the 
influence  of  an  instinctive  sense  of  what  is  morally  right 
and  noble,  monogamy  had  practically  become  the  almost 
universal  rule.  Highly  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  is  the  inviolable  maintenance  of  this  sacred  law 
of  marriage.  So  incalculable  are  the  disasters  which  fol- 
low from  its  violation,  that  I  can  safely  venture  to  assert, 
without  fear  of  exaggeration,  that  a  religion  which  would 
▼eatiir»  to  desecrate  or  pull  down  the  venerable  sanctuary 
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of  wctllock,  and  consequently  to  expose  Urn  wealter  sex  to 
degriulution  and  oppressioD,  would  even  thereby  bespeak 
itä  own  fakity,  and  renouuce  all  pretensioiis  to  a  divine 
origin.  Wherever»  on  the  contrary,  thm  noble  institution 
and  woman's  dignity  aro  acknowledged  and  respected, 
there  this  union  of  souk  in  conseci'aietl  love  Opel's t es,  by 
tlie  means  of  lasting  personal  intercourse,  a  reciprocal  men* 
tal  influence  of  the  moat  divergiiieJ,  salutary,  and  beautiful 
kind.  And  this  influence  tends  to  promote  the  developraeiit 
not  only  of  the  son  I  and  character,  but;  also  of  llie  mind  of 
spirit  Accoixliugly  in  this,  the  first  and  the  moftt  Intimate 
of  ail  unions,  all  tbe  three  principles  of  human  existence 
— body,  soul»  and  spirit,  or  mind — alike  meet  together,  and 
partake  of  a  common  evolution.  And  the  ro^uk  of  thia 
mutual  influence  relaiivoly  to  the  difierent  charactera  of  the 
mentcil  capacities  and  consciousness  of  the  two  sexes,  and 
the  development  of  each  produced  thereby,  fonns,  merely 
iu  its  psychological  aspect,  a  remarkable  and  pregnant« 
phonomenon.  Consistently,  therefore,  with  the  law  I  bava 
proposed  myself,  in  every  case,  to  tei  out  in  ray  investiga- 
tions from  life  itself,  and  from  the  very  center  thoreol,  I 
can  not  well  avoid,  while  treating  of  the  seyeral  grades  of 
tho  development  of  man^s  consciousness,  to  give  some» 
tliough  it  must  be  but  a  partial,  consideration  to  this  inter- 
esting topic. 

Congeniality  of  mind  and  temper  forras,  it  m  confessed, 
tiie  iole  basis  of  domestic  peace  and  oonlentment,  and  of  a 
bappy^  1,  f'.,  of  a  weil -assorted  marriage.  Bat  to  determine 
on  what  this  depends,  in  each  individual  case,  is  a  problem 
which,  considering  the  extremely  great  and  infinite  varieties 
of  human  disposition«,  admits  not  of  a  precise  or  particular 
solution.  On  tliis  point  the  eloscsst  observers  are  not  unfre^_^^ 
quently  decei%^ed  in  their  predictions.  How  oflen  do  thofl«i^^| 
agree  very  well  of  whom  previonaly  it  would  not  have  beeii^^ 
supposed  possible  '?  On  the  contiary,  thoso  frequently  livie 
most  nnhappily  together  of  whose  hlissM  union  the  jud^ 
ment  of  society  and  the  ordinary  estimate  of  human  char- 
acter had  ted  to  the  most  favorable  anticipations«  Nev&r^ 
thelesB,  for  the  latter  fact  a  general  reason  may  be  given. 
It  k  not  so  much  the  similarity  of  laslea  and  pursuits,  oa^ 
rather,  the  want  in  one  of  some  mental  quality  possosiiod 
by  the  other,  that  forms  t!ie  strongest  source  of  attraction 
between  the  two  sexes,  so  that  the  inner  lifo  or  oonsciou»* 
SÜSS  of  the  one  £nda  its  complement  in  that  of  tke  other| 
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K>T,  at  least,  receives  from  it  a  further  development  and 
elevation.  For  in  the  same  way  that  a  certain  community 
of  goods  and  property,  even  though  not  complete  nor  en- 
£>rced  by  law,  yet  still,  in  some  measure  and  oy  daily  une, 
does  practically  take  place  in  wedlock — so,  also,  by  the  con- 
stant interchange  of  every  thought  and  feeling,  a  sort  of 
community  of  consciousness  is  produced,  which  derives  its 
charm  and  value  from  the  very  difference  in  the  mental 
jcharacter  of  the  two  sexes.  When  I  would  attempt' to 
•flive  a-moze'^pi^cise  determination  of  this  difference,  I  feel 
TOW  difficult  uid- incomplete  must  be  every  attempt  gen- 
erally to  define  the  varieties  of  mental  character.  And  this 
is  especially  the  case  when  men  take  in  hand  to  paint  the 
characters  of  whole  ages  and  nations,  and  by  contrasts  en- 
deavor distinctly  to  limit  and  sharply  to  define  them.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  predominant  element  in  the  mental  char- 
acter of  the  Greeks  is  usually  said  to  be  intellect — com- 
prising under  this  term  every  form  and  manifestation  of  it, 
the  scientific  as  well  as  the  artistic,  profundity  not  less  than 
acuteness,  and  vivid  perspicuity,  together  with  critical  anal- 
ysis ;  while  energy  of  will,  strength  of  mind,  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  are  assigned  to  the  Romans  as  their  distin- 
guishing peculiarity.  No  doubt  these  descriptions  are  not 
in  general  untrue.  How  many  nicer  limitations,  however, 
and  modifications  must  they  undergo,  if  we  are  not  to  rest 
contented  with  this*  historical  antithesis  and  summary — 
which,  no  doubt,  are  correct  enough,  as  far  as  they  go— but 
desire,  rather,  to  form  in  idea  and  to  set  down  in  words  a 
full  and  complete  image  of  these  two  nations  in  their  whole 
intellectual  life.  So,  too,  as  a  general  description  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  might  be  said,  with  tolerable  truth,  that  in 
them  fancy  was  predominant ;  while  in  modem  times  rea- 
son has  been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  para- 
mount. But  how  many  particulars  must  be  added  in  the 
latter  case,  if  the  truth  of  life  is  not  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
a  general  notion.  But  in  a  still  higher  degree  does  this  ob- 
servation apply,  when  we  come  to  speak  not  merely  of 
nations  and  eras,  but  of  the  mental  differences  of  the  two 
sexes.  Such  mere  outlines  must  be  given  and  taken  for 
nothing  more  than  what  they  really  are,  mere  sketchy 
thoughts.  However,  they  may  often  lead  us  farther,  giving 
rise  occasionally  to  usefiil  applications,  or,  at  least,  serving, 
not  seldom,  to  exclude  a  false  and  delusive  semblance  of  a 
tfaougfat.    To  attempt,  therefore,  something  of  the  kind,  I 
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would  make  the  foUowmg  Temarkf  in  whlcli  most  Toicev 
will«  I  think,  cunciir.  Of  die  several  facultiBH  or  nspects  of 
human  coD&ciousness  previotisly  dcscribedp  soul  appoajs  to 
be  mo3t  pre-eminent  in  die  mentol  conjititution  of  womeii ; 
60  that  die  prophet  who  said  that  women  have  no  Boul 
prove<l  himself  thereby  a  falae  prophot.  For  it  is  even 
this  rich  fullness  of  soul  which  manifests  itself  in  all  their 
thoughts,  and  woi-ds,  and  deeds — that  constitutes  the  gfcat 
eh  arm  of  the  social  intoreourse  of  civilized  nations,  as  well 
as  the  vrinning  attractiveness  of  their  more  familiar  con- 
versation, and  in  pait,  also,  the  harmonizing  influence  which 
they  produce  on  the  mind  in  ihe  more  intimnte  unton  of 
wedded  lite,  NeveithelesSt  I  think  we  should  altogether 
Hiisg  the  truth,  if,  fix»m  any  love  of  antithesist  we  £(hauld  go 
on  to  append  the  remark »  that,  in  like  manner,  mind  [g^rw^] 
generally  predominates  among  men,  and  is  commonly  to  he 
found  in  a  higher  degree  among  thorn  than  among  women* 
For,  in  the  fii^t  place,  the  meaBure  both  of  natural  capacity 
and  also  of  acquired  culture,  not  only  in  themselves,  but 
also  in  the  manifold  spheres  and  modes  of  their  application» 
are  so  exceedingly  different  in  difierent  individuals,  that  il 
is  not  easy  to  form  therefrom  any  general  and  chaiiicleristie 
estimate  of  the  whole  sex*  And  just  as  it  would  be  a  most 
&l9e  exaggeration  to  deny  to  man  altogether  the  possession 
of  a  soul  ^vith  its  rich  fullness  of  feeling,  since  it  is  only  of 
its  preponderance  among  the  other  sex  that  it  is  allowabl#j 
to  Bpeak,  so  can  w©  with  as  little  justice  refuse  absolui 
to  attribute  mind  to  womaHf  or  at  best  ascribe  it  to  her  onl 
in  a  vciy  limited  degree.  For  even  if  the  subtler  absli 
tions  of  scientific  reasoning  are  very  rare  among,  and  li 
suited  to  them,  still  sound  reason  and  judgment  are  only  the 
more  common.  The  understanding  which  w^omen  possess 
is  not  so  much  dry,  observant,  cool,  and  calculating,  as  it  is 
vivid  and  intuitively  penetrating.  And  it  is  exactly  thij 
vividness  of  intellect  that,  when  speaking  of  individuals,  we 
call  mind  or  spiiit, 

Anotlier  line  of  thought  will,  perhaps,  lead  us  more  di* 
rectly  and  nearer  to  the  end  we  have  in  view.  The  exter- 
nal influence  of  women  on  the  whole  human  community  is, 
for  the  most  pa  it  (for  hero,  too,  there  are  great  and  mem- 
orablo  exceptious)  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere  of  the  im- 
medisite  duties  of  the  aflbciiona,  or  to  similar  relations  in 
the  wider  social  circle.  So,  too,  is  it  in%rardly  as  regards 
tlie  conaciousneiss*    All  th@  faculties  of  woman  and  iblif 
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Beveral  manifestationB  lie,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  close 
together,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  friendly  circle  around  the 
loving  soul,  as  their  common  center.  With  regard,  then,  to 
the  comparison  of  the  two  sexes  and  their  mental  differ- 
ences, I  would  venture  to  observe,  that  on  the  one  side  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  certain  harmonious  ftiUness  of  the  con- 
sciousness is  the  preponderating  character ;  and,  on  the 
other,  its  eccentric  evolution.  Not  that  I  mean  that  in  the 
sex  which  is  pre-eminently  called  to  outward  activity,  the 
mind  loses  its  grand  center  in  the  inner  life,  or,  comet-like, 
delights  to  wander  in  vast,  irregular  orbits,  as  is,  indeed, 
commonly  enough  asserted.  My  meaning  is,  simply,  that 
the  masculine  mind  will  ever  dare,  as,  indeed,  it  ought,  to 
move  in  wider  circles  than  the  feminine.  The  extremes 
of  the  consciousness,  if  the  expression  be  allowable — ^the 
farthest  poles  both  of  reason  and  fancy — are,  so  to  speak, 
the  property  of  the  more  active  sex  ;  while  the  harmonious 
union  and  contact  of  both  in  the  soul  belong  to  the  more 
sensitive.  All  such  general  and  characteristic  sketches, 
however,  must  always  be  most  imperfect.  Still  I  believe 
it  may  be  safely  and  truly  said,  that,  with  highly-favored 
dispositions  and  noble  natures  (and  these  must  be  always 
supposed  and  taken  for  the  foundation  of  such  general  re« 
marks),  the  gain  to  be  derived  from  this  intellectual  com- 
munity and  influence,  in  which  one  individual  consciousness 
completes  the  other,  must  be  sought  in  the  one  sex  in  a 
greater  development  of  mind  and  elevation  of  soul,  and  in 
me  other  in  a  more  harmonious  adjustment  and  softening 
of  the  mental  powers,  and  in  a  far  more  sensitive  excite- 
ment of  the  soul's  susceptibilities.  But  in  this  most  inti- 
mate of  unions,  when  regarded  as  divinely  blessed,  and 
when  in  reality  it  appears  to  be  so,  then  on  either  side  both 
mind  and  soul  are,  as  it  were,  twice  combined  and  joined 
together  in  closest  association,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  even 
married  and  wedded  together.  Consequently,  while  exter- 
nal life  derives  from  marriage  its  moral  foundation  and 
origin,  the  internal  life  of  man  is,  as  it  were,  mentally  re- 
newed by  it,  or  fructified  afresh  and  redoubled. 


LECTURE  IIL 

or  T^E  SOUL'a  8ttAE£  IN  tNOWtlDOl ;   AND   OF  REVELATION. 

In  the  firat  Lecture  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 

tHnking  aoul  bb  the  center  of  the  whole  human  consdou^ 
oeBs ;  while  in  the  ßecond,  I  attempted  fully  to  set  heford 
you,  and  to  delineate,  the  loving  ioul  as  the  true  middle 
point  of  the  moml  life.  The  object  of  our  present  disquisi- 
tion will  be  to  aäceitain  the  part  which  tlie  soul  takes  in  the 
knowledge  to  which  man  is  able  to  attain.  The  genend 
element,  indeed,  which  the  soul  ftinibhes  aa  its  contribution 
lo  human  knowledge^  is  not  indeed  %*ery  diflicult  to  determ- 
ine ;  but  when  we  come  to  details,  there  is  much  that  ro- 
quiros  to  he  well  w^eighed  and  pondered. 

Now,  the  soul  furnishes  the  cognitive  mind  witli  languagö 
Jbr  the  expression  of  its  cognitions ;  and  it  is  even  the  dis^ 
tincdTe  character  of  human  knowledge,  that  it  depends  on 
language,  which  not  only  forms  an  essential  constituent  of 
it»  but  is  also  its  indispensable  organ.  Language,  howevett 
the  discursive,  hut  at  the  same  time  also  the  vividly  figura- 
tive language  of  man,  is  entirely  the  product  of  the  soul, 
which  in  its  production  first  of  allp  and  pre-eminently,  mani- 
fests its  fiiiitful  and  creative  energy.  In  this  wonderful 
creation  the  two  constituent  focultiea  of  the  soul — ^fancj 
and  reason — play  an  equal  and  co-ordinate  part  From  the 
fancy  it  derives  the  wViole  of  its  figurative  and  omamoiital 
portion,  and  also  its  melodious  rhythm  and  animated  tone. 
And,  moreover,  its  inmost  fiindamental  web  and  the  pri- 
mary natural  roots  belong  also  to  man's  original  deep  feehng 
of  sympathy  with  outward  nature,  and  thei^efore  to  fancy» 
unlesB  perhaps  some  w*ould  prefer  to  ascribe  them  at  once 
to  the  soul  itselfi  as  still  more  profoundly  and  intimate^ 
akin  to  nature.  To  the  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  langu 
owes  its  logical  order,  and  its  grammatical  forms  and  la 
of  constmction.  Whicli  part  is  the  more  important,  aP 
more  highly  to  be  esteemed,  is  a  question  whose  solution 
will  vary  according  to  the  point  of  view  which  in  any  ci 

may  be  adopted  as  fvmdamental,  or  to  the  difTerent  rfliaHii 

under  which  the  whole  shall  be  considered.    Both  elemeots» 
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however,  are  equally  essential  and  indispensable.  In  all 
the  instances  already  considered  of  the  reciprocal  relation 
of  reason  and  fancy  we  found  almost  invariably  a  decided 
preponderance  of  one  or  the  other ;  but  neither  there  nor 
elsewhere  will  reason  and  fancy  be  found  combining  in 
such  harmonious  proportions,  or  working  so  thoroughly 
together,  or  contributing  so  equally  to  the  common  product, 
as  in  the  wonderful  production  of  language,  and  in  language 
itself.  And  this  is  the  case,  not  only  wiüi  language  in  gen- 
eral, but  also  with  all  its  species  and  noblest  applications. 
Now  this  dependence  of  the  cognitive  mind  on  its  organ  of 
languaee,  discursive  indeed,  but  yet  almost  always  figura- 
tive— uis  close  and  intimate  connection  between  man's 
knowledge  and  his  speech — is  even  the  characteristic  mark 
of  human  intelligence.  But  the  fault  of  most  of  the  mere 
speculative  thinkers  lies  even  in  this,  that  they  abandon  the 
standard  of  humanity,  by  seeking  to  wrest,  and  to  conquer 
an  unhuman,  if  we  may  so  say,  f .  e.,  a  wholly  independent 
and  absolute  knowledge,  which,  however,  it  is  not  m  their 
power  to  attain  to,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  they  lose  the 
certainty  which  lies  within  their  reach,  and  so  at  last  grasp 
nothing  but  an  absolute  not-knowing,  or  an  endless  contro- 
versy. I(  as  we  can  not  but  suppose,  a  communication  does 
take  place  among  those  spiritual  beings,  who  in  intelligence 
are  preferred  to  man,  then  must  the  immediate  speech  of 
these  spirits  be  very  different  from  our  half-sensuous  half* 
rational,  half-earthly  half-heavenly  language  of  nature  and 
humanity.  For,  even  as  spiritual,  it  can  not  but  be  imme- 
diate—never employing  figure  and  those  grammatical  forms 
which  human  language  first  analyzes,  to  form  again  out  of 
them  new  and  fresh  compounds.  According  to  the  two 
properties  which  constitute  the  essence  of  mind  [geist],  it 
can  only  be  a  communication,  a  transmission,  an  awakening 
or  immission  of  thought — some  wholly  definite  thought — by 
the  will,  or  else  the  communicaring,  exciting,  and  producing 
by  the  thought  of  some  equally  definite  volition.  It  may 
be  that  something  of  this,  or  at  least  something  not  abso- 
lutely dissimilar,  occurs  in  human  operations.  It  is  possible 
that  this  immediate  language  of  mind,  as  a  secret  and  invis- 
ible principle  of  life — ^as  a  rare  and  superior  element — ^is 
contained  also  in  human  language,  and,  as  it  were,  veiled 
in  the  outer  body,  which,  however,  becomes  visible  only  in . 
the  eßecta  of  a  luminous  and  lofty  eloquence,  in  which  is  dis- 
played the  magic  force  of  language  and  of  a  ruHng  and  com- 
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inatiding  thoiigbi.  Takeu  on  tbe  whole,  howeyer,  humaii 
ßpeaeli  is  no  such  immetlinte  ami  magi  cully- working  Ian- 
g^uag€  of  mind  or  spirit.  It  b  lalticr  a  tigurative  latigtiage 
of  nature,  iü  which  its  great  pcnmanent  hieroglyphics  aie 
mirroreti  again  in  nuoiature,  and  in  rapid  ouccesaion.  And 
it  retains  tbis  natural  and  ti^rative  character  even  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  rational  dialogue,  wbich  must  obiervo  so 
many  variedoa  and  details  of  grammar,  of  which  supenor 
intelligences  have  no  need  for  their  iniraediate  intercom-  * 
munion,  but  in  which,  as  in  all  other  human  things»  many 
greater  or  less  grammatical  ov€^r:?iightä  creep  in  and  give 
riie  to  important  consequences  iu  ji^eiencc  and  thought,  and 
also  in  life  itself  But  in  the  next  place,  language  la  in- 
timately coDuected  and  co-onliuate  with  traditio n^  whether 
iacred  or  profane,  with  all  the  recorded  fruits  of  hurrmn 
Epeculatton  and  inquiry.  And  as  the  woi-d  is  ihe  rtx>t  out 
of  which  the  whole  stem  of  man*s  transmitted  knowledge, 
or  ti'adition,  has  grown  np,  witli  all  its  branches  and  olf- 
Bbools,  so,  too,  in  the  eloquent  q?ecch,  in  the  elegant  com* 
position^  and  even  in  all  lofty  internal  meditation — which 
ionUp  aa  it  were,  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fnuts  oi*  this 
goodly  tree  of  living  tradition — ^it  is  again  the  woitl  by 
which  the  whole  is  carried  on  and  ultimately  perfected. 

But  now,  in  order  to  develop  atill  more  completely,  and 
more  accurately  to  asceitain  the  part  which  the  soul,  as  the 
creator  of  language,  contributes  to  human  cognition  and 
knowledge,  it  mil  be  neceissary  to  examine  nicely  the  ea- 
iteuco  of  reason,  and  especially  in  relation  to  its  collateral 
and  closely -connected,  but  subordinate  faculties.  Above 
ail,  it  ^vill  be  adviaable  to  determine,  as  accurately  and 
carefiiUy  aa  po&sible,  the  difference  between  reason  and 
understanding.  For  otbei*wisa  its  pmpor  share  in  thiÄ 
common  fruit  and  joint  product  of  human  knowled-^o  can 
not  be  ascribed  to  each  power  of  mind  and  to  each  iWulty 
of  tho  soul,  nor  their  proper  places  and  due  limits  lu  tlie 
whole  be  severally  assigned. 

The  faculties,  then,  of  the  soul,  which  stand  in  tlie  same 
close  relationship  to  the  reason  that  the  senses  and  the  in- 
fitiiicts  or  pasaions  do  to  the  fancy,  aic  memory  and  con- 
science. Now,  memory  may  be  coiusidered  eitlier  na  a 
fpSi^  accoitüng  to  its  greater  or  less  power  of  comprehend 
»ion  and  retention,  or  as  an  art  to  strengthen  and  facilitala 
its  oneratjons  by  artificial  means  of  every  kind,  or  at  m 
problem  to  determine  how  C^  the  exercise  of  it  eonititultf 
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an  esflendal  part  <j£  man's  intellectaal  culture  and  develop- 
ment.  But  it  is  not  in  auy  of  these  points  of  view  that  we 
have  here  to  consider  it,  hut  simply  in  its  essential  conjunc- 
tion with  the  reason  and  rationality,  which  appear  to  he 
dependent  on  this  union. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  regard  the  memory  princi- 
pally as  the  inward  clew  of  recollecticm  and  of  association 
m  the  consciousness,  in  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  thought 
and  interchange  of  ideas.  We  may,  or,  I  might  rather  say, 
we  must,  foraet  infinitely  many  thuigs.  But  this  connect- 
ing thread  of  memoir  being  once  broken,  or  destroyed,  or 
lost,  the  reason  invariably  suflfors  with  it,  and  is  injured,  or 
its  exercise  limited,  or,  lastly,  is  rendered  totally  confused 
and  extinct.  Whenever,  in  the  extreme  decrepitude  of  old 
age,  memory  fails,  reason  ceases  in  an  equal  degree  to  be 
active  and  energetic,  and  is  supplanted  by  more  or  less  of  a 
foolish  doting.  In  sleep,  no  aoubt,  consciousness  is  regu- 
larly interrupted,  but  still  it  is  immediately  restored  again 
on  awaking»  If  the  contraiy  were  to  take  place,  if,  as  is 
the  foundation  of  many  an  ingenious  story  among  the  poets, 
when  suddenly  awakened  we  could  not  recall  our  former 
memory  and  our  knowledge,  then  should  we  be  continually 
falling  into  mistakes  about  ourselves  and  lose  all  identity 
of  consciousness.  Some  such  violent  interruption  or  rent 
in  the  inward  memory  of  self-consciousness  is  invariably  to 
be  found  in  madness,  and  is  a  leading  symptom  of  it.  And 
here  I  would  merely  call  upon  you  to  observe  a  further 
illustration  of  what  lias  been  already  more  than  once  pointed 
out  The  triple  principle  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  is  again 
repeated  and  manifested  even  in  this  sad  state  of  mental 
alienation,  and  in  all  its  difierent  forms  and  species.  In 
true  lunacy  or  monomania — which  is  generally  harmless 
and  quiet — a  radically  false  but  fixed  idea  is  often  asso- 
ciBXeOf  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  extraordinary 
shrewduess  on  all  other  points.  Nevertheless,  this  fixed 
erroneous  idea,  being  made  the  center  of  all  other  thoughts 
and  of  the  whole  consciousness,  produces  that  confusion 
and  that  disorganization  of  the  mmd  which  characterizes 
this  form  of  a  disordered  intellect.  But  in  true  madness, 
or  frenzy,  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  soul,  which, 
having  broken  loose  from  all  the  ties  and  restraints  of 
reason  and  rational  habit,  appears  to  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  some  hostile,  wild,  and  ra^g  force  of  nature.  In 
idiotcy^  lastly,  especially  where  it  is  inborn  and  conjoined 
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vnth  the  perfection  of  the  external  organs  of  eeose,  wo 
must  assume  tbe  existence  of  aome  faully  orgamsation, 
ftonie  defect  in  the  brain,  or  whatever  else  is  the  unknown 
but  higher  organ  both  of  thought  and  life.  The  sooree 
of  the  last  h  altogether  physical  and  corporeal,  whereas 
moral  canaes  often  co-operate  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
prod  action  of  tlie  former  two.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  if 
left  wholly  to  themselvea,  would,  in  all  probabilhy,  belong 
always  to  the  third  class,  since,  with  the  loss  of  spcocE 
they  are  simultaneously  deprived  of  a  leading  condition 
of  rationality.  And,  according! y»  the  first  object  with 
those  who  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  training  these  un- 
fortunate beings  is  to  fuiniäh  tliem  with  another  language, 
by  means  of  signs,  instead  of  the  ordinary  audible  speech 
of  which  the  accident  of  bitth  has  deprived  them,  Tbb 
instance,  therefore^  is  only  a  further  confirmation  of  what 
1  have  already  advanced»  that  the  intellectual  character  is, 
in  every  respect,  most  intimately  dependent  on  the  faculty 
of  speech.  A  more  minute  examination  of  these  maCteis 
belongs  to  physical  science.  Nevertheleaa,  our  parsing 
retnarK  on  the  triple  character  of  this  psychological  evil,  or 
misfortune,  will  not,  I  Hope,  be  found  inappropriate  hefte« 
as  affording,  even  m  thia  narrow  and  special  sphere  of  ft 
dijsordmxsd  intellect,  a  fiirther  illustration  of  the  g^nenil 
principle  of  uur  theory  of  tbe  human  conscionsness. 

Now,  the  outer  and  ©specially  the  higher  senses  may,  by 
reason  of  the  supremacy  of  the  fancy,  to  which  they  are 
subordinate,  be  termed,  with  propriety,  so  many  applied 
feculties  of  imagination.  In  the  Bame  way  we  might  give 
the  same  designation  to  the  inclinations  and  impulses- — ^the 
good  as  well  as  the  evil — if,  perhaps,  it  would  not  bo  more 
accurate  to  name  them  ati  imagination  passed  into  life.  Id 
a  similar  way  the  memory  maybe  considered  as  an  applied 
reason  \%*"hicb  in  the  apphcation  has  become  quite  mechan- 
ical and  habitual  j  for  unquestionably  the  logical  arrange» 
merit  is  tbe  chief  nualliy  in  memory.  From  this  it  derive« 
both  its  value  and  scientific  utility.  On  the  other  band, 
there  are  certain  acquired  mental  aptitudes  which,  thoagh 
originally  they  can  not  be  formed  witliout  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  memory,  become  at  last  a  completely  uncon- 
acious  and  mechanical  operation — ihe  facility,  for  instance, 
of  learning  by  heart,  or  the  acquisition  of  foreign  language«, 
or  catching  up  of  musical  tunes.  In  all  these  the  reaaos 
has  become  an  inatinct,  juat  as  ihe  instiiict  of  ammals,  thaif 
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artistic  impulse  and  skiU,  may  be  designated  an  unconscious 
analogy  ot  reason* 

In  this  subordinate  faculty  of  the  memory,  the  reason, 
agreeably  to  its  specific  character,  exhibits  itself  as  a  use- 
ful and  ministering  agent.  In  conscience,  on  the  contrary, 
as  its  highest  function,  it  assumes  a  somewhat  negative 
character.  But  in  both  relations,  whether  as  a  mimsterial 
or  negative  &cuky  of  thought,  the  reason,  in  its  place,  Ib  of 
the  highest  value.  If  occasion^y  we  have  seemed  to 
detract  fi*om  and  to  limit  its  importance,  such  remarks  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  undue  and  overweening  authority 
which  the  present  age  would  claim  for  the  reason.  This 
is  the  sole  end  and  meaning  of  our  opposition,  which  is 
directed  exclusively  against  that  spurious  reason  which 
claims  to  be  supreme,  and  arrogates  to  itself  a  productive 
power ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it  ought  not  to  be  the  one,  and 
can  never  be  the  other.  The  thought  which  distinguiBhes, 
divides,  and  analyzes,  and  that  also  which  combines,  infers, 
and  concludes — which,  as  such,  make  iip  the  faculty  of 
reason — may  be  so  carried  on  in  indefinite  and  infinite 
process,  as  ultimately  to  get  entirely  rid  of  its  obiect-matter. 
It  is  this  endless  thinking,  without  a  correspondent  object, 
that  is  the  source  of  scientific  error,  which,  as  in  all  cases 
it  arises  solely  out  of  this  vacuum  in  thinking,  can  only  lead 
to  a  thinking  of  nothing — a  cogitation  absolutely  null  and 
fiüse.  Far  different  is  the  case  where  a  memoxy,  stored 
with  the  rich  materials  of  intellectual  experience,  rorms  the 
useful  basis  of  man's  studies  and  pursuits,  or  where,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  apperception  of  the  conscience,  the  object, 
even  while  it  is  less  extensive  and  manifold,  is  the  more 
highly  and  more  intensely  important  Now,  as  the  reason 
generally  is  not  only  a  combining  and  connecting,  but  also 
a  distinguishing  faculty  of  thought,  so  likewise  the  con- 
science IS  a  similar  power  of  drawing  distinctions  in  the 
thought  and  in  the  internal  consciousness,  though  in  a  higher 
and  special  degree,  and  also  in  a  different  form  from  that 
which,  in  all  other  instances,  is  discursive  reason.  For  it 
is  by  a  simple  feeling  and  immediate  perception  that  the 
conscience,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  within  man,  draws 
between  right  and  wrong,  or  good  and  evil,  the  greatest  of 
all  distinctions.  This  voice  of  conscience,  while  it  makes 
itself  heard  among  all  nations,  nevertheless,  under  the  ever 
and  widely-varying  influence  of  iiiling  ideas  of  the  age, 
and  of  education,  and  of  custom,  speaks  in  different  times 
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and  places,  in  diflTering  tones  and  ^mleets.     But  these  dif- 

ferencefl  extend  only  to  subordinate  matters.  The  primary 
and  essential  point  rem  am  g  unchanged  and  never  ta  be 
niktaken ;  the  game  dominant  tono  and  key-note  sounds 
through  all  these  variations-^ — the  common  tongue  and  lan- 
guage of  human  nature  and  of'  an  untaught  and  innate  fear 
of  God.  Thii?  fact  has  led  many  to  regard  the  conscience 
aa  the  principal  source  of  all  higher  and  divine  trulb ;  with 
whom  I  can  readily  concur,  ro  long  as  they  do  not  mean 
thereby  that  it  is  the  only  source,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other. 

Now  it  is  autely  significant  that  in  German — and  all  Ian- 
guageii  fiirniEiili  numerous  instances  of  »uch  significant  allu- 
sions— the  word  and  the  name  of  reaecm*  is  (lerived  from 
that  internal  perception  of  ihe  conscience  which  consiitute« 
its  higliest  fanction.  What»  then,  it  may  be  asked,  b  per- 
ceived by  this  wonderful  perception,  that  before  it  the  will 
inwardly  retires  and  withdraws  even  its  eailier  and  most 
cherished  wishes  I  The  warning  voice  it  is  called,  in  every 
agp  and  nation.  It  is,  aa  it  were,  one  who  within  us  warns 
and  remonstrates.  It  Is  not^  thetefore,  our  o%vn  Mc»  but  as 
it  w*ere  another,  and,  oa  a  vague  feeling  would  suggest,  of  a 
higher  and  a  different  nature.  And  now  by  its  light  that 
earlier  and  retiring  will  appears  in  like  manner  as  another 
self — a  lower  false  and  seducing  Ego — an  alien  power 
which  would  hun*y  away  ourselves  and  our  proper  Me, 
But  between  tbo  tw«> — this  higher  warning  voice  on  the 
one  hand»  and  this  constraining,  compellbg  force  on  the 
other — there  stands  a  power  which  h  fiee  to  decide  be* 
tween  them.  And  this,  as  soon  as  the  deciimposing  process 
is  finished,  which  in  the  as  yet  undecided  will,  or  its  mixrd 
atntes,  separates  and  distinguish  es  between  the  gootl  voice 
and  the  evil  inclination — remains  to  us  as  our  own  Ego  and 
our  proper  self  This  inward  voice,  and  the  immediate 
perception  of  it,  is  an  atichor  on  which  the  vessel  of  mail's 
existence  rides  safely  on  the  stormy  sea  of  life,  and  tlie  ©bb 
and  the  How  of  the  will.  In  oUiar  words,  it  is^  a  divine 
focus,  or  a  sacred  slay  of  tnith.  But  further,  it  nmsl  he 
oliserved,  that  the  undenitaniling  of  ibis  inner  perci.'ption, 
as  I  have  just  painted  it,  does  not  belong  tu  the  rea»on,  to 
which  alone  the  perceiving  can  itself  be  ascribed.  ITit 
true  intelUgcutce  thereof — ^its  higher  interpretation,  and  e^c- 
plonation«  wiiich  adds  to  it,  or  recognizes  in  it  a  reference 
■  Vemaiift,  fiom  V^fnebawti. 
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to  the  divine — ^muBt,  even  because  it  is  an  intellectual  act, 
be  ascribed  to  the  understanding. 

The  present,  therefore,  is  t^e  jjlace  for  a  close  and  accu- 
i^ate  investigation  of  the  difference  between  reason  and 
understanding — a  question  of  the  Jhighest  importance  for 
the  whole  theory  of  the  cbnsciousn^s,  and  its  true 'philo- 
sophical interpretäjüon,  ^as  well  as  "^  absolutely  for  every 
branch  of  science.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  follow  a  line 
of  thought  somewhat  unusual,  perhaps,  but  which  on  that 
account  is  even  the  niore  Ckely  to  ca)Ty  us  quickly  to  the 
desired  end,  and  to  place  the. dis6ncftion  in  a  full  and  clear 
light.  I  lately  employed  the  someWhat  hypothetical  com- 
parison between  man  and  a  superior  order  of  intelligences, 
as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  fUculiy  of  the  fancy  as  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  human  consciousness.  And  now  I 
would  go  a  step  higher^  and  from  Ihe  acknowledged  char- 
acteristics of  the  divine  intellijgence,  derive  the  means  of 
determining  the  different  functions  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness, and  of  setting  the  relations  they  stand  in,  not  only  to 
one  another,  but  also  to  a  superior  intellect.  In  this  course, 
however,  I  shall  take  ribthing  ^r  granted  but  what  is  well 
known  and  generally  ihtelligibie.  That  God  is  a  Spirit,  is 
the  concurrent  voice  of  all  men,  wherever  a  belief  in  the 
one  God  is  professed,  or  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  is 
diffused.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  therefore  an  omniscient 
intellect  and  an  all-mighty  will  are  unanimously  attributed 
to  Him.  This  axiom,  with  which  a  child  even  of  the  most 
ordinary  intelligence  can  associate  some  kind  of  meanin?, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  fundamental  principle  which  is 
involved  in  all  tliat  the  deepest  thinker  can  know  of  God. 
The  same  faculties,  therefore,  that  make  up  the  essence 
and  the  two  functions  of  created  spirits — imderstanding 
and  will — may,  without  hesitation,  be  attributed  to  the 
uncreated  Spirit ;  and  although  this  attribution  must  be 
understood  according  to  the  exalted  standard  of  the  infinite 
distance  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  still  it  is 
made  properly  and  not  merely  by  way  of  figure. 

But  now,  in  Holy  Writ,  and  in  the  language  of  pious 
adoration  and  prayer,  among  other  nations  as  well  as  the 
Jewish,  a  multitude  of  properties,  faculties,  and  senses  are 
ascribed  to  the  Deity  in  perfectly  anthropomorphic  descrip- 
tions and  imagery.  Thus  mention  is  even  made  of  His  eye. 
His  ear.  His  guiding  hand,'  Öis  mighty  arm,  and  the  omnip- 
otent breath  of  His  mouth.    In  so  far  as  these  are  admitted 
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to  ba  mete  images  there  can  be  no  objeetiao  to  ihem,  and  it 
Is  not  easy  to  Bee  how  tbey  can  lead  to  any  abuse.  And 
this  is  equally  the  cade  even  with  such  expressioDä  as  it  mi 
plain  can  only  be  applicable  to  ibe  Deity  in  a  figurative  { 
eense — for  instance,  when  human  passiouä  are  ascribed  im 
tilin — since,  if  employed  properly  and  hterally,  tbey  aUJ 
hn'olve  more  or  leBt»  gf  imperfection.  And  in  the  »amoj 
way,  where  no  forgetiuloesa  is  possible  or  conceivable, 
can  only  be  in  a  tigurativo  senge  that  it  m  allowable  i 
epeak  of  memory.  And  with  aüM  less  propriety  can  th«| 
raculty  of  Cünscieuce»  in  its  ha  man  Bcnsüf  be  ascribed  W 
God.  His  balance  of  justice — His  regulative  thought — ^ia 
Bometbing  very  diflfereiit  from  oui'  mere  sense  of  rigljt*  To 
ascribe  conscience  to  the  Deity  would  he  to  conJound  th^ 
judge  on  the  bench  with  the  critnuial  at  the  bar.  Even 
the  fix^  man,  as  long  as  he  \ynA  yet  innocent,  knew  not 
eoaacience.  For  the  sens©  of  guik,  and  the  ihculty  of  per- 
ceiving it,  must  at  the  very  eailie:?!  have  come  simultano- 
onsly  "With  the  transgression  itself*  if  it  wus  not,  rather^  con- 
sequent upon  it.  In  the  application  to  the  Deity  of  such 
figurative  language*  great  license  is  of  ceui^^e  allowablt^. 
The  que4itioD,  however,  which  concerns  us  in  a  pbilosophiral 
point  of  view  is  whether,  iu  the  same  proper  sense  as  un- 
aeratanding  and  will,  so  also  the  other  faculties  which  are 
BO  peculiarly  difltinctive  of  man — reason  and  fancy,  or  the 
Boul — can  be  attributed  to  the  Divine  Being.  Now  it  is  at 
once  evident  that*  far  beyond  all  other  figurative  expressions, 
it  woiüd  be  perfectly  unsuitable  to  ascrihe  fancy  to  God. 
We  feel  clearly  enough  that  by  fio  doing  we  should  he 
leaving  the  safe  e:round  of  truth  for  the  treacherous  domniu 
of  mythology.  That  inner  mine  of  int  elk»  c t u  al  ric  hesr  w  h  i  c  h 
man  in  his  weak  measure  finds  in  the  faculty  of  fancy,  is,  in 
the  caae  of  the  Divine  Being,  furnished  once  and  for  all  by 
Hia  omnipotent  will ;  which  of  it^ielf  cixsates  and  produces 
its  object,  and,  unhke  created  beings^  is  not  confined  to  any 
limited  data  or  to  a  choice  between  them.  Her^,  then,  the 
Almighty  will  itself  is  the  full  fatherly  heart^^mbracins;, 
nourishing,  and  suMainiiig  all  creaturess — or  even  the  Jiving 
matemaL  womb  of  eternal  generation,  and  requires  tio  new 
and  apecial  faculty  for  thiB  end.  Id  the  next  place,  a«  le 
lb©  soul :  the  expression  of  the  soul  of  God  doe»,  indect^  oc- 
cur in  ftomo  of  the  leas  kno^vn  Christitin  writers  of  the  fint 
centuii^  of  the  church,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse — Bn^m  a 
fear,  probably,  of  its  leading  to  a  coaAiBion  of  idea,  aad 
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being  identified  wiüi  a  mere  sonl  of  the  world.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  soul  is  simply  a  passive  faculty,  and 
therefore,  on  that  account  alone,  is  highly  inappropriate  as 
applied  to  Gtxl.  That  third  property  which  in  the  Divine 
nature  is  associated  with  an  omniscient  intelligence  or  un- 
detBtanding,  and  an  omnipotent  will,  can  not  be  called  the 
soul  of  God,  but  is  even  the  spirit  of  love,  in  which  both 
understanding  and  will  unite  and  are  one.  And  if  this 
third  property  be  added  to  the  axiomatic  definition  of  the 
Deity  already  alluded  to,  then  in  the  proposition,  Grod  is  a 
spirit  of  love,  the  double  predicate  in  its  essential  import 
involves  all  that  man  in  general,  and  even  the  profoundest 
thinker,  can  properly  know  of  God.  AH  besides  is  a  mere 
expansion  or  elucidation  of  this  primary  and  fundamental 
Üiought.  Moreover,  if  it  is  not  allowable  to  ascribe  fancy 
or  a  soul  to  God,  so  neither  can  He  be  spoken  of  as  pos- 
sessing reason  as  an  essential  faculty  in  the  same  proper 
sense  as  understanding  and  will  are  attributed  to  Ittim. 
Gt>d  is  indeed  the  author  of  reason ;  and  the  sound  reason 
is  even  that  which  adheres  to  tlie  center  of  truth,  as  He,  in 
creating  it,  designed  and  ordered.  But  from  this  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  He  is  himself  the  reason  which  He 
has  created,  or  that  He  is  even  one  with  it.  Were  it  so, 
Üien  the  advocates  of  absolute  science,  the  i*ationalists, 
would  be  in  the  right ;  in  such  a  case,  die  knowledge  of 
Grod  were  in  truth  a  science  of  reason,  inasmuch  as  like 
can  only  be  known  by  like. 

But  now,  if  it  be  not  reason,  but  rather  understanding, 
that,  with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  other  faculties  both  of 
soul  and  spirit,  is  tne  proper  organ  for  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine,  and  the  only  means  by  which  man  can 
arrive  at  a  right  apprehension  thereof;  then  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  simply  and  entirely  a  science  of  experience, 
although  of  a  high  and  peculiar  kind,  by  reason  of  the 
finiteness  and  frailty  of  man  as  compared  with  such  an 
object.  As  the  fancy  is  the  apprehension  or  seizing  of  an 
oliQect,  the  reason  a  combination  or  distinction,  so  the  un- 
derstanding is  the  faculty  which  penetrates,  and,  in  its  high- 
est degree,  clearly  sees  through  its  object.  "We  understand 
a  phenomenon,  a  sensation,  an  object,  when  we  have  dis- 
cerned its  inmost  meanine,  its  peculiar  character  and 
proper  significance.  And  the  same  is  the  case  even  when 
this  object  be  a  speech  and  communication  addressed  to  us 
-*a  word  or  discoorse  given  us  to  extract  its  meanmg.    If 
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we  huve  dimtTned  ibe  tlesign  wliicb  ifi  involved  in  sath  a 
Cüiutuunicaüon,  ks  ival  meaniog  and  puipone»  then  mti| 
we  be  said  to  bave  underisEood  it,  even  though  some  ininu-' 
tii^  in  the  expression  may  sliti  remain  uninteüij^ble,  whichp. 
m  not  belonging  essentidly  to  tbe  whole,  we  |>nt  aside  and 
leave  unconeidered.  There  are,  therefore,  many  »tep«  atid  _ 
degrees  in  understanding — vety  diflereiit  phases  and  specie*' 
of  in  A  familiar  jjistanc©  ivill»  perhaps,  elucidate  thi*  mat- 
ler*  We  will  suppose  the  case  of  on  extremely  rare  and 
rem ai kable,  or,  perhap,  hitherto  wholly  unknown,  plaf^t^j 
bronght  to  our  country  from  a  foreign  clime*  The  naturaM 
ist,  having  examined  its  structure  aad  organs,  assigrja  it  to  ia 
particular  claaa  of  the  higher  botanical  genera,  where  in 
either  bei  on  ^^  to  some  lower  species  or  fonns  an  ex«4 
eeption.  The  chemist,  again,  when  the  plant  is  broughfti 
beftire  his  notice,  conjectures,  from  ct>itain  other  cbarar*J 
tt^rs,  that  it  i»  formed  of  such  or  such  elementary  pai'ts  ^J 
while  ihe  physician,  on  other  grounds,  concludes  that  ii|J 
certain  diaeases  it  will  probably  serve  as  a  remedy,  etjually^^ 
if  not  more  efficacioui  than  other  lierl^  or  roots  p^evionslys^ 
employed  for  that  purpose.  Now,  if  the  two  last  hav^l 
judged  correctly,  if  their  conjectures  be  confirmed  hy  inrilJ 
and  experiment,  then  will  all  the  three  have  underetood  therJ 

Slant,  and  each  in  his  owo  department  have  learned  aiidJ 
iscerncd  its  iiitrinaic  character.  Again  :  how  sJowly,  stepi 
hy  step  and  gradually,  do  men  attain  to  the  understanding 
of  some  ancient^  fo reigns  and  difficult  language-  It  com- J 
menc^,  perhaps,  with  the  long  and  diflicult  deciphering  of  1 
a  manuscript  or  inscription,  with  an  alphabet  incomplete  utA 
imperfectly  known,  and  after  much  painful  labor  the  finalj 
discovery  of  its  true  meaning  is  made  perhaps  by  ä^omöl 
fortunate  accident  which  all  at  once  throws  a  full  lighJ 
upon  it»  A  remarkable  instance,  in  our  own  daya^  wilO 
bi«th  elucidate  the  matter,  and  sen^e  at  the  aame  time  tci  I 
prove  how  a  higber  Providence  regulates  even  the  progi*o«#J 
of  Äcieuce,  For  more  than  a  millenium  and  a  half  bad  tbo  J 
bieroglyphics  of  an  ancient  race  remained  umnrclligible  to*  J 
and  unoeciphered  by  a  posterity  of  aliens,  when  at  lasiij 
amid  the  recent  commotions  and  tempests  of  tbe  politicalj 
world,  a  happy  accident  brought  the  secret  to  Bght.  Who  1 
can  forget  the  brilUant  and  dazzling  expectations  which  1 
bailed  the  departure  of  tbe  French  expe<lition  for  Egypt !  J 
How  was  all  Europe  electrified  at  tbe  Ixjld  project  of  plant-  I 
ing  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids  a  colony  of  European  aj"t  I 
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and  civilizadoii.  The  enterprise  itself  failed,  and  was  soon 
forgotten  amid  still  more  important  events  and  greater  rev- 
olutions ;  and  the  humble  monument  with  its  triple  inscrip- 
tion» which  was  carried  away  from  Egypt,  is  all,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  that  remains  of  it.  But  that  has  unquestionably 
founded  a  great  epoch  in  the  peaceful  empire  of  science.* 
For  a  whole  generation  the  learned  labored  to  decipher  it 
with  but  slow  and  very  imperfect  success,  when  at  last  a 
happy  coincidence  presents  itself,  and  suddenly  the  key  is 
found.  And  although  of  the  seven  hundred  secret  symbols, 
scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  are  as  yet  made  out,  still 
even  these  have  opened  a  wide  vista  into  the  spacious  do- 
main of  the  dark  angines  of  man's  history.  And  this  was 
effected  at  a  time  when  man  had  just  learned  to  put  together 
a  few  characters  of  the  great  alphabet  of  nature,  ana  here 
and  there  to  decipher  a  word  or  two  of  its  hieroglyphical 
language,  while  at  the  same  time  streams  of  historical 
knowledge  began  to  flow  down  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
of  the  human  race,  confirming  and  setting  in  the  clearest 
light  the  best  of  all  that  we  had  before  possessed,  and  ex- 
citing a  hope  that  we  might,  perhaps,  be  also  able  to  un- 
derstand the  obscure  hieroglypnics  of  our  own  age,  and  the 
fearful  war  of  minds  which  is  conunencing  in  it. 

Such  is  the  course  of  things,  or,  rather,  the  higher  Provi- 
dence that  rules  therein ;  and  it  was  to  this,  chiefly,  that  I 
wished  to  call  your  attention  by  this  digression.  Thus  slow 
and  gradual,  but  permanent,  are  the  progressive  steps  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  true  human  science,  which 
is  founded  on  experience«— th^  internal  as  well  as  extern al, 
the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower — and  on  tradition,  language, 
and  revelation.  But,  on  the  contrary,  that  false,  or,  as  I 
termed  it  at  the  outset,  that  unhuman  and  absolute  knowl- 
edge, as  it  pretends  to  embrace  all  at  once,  and  by  one  step 
to  place  us  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  so,  ever  fluctuating  between  being  and  non- 
being,  it  soon  dissolves  into  thin  air,  and  leaves  nothing 
behind  but  a  baseless  void  of  absolute  non-knowing.  lU 
would  it  fare  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  divine 
things,  if  they  were  lefb  to  be  discovered,  and,  as  it  were» 
first  established  by  human  reason.  Even  though,  in  such  a 
case,  the  intellectual  edifice  were  never  so  well  built  and 
compact,  still,  as  it  had  originally  issued   out  of  man's 

*  The  Ro«etta  ftone.  which  led  to  the  hieroglyphical  difcoreiies  of 
Yoaof  md  of  Chunpollionc^TVww. 
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thoughts,  it  would  be  ever  shaking  before  llie  doubt  wheth- 
er it  were  any  thing  better  than  an  idea,  or  bad  any  reality 
out  of  the  hunjan  miud. 

For  tliia  doubt  la  die  foundation  of  all  idealism,  to  which, 
ofien  recurring  under  Jiftoring  forma  of  error,  it  doe»  but 
give  a  hesh  creation  and  new  shape.  ETeu  from  this  eide, 
eonsequently,  it  ie  apparent  that  no  liviug  certainty  and 
complete  reality  is  attainable  by  it.  Easy,  in  truth,  were  it 
from  this  po&ition  to  evolve  the  ideas  of  the  illimitable,  and 
the  infinite,  and  the  absolute ;  and  of  such  developmenia 
there  is  no  lack.  But  thoy  are  at  best  but  pure  negations^ 
which  do  not  serve  in  the  least  to  explain  that  which  is 
moat  neceasaiy  for  us  to  understand.  Curious»  indeed, 
ahould  I  be  to  see  the  process  by  which,  out  of  this  pet 
metaphysical  idea  of  the  absolute^  any  one  positive  notion 
of  God — Hin  patience,  for  example,  and  long-Bußering — is 
to  be  deduced.  Strange,  too,  must  be  the  way  in  w^hich 
alone  it  could  carry  out  the  proof  that  the  absolute  Deity ^ 
or  sa  man  prefers,  it  sceme,  to  say,  M^  Abflute ,  can  not 
^gpeuBc  with  the  possession  of  this  attribute  of  patience^ 
OH  which,  however,  before  all  others,  it  is  importani  for  man 
to  insist.  Moreover,  this  character  of  absoluteness  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Deity  in  a  manner  which  is  altogclher  lake  and 
erroneous.  That  God,  in  the  mode  of  his  existence,  is  un- 
limited— that  the  First  Cause  is  not  dependent  on ^  and  can 
not  be  qualiiiad  by  any  other  being,  is  self* evident,  and  is 
nothing  but  a  mere  identical  proposition.  But  this  charac- 
ter does  not  admit  of  lieing  applied  to  his  inner  essence,  or 
His  essential  attributes  in  relation  to  man  and  the  whole 
creation.  Wo  to  all  tnen,  nay,  we  mig:ht  rather  say,  wo  to 
all  created  beings,  if  God  were  really  absolute — if,  for  in* 
stance,  His  justice,  which,  however,  is  the  first  and  principal 
of  all  Hia  attributes,  were  not  manifoldly  modified,  limited, 
and  conditioned  by  His  goodness.  His  mercy,  and  His  pa- 
tience. Before  such  a  justice  of  God,  if  it  were  at  once  to 
make  such  an  unconditional  manifestation  of  itself,  the  whole 
world  in  terror  would  sink  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  it  is  not 
fto.  Man  does  hope^he  must  believe — *ay,  we  may  go  on 
and  add,  man  does  know,  that  the  divine  justice  is  not  un- 
conditional, but  is  in  an  enmient  degree  limited  by  Hi» 
fatherly  love  and  goodness. 

No  doubt,  too,  it  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  for- 

fotten,  that  the  divine  love  and  grace  are  also  conditioned 
y  the  attribute  of  justice,  what,  however,  in  a  certain  eP- 
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feminate  theology  o€  a  recent  day,  seems  to  have  been 
totally  overlooked.  However,  this  grave  error  of  a  too 
sentiinental  view  of  divine  things  is  now  pretty  generally 
recognized  as  such,  and,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  properly  lie  within  the  scope  of  oar 
present  disquisition.  Now,  the  position  that  the  justice  and 
the  grace  of  Grod  mutually  limit  each  other,  involves  noth- 
ing unintelligible,  or,  in  this  sense,  inconceivable ;  as,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  with  the  baseless  phantom  of  the  absolute, 
where  the  empty  phrase  becomes  only  the  more  unintelli- 
gible the  more  frequently  it  is  repeated.  How  much  more 
correct,  in  thb  respect,  were  the  definitions  and  distinctions 
of  the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity,  especially  the  Py- 
thagoreans. With  them  the  limitless  and  the  indeterminate 
were  even  the  imperfect  and  the  evil,  and  the  former  they 
regarded  as  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  latter ;  while 
the  fixedly  definite  and  positive,  which  forms  the  very  heart 
and  core- of  personality,  was  with  them  identical  with  the 
good:  and  unquestionably,  Good's  personality — the  funda- 
mental notion,  the  proper  and  universal  doema  of  every 
religion  that  acknowledges  the  one  true  God^ — is  the  true 
center  around  which  the  whole  inquiry  revolves.  For  the 
question  is,  whether  philosophy,  while  it  allows  this  idea  to 
stand  indeed  extem^ly,  and  apparently — ^for  even  in  Ger- 
many only  one  has  been  found  bold  enough  to  deny  it 
expressly  and  without  reserve — ^intends  all  the  while  to  put 
it  quietly  aside,  and  secretly  to  entomb  it  by  refusing  to 
see  in  it  any  thing  more  than  an  illusion  of  the  natural 
feelings.  The  point  at  issue  is  whether,  bv  so  teaching, 
philosophy  is  to  come  into  direct  collision  with  one  of  man's 
roost  universal  and  deeply-rooted  feelings,  and  to  produce 
an  eternal  schism — an  irreconcilable  discord — ^not  only  be- 
tween science  and  faith,  but  even  between  science  and  life. 
For  to  imsettle  life,  is  even  the  necessary  result  of  ration- 
alism. 

But  let  us  now  turn  firom  the  ^'AhsohU^'  of  reason  to  the 
personal  God  of  the  believers  among  all  peoples  and  times. 
If,  now,  the  knowledge  of  God  be  not  a  discovery  of  the 
reason,  whose  proper  office  is  to  analyze  and  investi^te — 
if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  only  able  to  understand  of  Him 
BO  much  as  is  given  and  imparted  to  us,  then  the  matter 
assumes  quite  another  aspect.  If  God  has  conferred  a 
knowledge  of  Himself  upon  man — ^if  He  has  spoken  to  him, 
has  revealed  Hunself  to  hiiB— as  is  the  common  tradition 
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of  all  ancient  JiBtions»  the  more  UTianimously  con^ol^orated 
the  older  tliey  are — then  ia  tiio  power  to  uiicSeiistami  tliis 
4livine  com nauni cation  given  together  aiul  at  tlie  satne  time 
with  it^  even  though  we  should  be  foixed  to  allow  that  this 
iniellectual  capacity  tie  liraited  by  human  frailty  and  ex- 
treniely  imperfect.  To  take  our  cstimiito  of  it  as  low  as 
posaihle,  we  will  conceive  it  to  be  something  like  the  decree 
of  intelHgenc^:«  witli  which  a  cliild  eighteen  months  old  un- 
derstands its  mother.  Much  it  doee  not  underatand  at  all; 
other  things  it  mi^^takcB,  or  perhaps  does  not  fully  attend 
to^  and  \iB  answcrSt  ti>o^  are  not  much  to  the  pnrjioae ;  but 
eonitithing,  neveitheless^  it  docs  und orstand— this  we  s^ 
clearly  enough*  On  this*  point  vve  should  not  be  likely  lo 
he>  led  astray,  even  though  the  theorist  should  wish  to  raise 
a  doubt  on  the  matter*  by  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
child  could  not  properly  understand  its  mother,  since  for 
that  purpose  it  would  bc^  ncces»ary  for  it  to  have  previously 
lefirned  thorcnighly  and  methodically  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar. Wg  believe,  however,  vvliaJ,  nideed,  we  see,  that 
man'a  iK)wer  of  undei-standing  divine  things  is  really  very 
imperfect.  For  the  relation  between  the  child  a  year  and 
a  half  old  and  its  mother  completely  represents  that  of  man 
to  God,  with  the  moi^  than  half-impei-fect  organs  that  are 
given  him  for  this  pui^pose — with  bis  so  manifoldly  hmited 
mind  or  spirit,  which  is  a  spark  of  heavenly  light,  indeed, 
but  still  only  a  spark — a  drop  out  of  the  ocean  of  the  in- 
finite whole — ^and,  moreover*  with  his  half-soub  For  half- 
soul  w^e  may  and  must  ca!)  it  in  tins  rcapect*  since  with  tbe 
one  half  it  is  tnnied  to  the  earth,  and  still  wholly  fraiemizea 
with  the  sensible  world  ;  while  with  the  otiier  it  is  tliroctcd 
to*  and  is  percipient  of,  the  divine.  But  such  a  childlike 
and  humble  docility  will  not  satisfy  the  proud  reason,  and 
eo  it  m  ever  tnniing  again  to  the  other  absohitc  road  of  a 
false,  imaginary,  and  unhuman  knowledge.  Fundament- 
ally* however,  those  two  words,*  which  alone  man  can  he 
C4.utain  of  with  rc^jiect  to  f  Jotl,  would,  since  God  invariably 
imparts  to  every  creature  il^  due  measure,  he  quite  enough, 
if  only  man  would  always  rightly  apply  and  faitlifuily  pi-©- 
sene  them. 

Now,  to  this  first  hypothesis  we  might  append  the  further 
question ; — supposing  that  Gcfd  has  irnparttxl  a  knowledge 
of  Himself  to  mankind — hns  spoken  to  them*  and  revealed 
Himself  to  them — is  it  not  highly  probable  that  He  bae  oc^ 
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dftined  some  institotion  for  the  further  propagation  and 
diffusion  of  revealed  truth,  and  also  for  the  maintenance 
as  well  of  its  original  integrity  as  also  of  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  it  ?  But  I  must  content  myself  with  merely  ad- 
vancing this  question.  I  can  not  attempt  to  prosecute  it  in 
the  present  place ;  for  its  further  consideration  would  carry 
us  out  of  the  established  limits  of  philosophy  into  the  do- 
main of  history,  and  it  involves,  moreover,  the  positive  arti- 
cles of  faith. 

But  the  previous  question,  whether  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  we  either  possess  or  are  capable  of  possessing,  be  a 
science  of  absolute  reason,  or  rawer  an  understanding  of 
given  data,  and  consequently  a  science  of  experience,  and 
resting,  ultimately,  on  revelation — ^tiiis  certainly  falls  within 
the  scope  of  philosophical  investigation.  Indeed,  it  forms 
the  chiefest  and  most  essential  problem  of  philosophy,  inas- 
much as  it  is  properly  the  very  question  c£  being  and  nan- 
heing-^-of  a  true  and  human,  or  of  an  empty  and  imaginary 
science-— that  is  here  to  be  decided.  On  this  account,  a 
precise  and  correct  phraseology  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
toward  a  right  solution  of  tliis  leading  topic  of  philosophi- 
cal inquiry.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  deserving  of  remark,  and 
well  calculated  to  arrest  our  attention,  that  nowhere  in 
Holy  Writ,  nowhere  in  all  antiquity,  or  in  any  of  the  great 
teachers  and  philosophers  of  olden  time,  is  there  any  men- 
tion made  of  God's  reason — but  universally  it  is  intelligence 
or  understanding,  an  omniscient  intelligence  that  is  ascribed 
to  Him.  The  wrongful  interchange  of  the  two  words  was 
reserved  exclusively  for  our  modem  times,  and  for  the 
epoch  of  the  absolute  rule  of  reason,  and  of  the  worse  than 
Babylonish  confusion  of  scientific  terms  which  has  arisen 
out  of  it.  The  only  exceptions  fix)m  the  previous  remark, 
which  may  be  found  in  antiquity,  are  confined  to  one  or 
two  of  the  Stoics.  But  when  we  reflect  how  greatiy  their 
whole  chapter  on  the  Deity  labors  under  the  evil  influence 
of  that  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  necessity  and  blind  fate, 
which  forms  the  reproach  of  the  whole  Stoical  theory,  this 
apparent  exception  serves  to  confirm  the  general  rule,  that 
a  wrong  use  of  language  invariably  has  its  source  in  a  ration- 
alistic basis  of  speculation,  or,  perhaps,  is  itself  the  spring 
and  occasion  of  that  erroneous  point  of  view.  God  is  un- 
questionably the  author  of  reason.  If,  therefore,  any  one 
he  disposed  to  call  the  divine  order  of  things  (which,  how- 
ever, IS  not  the  Deity  himself)  a  divine  reason,  this  is  a 
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mare  toatter  of  iodiirerence.  Only  in  aucli  m  cmse  tlie  qti^t- 
tion  to  be  agitated  would  uoi  involve  Ihe  mere  oxp]:«tttoit# 
but  rather  the  meaning  which  is  asaociated  with  it,  But^ 
for  my  part»  1  should  prefer  to  avoid  a  mcMie  of  speaking 
which  might  ^yg  rise  to  great  misconception-  Aud  tbia  ia 
the  more  deairahlo  tlie  more  needful  it  La  at  all  times  care- 
fully to  diitiugumh  between  the  true  and  souud  reason  and 
its  contrary.  God  is  the  autlior  of  the  »ound  reason,  i.  e^ 
of  the  reason  which  folio wä  and  is  obedient  to  the  divine 
Older.  But  the  other,  the  rebellioua  reason,  ha«  for  its 
flource  that  spirit  of  negation  which  every  where  opposes 
God,  and  has  drawn  so  great  a  part  of  creation  after  him  in 
his  fa!).  For,  having  lost  Ids  true  center*  and  finding  none 
in  himaelf,  that  evil  spirit,  with  indescribable  desire  and 
raging  passional eness,  seeks  to  find  ono  in  the  disordered 
world  of  sense,  and  in  its  noblest  ornament— even  in  the 
sou]  of  man^  the  very  jevvel  of  creation.  And  this  is  even 
the  origin  of  the  rebellious  ixsason.  And  it  is  i^ebeltioiii 
even  l>ecause  having  wandered  from  its  center  in  the  loving 
soul,  which  again  has  its  center  in  Ooclr  it  has  thrown  off 
the  obedience  of  love,  that  holy  bond  which  retains  the  soul 
in  subjection  to  the  divine  order.  How  far  in  the  present 
day,  amid  tlie  fermenting  rationalistic  medley  which  consti- 
tutes the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  sound  reason  which  will- 
ingly follows  and  obseivea  the  divine  oi^der,  or  thai  re- 
bellious resÄ^n  which  is  absolute  in  itaelf,  has  the  upper 
hand,  and  forms  the  predominant  element,  is  a  question 
easy  of  Sülution.  It  is  one  which  I  am  content  to  leave  to 
the  decision  of  all  who  are  in  any  degree  acquainted  with 
the  prevailing  tone  of  8cici*ce  and  of  life. 

The  philosophy  which  1  have  here  undertaken  to  devel- 
op, setting  out  from  the  soul  as  ihe  beginning  and  lirst  suV 
ject  of  Its  »peculations,  contemplates  the  mind  or  spirit  as 
Its  highe-st  and  supreme  object.  Accordingly,  in  its  doc* 
trine  of  the  Deity,  directly  opposing  every  i-ationaliniic 
tendency,  it  conceives  of  Him  and  represcmts  him  as  n  liv- 
ing spirit,  a  personal  Grod,  and  not  merely  as  an  absolute 
reason,  or  a  rational  order.  If,  therefore,  for  the  aake  of 
distinction,  it  requires  some  peculiar  and  cfaaracieristic  des- 
ignation, it  might,  in  contrast  with  those  errors  of  Material- 
ism and  Idealism  which  I  have  described  and  condemned» 
be  very  aptly  termed  »Spiritualism,  But  our  doctnne  is  not 
any  such  system  of  reason  as  the  others  pretend  to  be*  It 
la  an  inward  experimental  science  of  a  higher  order,    Sudi 
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a  demgnation,  consequently,  bespeaking  as  it  does,  a  pre- 
tension of  System,  is  not  very  appropriate,  and  is,  at  all 
events,  snperflnous.  It  is  best  inoicated  by  a  simple  name, 
sach  as  we  have  given  it  in  calling  it  a  philosophy  of 
life. 

Moreover,  the  revelation  by  which  GK)d  makes  himself 
known  to  man,  does  not  admit  of  being  limited  exclusively 
to  the  written  wonL  Nature  itself  is  a  book  written  on 
bodi  sides,  both  wiüiin  and  without,  in  everv  line  of  which 
the  finger  of  Gk>d  is  discernible.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  Holy 
Writ  in  visible  form  and  bodily  shape— a  song  of  praise  on 
the  Creator's  omnipotence  composed  in  living  imagery. 
But  besides  Scripture  and  nature— those  two  great  wit- 
nesses to  die  greatness  and  majesty  df  GM — there  is  in  the 
voice  of  conscience  nothing  less  than  a  divine  revelation 
within  man.  This  is  the  mat  awakening  call  to  the  two 
other  louder  and  fuller  proclamations  of  revealed  truth. 
And,  lastly,  in  universal  history  we  have  set  before  us  a 
real  and  manifold  application  and  progressive  development 
of  revelation.  Here  the  luminous  threads  of  a  divine  and 
higher  guidance  glimmer  through  the  remarkable  events  of 
history.  For,  not  onlv  in  the  career  of  whole  ages  and  na- 
tions, but  also  in  the  hves  of  individuals,  the  ruling  and  be- 
niraant  hand  of  Providence  is  every  where  visible. 

Fourfold,  consequently,  is  the  source  of  revelation,  from 
which  man  derives  his  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  learns  his 
win,  and  understands  his  operation  and  power— conscience, 
nature,  Holy  Writ,  and  umversal  history.  The  teaching  of 
the  latter  is  often  of  that  earnest  and  awful  kind,  to  which 
we  may,  in  a  large  sense,  apply  the  adage,  *'  Who  will  not 
learn  must  feeL"  How  often  does  it  show  us  some  mighty 
edifice  of  fortune,  which,  having  no  firm  basis  in  the  deep 
soU  of  truth  and  the  divine  order,  owed  its  rapid  growth 
and  false  splendor  to  some  evil  influence,  falling  suddenly 
in  ruins,  as  if  stricken  by  the  invisible  breath  of  a  superior 
power.  On  such  occasions  the  public  feeling  recognizes 
the  hand  which  sets  a  Hmit  to  every  temerity  in  the  history 
of  the  world — to  every  extravagance  of  a  folse  confidence 
—and  appoints  it  its  ultimate  term.  And  the  olden  notion 
(mdiich,  with  men  of  the  day,  had  become  little  more  than 
an  antiquated  legend)  of  Good's  retributive  justice,  re- 
samee  its  place  among  the  actuating  sentiments  oi  life,  with 
new  and  intense  significance.  The  sublime  truth,  however, 
a  only  too  soon  foargotten»  and  the  temporary  alarm  sub- 
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sides  bul  too  quickly  into  the  habitual  ealm  of  a  IttUe  se- 
curity— ^that  old  ojid  hereditary  foelttig^  of  human  uature. 

The  volume  of  Holy  Writ^  as  il  is  tranönutied  lo  us*,  and 
was  first  commenced  about  three-and-Üjirry  centuiieB  ago, 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  oi^  an  earUor  sacred  tradi* 
tion  in  the  twenty -four  cen  tunes  which  preceded  it.  80 
ßir,  indeed,  is  the  supposition  of  such  an  Cfriginal  revelation 
from  Ijeing  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  that»  on  llie  con- 
trary, it  containA  explicit  allusioiia  to  the  feet,  that  such  a 
manifoli]  enlightenmeDt  was  imparted  to  the  first  maji,  as 
well  as  to  that  patriarch  who,  aAer  the  desti'uction  of  the 
pnnieval  world  of  giant»,  was  the  second  pnogenitör  of 
mankind.  But  nn^  this  divine  knowledgef  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  pi-imary  suurce  of  aU  iUuminatioDy  flowed 
down  in  free  and  unconfintid  channels  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  to  the  different  nations  which  branched  off  from 
the  parent  stock,  the  original  sacred  traditions  were  sooft 
disfigured  and  overloaded  with  fictions  and  fables,  la 
these,  however,  a  rich  abundance  of  remarkable  vestij 
and  precious  germs  of  divine  truth  were  mixed  up  w 
Bacchnnalian  rites  and  immoral  mysteries.  And  thus,  amid 
a  multitude  of  sensuans  and  stimulating  images,  the  pure 
and  simple  truth  w^as  buried,  as  in  a  second  chaos,  under  a 
mnse  of  contratlictory  symbols.  Hence  arose  that  Uahylon* 
ish  confusion  of  languages,  emhleraa,  anil  legends,  which  is 
universally  to  he  met  with  among  ancient,  and  evou  the 
most  primitive  nations*  In  the  great  work^  therefore,  of 
purification,  and  of  a  restoration  of  true  religion  (which 
we  may  call  a  second  revelation,  or,  at  least,  as  a  second 
stage  thereof),  a  rigid  exclusion  of  this  heat  hen  Isli  admix- 
tnre  of  fable  anrj  immorality  was  the  fiimt  and  most  es^sential 
requisite.  But  those  older  revelations,  imparted  to  the  first 
man  and  the  second  progenitor  of  mankind,  are  escpi^i^ly 
laid  down  as  the  groundwork  ofthat  evangel  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  whole  volume  of 
Script oie,  and  fnniishes  us  thereby  with  a  key  to  under- 
Btfind  the  history  and  religion  «jf  the  primitive  wfirld — ^r, 
10  speak  absolutely,  the  true  Genesiis  tif  the  existing  world, 
its  history  and  its  science,  Tim  di>uble  principle,  expresily 
recognising,  im  the  one  band,  an  original  revelation  and 
divine  illuminution  of  the  first  progenitors  of  the  hiimiui 
faee,  of  which  the  olden  and  less  coiTuptud  monuments  of 
hefahenibm  still  retain  many  a  trace  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
fttjcicily  rejecting  the  additions  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerated 
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heatheniam,  with  all  its  tissue  of  &ble6  and  false,  godless 
mysteries,  most  be  kept  steadily  in  view  in  examining  the 
earliest  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For  the  neglect, 
or  imperfect  consideration  of  it,  has  already  led,  and  is  ever 
likely  to  give  rise  to  many  complicated  doubts  and  pervert- 
ed views,  which  imperil  not  only  the  simple  understanding 
of  the  whole  body  of  revealed  Scripture,  oat  even  the  right 
conception  of  revelation. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  not  only  philosophical,  but  ab- 
solutely every  higher  species  of  knowledge  is  an  internal 
science  of  expenence.  For  the  formal  science  of  mathe- 
matics is  not  a  positive  science  for  the  cognition  of  a  real 
object,  so  much  as  an  oiganon  and  aid  for  other  sciences, 
which,  however,  as  stich,  is  both  excellent  in  itself,  and  ad- 
mits of  many  useful  applications.  We  may,  therefore,  on 
this  hypothesis  consider  each  of  these  four  faculties  of  man, 
which  I  have  called  the  principal  poles  or  leading  branches 
of  human  consciousness,  as  a  peculiar  sense  for  a  particulax 
domain  of  truth.  For  all  experience  and  all  science  there- 
of rests  on  some  cognitive  sense  as  the  organ  of  its  imme- 
diate perceptions.  .  Now,  the  reason,  which,  in  its  form  of 
conscience,  announces  itself  as  an  internal  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  is,  as  the  faculty  for  the  development  and  com- 
munication of  thought,  usually  named  the  common  sense. 
It  constitutes  the  bond  of  connection  between  men  and 
their  thoughts,  which  ib  dependent  on  and  conditioned  by 
language  ajod  its  organ,  and  may  be  called  the  sense  for  all 
that  is  distinctively  human.  In  this  respect  it  forms  the 
foundation  and  first  grade  of  all  other  senses  for,  and  im- 
mediate organs  of,  a  higher  knowledge.  Fancy,  again, 
being  itself  but  a  reflection  of  life  and  of  the  living  powers 
of  the  natural  world,  is  the  inward  sense  for  nature,  which, 
as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  shown,  first  lends  and  assures 
to  natural  science  its  due  import  and  true  living  significance. 
And,  inasmuch  as  the  perfect  intellection  of  a  single  object 
results  Grom  the  totality  alone— the  significance  and  spirit  of 
the  whole — therefore  the  understanding  is  the  sense  for 
that  mind  [^^/]  which  manifests  itself  in  the  sensible  world, 
whether  this  be  a  human  or  natural,  or  the  supreme  Divine 
intelligence. 

Now,  if  we  may  venture  to  consider  the  fourfold  revela- 
tion of  Grod  in  conscience,  in  nature,  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
the  world's  history,  as  so  many  living  springs  or  fertilizing 
ttxeams  o€  a  higgler  truth»  we  must  suppose  the  existence 
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of  a  good  soil  to  re  calve  the  water  of  life  and  the  good  seed 
of  divine  knowledge.  For  without  an  organ  of  suscepti- 
bility for  gooti  to  receive  the  divine  gift  from  above^  no 
amount  of  revelation  would  benefit  man.  Now,  the  aoul» 
So  suBcoptihle  of  ^ood  on  all  sides,  both  &oni  within  and 
irom  wiihtiui,  is  even  thia  organ  for  tbo  reception  of  rev- 
elatiou«  And  this  function  of  the  flou!,  together  with  iia 
creation  of  laiigtiag^  as  tlie  outer  form  of  human  knowl- 
edge, con&titutfifl  its  contribution  to  sciencef  and  eapeciaDy 
to  internal  science.  And  even  with  the  understanding,  aa 
the  sense  which  discerns  the  meaning  and  purport  df  reT* 
elation,  the  soul  is  cooperative— since  nothing  divine  can 
be  understood  merely  in  the  ideai  and  of  and  by  itdelf 
alone,  but  in  every  case  a  fooling  for  it  must  have  preceded, 
or^  at  leafit,  contributed  toward  its  coroplete  underBtandiuef* 
The  soul,  consequently,  which  is  tbua  susceptible  of  the  di- 
vine, is  ever  infonnlng  itself  about,  or  eo*uporating  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Godlike,  And  this,  the 
soul'a  love  and  puiBuit  of  divine  truths  when,  unfolding 
itaelf  in  thought»  ic  comes  forth  in  an  investiture  of  words» 
is  even  philosophy^ — not,  indeed,  the  dead  aopbialic  of  the 
echook,  but  one  which,  aa  it  is  a  philosophy  of  life,  can  Ije 
nothing  less  than  living.  And  the  soul,  thus  ardently 
yearning  for  the  divine,  and  bolh  receiving  and  fkitb^lly 
maintaining  the  revealed  Word,  is  the  common  center  to- 
ward which  all  the  four  springs  of  life  and  st roams  of 
truth  converge.  In  ^tee  naeditarion  it  t-econcile»  and  eotn- 
bines  them« 

On  this  account  the  oldest  and  most  natural  form  of 
philosophy  was  that  of  dialogue,  which  did  not,  however, 
exclude  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  simple  narrative, 
or  the  continuous  explanation  of  higher  and  abstruser 
questions.  Philosophy,  accoi-dingly,  might  not  iDappropri- 
ately  be  delincd  as  a  dialogue  of  the  aoul  in  its  free  medi- 
tation  on  divine  things.  And  this  was  the  very  form  li 
actually  possessed  among  the  earliest  and  noblest  of  the 
philosophers  of  untiquity — firit  of  all  really  and  oralty,  «a 
with  Pythagoras  and  Socmtee,  and  lastly  in  its  written  ox- 
posilioUf  of  which  stylo  Plato  was  the  great  and  consum* 
mate  master.  But  it  was  only  to  the  noblest  and  best  of 
all  ranks^  though  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  that 
these  the  j^rosteet  men  of  antiquity  communicated  their 
treasures  of  philosophical  %visdom.  In  tins  course  Pytha- 
goras fitvt  set  the  example,  which,  on  the  whole^  was  io^ 
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lowed  ako  by  Socrates  and  Plato.  For,  in  general,  the 
latter  confined  their  philosophical  teaching  to  a  select  circle, 
and  imparted  it,  as  it  were,  under  the  seal  of  friendship, 
to  such  only  as  in  the  social  intercourse  of  life  they  admitted 
to  close  and  familiar  intimacy.  Occasional  exceptions  were, 
perhaps,  furnished  by  their  disputes  with  the  sophists,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  were  constrained  to  adopt,  not 
only  the  weapons,  but  also  the  method  of  their  adversaries 
— a  license  ca  which  Plato,  perhaps,  has  too  often  availed 
himself  even  if  he  has  not  sometimes  abused  it  For  about 
this  time  the  sophists  introduced  a  practice  as  erroneous  as 
their  doctrine  was  fiilse.  Publishing  their  philosophemes  to 
the  whole  people,  they  treated  it  and  quarreled  about  it  in 
the  market-place  as  a  common  party  matter.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure was  in  every  sense  permcious,  and  one  which  must 
have  brou^  even  truth  itself  into  contempt.  Lastiy, 
Aristode  comprised  in  his  manuals  the  collective  results 
of  all  eariier  philosophical  speculation,  and  intrusted  his 
treasury  of  mature  knowledge  and  well-sifted  and  newly- 
arranged  thoughts  to  the  keeping  of  a  school.  Now,  we 
should  be  far  from  justified  were  we  to  make  this  a  reproach 
agaii»t  this  master  of  subtlety  and  profoundest  of  thinkers ; 
for  at  this  time  all  true  intellectud  life  had,  together  with 
public  spirit,  become  extinct  among  the  Greeks,  amid  the 
disorders  of  democracy,  or  under  the  pressure  of  the  armed 
supremacy  of  Macedonia.  Still  it  must  ever  remain  a  mat- 
ter of  pn>fi)und  regret  For  philosophy,  as  standing  in  the 
center  between  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  divine  education 
of  man  and  die  external  force  of  civil  right  and  material 
power,  ought  to  be  true  mundane  soul  tWeltseele]  which 
animates  tuid  directs  the  development  or  ages  and  of  the 
whole  human  race.  Deeply,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  deplored 
whenever  science,  and  especially  philosophy,  are  withdrawn 
from  this  wide  sphere  of  universal  operation,  and  from  human 
life  itself,  to  remain  banished  and  cooped  up  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  schooL 


LECTURE  IV, 

or  TBE  SOUL  IN  RELATION  TO  NATURE. 

**  We  know  in  part/*  exclaimed,  with  burning  zeal,  th€ 
Bonest  man  of  Goa  in  Holy  Scripture,  **  We  know  In  part^ 
and  we  prophesy  in  part,"  How  true  ilie  first  member  of 
this  8ent4::nce  is  even  in  the  ca^e  of  thiit  knowledge  of  God 
which  alone  deserve»  the  name  of  knowledge,  or  repays 
the  trouble  of  its  acquisition,  the  previous  Lecture  mu«t  in 
many  ways  have  served  to  convince  vls.  The  second  mem- 
ber, which  will  chiefly  occupy  our  attention  in  the  prt*>t'nl 
diäciission,  lA  in  an  eminent  degree  applicable  to  phyaicai 
öcieuce*  For  what,  in  fact»  is  all  our  knowledge  of  nature, 
eoosidered  as  a  wliolo  and  in  its  inmost  essence,  bur  a  mora 
spoculatioOp  conjecture^  and  guess  upon  guess  t  What  is 
it  bul  an  endless  series  of  tentative  experiments,  by  which 
we  are  continually  hoping  to  succeed  in  unveiUng  the 
secret  of  lijo,  to  seize  the  wonderful  Proteus,  and  to  iiold 
him  fast  in  the  chains  of  sei  once  7  Or  is  it  not,  perhnps, 
one  ever-renewed  attempt  to  decipher  more  completely 
tlian  biihetto  the  aybilltne  in&cnptiima  on  the  ptled^up  rows 
and  layers  of  tombs»  which  as  nature  grovi*s  older  convert 
its  great  Ixidy  into  one  vast  catacomb^  and  so  perchance  to 
&]ii  til  er  ein  the  key  to  unlock  and  bring  to  light  the  far 
greater  —  nay»  the  greatest  of  all  riddles^ — the  riddle  of 
death  t  Now  there  are  undoubtedly,  even  in  nature  it^el^ 
ficcasional  indicatioTis  of»  acattered  hints  and  remote  allusiond 
to*  a  final  crisis»  when  even  in  nature  and  in  ihia  sensible 
and  elementary  world,  hfe  shall  be  entirely  separat^<l  from 
death,  and  when  death  it^jclf  dial!  be  no  more.  Gravely  to 
}m  pondered  and  in  nowise  to  be  neglected  are  these  hintA, 
altbouijh  without  the  aid  of  a  higher  Uluminaiion  they  must 
forever  remain  unintelli^ble  to  man.  Thus  considered^ 
however»  the  universe  itself  appears  replete  with  dumb 
echoes  and  terrestrial  resounds  of  divine  revelation*  It  is 
not,  therefore»  without  reason  and  significance,  if  in  tins 
beautiful  hymn  the  ancient  prophetess  of  nature  lends  her 
concurrent  testimony  to  the  promises  of  the  holy  seer  of  a- 
lasr  day  of  creation,  which  nature  shall  c-elebrate  as  the 
great  day  of  her  reiiovatiotj  and  toward  winch  she  yeairui 
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with  an  indescribable  longing  which  is  nowhere  so  inimita- 
bly depicted,  so  strongly  and  so  vividly  expressed,  as  in 
Holy  Writ  itselE  Holy  Scripture  could  not  and  can  not 
contain  a  system  of  science,  whether  as  a  philosophy  of 
reason  or  a  science  of  nature.  Nay,  in  this  form  of  a 
manual  and  methodical  compendium  of  divine  knowledge, 
it  could  not  inspire  us  with  confidence  either  as  revelation 
or  as  science.  Condescending  altogether  to  the  wants  of 
man,  both  in  form  and  language,  it  consists  of  a  collection 
of  occasional  and  wholly  practical  compositions  derived* 
immediately  from,  and  expressly  designed  for,  life— in  a 
certain  sense  it  consists  of  nothing  but  the  registers  and 
social  statutes  either  oi  the  pro^^etic  people  or  of  the 
apostolical  community.  Accordingly,  its  contents  are  of  a 
mixed  nature :  historical,  legal,  instructive,  hortatory,  con- 
solatory, and  prophetical,  together  with  a  rich  abundance 
of  minute  and  special  allusions,  while  it  enters  eveiy  where 
into,  and  with  watchful  love  adapts  itself  to,  individual 
wants  and  local  peculiai*ities.  And  the  form  of  these  writ- 
ings, at  once  so  singular  in  its  kind — and  in  such  marvelous 
wise,  but  yet  so  eminently  human — ^is  so  &r  from  being  in- 
consistent with  the  divine  character,  that  the  very  conde- 
scension of  the  Deity  constitutes  a  new  and  additional  but 
most  characteristic  proof  of  genuine  revelation.  Only  the 
first  fbandation-«tone  and  the  key  and  comer-stone  form  an 
exception.  Embracing  within  their  spacious  limits  the 
beginning  of  nature  and  the  end  of  the  world,  they  form, 
as  it  were,  the  comer-rings  and  the  bearing-staves  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  revelation.  And  while  on  the  one 
side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  in  the  opening  no  less  than  in 
the  closing  book,  which  contain  almost  as  many  mysteries 
as  words,  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  secret  significa- 
tion is  set  up,  still  all  else  that  is  inclosed  within  the  holy 
ark  receives  therefirom  sufficient  light  for  its  peifect  eluci- 
dation. In  all  other  respects  the  style  is  that  of  a  plain 
narrative  couched  in  very  appropriate  and  simple  words; 
and  if  the  masters  of  criticism  in  classical  antiquity  have 
quoted  a  few  passages  from  the  be^nnine  of  Genesb  as 
the  most  exalted  instances  of  the  sublime,  still  it  was  in  the 
very  simplicity  and  extreme  plainness  of  the  language  that 
they  recognized  this  character  of  sublimity.  From  these 
two  ends,  moreover — ^from  this  first  root  as  well  as  fit)m  the 
last  crown  of  the  book,  there  proceeds  many  threads  and 
▼eins,  which,  running  through  the  tissue,  bind  it  together 
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more  cloaely  iuto  a  living  unity,  on  which  account,  althou^ 
confiiesting  of  so  many  and  auch  divers  booke»  it  ia  juaüy 
consider^  aa  one,  being  caUed  simply  the  "  Book"  (Bible). 
Consequently  it  would,  as  already  said,  be  foolbh  to  look 
for  a  system  of  science  in  the  divine  book  for  men,  Never- 
llieleiss  we  do  meet  here  and  there  with  single  words  about 
nature  and  her  secrets — hints  occflJüionally  dropped  and 
seemingly  accidental  expressions  —  which,  giving  a  clear 
and  full  informalion  as  to  much  that  is  hidden  therein, 
furnish  science  consequently  with  so  many  keys  for  un- 
locking nature.  These,  indeed,  are  not  scattered  througli- 
out  in  equal  measure,  but  here,  perhaps,  moi^e  thinly,  and 
there  again  more  thickly.  In  all  these  passages,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Old  Testament,  winch  not  only  depict 
the  externa!  beauties  and  visible  glory  of  nature,  but  also 
touch  upon  its  hidden  powers  and  inmost  seci^ts  of  life,  W 
may  obwrve  a  kind  of  intentional,  1  might,  perhupa,  m  * 
cautious  reserve  and  heedful  circumspection,  amounting 
times  almost  to  an  indisposition  lo  speak  out  fully  and 
clearly,  lest  the  abuse  or  probable  misconception  of  whut 
should  be  said  might  give  encouragement  to  the  heathenish 
and  wide-spread  deification  of  nature. 

In  the  New  Testament  (if  we  may  venture  to  speak  of 
these  things  in  the  same  natural  and  human  fashion  that 
Scripture  itself  employs)  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  language  feflf 
more  precise  and  clear.  On  the  whole,  the  relation  in 
which  Holy  Writ  and  divine  revelation  stand  to  natura 
itaelf,  and  the  science  thereof,  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  is  em- 
inently tender  and  wonderful,  but  not,  indeed,  intelligible 
at  the  first  glance,  or  broadly  definable  according  to  any 
rigoi'ous  and  established  notion.  It  is  one,  however,  capa 
ble  of  being  made  clearer  by  means  of  a  simile  boTToWi " 
from  Scripture  itself  Those  guileless  m^n  whom  the 
deem  er  chose  as  His  instrumenis  for  carrying  out  His  great 
work  of  the  redemption  of  the  world,  were  endued  with 
miraculous  powers»  which  it  was  and  ever  will  be  apparent, 
were  not  of  their  own  strength,  but  of  His.  Naw^  of  the 
first  of  these  apostles  it  is  narrated  that  a  healing  power, 
and,  as  it  were,  an  invisible  stream  of  life  proceeded  froH^j 
him,  without  his  being  conscious  of,  or,  at  least,  Avithout. I^^H 
regarding  it^  which  healed  the  sick  who  were  brought  od^B 
and  placed  within  the  range  of  his  shadow  as  he  pasted  by,* 

*  Scblogd  ifl  here  ^ItxHn^  lo^  and  sdjiptiiiff  to  tk»  piupow»  of  Iiib  Ülu» 
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lo  che  same  manner  the  fiery  wain  of  divine  reveladon, 
as  it  passes  on  its  way,  scatters,  in  single  words  and  im- 
ages, many  a  bright  spark.  The  radiant  shadow  of  the 
word  of  God,  as  it  falls,  is  sufficient  to  kindle  and  throw  a 
new  light  over  the  whole  domain  of  nature,  by  means  of 
which  the  true  science  thereof  may  be  firmly  established, 
its  inmost  secrets  explored  and  brought  into  coherence  and 
agreement  with  all  else. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  called  your  attention  to 
the  method  which  all  the  philosophers  of  reason,  without 
exception,  pursue.  In  difierent  ways,  according  to  the 
special  objects  they  have  in  view,  they  all  alike  presumed 
to  set  certain  absolute  and  impassable  limits  to  human  rear 
son  (which,  however,  by  some  slight  turn  or  other,  they 
soon  dextrously  contrive  to  transgress)  in  order  to  bring 
within  their  system  of  absolute  science — which  is  at  best 
but  a  dead  semblance— all  that  it  will  hold,  and  even  what 
it  can  not  contain.  Quite  different,  however,  is  it  with  the 
truth,  and  with  that  living  science  which  we  take  for  the 
basis  of  our  speculations.  For  from  it  it  appears  that  the 
soul  of  man,  however  liable  it  may  be  to  manifold  error,  is, 
nevertheless,  capable  of  receiving  the  divine  conmiunica- 
tions.  Since,  then,  man  can  possess  as  many  of  these  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  can  learn  as  much  of  divine 
things  as  it  is  given  to  him  to  know,  and  since,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  Grod  himself  who  is  the  primary  source  from 
which  all  man's  knowledge  flows,  and  his  guide  to  truth — 
who  shall  determine  the  measure  and  fix  the  limits — who 
shall  dare  to  say  how  much  of  knowledge  and  of  science 
Crod  will  vouchsafe  to  man  1 — who  shall  venture  to  prescribe 
the  limite  beyond  which  His  illumination  can  not  pass? 
This,  it  is  evident,  is  illimitable.  It  may  go  on  to  an  ex- 
tent which,  at  the  beginning,  man  would  not  have  believed 
to  be  possible.  In  a  word,  though  of  himself,  and  by  his 
own  unassisted  reason,  man  is  incapable  of  knowing  any 
thing,  yet  through  God,  if  it  be  his  will,  he  may  attain  to 
the  knowledge  o£  all  things.  And  yet  it  is  true,  though  in 
a  very  difierent  sense  fix>m  that  intended  by  these  philoso- 
phers of  reason,  that  man's  knowledge  is  in  reality  limited. 
No  absolute  limit,  indeed,  is  set  to  it.  Yet  because  it  is  a 
mixed  knowledge,  composed  of  outward  tradition  and  in- 
ward experience,  and  is  founded  on  the  i>erceptions  of  the 
external  and  internal  senses,  therefore  is  it  made  up  of  in- 
dividual instances,  extremely  slow  in  its  growth,  and  in  no 
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reBpect  perfect  anil  completCp  and  scarcely  ever  free  from 
faults  and  deficiencies.  Consequently,  wlien  eoneitlered  in 
its  totality,  and  as  pretending  to  bo  a  wbole,  it  is  invariably 
irai*erfect.  But  this  cbaracter  of  irapeifection  belongs,  in 
fact,  to  all  real  ficiencOr  as  derived  from  the  experience  of 
the  senses.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  the  fu^t  impression  free 
from  the  admixture  of  error ;  numberless  repeated  obßer- 
vations,  comparisons,  essays,  experiments,  and  corrections^ 
which  must  ofien  be  carried  on  through  many  centuries, 
not  to  say  many  tons  of  centuries,  are  necessary  before  a 
pure  and  stable  result  can  be  attained  to.  In  this  way  aU 
truly  human  knowledge  is  imperiect,  and  "  in  part  ;'*  and 
although,  on  the  contrary,  the  false  conceited  wisdom  may 
parade  itself  from  the  very  first  as  ftiUy  ripe  and  complete^ 
yet  in  a  very  brief  space  indeed  mil  its  imperfection  and 
rottenness  appear. 

And,  indeed,  the  character  of  impeifßct  ion  shows  itselfras 
in  all  otlier  human  things,  so  abo  in  the  science  of  nature» 
From  its  birth  among  the  earliest  naturalists  of  Greece  to 
ite  boasted  maturity  among  ourselves,  it  counts  an  age  of 
two  tniilonniums  and  a  hall*  of  unbroken  cultivation.  But 
now  if,  looking  beyond  tli«  explanation  of  single  isolated 
&ütep  we  consider  rather  our  knowledge  of  nature  in  its 
universal  system  and  internal  constitulion,  can  we  say  that 
physical  science  has,  during  the  time,  made  more  than,  per- 
baps,  two  steps  and  a  half  of  progress  t  And  this  slow  and 
totlsotne  advance  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  never  arrives  at 
more  than  **  knowing  in  part,"  b  the  law  of  every  depart- 
ment of  human  science*  Consequently  it  may  bo  justly 
eaid  of  the  development  of  man's  science,  that  with  God  a 
thousand  years  are  as  a  day»  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years,*  All  knowledge  drawn  from  the  senses  and  expe- 
rience is  bound  by  this  condition.  It  may,  no  do*ibt,  apply 
immediately  and  principally  to  extenial  experience,  which 
is  dependent  on  the  lower  and  oi-dinary  senses»  whether  we 
leckon  tbem  according  to  the  number  of  their  sepiitrate  or* 
^ans  as  five,  or  as  three  in  compliance  with  a  more  scien^ 
tific  classißcadon.  But  it  also  holds  equally  good  of  those 
which  we  pointed  out  and  descriiied  in  the  last  Lecture  as 
being  the  four  superior  scientific  senses,  the  organs  of  n 
knowledge  founded  on  a  higher  and  internal  cxperieuco, 
the  sense,  viz.,  of  reason^  the  sense  of  understanding,  the 
seme  for  nature  or  fancy,  and  the  proper  sense  for  God, 
*  3  Peter,  isi.,  9. 
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which  lies  in  the  inmost  free  will  of  man.  Not  merely  as 
the  faculty  of  suggestion  [AhndungsvermogenL  is  fancy  to 
he  regarded  as  the  iiigher  and  internal  sense  for  nature,  or 
because  it  is  from  this  side  that  the  affinity  of  man,  and  of 
man's  soul  with  nature,  is  most  distinctly  revealed,  but  it 
also  exhibits  itself  as  such  in  the  scientific  apprehension  of 
natural  phenomena.  That  dynamical  play  of  the  inner 
life,  that  law  of  a  living  force  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  every  phenomenon  of  nature,  is  a  something  so  fleeting 
and  evanescent  that  it  can  only  be  seized  and  fixed  by  the 
fancy  alone,  since,  as  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  by 
all  proß>und  observers  of  nature,  in  the  abstract  notion  life 
eludes  the  grasp,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  dead  formula. 

The  apprehension  of  a  living  object  in  thought,  so  as  to 
seize  ana  üx  it  in  its  mobile  vitality  and  its  fluctuating  and 
fleeting  states,  is  an  act  of  the  imagination,  which,  however, 
is  naturally  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  entirely  distinct  from 
artistic  or  poetical  fancy.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  worthy  of 
remark,  that  all  the  most  characteiistic  and  felicitous  terms 
which  are  employed  to  designate  the  great  discoveries  in 
modem  times  of  the  profounder  secrets  of  nature  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  boldly  figurative,  and  often  even  symboli- 
cal. Here,  therefore,  also,  we  have  a  manifestation  of  that 
affinity  which  subsists  between  nature  and  the  faculty  of 
&ncy,  by  which  alone  its  ever-stirring  vitality  is  scientific 
cally  apprehended. 

I  formerly  observed  that,  in  the  outer  senses,  as  faculties  of 
the  soul  subordinate  to  the  fancy,  a  higher  intellectual  en- 
dowment, as  a  special  gift  of  nature,  is  occasionally  found 
to  exist,  namely,  the  sense  of  art,  or  the  eye  for  beautiful 
forms,  and  the  ear  for  musical  sounds.  But  even  the  lower 
sense,  the  more  purely  organic  feeling,  is  often  evolved  to 
higher  degrees  of  susceptibility,  which,  however,  do  not 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  feeling  for  art,  but  form,  as  it 
were,  a  peculiar  and  special  sense  of  nature.  To  this  class 
belong  those  indescribable  feelings  of  sympathy  and  inward 
attraction — the  many  vivid  presentiments  of  a  strange  fore- 
boding— traces  of  which  may  be  observed  among  many 
other  animals  besides  man,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  music sd 
tones  and  emotions,  a  light  note  of  remote  affinity  seems  to 
bring  the  soul  of  man  in  unison  with  a  correspondent  nature 
soul  in  the  higher  members  of  the  brute  creation.  Num- 
berless are  the  instances  of  such  forebodings  (among  which 
we  most  reckon  also  the  significant  vision  or  dream)  re- 
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doubt,  from  their  strange  nature,  and  from  the  manifoUl 
difficulües  with  which  mao'a  mode  of  obseiTing  and  nar- 
rating these  pLcnomena  perplexes  the  coiiäideraiion  of 
tbera,  it  is  any  thing  but  easy,  in  any  individual  ra»e,  to 
atrlve  at  a  puiie  result,  and  to  paas  a  final  and  decisive 
aentence.  Still,  on  the  whole»  the  fat^  can  not  well  be 
denied,  as,  indeedi  it  is  not  even  attempted,  by  any  unprej- 
udiced and  profound  obsen^cr  of  nature  in  the  pnesetii 
day*  But  now,  if  such  aji  immediate  feeling  of  invisible 
light  and  life  does  freely  develop  and  clearly  manifest 
itself  aa  an  indubitable  faculty  and  a  perfectly  distinct  ilate 
of  the  cQQscionsness,  then  assuredly  we  have  herein  a  new 
or^an  of  perception  and  a  new  natural  sense.  Though  not» 
iudeedi  more  infallible  than  any  other  of  the  senses,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  tlie  source  of  very  i^markable  phenomenal 
which,  perhaps,  above  all  others  reqnbc  investigation,  in 
order  that  their  distinctive  character  may  he  precisely  aiul 
accurately  determined.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  r&- 
Htembor  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  determined  by  any  side- 
blow  of  caprice,  any  more  than  the  electric  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  atmosphere,  when  tliey  are  actually  lower- 
ing there»  are  to  be  got  rid  of  by  any  such  expedieat. 

It  is  only  just  and  right,  and  not  inconsbtent  with  true 
human  knowledge,  if  physical  science  should  cominence 
with  the  study  of  man.  Still,  if  we  would  contemplate  man 
from  the  side  of  natui'e,  it  seems  the  safer  course  to  en* 
deavor,  first  of  all,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  leading  idea  of  the 
whole  of  his  constitution  in  this  respect ,  rather  than  to  loie 
ourselves  in  the  contemplation  of  the  special  phenomena  of 
a  particular  sphere.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  whole  of 
man's  organization,  tho  or^nic  body  as  the  thiri]  constituent 
of  human  escistence,  I  will  merely  remark  that,  just  as  the 
triple  principle  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  is  repeated  in  the 
special  and  narrower  spheres  of  the  senses,  the  instnid 
and  the  passions,  and  even  in  the  different  forms  in  which 
disordered  intellect  usually  manifests  itself,  so  also  it  adii 
of  a  further  appUcation  to  the  organic  body  in  gei 
That  most  wonderiul  organization,  the  marvelous  stmc 
of  bones  and  muscles,  the  outward  organic  frame,  is, ; 
were,  the  body  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  pre-eminent3 
material  constituent  of  living  bodies.  The  sou]  of  man — 
here  consequently  the  organic  soul — is  in  the  blood  and  in 
the  five  or  six  organs  whose  functions  arc  firat  of  oil  tu 
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elaborate  the  blood  and  afterward  to  provide  for  its  circu- 
lation—or  periiaps  by  maintaining  a  perpetual  interchange 
of  the  breath  and  the  external  air,  to  keep  the  vital  flame 
constantly  burning  on  the  hearth  of  life  within.  A  third 
element — and,  indeed,  the  principal  one  of  the  three,  though 
only  noticeable  in  its  efiects  on  the  brain — exists  within  the 
higher  senses  and  functions — in  shorty  in  the  whole  nervous 
tissue.  But  it  lies  not  in  the  nervous  filaments  themselves : 
anatomy  can  not  detect  it,  for  it  is  not  visible  to  the  eye. 
On  this  account  some  have  called  it  the  sether  of  the  nerves 
to  indicate  its  incorporeal  nature— incorporeal,  t.  «.,  rela- 
tively to,  and  in  comparison  with,  the  other  two  constituents 
of  man — ^the  blood-soul,  and  the  external  frame— as  being 
the  spirit  of  life  in  the  organic  body.  Strictly  and  sharply 
enough  does  Holy  Writ  distinguish  this  spiritual  body  (as 
it  calls  it)  of  man  from  the  body  of  the  soul,  or  the  organic 
blood-soul,  considering  the  former,  as  it  were,  the  seed  of 
the  resurrection,  even  because  at  the  moment  of  death  this 
ethereal  bodyof-lieht  leaves  its  terrestrial  veil  to  be  in  due 
time  reunited  to  it  after  a  more  glorious  fashion.  And 
death  itself  is  even  nothing  else  than  its  total  departure  and 
painful  emancipation  fi*om  the  organic  body,  on  which  the 
features,  one  might  almost  say,  the  physiognomy  of  corrup- 
tion stamps  itself,  immediately  that  the  immortal  Psyche, 
the  invisible  seed  of  light  and  eternity,  has  put  off  the 
tabernacle  of  this  body. 

This  internal,  invisible  body-of-light  [LncJukarper]  is  also 
the  organ  and  the  center  of  all  the  higher  and  spiritual 
powers  of  the  human  oreanization.  For  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  a  partial  projection  of  this  life  of  light  which 
IS  latent  in  the  sound  organic  body  should  produce  such 
phenomena,  while  its  complete  projection,  or  rather  total 
separation,  would  have  death  for  its  result,  or  rather  would 
itself  be  death.  A  truly  scientific  view  o£  nature  can  easily 
enter  into  or  allow  the  legitimacy  of  this  idea.  The  true 
rule,  however,  and  standard  for  the  right  decision  of  phe- 
nomena of  this  kind  can  only  be  found  in  a  higher  region, 
even  because  they  themselves  lie  on  the  extreme  limits  of 
nature  and  life,  and  in  part  also  pass  beyond  them. 

We  therefore  prefer  to  follow  the  more  slow  but  sure 
course  of  development  pursued  by  physical  science  itself,  as 
commenced  nearly  twenty-five  centuries  ago  by  the  Graeks. 
On  the  whole  it  began  even  there  with  the  cognition  of 
man— of  lus  diseases  and  their  cure.     The  naturalists,  in- 
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deed^  of  the  presatit  day  are  m  genets]  disposed  to  laugh  at 
the  ideas  of  nature  which  were  advanced  by  the  first  phi- 
losophei^  of  Gi-eece,  and  to  despiM;  the  hypü theses  of  waier^ 
or  air,  or  fire,  as  being  the  esflence  of  all  things,  wbieh, 
nevertheless^  aß  the  first  be^nningH  of  a  clearer  contempla- 
tion and  of  a  higher  view  of  nature,  greatly  recunimend 
themaelves  by  their  extreme  »implicity.  But  however 
modem  observers  of  nature  may  be  ready  to  hand  these 
systems  over  to  fancy  as  so  many  pui*ely  poetical  cosmogo- 
nies, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  masters  of  medi- 
cine, with  greater  gi^lilude  and  uiller  acknowledgment  of 
his  merits^  reverence  Hippocrates  a  a  the  founder  of  their 
art.  For,  indeed,  as  such,  antl  not  pi-operly  as  a  science,  or 
at  any  i*ate  as  ari  art  far  more  than  as  a  science,  was  medi- 
cine regarded  by  its  founder  and  the  great  masters  who 
came  after  him.  They  |i Hiked  upon  it  aa  the  art  of  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseaae^  in  which  the  unerring 
tact  of  a  practiced  and  happy  judgment  is  of  primary  im- 
portance, and  where  the  rapifS  and  searching  glance  of 
genius  into  the  secret  lahoratones  of  life  or  into  the  hidden 
sources  of  dieease  is,  and  ever  will  he,  the  principal  and 
most  essential  points  The  mere  historical  acquaintance 
with  the  difierent  forms  of  diseases  and  their  remedies, 
with  botany,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  Isuraan  hoily,  with  the 
number  and  structure  of  its  organs,  forms  merely  the  mate- 
rials, the  external  sphci^c  of  medical  practice ;  w  bile  tf 
essential  qualification  is  even  this  penetrating  glance  wbi 
searches  out  the  inmost  serrets  of  the  bodily  temperament 
But  now  those  who  have  been  most  richly  gifted  tvith  Uns 
peculiar  gift  have  ever  been  the  last  to  believo  themselves 
possessed  of  a  perfect  science.  And  yet,  inEL^much  as  that 
physical  knowledge  which,  by  attaining  to  a  conn>h!Te  un* 
d  erstand  in  g  of  life,  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  and  e?(  plain 
the  mystery  of  death  would  alone  desene  the  name  of  the 
science  of  nature  ;  inasmuch  also  as  tlic  searching  glance 
of  tl»e  true  physician  amves  the  nearest  to  such  a  point, 
penetrating,  as  it  does,  deep  into  the  manifold  fluctuation 
and  atmggle  between  tlie  two,  and  into  tlie  secrets  of  their 
conflictj  this,  therefore,  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  the 
first  germ  of  life  for  a  futurü  science  of  nature,  which,  how- 
ever as  yet  undevclopedjiaa  for  more  than  twenty  centuri«« 
lie*^n  slumbering  on,  bidcten,  as  it  were,  in  emhrj-o,  in  this 
Womb  of  medind  art  and  lore*  The  physical,  ge^jL^rnphi- 
cah  and  astronomical  observations  of  this  whole  perio*!  of 
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gestation,  form,  it  is  true,  a  rich  treasury  of  valuable  mate- 
rials, but  they  do  not  give  us  that  profound  knowledge,  of 
which  alone  the  physician's  penetrating  glance  into  life  and 
its  constitution  furnishes  the  first  conmiencement  and  essay, 
however  weak. 

With  respect  to  natural  science  in  general,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  attaining  to  it,  the  case  stands  thus : — If  na- 
ture be  a  living  force — ^if  the  life  which  reigns  within  it  be 
in  a  certain  though  still  very  remote  degree  akin  to  the  life 
of  man  and  the  human  soul — then  is  a  knowledge  of  nature 
easily  conceivable,  and  right  well  possible  (for  nothing  but 
the  like,  or  at  least  the  similar  and  cognate,  can  be  known 
by  the  like)  even  though  this  cognition  may  still  be  ex- 
tremely defective,  and  at  best  can  never  be  more  than  par- 
tial. But  if  nature  be  a  dead,  stony  mass,  as  many  seem  to 
suppose,  then  would  it  be  wholly  inconceivable  how  this 
foreign  mass  of  petrifaction  could  penetrate  into  our  inmost 
^go ;  then  at  least  would  there  seem  to  be  good  grounds 
for  the  idealistic  doubt  whether  ultimately  thb  external 
world  be  any  thing  but  a  mere  phantom,  having  no  exist- 
ence save  in  our  own  thoughts — the  outward  reflection  of 
ourselves — the  pure  creation  of  our  own  Me. 

The  question  of  innate  ideas  has  been  often  mooted  in 
philosophy.  As,  however,  the  essential  functions  and  differ- 
ent acts  of  thought,  together  with  its  several  notions,  are, 
properly  speaking,  nothing  but  the  natural  division  of  man's 
cogitative  faculty,  it  is  not  on  their  account  necessary  to 
suppose  such  a  preliminary  intercalation  of  general  ideas 
into  the  human  mind.  And  as  little  necessary  is  it,  in  order 
to  explain  the  universal  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
to  suppose  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an  im- 
planted idea  of  God ;  for  this  would  lead  to  the  purely 
arbitrary  hypothesis,  of  that  which  is  so  difficult  to  conceive 
— the  pre^xistence  of  the  spirit  or  soul  of  man.  And  as 
no  created  beings  can  have  an  idea  of  God,  but  those  to 
whom  He  vouchsafes  to  communicate  it,  and  to  accord  a 
knowledge  of  His  existence,  so  can  He  bestow  this  privi- 
lege the  very  instant  He  pleases,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  innate  idea  expressly  for  that  end.  And  yet  I  am 
disposed,  and  not,  I  Uiink,  without  reason,  to  assume  that 
man,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  poss^  one,  though 
only  one,  species  of  inborn  ideas,  viz.,  an  innate  idea  of 
death.  This,  as  a  false  root  of  life,  and  a  true  mental  con- 
tagion, produces  a  dead  cogitation,  and  is  the  origin  of  all 
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de^d  a  nd  dead-bom  noti  ons.  For  thh  idea  of  d  ealli ,  wh  uthe  r 
hereditary  or  inoculated  in  the  rouI,  ia»  aa  its  peculiar  but 
fundamental  erroi\  transferred  by  the  tnind  of  man  to  every 
object  wttli  which  it  comes  in  contact.  And  thus,  in  man's 
dead  cogitülion,  tlie  surrcjunding  world  and  all  nature  ap* 
pears  to  him  a  similar  lifeless  and  inert  mass,  so  long  a«  sit- 
tings beneath  this  shadow  of  spiritMal  death,  bis  mind  [gehf] 
has  not  sufficient  strength  to  work  its  way  out  of  its  dark 
prison -house  into  the  light.  For  not  at  all  witliour  higher 
aid,  and  even  with  it  only  slowly  and  tardily^  does  man  diK* 
cover  that  all  that  is  really  and  naluraUy  dead  is  within 
liimselfj  or  Icam  to  recogiii^se  it  fov  what  it  tnily  is,  a  some- 
thing eminently  null  and  naught.  Another  species  of  this 
false  and  dead  conception  of  nature  presents  itself  under 
the  fomi  of  multiplicity.  In  this  view  natuix*  is  represented 
as  forming  something  like  a  vant  sand  bill,  where,  apart  fjiim 
the  pile  they  thus  form  totrether  and  their  aggregation  in  if, 
the  several  grains  ore  supposed  to  have  no  connection  with 
aach  other ;  while,  however,  they  are  so  diligently  counted« 
as  if  every  thing  depended  on  dieir  right  enuinemtion.  But 
tbrougb  the  sieve  of  such  an  atomistic,  wliicli  would  break 
up  the  universe  into  a  number  of  separate  and  absolute  in- 
dividualities»  the  sand  will  ever  niUi  however  often  and 
painsfully  man  may  strive  to  reckon  or  to  measure  the  infin- 
ity of  these  grains  of  nature.  Mathematical  calculation  and 
measuring  hold  the  same  place  in  physical  science  that  ia 
held  in  every  li\ing  language  by  conjugating  and  declining. 
and  other  grammatical  rules,  which,  in  truth,  are  but  a  s]m> 
cies  of  mathernatical  formulae.  In  learning  a  foreign  and 
especially  a  dead  language,  these  are  indispensable  and 
necessary  aids,  which  greatly  promote  and  facilitate  its  ac- 
quisition; so  also  matbeiTJatics  funiish  indispensable  helps 
and  a  most  valuable  organ  on  for  the  cognition  of  natam. 
But  with  them  alone  man  will  never  learn  to  under^timd 
even  a  word,  not  to  talk  of  a  whole  proposition,  out  of  n»- 
ture's  strangely-sounding  and  most  difftcnlt  hieroglyphiea 

Borne  what  difterent  is  it,  when  man  seeks  to  undeii^iid 
the  true  living  geometry  in  nature  herself,  /,  c,  atlemplsi  te 
discover  the  place  which  the  circle  and  erlipse  (pulsing 
from  these  up  to  the  spheres  in  their  sidereal  orhiis),  or 
which  the  triangle,  the  square,  the  hexagon,  and  so  fu rrh, 
assume  in  the  scale  of  its  creations^ — or  when,  in  a  similai- 
epirit»  be  investigates  and  ascertains  the  iieally  doniinnut 
Tuld  in  the  arithmetic  of  life;  those  iiumb^3  which  the 
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physician  observes  in  the  periodic  developments  of  life,  and 
wluch,  in  the  fluctuating  states  of  an  abating  and  heighten- 
ing malady,  enable  him,  under  certain  conditions,  to  predict 
the  moment  of  its  crisis.  Of  a  still  higher  kind  is  that  spir- 
itual, we  might  almost  call  it  divine  chronology,  which,  in 
universal  history,  marks  out  definite  epochs  of  the  mental 
development  of  the  human  race,  and  traces  thei'ein  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  grades  of  life,  or  ages  of  the  world,  and 
the  alternating  phases  of  disease  in  whole  communities,  and 
those  decisive  moments  and  great  critical  emergencies  in 
which  God  Himself  appears  as  the  healing  Physician  and 
Restorer  of  life.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  in  reference  to 
such  an  arithmetic,  or  in  some  similar  sense,  that  Pythago- 
ras taught  that  numbers  are,  or  contain  the  essence  of 
things.  For  such  an  arithmetic  of  life  and  geometry  of  na- 
ture do  afford  a  positive  cognition  and  a  real  knowledge. 
As  commonly  understood,  however,  mathematics  are  noth- 
ing more  than  a  formal  science— in  other  words,  they  are 
simply  a  scientific  organon,  rather  than  a  science.  But 
now,  if  nature  be  not  regarded  as  dead,  but  living,  who  can 
doubt  that  it— or,  as  we  are  now  speaking  of  man's  nearest 
neighbor — that  the  earth  is  akin  to  mani  Was  he  not 
formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  is  he  not  therefore 
the  son,  nay,  in  truth,  the  first-bom  of  the  earth  I— does  he 
not  receive  fVom  it  food  and  nourishment  ?  and  when  the  ir- 
revocable summons  goes  forth  from  above,  does  he  not  give 
back  again  to  its  bosom  the  eaithly  tabernacle  of  his  flesh] 
Do  not  chemists  tell  us  that  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
purest  wheat-corn  has  a  great  afiinity  to  the  substance  of 
man's  blood  1  and  does  not  the  blood,  moreover,  derive  one 
of  its  ingredients  from  iron — the  principal  among  the  met- 
ak  of  the  earth  1  And  are  not  gold  and  other  metallic  sub- 
stances either  wholesome  medicines  or  deadly  poisons  ?  And 
is  there  not  also  an  inexhaustible  store  of  both  in  the  won- 
derful varieties  of  herbs  and  plants  ?  Do  not  invigorating 
and  heaUng  sprines  burst  firom  numberless  rocks  and  fis- 
sures of  the  earth  T  Is  not — ^to  speak  only  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  nearest  to  and  immediately  connected  with  our  globe 
— ^is  not  the  sun's  heat  so  specifically  different  from  eveiy 
other  kind  of  warmth,  the  quickeuer  of  all  that  lives  and 
moves,  and  for  man  under  a  milder  clime,  as  it  were,  a  soft 
renovating  bath  1  And  is  not  the  other  and  lesser  light — 
earth's  mighty  satellite  and  companion,  the  moon — the 
came  of  aU  those  changes  in  the  weather  and  atmosphere. 
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which,  from  the  earliest  limes ^  bare  been  acknowledged  t0 
be  most  serviceable  and  highly  beneftcial  la  agiiciiltuiie  I 
Is  not  the  great  pulse  of  tlie  ocean,  in  its  ebb  and  flow, 
tneasured  by  itt  hb  well  as  many  penodä  of  the  de^elo] 
tnent  of  life  (    And  is  it  not,  when  its  operation  is  loo  po 
erful  or  violently  exciting,  ihe  cause  of  a  peculiar  di 
among  men  1     As,  therefore,  the  musical  unisons  io  tlie  ine- 
loiliuuA  ^ngs  of  birds,  both  find  and  w^ake  a  concordant! 
echo  in   the  heart  of  man,  so,  too,  in   a  larger  scale,  lb  ' 
b1ood-9r)ul  of  man^  with  ks  living  puliation  and  orgami 
sensibility,  is  most  nearly  akin  to  and  sympathizes  %%iih  th* 
earth  and  tlie  whole  earthly  frame.    And  is  not^  in  all  proh 
ability,  this  sytn pathetic  influence  between  the  earih  and 
man  reciprocal  ]     Mnit  not,  for  instance,  the  respirarion  of 
Bine  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  have  affecled  th* 
atmosphere  1     Has  not  the  very  air  degenerated  w*ilh 
human  mce,  and  like  it  become  corrupt  and  deteriorated 
Are  not  certain  pestilential  diseases  propagated  by  the  aii 
alone,  being  earned   in   fixed   telluric  directions,  wilh(ni 
material  contact  or  pollution  ?     And  if,  in  answer  to 
inference  which  we  w*ould  draw  from  these  facte,  any  one 
should  sit  down  to  calenhite  the  number  of  cubic  miles  in 
the  atmospheric  belt,  and  argtie  that  the  breath  and  evap- 
oration from  ever  so  many  myriads  of  human  beings  wonl" 
be  insufficient  to  have  any  effect  thereon,  we  might  eainl 
retort  upon  him  the  equally  vast  reckoning  of  the  milHoi 
of  seconds  which  make  up  a  hundred  and  more  gener^af* 
tionSf  and   by  which  these  retipirations  must  be  counted. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  does  appear  that  the  air  must, 
in  primitive  limes^  have  been  far  more  pure  and  balsamic, 
on«  more  ^^tal  and  more  nutritive,  than  at  present.      For 
before  the  Flood  men  required  neither  flesli  nor  %vine  to  ro- 
emit  their  Btrengih,  and  yot,  in  duration  of  life  and  bodi)' 
vigor,  and  al>ove  all  in  energy  of  will  and  poifrers  of  mil 
they  for  surpassed  the  sons  of  a  later  age  j  and  it  was  m 
by  the  misuse  of  these  great  gifts  and  endowments  thj 
they  brought  down  the  divine  vengeance  on    their  sinfiilj 
generation.     And,  lastly,  if  the  earth  were  wholly  wit] 
lifo,  how  could  itj  at  the  crearion  of  the  animals  of  this  plftn- 
etary  world,  have  yielded  obedience  to  the  l>ehest  of  tJia 
Creator,  as  it  went  forth  on  the  sixth  day,  '*  Lot  the  eartJl 
bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  its  kind  ?**     Highly  im- 
portant, moreover,  m  regards  the  true  estimate  of  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  as  contemplated  by  the  Divine  mipd>  aoA 
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deeply  significaut,  is  the  wide  interval  which,  in  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  creation,  separates  the  bringing  forth  of  the 
beasts  by  the  earth  at  the  command  of  the  Almighty,  from 
the  making  of  man,  whereof  it  is  written,  **  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  own  image." 

Physical  science  having  thus  sluggishly  advanced  through 
a  definite  period  and  number  of  centuries — ^having  lived 
through  almost  two  millenniums  in  little  better  than  an 
embryo  state— made  at  last  the  few  steps  of  progress  that 
it  has  yet  taken.  By  a  more  rapid  march  of  time,  it 
hastened  to  suit  itself  to  the  riper  age  of  man,  and  to  come 
forth  itself,  as  it  were,  mature,  although,  in  many  respects, 
this  is  even  yet  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  principal 
of  these  advances  of  physical  science  is  the  invention  of  the 
compass.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  phenomenon  of  mag- 
netism presents  a  remarkable  manifestation  of  the  universal 
life  of  the  world,  which  eludes  all  mathematical  calculations 
of  magnitude,  while  the  little  piece  of  this  wonderful  iron 
balances  by  its  living  agency  the  whole  globe  itself.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  the  results  to  which  it  has  led  have 
been  no  less  important  and  marvelous.  The  magnetic  in- 
dex pointed  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
and  to  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  thus,  through  an  enlarged  observation  of  geo- 
graphical and  astronomical  facts,  opened  out  a  grander  and 
more  extensive  view  of  the  whole  planetary  system.  Of 
the  new  world  in  the  other  hemisphere,  a  trace  unquestion- 
ably is  to  be  found  in  antiquity  in  the  legend  of  the  island 
of  Atlantis.  The  general  description  of  this  island,  as 
equal  in  extent  to  both  Asia  and  A&ica  together,  agrees  re- 
markably with  the  size  of  America.  But  tne  fable  contains 
the  additional  circumstance,  that,  having  existed  in  the 
Western  Ocean  in  very  ancient  times,  it  was  subsequently 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  From  this  circumstance  I  am 
led  to  infer,  that  the  legend  did  not,  as  is  generally  sup|>os- 
ed,  owe  its  origin  to  PhcBnician  navigators,  who,  even  if  it 
be  true  that  they  did  succeed  in  sailing  round  A&ica,  most 
assuredly  never  ventured  so  far  westward.  Like  so  much 
besides  that  is  equally  great  and  grand,  and,  indeed,  far 
grander,  the  main  fact  of  the  legend  seems  to  be  derived 
fitmi  an  original  tradition  fix)m  the  primeval  times,  when, 
unquestionably,  man  was  far  better  acquainted  vriUi  his 
whole  habitation  of  this  earth  than  in  the  davs  of  the  infant 
and  imperfect  science  of  Greece,  or  even  of  the  more  a4« 
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Taaeed  and  enla^tedied  antiqtiity,     A  vague  ttrndftioGar}'' 
notion  of  its  exlsleiiee  lived  on  nom  generation  to  genera* 
tion.      But  aHerwaitlf  when   eren   the  Phcenidtm 
however  far  tbey  peiietrated  into  tlie  wide  ocean,  wmxe  u\ 
able  to  give  any  precise  infoimalloi]  about,  or  adduce  an; 
pfoof  oif  ihe  fact,  the  hypothesis  waa  advanced»  and  finall 
added  to  the  tradition,  that  tbc  island  bad  been  swallowi 
up  by  the 

Modem  astronoiny,  at  its  Bi^t  li&e»  waa  extremely  revolt 
tag  to  man*«  feelingB,  which  had  become,  as  it  were,  habitu^ 
Eted  to  the  olden  Üioory  of  the  world*s  shape*     The  systei 
of  Ptolemy,  indeed,  with   its  narrow  eq;otislic  conceit 
making  man  the  center  of  the  sidereal  univerBe,  w^&  ns  un 
satis&etoi^  aa  it  was  absurd ^  and  tittle  was  last  ijvhen  it  wa^ 
iDCpkNled.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  vras  startling,  and 
still  has  a  staggering  effect  on  our  tnind^,  to  be  told,  thatt 
when  measured  bv  the  mathematical  standard  of  the 
distances  and  neriodic  times  of  the  planetary  system,  ._. 
earth,  for  wluch  the  Almighty  has  dune  »uch  in  calculable 
great  things,  and  on  which  He  ha:^  bestowed  BUch  high  a 
precious  giÄs,  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  little  and  in^igniticantj 
epiinter  in  the  vast  regions  of  inBnite  space,     A  true  anl! 
profound  science  of  nature^  however,  does  not  allow  of  lli 
ralidity  of  matliematical  magnitude  as  an  exclusive  stam 
anl  of  the  value  of  things.     Wliether  in  a  greater  or 
apbere  of  existence,  it  sees  and  discovers  in  fer  other  pi 
©rties  the  true  center  of  life.     If,  even  in  our  tsrlo^* 
Üvtt^  magnetic  pole  does  not  coincide  with  tlie  true  mathi 
iBftdeal  north  pole,  but  lies  a  considerable  distance  on  oi 
aide  of  it,  may  h  not,  withoot  prejudice  to  modem  aMroi 
mj,  be  also  the  case  with  the  whole  planetary  system  f 
The  first  conceptions  of  nature  are  rarely,  if  ever,  free  from 
mistakes^  and  oftentinics»  together  with   great  truths*  coi>^ 
tain  also  great  errors.     And  while  the  first  fresh  impi 
liifs  living  intuition,  ever  recommends  itself  to  the  l^.- 
leeEng  of  mankind,  and  takes  deep  root  therein,  the  noti< 
en  the  other  hand^  which  new  discoveries  of  nature  tni 
duce^  not  uu&equently  do  violence  to  the  prevalent  vie' 
as  to  the  shape  and  form  of  the  old  world.     Often,  ind 
tlie  former  run  directly  counter  to  what  we  might  c^ill  tl 
old  family  feelings  of  mankind,  which,  transmitted  tbi 
generations  from  &ther  to  sou,  have  become^  as  it  wmm^ 
cmstom  of  liie,  a  holy  habit.     Afterwani,  however,  as  Urn 
new  selentific  discoTery  is  more  perfectly  developed,  il  grad* 
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ually  conciliates  the  old  hereditary  and  customary  feeling 
of  nature.  The  two  at  last  fall  into  friendly  relations  with 
each  other. 

Now,  in  the  article  of  the  stars,  the  cherished  creed  of 
nature,  professed  hy  all  ancient  peoples,  insisted,  perhaps, 
on  no  one  dogma  so  earnestly  as  that  there  are  seven 
planets.  That  this  deeply-rooted  and  hahitual  feeling  of 
men  was  not  uninfluenced  by  the  general  consideration  of 
the  number  seven,  is  only  natural  to  suppose.  For  not 
only  does  it  comprise  the  three  dimensions  of  time,  together 
with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  space,  but  it  is  also  found 
entering,  under  a  variety  of  combinations,  into  the  Hfe,  the 
thought,  and  history  of  men.  And  in  the  new  astronomy, 
though  the  sun  and  moon  have  been  ejected  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  planets,  yet  the  earth  has  entered  into  the  list, 
and  the  deficient  member  of  the  system  having  been  dis- 
covered, we  have  again  seven  planets,  as  in  the  olden  belief 
For  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable  that  any  new 
planetary  body  will  ever  be  discovered  beyond  Uranus,* 
and  as  for  the  small  bodies  which  arc  situate  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that 
they  are  not  properly  to  be  counted  as  planets,  from  which 
they  are  even  distinguished  by  their  very  names  by  some 
astronomers. 

And  as  Uttle  ground  is  there  to  take  exception  or  ofiense 
at  modem  astronomy,  even  on  that  side  of  it  where  dif- 
ficulties were  originally  most  felt  and  mooted.  For  Holy 
Writ  was  neither  written  exclusively  nor  designed  pre- 
eminently for  astronomers.  In  these  matters,  thei-efore,  as 
in  all  others,  it  speaks  the  ordinary  language  which  men 
employ  among  themselves  in  the  business  of  daily  life. 

Now  we  know  that  in  the  pulse  of  the  organic  body  its 
regular  beating  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  hurried  cir- 
culation or  a  momentary  stoppage.  Is  it  not  in  the  same 
way  possible  that  the  pulsatory  revolutions  of  the  great 
planetary  world  do  not  observe,  like  a  piece  of  dead  clock- 
work, a  mechanical  uniformity,  but  are  liable  to  many  de- 
viations and  irregularities  ?     If,  then,  a  similar  stoppage  to 

*  Theie  words  were  uttered  scarcely  twenty  yeers  ago,  and  now  beyond 
Uranns,  another  planet,  whose  "  Tibrations  have  been  lonp  felt  upon  paper," 
is  added  to  the  heavenlT  choir.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
hopes  are  realiied,  will  not  the  discovery  of  the  center  around  which  the 
solar  system  revolves  establish  another  point  of  resemblance  between 
modem  aetronoiiiy  and  the  Pythagorean  system  with  its  central  fire ;  and, 
■Iso^  as  a^tegrijwbeeyieotjy  imiplies,  that  the  fonner  has  yet  farther  ad- 
TBDOfli  to  BBsksf— TVsnt. 
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that  which  iomerimes  occur»  m  the  pube  of  nimD,  be  hi 
&]&o  supposable^  a^  producod  bj  a  superior  power  and  eX' 
tenia  1  ini^ueiice,  then  in  the  cajse  of  such  an  extraonlinaiy 
biterruption,  it  is  a  raattcar  af  Indifference  whether  it  be  aaid 
of  this  wonderful  müment  that  the  auti  stood  still,  or  (ad 
B^enid  to  be  the  fact)  tliat  tlie  earth  was  held  in  check  and 
rested  in  its  orbit.  .And^  in  like  manner,  lor  the  changin] 
pheDomena  of  the  astronomical  day,  the  common  exnres»* 
lom  Are  equally  true  with  the  scientific,  and  equally  stgntfi- 
cant.  The  sun's  me,  the  morning  dawn,  ia,  for  all  men,  a  fig*^ 
ur©,  or,  rather,  a  fact  of  pregiitint  meaning,  while  the  setlinj 
sun  fillfl  all  heait^i  with  a  melancholy  feeling  of  ^eparattoi 
Equally  true,  however^  is  it,  and  in  &  symbolical  sense 
coüveys  perhaps  a  stiU  more  serious  tneanlng,  when  w 
eftVj  in  3ciontiHc  language,  "  The  earth  must  go  dow^n  be- 
fore the  sun  tan  rise  f*  or,  **  When  the  earth  goes  up,  thei 
b  it  night,  and  darkness  diffuses  itself  over  alL"  Or  ' 
perhaps,  in  tlie  new  and  quickening  spring,  instead  of  th© 
old  phraseology,  *'  The  sua  has  returned,  has  come  near  lo 
us  again,"  we  were  to  say,  "The  earth,  or  at  k>ast  our  side 
of  il,  is  again  brought  nearer  to  the  sun,**  would  it  not  be 
8a  beautiful  and  signihcant  a  description  I  And  happy,  in* 
deed,  are  those  periods  of  the  world  wherein,  to  spüak  in  a 
figurative  but  moral  sense,  that  earth -soul  which  rules  in  the 
changes  of  time — the  so-called  pubhc  opinion,  has  declined 
toward,  and  approached  more  nearly  to,  its  sun. 

It  is  a  I'emarkable,  not  to  say  wonderful,  fact,  that  in 
ancient  times  the  Pythagoreans  held  ihe  same  system  of 
the  univere«  which  modern  astronomy  teacher,  though,  per- 
haps, tliey  were  not  acquainted  with  the  mathematic  calcU' 
lattoiiB  of  its  distances.  But  still  more  surprising  is  it,  that 
while  they  were  thus  perfectly  accjuainled  with  the  number 
of  the  planetSf  and  even  arranged  them  in  the  same  order 
that  ihey  are  plac€>d  by  modem  astronomers,  they  adiQitted 
into  their  system  two  stars  which  we  have  not*  One  of 
these»  as  the  sua  of  the  gods  [Gcitfcr-saffne]^*  they  placed 

*  Or  the  ceutiml  Am,  ACüördmff  to  Boecfch,  around  which  the  «vh^le  p1«ii> 
«Ury  !ie:i\f^iiR  revolve,  «nil  which  in  nisei  Iho  s^jurce  or  lighl,  i^fati^h  Immu^ 
ct>1k  I  vmble  sun^  iH  tTAnsmiUod  to  Ihe  earth.     Hy  the  arrit^t^«' 

or  rv  .  whofi«  revolution  is  |^rall«L  ant)  concctitn^  with  ihrnt  or 

the  c.KLct.  r>oi  ^^ '  '-  '-".nd«  that  half  of  the  torrevlrul  globe  which«  ai 
lumi'il  away  f^  m  jji  öarkn«ML    See  ^Qtfuai.  Be^kh  '*  <}tf  Pia- 

iQnico  aystem^h  .    l^  glohoram,  «I  de  v«ft  iiwold  aitToiiomi»  Phifo* 

laic»?,**  or  ht*  "Plulubus;'  pp.  114-136,  and  kleler"  Üe^rd,  VerhatUUii 
d.  Couemkui  xum  AJterthum,''  in  tho  Muieant  d,  Ail«rthaiiiawiat«lueh*fl* 
id.  it,  St.  lt.,  ^  405,  ^C— Trims, 
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high  above  the  visible  sun.  The  latter,  which  they  named 
the  "  counter-earth,"  {avTixS(»>v)  was  placed  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  real  earth.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  they 
regarded  these  two  bodies  as  the  invisible  centers  of  the 
whole  sidereal  universe,  and,  as  it  were,  the  choir-leaders 
or  choragi  of  the  apparently  orderless  and  scattered  host 
of  heaven.  Are  these  two  stars  now  extinct  ?  or  is  their 
light  too  pure  and  ethereal  to  penetrate  our  dense  and 
thickened  atmosphere;  or,  like  so  much  besides,  was  it 
little  else  than  a  still  surviving  tradition  firom  the  primitive 
world  1  This,  however,  must  ever  remain  conjectural.  As 
for  the  fact  itself,  that  the  Pythagoreans  did  so  teach,  and 
understood  by  these  names,  not  merely  figurative  symbols, 
but  real  stars,  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  modem  in- 
vestigations into  the  Pythagorean  doctrines.  At  any  rate, 
their  knowledge  of  these  stars  must  have  been  acquired  by 
some  other  means  than  the  telescope  of  modem  astronomy, 
with  which,  in  fact,  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  nothing 
but  some  new  observation  or  phenomenon  in  the  sidereal 
heavens  can  ever  throw  light  on  this  matter.  And  who 
shall  say  that  even  our  present  asti'onomical  science  shall 
not  advance  still  further,  and  that  it  has  not  closed  too 
soon,  and  been  in  all  too  great  a  haste  to  sum  up  its  doubt- 
less most  elaborate  and  complicated  calculations  ? 

Thus  did  the  mind  of  man  advance  the  first  step  toward 
the  maturity  of  physical  science,  by  attaining  to  a  more 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  mundane  system,  and  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  own  habitation,  of  this  earthly 
planet  The  next  step  in  this  sluggish  progress  was  made 
by  the  chemical  discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  French  chemists.  In  a  merely  negative  point 
of  view,  these  have  been  important,  as  establishing  the  fact 
that  the  old  elements,  water,  for  instance,  and  air,  which 
had  long  been  regarded  as  simple,  are  themselves  decom- 
posable into  other  constituents  and  aeriform  parts.  And, 
mdeed,  that  such  great  powers  of  nature  as  these  are,  and 
must  ever  remain  so  long  as  the  present  constitution  of 
the  worid  shall  last,  could  only  subsist  in  the  reciprocal  dy- 
namical relation  of  several  conflicting  forces,  a  profounder 
glance  at  nature  would  of  itself  have  conjectured  and  pre- 
supposed. But  in  a  positive  sense,  this  second  step  has 
carried  us  very  far  toward  the  understanding  of  the  niero- 
glyphic«  of  nature.  Those  primary  elements  of  things  dis- 
covered and  numbered  by  that  chemical  analysis  which  has 
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sübjecleiJ  lo  its  experimonts  almost  every  form  and  i  ^ 
of  malter,  coiiBlitute,  as  it  were,  the  |»t»rmajjeni  fnaicrial 
leUeni  and  consonants  of  the  natural  vorld  around  us*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vowels  of  human  language  are  repre- 
sented by  the  fundamental  facts  of  tlie  magnetisni  of  the 
eartli,  tof^-ether  mtb  the  pheuoinena  of  electricity,  the  de^ 
Ctjmpoftition  of  lights  and  the  chemical  chain  of  the  getranic 
jtile»  in  which  the  inner  life  of  the  teiTestrial  force,  and  of 
the  cternally-fnoving  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  soul  who<»e 
pulse  beats  therein,  finds  an  utterance,  like  a  voice  out  of 
the  lowest  deep.  And  thus,  by  means  of  an  alphabet  of 
nature,  which,  however,  is  still  most  impeifcct,  we  may 
hope  to  make  a  be^nniug,  at  least,  and  to  decipher  one  or 
two  entire  words.  But  modem  chemistry  has  made  a  morie 
important  advance  to  wan!  a  right  understanding  of  naiur» 
as  a  whole.  By  analysing  and  decomposing  all  solid  bodies, 
as  well  as  water  itself,  into  different  forme  of  a  gaseous 
element,  it  has  thereby  destroyed  forever  that  appearance 
of  rigidity  and  petrifaction  which  the  corporeal  mass  of 
visible  and  external  nature  presents  to  our  observation. 
Every  where  we  now  meet  with  living  elemental  forces,  hid- 
den and  shut  up  beneath  this  rigid  exterior.  The  propor- 
tion of  aqueous  particles  in  the  air  la  so  great,  that,  If  sud- 
denly condensed»  they  wonld  suffice  for  moi*©  than  one 
flood.  And  a  similar  deluge  of  light  would  ensue,  if  all  iJie 
luminous  sparks  which  are  latent  in  the  darkness  were  si- 
multaneously set  free ;  and  the  whole  globe  itself  would 
end  iu  flamo^  were  all  the  fiery  elements  that  are  at  present 
disiiiersed  throughout  the  w^orld  to  be  at  once  diaeugaj^ 
ano  kind  led .  T  he  invej^tigation  of  the  salutary  bonds  which 
hold  together  these  elementary  forces  in  due  equilibriuia, 
controlling  one  by  the  other,  and  confining  each  within  ii 
preserihed  limits,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  pi 
ent  incjuiries»  as  neither  does  the  (question,  whether  tli 
liouds  be  not  of  a  higher  kind  than  naturalists  commonly 
suppose  ?  More  immediately  connected  \Tith,  as  also  more 
important  for  our  general  subject,  is  the  result  which  chem- 
ical analysis  has  so  indubitably  established,  that  in  the 
natural  world  every  object  consists  of  liWng  forces,  and  that 
properly  nt^thing  is  rigid  and  dead^  but  all  replete  with  liid- 
ilen  life.  Thia  colossal  mountain  range  of  petrified  mum^ 
mies  which  forms  nature  on  the  whole — this  pyramid  of 
graves,  piled  one  over  the  other,  is  therefore,  it  is  rnie,  a 
historical  monument  of  the  pasl^-of  all  the  bygone  ages  of 
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the  world  in  the  advancing  development  of  death ;  but 
nevertheless,  there  is  therein  a  latent  vitality.  Beneath  the 
vast  tombstone  of  the  visible  world  there  slumbers  a  soul, 
not  wholly  alien,  but  more  than  half  akin  to  our  own. 
This  planetary  and  sensible  world,  and  the  earth-soul  im- 
prisoned therein,  is  only  apparently  dead.  Nature  does  but 
sleep,  and  will,  perhaps,  ere  long  awake  again.  Sleep  gen- 
erally is,  if  not  the  essence,  yet,  at  least,  an  essential  signa- 
ture and  characteristic  of  nature.  Every  natural  object 
partakes  of  it  more  or  less.  Not  the  animals  only,  but  the 
very  plants  sleep  ;  while  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
and  of  their  influences  on  the  productive  surface  of  the 
earth,  and,  in  truth,  on  the  whole  planet,  a  perpetual  alter- 
nation is  perceptible  between  an  awakening  of  life  and  a 
state  of  slumbering  repose.  Whatever,  consequently,  par- 
takes, and  requires  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  belongs,  even 
on  that  account,  to  nature.  Painters,  indeed,  have  given 
us  pictures  of  sleeping  angels  or  genii ;  but  the  pure  spirits 
sleep  not,  and  stand,  in  truth,  in  no  need  of  sucn  rest,  and 
their  activity  is  not  subject  to  this  necessity  of  alternate 
repose. 

The  comparison  of  a  sentence  in  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation,  with  a  passage  in  the  Hindoo  cosmogony,  some- 
what similar  in  kind,  but  most  different  in  the  application, 
will  serve,  perhaps,  to  place  this  fact  in  the  clearest  light. 
In  the  former  it  is  said,  "  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day." 
Now,  in  this  expression  there  is  nothing  to  startle  us.  In 
explaining  it,  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  a  figura- 
tive interpretation.  It  does  not  allude  to  God's  inmost  na- 
ture (which  admits  not  of  such  alternation  of  states  or  need 
of  rest),  but  simply  to  His  external  operations.  For  in  every 
case  where  an  operation  of  the  Deity  takes  place,  whether 
in  history  or  nature,  an  alternation  between  the  first  divine 
impulse,  and  a  subsequent  period  of  repose,  is  not  only 
conceivable  but  actually  noticeable.  For  die  divine  impulse 
or  hand  is,  as  it  were,  withdrawn,  in  order  that  this  first 
impulse  of  the  Creator  may  fiiUy  expand  itself,  and  that  the 
creature  adopting  it,  may  carry  it  out  and  develop  his  own 
energies  in  accoraance  therewith.  But  instead  of  this  cor- 
rect statement,  we  have,  in  the  Hindoo  cosmogony,  that 
''Brahma  sleeps."  While  he  thus  slumbers,  the  whole 
creation,  with  its  worlds  and  mundane  developments,  is 
said  to  collapse  into  naught.  Here,  then,  a  single  word 
hmriflB  ns  mm  the  sure  ground  of  truth  and  divine  revela* 
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lion  into  the  sMftiDg  domain  of  niytliology.  Of  Him  indeed, 
who  m  id g her  than  tha  angeb  and  created  spiriesp  it  is  no 
doubt  asEuraed  tiiiioughout  the  New  Testament  that,  while 
on  eartli,  He  slept  !ike  other  men.  Once^  too,  it  i&  express- 
ly stated,  that  diiriog  a  great  storm,  while  His  diiiciplea 
ivere  filled  with  alann^  He  was  asleep  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  ship ;  hut  that  when  He  awoke  the  winds  cea^^d^ 
But  herep  ako,  the  case  is  difieretiL  While  implying  many 
3  great  object  and  mstmcdve  lesson  besides,  this  passage, 
like  several  others,  seems  designed  to  prove  that  our  Lord's 
body  waa  no  mere  phantoin ;  but  that  He  took  upon  Him 
a  real  human  ibrm,  and  was,  in  truth,  a  man  who  stood  in 
n^eed  of  sleep.  And  fiT»m  this  we  may  infer,  that  sluep  m 
iO  indispi^nsable  a  condition  of  natural  extstenee»  tlmt  eveii 
God  Himself,  as  soon  as  He  condescended  to  enter  its 
limits  by  taking  upon  Hitn  a  human  body,  became  subject 
to  nature's  essential  law  of  sleep. 

The  important  part  which  sleep  plays,  not  only  in  nature^ 
but  also  in  man,  ber  fiiTät-born  son,  appears  from  the  earHcMt 
event  that  is  recorded  of  hb  iiistor>%  even  in  Faiadise«  Cod 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  out  of  hiB  open* 
ed  side  took  of  his  vital  ßubstance  to  invest  it  with  a  bodily 
veil  and  shape,  and  to  present  it  before  him  on  his  awaking 
as  the  gentle  helpmeet  of  his  existence.  Extremely  signii* 
icant  also  is  the  difierence  in  the  accounts  of  man*s  and  of 
woman's  material  formation,  Man  is  formed  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  therefore  shortly  after  invebted  with  the  do- 
tninion  of  the  whole  earthly  globe  as  the  deputy  and  vice- 
gerent of  Him  from  whom  cometh  alJ  lordship  and  autbcir- 
ity.  But  womati  is  taken  and  created  out  of  tbe  bosom 
or  heart  of  man*  Would  human  wit  have  over  invented» 
or  even  conceived  the  poasibUity  of  this  great  marvel  of 
creative  omnipotence  I 

This  waa  in  Paradise — but  ^vith  the  lois  of  it  man  was 
deprived,  in  a  great  manner,  of  tiiosc  higher  powers  of  h& 
and  tliose  secrets  of  nature  which  he  had  previously  poe- 
seeded  and  undei-etood.  For  even  in  tlie  body  of  hiH  earlldy 
tabomacle,  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  death,  he  had  bocoioe 
deteiiorated,  and  bis  organic  constitution,  as  is  expressly 
intimated,  fell  considerably  lower  in  the  scale  of  sensible 
cxisience,  and  sunk  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation. 
Qu  thb  account  the  cherubic  sentiuelp,  with  the  flaming 
Bword,  wore  placed  at  tlie  gale  of  Pai'adise,  that  man  niiglit 
not  atretch  forth  bifi  hand  to  seize  again  the  rights  and  pnv- 
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lieges  Yfhkk  he  had  formerly  enjoyed.  For  now  they 
would  only  have  led  to  more  mischievous  abuse  and  deeper 
corruption.  But  since  then,  many  great  days  of  creation 
have  come  and  gone.  Again  has  the  great  relation  between 
Grod  and  man  been  restored,  and  that  also  between  man 
and  the  sensible  world  with  the  spirits  and  forces  that  rule 
therein,  has  changed  and  become  new.  And  now  that  the 
b^inning  is  made,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  no  man,  no  one  at  least  who  will  loyally 
join  the  banner  of  the  Redeemer,  is  forbidden,  but  every 
one  has  freely  offered  to  him  the  divine,  flaming,  two-edged 
sword  of  the  Spirit— or  of  the  Word,  and  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  united  to  Him,  enlightened  by  Him,  and  ema- 
nating from  Him.  This  &ct  of  itself  furnishes  at  once  the 
answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  secrets  of  nature, 
whether,  since  they  are  no  longer  to  be  kept  close  from 
man,  impure  and  wicked  hands  may  drag  them  to  the  light, 
or  whether  it  be  not  better  that  they  should  be  touched  by 
the  holy  and  conscientious  alone,  and  faithfully  guarded  with 
a  pious  reserve  and  religious  delicacy. 

And  here  the  very  context  suggests  naturally  the  consid- 
eration of  the  last  of  the  three  steps  which,  ioUowing  the 
course  marked  out  for  it  by  God,  the  human  mind  has  at 
last  made  in  very  modem  times  toward  a  true  physical 
science,  and  a  right  understanding  of  the  most  inmost  se- 
crets of  nature.  It  consists  in  a  closer  observation  and  a 
commencing  recognition  of  a  sacred  thread  of  ensouled 
life— of  an  intmiid  soul-like  link  which  holds  together  the 
whole  frame  of  nature.  The  thing  and  force  itself  are  as 
old  as  the  world  and  every  sphere  of  existence— all  the 
leaves  of  tradition  and  history  are  full  of  its  manifestations 
and  effects.  But  the  methodical  observation  and  treatment 
of  these  phenomena  (in  which  alone  the  true  scientific  char- 
acter consists)  dates  its  commencement  within  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  To  speak,  therefore,  agreeably 
to  the  measure  of  time  in  the  slow  development  of  science, 
it  is  of  yesterday  or  the  dav  before ;  and  it  is  even  on  this 
account  also  that  I  have  been  constrained  to  count  this 
third  and  last  advance  toward  a  higher  science  of  nature, 
as  nothing  more  than  a  half-step.  For  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning whidi  as  yet  has  gained  no  firm  footing  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and,  moreover,  besides  the  right  and  direct  road, 
it  has  already  opened  many  by-paths  of  possible  error. 
Tliia  only  dkact  road,  that  higher  standard  of  correct  judg- 


men  I  wbich  at  the  very  coramenceiiieiit  we  aliud  od  to  aji 
the  guiding  rule  in  these  tnauerSf  must  \m  sought  by  phi- 
losupiiy  m  lb  at  divine  sword  of  tha  Spirit  which  pierces 
©ven  to  the  marrow  of  life,  dividing  soul  and  spirit,  and 
whieh  also  is  a  disc  em  er  of  spirits.  But,  if  another  stand- 
ard and  a  higher  tribunal  is  to  bo  set  up,  then  1  must  leav9 
it  to  others  who,  })t;rhap^,  know  more  about  the  matter  than 
I  do^  and  are  better  quahfietl  to  decide  upon  it.  This  spir- 
itual warfare^  at  any  rate,  can  not  he  much  lon^^cr  ehided 
or  avoided.  O  that  men  would  take  therein  Holy  Writ 
exchisively  fcir  their  guide  !  For  it^  indeed,  regards  the 
whole  of  life,  and  every  important  moment  of  it*  as  a  cnn- 
ilict  with  invisible  powers  ;  as  also  it  tacitly  implies,  or  ex- 
pressly intimates  that  the  whole  sensible  world  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  nothing  else  than  an  almost  transparent, 
and,  at  all  events»  a  very  perishable  veil  of  the  Bpirijuat 
world.  To  the  leader  of  the  rehol  spirits  the  Hible  asrril»e5 
BO  great  an  influence  in  creation,  that  it  calls  him  the  prince, 
oay,  even  the  god  of  this  world — the  inaler  of  its  princtpnh- 
tics  and  powers.  And  in  order  that  this  might  not  h«» 
taken  in  a  mere  figurative  sense,  and  be  undetTsttmd  only 
of  a  race  of  men  morally  corrupt  and  depraved.  llit**te 
spiritual  potentates  are  in  other  places*  expressly  calb>d  the 
elementary  powers  of  nature — powers  uf  the  air,  which  in 
this  dark  planetary  world  of  ours  is  compounded  of  light 
and  darkness»  and  ever  struggling  bet^veeu  life  and  death. 
The  true  key  and  explanation  of  the  whole  may,  howemrr^ 
He  in  the  simple  sentence — "  Death  came  into  the  world  Uy 
ein,"  As,  then,  by  the  death  of  the  first  man,  who  was  nÄ 
created  for,  nor  originally  designed  for  death,  death  has 
passed  upon  the  whole  human  race ;  so  by  the  earlier  fall 
of  himp  who  bad  been  the  fii^t  and  most  glorious  of  created 
spiriia,  death  passed  upon  the  univense — that  eternal  death 
whose  fire  is  unquenchable.  Hence  it  is  written  :  '*  Dark* 
me»  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  earth" — ^as  the 
mere  grave  of  tliat  eternal  death — *'  was  without  form  and 
void ;"  but  the  **  spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,"  and  therein  lay  the  first  germ  of  life  for  iho  new 
creation.  We  here  see  the  dilFerence  between  all  beaihen 
systems  of  natui-al  philosophy  and  a  divine  knowle<lge  uf 
nature,  i,  f.,  one  acquired  in  and  by  God,  and  also  the  key 
for  a  right  understanding  of  the  latter. 

If  now  the  dynamic  ploy  of  the  living  forces  at  tmtnre, 
which  is  tinqne^tionably  a  living  entity,  and  iiiia  m  lifii  ia 
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itself,  thougii  not  indeed  of  and  from  itself— if  this  dynami- 
cal alternation  between  life  and  death  be  regarded  as  a 
simple  fact,  and  man  is  content  to  rest  there,  without  seek- 
ing to  explain  it  by  a  higher  principle,  then  will  he  have 
ever  the  self-same  Qne — an  aU^roducing,  all-absorbing, 
mminating  monster,  whether  we  express  it  poetically,  as  in 
mythology,  or  in  the  scientific  fonnalaries  of  physiology. 
Quite  difierent  is  it,  however,  if  this  great  pyramid  has 
been  built  upon  the  foundation  of  eternal  death.  Then  is 
the  whole  creature  of  this  earthly  planet  and  sensible  world 
merely  a  commencing  life  whicl^  so  long  as  the  pyramid  is 
atin  unfinished  and  mcomplete,  is,  in  parts,,  perpetually 
relapsing  into  death — ^into  actual  death,  or  at  least  into 
diseases  and  fractures  of  various  kinds,  which  are  only  so 
many  principia  or  germs  of  death.  Then  is  nature  itself 
nothing  less  than  the  ladder  of  resurrection,  which,  step  by 
step,  leads  upward,  or,  rather,  is  carried  from  the  abyss  of 
eternal  death  up  to  the  apex  of  light  in  the  heavenly  illu- 
mination. For,  understanding  it  in  this  sense,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  nature  without  remembering  at  the  same 
time  the  divine  hand  which  has  built  this  pyramid,  and 
which,  along  this  ladder,  brings  life  out  of  death.  This 
view,  moreover,  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  a  state  of  slum- 
ber is  essential  to  nature,  and  furnishes  an  explanation 
why  that  perpetually-recurring  collapse  into  sleep,  which  to 
us  appears  so  near  akin  to  death,  should  be  nature's  proper 
character.  And  just  as  the  consuming  fire  of  death  appears 
in  the  more  highly-organized  beings  to  be  somewhat  sub- 
dued and  restrained — ^mitigated  or  exalted  into  the  quick- 
ening warmth  of  life — so  also  sleep  is  only  the  more  than 
half-enlightened  brother  of  death.  And  indeed  as  such, 
and  the  lovely  messenger  of  heme  to  immortal  spirits,  was 
he  ever  regarded  and  described  by  the  ancients ;  but  that 
which  for  them  was  little  more  than  a  beautiful  image  of 
poetry  is  for  Us  the  profoundest  of  truths. 

An  exalted  view  and  understanding  of  nature  consists, 
then,  in  its  being  contemplated  not  merely  as  a  dynamical 
play  of  reciprocal  forces,  but  historically  in  its  course  of 
development,  as  a  commencing  life,  perpetually  relaj^sing 
into  death,  ever  disposed  to  sleep,  and  only  painfullv  raising 
itself  or,  rather,  raised  and  lovingly  guided  through  all  the 
intermediate  grades  into  the  light.  But  beneath  the  huge 
tombetone  of  outward  nature  there  sleeps  a  soul,  not  wholly 
alieii,  but  half  akin  to  ottiselve»— which  is  distracted  be- 
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tween  the  troubled  and  pain^  remmiBceiice  of  etemat 
death,  out  of  which  it  inued,  and  the  flowen»  of  light  which 
are  scattered  here  and  there  on  this  daik  earth,  as  so  many 
lovely  suggesteiB  of  a  heavenly  hope.  For  this  earthly 
nature,  as  Holy  Writ  testifies,*  is,  indeed,  subject  to  nul- 
lity, yet,  without  its  will,  and  without  its  fault :  and  conse- 
quently in  hope  of  Him  who  has  so  subjected  it,  it  looks 
forward  in  the  expectation  that  it  shall  one  day  be  free, 
and  have  a  part  in  the  general  resurrection  and  consum- 
mate revelation  of  God's  glory,  before  which  both  nature 
and  death  shall  stand  amazed — and  for  this  last  day  of  a 
new  creation  it  sighs  anxiously,  and  yearns  with  the  pro- 
foundest  longing. 

Romans,  tüL,  20. 


LECTURE  V. 

OP   THE   SOUL   OP   BfAN  IN   RELATION  TO   GOD. 

A  DIVINE  science  of  nature— one,  t.  e.,  which  is  ever  look- 
ing to  and  has  its  root  in  God,  unlike  the  old  heathen 
physiologies — sees  something  more  in  nature  than  a  mere 
endless  play  of  living  forces  and  the  alternations  of  dynami- 
cal action.  Contemplating  it  rather  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
connection  of  its  several  parts,  it  traces  it  from  the  first 
foundation  on  which  it  was  originally  raised,  up  to  the  final 
consummation  which  the  Almighty  has  designea  it  to  attain. 
Now,  to  such  a  mode  of  studying  it,  nature  appears  to  be 
in  its  beginning,  as  it  were,  a  bridge  thrown  across  the 
abyss  of  etemaJ  death  and  eternal  nothingness.  And  in 
perfect  agreement  with  this  origin  or  foundation,  it  exliibits 
Itself  at  the  outset  as  a  house  of  corruption,  a  character 
which,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  subsequently  and  long  after- 
ward retains.  After  a  while,  however,  this  house  of  cor- 
ruption is  transformed,  by  the  onmipotence  of  the  good 
Creator,  into  a  laboratory  of  new  life,  and  finally  is  raised 
into  a  ladder  of  resurrection,  ascending,  or,  rather,  is  made 
to  conduct,  step  by  step,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  earthly 
glorification,  in  which  nature,  too,  has  a  promise  that  she 
äall  partake.  This  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding  Lec- 
ture, and  it  naturally  enough  suggests  the  further  question, 
whether  a  similar  scale  of  gradual  exaltation  exists  for  the 
human  soul,  which,  even  while  it  is  in  many  respects  akin 
to  mother  earth  and  to  nature  generally,  is,  nevertheless, 
fiir  more  excellent,  and,  by  its  innate  dignity,  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  the  very  head  and  crown  of  this  earthly  crea- 
tion. The  inquiry  Üien,  wh^her  the  soul  of  man,  gradually 
rising  out  of  the  depths  of  this  perishable  existence  and  the 
bondage  of  corruption,  up  to  God,  can  approach  nearer  to, 
and  finally  be  totally  identified  with  Him;  or  at  least, 
whether  it  is  capable  of  being  united  in  a  perfect  and  last- 
ing harmony  with  the  superior  powers  of  a  higher  and  a 
diviner  region — this  will  form  the  theme  of  our  present  dis- 
Quisitioti.  In  discussing  it,  however,  our  attention  will  be 
mntled  princqpaDy  to  its  psychological  aspect — ^its  rela- 
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lion,  !♦  e**  10  the  tlieory  of  consciousnesa*  For  xlw  tnora] 
exüiLiiiiadoD  of  diis  subject,  even  i£  it  be  not  allowable  to 
as^UEoe  ihat  it,  at  all  avttntSf  m  well  ktiowti,  belongs  to 
unother  department  of  inquiry. 

Nq\\\  on  this  headt  the  following  remark  immediately 
and  naturally  suggeits  itself  to  the  rejecting  mind.  Unices 
the  soul  be  al  amty  with  itself  it  can  not  hope  ever  to  be 
one  with,  or  to  attain  to  an  harmonic  relation  with  that 
Btijpg,  who,  a«  ho  \&  the  one  source  and  principle  of  all  and 
ou  whom  all  depends,  h  in  ltim$elf  a  puj^  haimony.  But 
so  far  h  this  condition  from  being  fulfilled  in  tlie  actual 
stltc  of  the  human  consciousnesf^f  that  the  latter  appears 
tut  her  to  coi^iat  of  pure  and  t^ndlesA  discord,  Foutfold,  I 
aaidt  is  man'ä  coiisciotisiiesa ;  and  I  ealled  its  four  eonHict- 
itig  forces,  nz.,  uude standing  and  will,  reason  and  fancy, 
]£ii  four  poles,  or  cbief  branches^  or  even  the  four  quarteis 
of  the*  internal  world  of  thought.  How  seldom,  bowerer, 
do  the  uudei^tondiug  aud  will  agree  together.  Dooä  not 
en  eh  of  them  prefer  to  follow  an  independent  course  of  its 
uwn  !  How  seldom  do  men  really  and  pcrseveriogly  viill_ 
ami  dosfij'e  what  tlicy  clearly  isee  and  acknowledge  and  p«  ~ 
fe*tly  uiideratatid  to  be  the  best!  And  how  otWn,  on 
otljer  hand,  do  wo  undentand  little  or  nothing  of  i 
whicit  yat  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts,  we  i 
daelr9  and  wish,  and  most  ardently  and  determinedly  j 
aolve  upon !  Hea^<;on  aud  faii^»  toot  both  in  the  tni 
thought  and  in  rititirafd  lile  alsoi  «ro.  od  the  whole, 
hotidib  conflict  with  eacli  other.  Keaaon  would  wish 
wppre«  or  al  lea^t  lo  dispense  altogether  with  fancy^  wli 
fancy,  caring,  for  die  most  part,  but  little  or  nothing  fot  i 
mason,  goes  its  own  way.  Th©  will,  moreover,  uncoitfii 
distracted*  is  nercr  even  at  peac^e  with  itself,  while 
reason,  standing  alone  in  tlie  endless  evolution  of  ii^  own 
thought,  entangles  itself  at  last  in  a  labyrinth  of  irrecc 
citable  contra  die  do  us.  The  understanding,  again,  has 
many  grades  and  species,  and  divides  ilaelf  among  so  mm 
spheres  and  functions,  that  in  tbi^  respect  we  miglit 
ju^t)5ed  in  saying:   This  one  und  i.^  undetitati 

not  ilie  other,  even  though  it  be  i  urrect  botli 

itself  and  in  its  mode  of  operation.     And  thus,  too,  ia  tl 
individual :  his  understanding,  the  :^um,  i.  ^r.,  of  all  thil  I 
Undorstandfi,  consists,  for  tlie  most  part,  but  of  ragl 
fragmemts  of  truth,  whicli  nüeti  enough  do  not  inatiä  t 
wijII»  and  eeldoni^  if  ever,  admit  of  being  made  to 
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karmonioosly  together.  And  so,  too,  is  it  in  all  that  belongs 
to,  and  is  under  the  influence  of  fancy.  The  subjective 
Tiews,  ibr  instance,  and  conceits  of  man — the  delusions  of 
his  senses,  the  rapidly  changing  meteors  and  unsubstantial 
phantoms  of  human  passion,  are  things  only  too  well  known, 
self-eyident,  and  universally  acknowledged. 

So  profound,  then,  even  in  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
and  apart  from  the  multiplied  phases  which  the  moral  as- 
pect presents,  appears  the  discord  which  reiens  in  our  whole 
mind  as  at  present  constituted  !  Dissension  seems  to  be 
interwoven  into  its  fundamental  fabric.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  saying  the  human  consciousness  is  fourfold,  with  equal,  if 
not  with  greater  correctness,  we  might  and  ought  to  say,  it 
is  divided,  or,  rather,  split,  into  four  or  more  pieces.  It  is 
common  enough  to  speak  ofjacts  of  consciousness.  And 
yet  how  seldom  among  philosophers  is  any  thing  more 
meant  by  this  expression  than  the  mere  thinking  of  thoughts, 
in  the  eternal  repetition  of  the  same  empty  proceiss  in  which 
the  thinking  Ego  thinks  itself,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
3Ie  is,  as  it  were,  seized  in  the  very  act,  and  then,  as  the 
first  beginning,  the  imaginary  Creator  and  Demiurge  of  the 
ideal  world,  this  Me  is  hung  out  like  a  gilded  pennon  from 
the  top  of  the  whole  artificial  system .•  The  only  fact  of 
the  consciousness  that  really  deserves  to  be  so  named  is  its 
internal  dissension.  And  this  discord  not  only  reveals  itself 
in  thought  between  the  Me  and  Not  Me,  but  pervades  the 
whole  and  all  its  branches,  or  parts  and  forms,  its  species 
and  spheres,  in  mind  and  soul,  understanding  and  will,  rea- 
son and  fancy,  which  every  where  manifests  itself,  and  of 
which  the  thousandfold  material  discords  of  man's  outer  life 
is  only  the  refiecdon^ — ^its  natural  consequence  and  further 
development.  From  this  fact  of  the  manifold  and  ever- 
varyine  dissension  of  the  human  consciousness  an  exposi- 
tion of  philosophy  might  not  inappropriately  set  out,  in 
order  from  this  point  to  seek  the  solution  of  its  peculiar 
problem,  and  the  right  road  for  the  attainment  of  its  end. 
For  the  problem  of  philosophy,  as  contemplated  from  this 
side,  would  consist  in  the  restoration  of  that  original,  nat- 
ural, and  true  state  of  the  consciousness  in  which  it  was  at 
unity  and  in  harmony  with  itself.  It  is  a  leading  error  of 
philosophy  that  it  views  the  present  state  of  the  human  con- 

*  Schlegel  ie  allading  to  such  principles  as  the  "  Cogito  ergo  nm"  of 
Dee  Cartes,  and  especiaUy  to  the  cognate  axiom  of  Fichte :  "  Das  ich  setzt 
mckmSbttL"    ••  The  Me  posits  or  affirms  itself. "—TVwu. 
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O^wisnesa  a^  even  its  rtghl  one,  wliicb  mquires  onljf  tu  be 
Taiaect  to  a  higher  power  in  nrJer  to  be  cletuised  fVoni  the 
laint  ofcommonuesa  of  the  oidltiary  way  of  thiaking  wEieb 
etiug«  to  it  among  the  ig»ioi-ant  and  unphiloaophicaJp  and 
thereupon  to  be  comprised  in  Bti^ngely  ailt^cial  and  setiiu- 
ingly  most  profound  formulae,  13  ut  Ity  such  an  iiivolutioii  to 
u  higher  power  the  eiTor  is  not  got  rid  oi\  but  rather  the 
evil  itseli  is  aggravated,  since  it  is  coiitaijind  in  the  root 
itself»  and  is  to  be  found  tn  the  inmost  structurö  of  the  coti* 
eciousness.  Beaides,  it  can  not  have  baen  the  original  con- 
elit^iUon  of  niati*s  mind  ta  be  thus  a  prey  to  matiifold  dis- 
scijsion,  and  spUt,  aä  it  wore,  into  pieces  and  quRiteiied* 
This  discard  is,  undoubtedlVf  in  the  true  meatiing  of  the 
word,  a  fact,  the  only  one  which  every  iudividual  can  with* 
otit  hesitation  vouch  for  on  the  immediate  and  independent 
testiruony  of  his  ovm  expenonce.  For  the  cause  of  i\m 
well-authenticated  fact  we  have  only  to  look  to  that  event 
which  revelation  has  m^de  kiiown^  of  which  each  nsan  tnost 
perceive  the  sad  timces  within  his  own  heart.  It  began 
with  tliat  ecUpsa  of  the  Stiul  whicli  preceded  and  comtnetiCcHl 
the  present  state  of  man,  and  was  occasioned  by  the;  inter- 
vention of  a  foreign  body  between  it  and  the  buu  which 
gave  it  light.  But  if  üie  soul,  the  thinking  m  well  m  tlicr 
loving  soul,  be  the  center  of  consciousness,  then,  iu  this 
great  and  general  darkening  of  the  center,  the  entire  *iphene, 
in  Its  whole  essence  and  structnre,  must  have  been  altered. 
And,  consequently^  in  its  philcisophical  aspect,  and  apart  tVom 
all  special  moi'al  depmvity  in  the  independent  actions,  evil 
habits  and  passions  of  individuals,  tlie  soal  m  no  kmger  what 
it  was  originally,  as  created  and  designml  by  the  Aimiglity* 
Thus«  then,  the  whole  human  consciousness  is  ^lled  with 
unmitigated  discord  and  division»  not  merely  in  lU  mixed 
rational  and  sensuous  or  terrestrial  and  spiritual  nature,  but 
thought  itself  is  at  issue  with  life.  Atid,  moreover,  whilo 
in  the  thought  the  internal  and  the  external,  fiiith  and  sci- 
ence, are  involved  in  a  hostile  contrariety,  disturbing  and 
destroying  each  other,  so  i^  it  also  in  life  with  the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  the  transitory  and  the  imperishable*  1  n  such 
a  state  of  things,  therefore,  and  from  this  point  of  vit*w,  the 
probleni  of  philosophy,  as  already  remarked,  can  nut  well 
be  any  other  tlian  the  restoration  of  the  consciousness  to  its 
primary  and  true  imily^  so  far  as  this  is  humanly  possib 

Now  thai  this  true  and  permanent  uni^,  if  it  te  at  all  i 

tainable,  must  be  looked  for  in  God»  b  at  all  events  HI 
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allowable  bypothesis.  For  it  will  not  be  disputed,  except 
by  one  who  holds  both  this  unity  itself  and  its  restitution 
to  be  absolutely  impossible.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which 
much  may  be  advanced  on  both  sides,  and  which,  therefore, 
since  mere  disputing  can  avail  nothing  either  one  way  or 
the  other,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  fact — the  issue  of  the 
attempt.  On  this  hypothesis,  then,  even  philosophy  roust 
in  every  case  take  G-od  for  the  basis  of  its  speculations- 
set  out  from  Him,  and  draw  in  every  instance  from  this 
divine  source.  But  then,  considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  pursuing  this  route,  it  is  no  idle  speculation  and 
simple  contemplation  of  the  inner  existence  and  thought 
alone — no  dead  science — ^but  a  vital  effort  and  an  effectual 
working  of  the  thought  for  the  restoration  of  a  corrupt  and 
degraded  consciousness  to  its  natural  simplicity  and  original 
unity.  And  this  is  the  way  which  we  have  marked  out  for 
the  course  of  our  speculations,  or,  rather,  the  end  which 
we  must  strive,  however  imperfectly,  yet  at  least  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities,  to  attain  to.  And,  accordingly,  each 
of  the  four  preceding  Lectures,  although  in  free  sketchy 
outline,  contains  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  and  reconcile 
some  particular  schism  among  those  which  are  the  most 
marked  and  predominant  in  the  consciousness,  and  which 
in  essential  points  must  disturb  the  whole  of  life.  How  far 
in  these  four  intrmluctory  essays  this  problem  has  been 
satisfactorily  or  completely  solved  and  happily  settled,  is  a 
question  which  will  be  best  and  most  fairly  tested  by  the 
idea  of  philosophy,  as  having  its  true  end  and  aim  in  the 
restoration  of  tins  corrupt  consciousness  to  its  sound  state — 
to  its  original  unity  and  full  energy  of  life. 

The  discord  between  philosophy  itself  and  life  was  the 
first  that  I  attempted  to  get  rid  of  But  now,  if  in  the  place 
of  abstract  thought  and  the  dialectical  reason,  we  are  en- 
titled to  look  to  the  thinking  and  loving  soul  for  the  true 
center  of  man's  consciousness,  then  the  imaginary  partition- 
wall  between  science  and  life  at  once  crumbles  away.  Our 
second  Lecture  was  occupied  with  the  discord  which  sub- 
sists between  the  finite  and  the  infinite — the  eternal  and  the 
perishable ;  and,  because  this  involved  a  problem  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  life  and  reality,  I  therefore  confined 
myself  to  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  we  may  hope  to 
discover  their  unity  and  equation.  With  this  view,  I  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  vivid  conviction  that  there  is  a  true 
entfauüaam  wherein  the  illimitable  feeling  manifests  itself  as 
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actufti,  and  th&t  eren  llie  earüily  passion  of  love  ssstiin« 
in  the  holy  union  of  fidelity  and  weJJock^  the  stamp  of  the 
indissoluble  and  eteiTia]^  and  becomes  the  source  of  many 
divine  blesaings,  and  of  many  moral  des,  which  are  stronger» 
and  furnish  a  tinner  moral  basis  to  society,  than  any  gen- 
eral maximSi  or  than  any  ethical  theory  which  ia  built  upoa 
auch  notional  abstractions,  far  more  than  upon  the  pregnant 
results  of  the  experience  of  life.  And  lastly,  in  pure  load- 
ing, I  pointed  out  an  effort  of  man* s  consciousness  directing^ 

Itself  to  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  divine  object.     Bat,  as  this 

longing  can  only  evince  its  reality  by  the  fruits  it  briD|^^H 
forth,  I  resen'^ed,  to  a  foture  oppoitunity,  the  more  preciS^H 
determitia-tion  of  this  question.  The  theme  of  our  third  Lee* 
lure  was  the  existence  and  the  reconciliation  ofthat  schtgm 
which,  both  in  thought  and  life,  divides  the  internal  and  the 
external  worlds.  If  all  knowing  be  a  mere  process  of  the 
reason,  then  must  this  discord  between  tbe  inner  mnd  the 
outer  be  forever  irreconcilable,  and  we  should  be  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  foreign  and  alien  body  could  ever 
have  found  entrance  from  withotit  into  otur  Me,  and  become 
an  object  of  its  cognition*  But  if  every  species  of  know 
ing  be  positive — if,  also,  the  cognition  of  the  spiritual  and 
divine  De  nothing  else  ihau  an  internal  and  higher  science 
of  ejcperience,  then  the  idea  of  revelation  furnishes  at  one© 
the  key  to  explain,  while  it  establishes  the  possibility  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  di^^ne.  And  this  remark  admits,  also,  of 
application  to  nature  itself,  when  we  consider  it  in  its  total* 
ity  and  internal  constitution,  and  speak  of  a  knowledge  of 
ihee^  things — c>f  the  %ital  force  which  rul^  in  it^  or  its  ani- 
mating Boul;  for  thisi,  indeed,  eludes  our  gmspt  but  yet 
speaks  plainly  to  us^ — to  him,  at  least,  who  is  wise  to  under* 
stand  nature's  language.  For  if,  in  attempting  to  onder* 
stand  nature,  we  isolate  her,  as  it  were,  and  exclude  all 
reference  to  Him  who  gave  her  being,  and  has  ussigned, 
also»  her  limits  and  her  end — if,  in  short,  we  disturb  the 
two  poles  of  a  right  understanding  of  nature,  then,  most 
assuredly,  will  the  effort  be  fruitless,  and  all  our  labor  un* 
profitable«  Man,  however,  lias  gone  still  further,  and  by 
translerring  tbe  innate  discord  of  his  internal  consciousness 
to  outward  objects,  has  forcibly  rent  asunder  God  and  Na- 
ture— he  has  thus  divorced  the  sensible  world  and  its  Ma- 
ker, and  set  them  in  hostile  array  against  each  other,  and 
thereby  brought  physical  science  in  collision  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  diTme  thingB  and  with  revelation.     Our  tbunh  Lee-. 
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ture,  therefore,  was  consecrated  to  an  attempt  to  effect  here, 
also,  a  reconciliation,  or,  at  least,  to  lay  the  first  stone,  and 
to  mark  out  the  road  hy  which  alone  we  could  hope  to  ar- 
riye  at  so  desirable  a  result :  and  this  is  a  problem  which  is 
even  the  more  important  the  truer  it  is,  that  this  discord  is 
not  confined  to  science  and  the  scientific  domain,  but  ex- 
tends,  also,  to  real  life,  where  these  discrepant  views  and 
modes  of  thinking  are  arrayed  against  each  other  in  so 
many  hostile  and  conflicting  parties.  And  although,  as  dif* 
feriug  merely  as  to  the  form  and  direction  of  thought,  they 
do  not  come  forward  in  so  distinct  a  shape,  or  under  such 
characteristic  names,  as  the  parties  in  religion  and  politics, 
still  this  dissension  is  not,  therefore,  less  real  and  universal, 
or  its  effects  and  influence  less  noticeable.  Of  these  par- 
ties the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  is  the  sect  of 
the  rationalists,  who  doubt  indiscriminately  of  all  things, 
and  test  every  matter  by  the  standard  of  their  own  skepti- 
cism. The  second  class  is  formed  of  the  exclusive  wor- 
shipers of  nature,  and  has  many  members  among  scien- 
tific men ;  while,  lastly,  the  third  consists  of  those  who 
derive,  from  the  positive  source  of  a  divine  decision,  the 
law  of  their  thinking  and  the  standard  of  their  judgment. 
Now,  this  last  party,  if  it  would  only  go  a  few  steps  farther, 
and  draw  still  deeper  from  this  source,  would  be  able  to 
assign  its  appropriate  place  and  value  to  eveiy  potencc  and 
truth  in  the  other  species  of  thought  and  knowledge,  and 
even  thereby  might  qualify  itself  to  dissolve  and  reconcile 
the  all-pervading  discord.  But  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
adopt  this  conciliatory  attitude  toward  natural,  historical, 
and  even  artistic  knowledge,  so  far  as  they  are  tine,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  spirit  of  animosity,  attempt  to  circum- 
scribe and  set  negative  limits  to  them,  if  not  absolutely  to 
reject  them  as  worthless  and  profane — ^then,  when  they 
least  wish  it,  they  really  sink  into  a  party  no  less  than  the 
other  two.  And  thus,  while  they  might  occupy  a  far  higher 
position,  they  fall  to  the  level  of  the  rest,  and  contribute, 
on  their  part,  an  element  to  the  intellectual  stiife,  and  tend 
to  promote  and  perpetuate  it  The  three  parties,  then, 
which  by  their  ruling  ideas  divide  life  and  age,  are  the  ra- 
tional thinkers,  the  worshipers  of  nature,  and  those  who, 
in  all  controverted  questions,  appeal  absolutely  to  a  higher 
and  divine  authority  ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  sentence  of  the 
latter  is  only  of  a  negative  import,  it  is  therefore  insufficient 
to  meet  all  the  requisitions  or  life. 
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Thus,  then»  bave  I  led  your  consideratioii  to  four  different 
nointB,  in  order  to  seize  a.Dcl  exhibit,  in  a&  many  difiereot 
torms  and  spheres,  iliis  great  fant  of  the  diasension  in  roan'a 
consciousness  J  as  it  exists  at  present*  In  a  sitnilnr  manner» 
too,  a  iburfcild  attempt  has  beten  made  to  remedy  its  hered- 
itaiy  disease,  which  haa  been  inherent  in  it  since  tlie  orig- 
inal darkening  of  the  soul  at  the  Fall,  and^  by  appeasing 
the  discord  which,  as  it  is  all-pen  ading-  and  univeraal,  as- 
sumes manifold  shapes  and  fvrms,  to  make  the  first  step  of 
return  and  approximatioTi  toward  the  original  harmonic 
unity.  Having  considered  the  matter  in  thejie  four  special 
points  of  \i0w,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  appear  premature  if  I 
now  propose  the  question  in  a  more  general  point  of  view, 
which  will  embrace  the  ivhole  human  cansciousnesa  itnalf; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  limit  our  consideration  of  it  exelu- 
sivcly  to  its  psychological  aspect. 

Now  it  is  in  nowise  diflieuk  to  conceive  of  the  human 
soul  as  much  simpler  than  it  ib,  and  apart  from  that  divtsion 
of  it  into  several  faculties,  which  is  at  most,  and  properly» 
hut  an  accident  of  its  existence.  One  of  the  first  among 
the  modem  philosophers  of  Germany,  says  somewheiTe  of 
the  soul,  that  the  supposition  of  its  existence  is  superfluous^ 
and  that  it  is  a  pure  iictjon.*  But  this  statement  was  the 
result  of  his  having  abandoned  in  his  system  the  true  center 
of  life  and  conseiousness ;  whoever,  on  the  contraiy,  adheres 
steadily  Uiereto,  will  never  concur  in  a  position  which  sim- 
ply» as  contradicting  the  j^eneral  feeling  of  human  natural 
requires  no  elaborate  refutation.  But  as  regards  the  two 
parts  into  which  the  soul  is  divided,  viz.,  Heason  and  Fancy 
— these,  at  any  rate,  are  no  fiction,  hut  exist  really  and  truly 
within  the  consciousness,  where,  as  in  Ufe  itself,  they  often 
itand  confronting  each  other  in  hostile  array.  This  division 
can  not  well  be  called  superfluous,  but  yet  it  does  not  ad  mit 
of  being  considered  absolutely  necessaiy,  and  belonging  to 
the  sours  original  essence.  If  all  thinking  were  a  livinj^ 
cogitation — if  the  thinking  and  the  loving  soul  had  remained 
at  unity  in  their  true  center,  then  the  exteimal  methodical 
thought  and  the  internal  productive  thinking,  meditating, 
and  inventian,  would  not  be  separate  and  divorced^ — ^at  leak 
they  would  not  come  into  hostile  conflict  with  each  other, 
hut  would  rather  be  hai-inoniously  combined  in  the  living 
cogiiaiion  of  the  loving  souh  Tho  several  forms,  too,  of  a 
^har  love   and  &  higher  eiideavor,   aye,  every   lawfu! 
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earthly  inclination,  would  be  blended  in  this  harmony  of 
the  soul,  and  no  longer  stand  out  as  a  separate  and  isolated 
faculty,  occasionally  conflicting  with  all  the  others.  Even 
the  conscience  would  no  longer  appear  as  a  special  act  or 
function  of  the  judgment,  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  kind, 
but  would  be  absorbed  in  the  whole  as  a  delicate  internal 
sensibility  and  the  pulse  of  the  moral  life. 

As  for  sensation  and  memory,  they  are  in  any  case  but 
ministering  faculties,  which  only  appear  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
separation  and  disunion,  but  on  the  supposition  of  a  simpler 
and  more  harmonious  consciousness,  would  be  counted 
merely  as  bodily  organs.  If,  then,  the  soul  had  not  suflered 
an  eclipse — if  it  had  remained  undisturbed  in  the  clear  light 
of  God — then  would  man's  consciousness  also  have  been 
much  simpler  than  it  now  is,  with  all  those  several  faculties 
which  we  at  present  And  and  distinguish  in  it.  In  such  a 
case,  it  would  consist  only  of  understanding,  soul,  and  will. 
For  if,  according  to  the  three  directions  of  its  activity,  any 
one  should  still  bo  disposed  to  divide  it  into  the  thinking, 
the  feeling,  and  the  loving  soul,  still  this  would  not  be 
founded  on  any  intrinsic  strife  or  discord,  but  they  would 
all  combine  harmoniously  together,  and  in  this  harmonious 
combination  be  at  unity  among  themselves.  As  for  the 
distinction  between  understanding  and  will,  that  would  still 
remain,  since  it  is  essential  to  mind  or  spirit,  and  may,  in  a 
ceitain  sense,  be  ascribed  even  to  the  uncreated  spirits. 
But  in  this  garden  of  the  soul  of  inward  illumination — on 
this  fruitful  soil  of  harmonized  thought  and  feeling — they 
would  walk  amicably  together,  and  work  in  common,  and 
would  not,  as  hostile  beings,  turn  aside  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, or  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  actual  life,  be  divided  from 
each  other  by  an  impassable  gulf,  and  never  meet  in  friend- 
ly contact. 

Thus  nearly,  or  somewhat  similarly,  must  we  conceive  of, 
and  attempt  to  represent  to  ourselves,  the  human  mind  in 
its  original  state,  before  it  was  darkened,  rent  asunder,  and 
condemned  to  lasting  discord,  but  was  as  yet  eminently 
simple  and  perfectly  harmonious. 

And  now  as  regards  understanding  and  will,  as  a  division 
of  powers  essential  to  the  mind  or  spirit,  which,  however, 
as  such,  b  not  necessarily  inharmonious  :  the  expression 
already  touched  upon  of  another  of  our  modem  Grerman 
philosophers,  will  serve  as  a  transition  to  and  commencing 
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point  for  my  rcmai-ks.  Accortifing  to  this  naemoraWe  aa- 
fieftioii  with  regard  to  the  tnind  \gcisi],  and  which  will 
tierm  bs  an  appropriate  pendent  to  that  lafjt  quoted  about 
the  eouh  the  essence  of  tnind  or  spirit  in  general  consisis  in 
the  negation  of  the  opposite»*  Now  1  can  not  stop  at 
preHent  to  inquire  what  sense  tliis  would  give,  if  applied  to 
the  uncreated  spirit,  and  the  Creator  of  all  other  spintual 
teings.  Bnt  as  concerns  creaied  spirits:  their  eaBence, 
contrariwise^  consists  principally  in  an  eternal  aflirmation. 
But  this,  howcTer,  ihey  have  not  *jf  and  fram  thenwsclves, 
hut  it  is  the  affirmation  of  the  one  to  which  God  has  ex- 
clustvely  destined  them.  But  it  is  not  of  thDmao1vi*s,  hut 
of  God  and  Hia  energy,  of  whom  tb^e  create*!  spirits  ar«» 
la  it  were,  but  a  ray — a  spark  r»f  Hiä  light — therefore»  in 
fhis  ray,  not  only  sight  and  undeiBtanditig,  hut  also  fhourf*« 
find  deed»  %vill  and  executiani  are  simultaneoua  and  identi* 
cal.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  that  they  are  so  totally  difier- 
©nl  from  men*  Now  this  ray  of  light,  imparted  to  them 
iVom  God,  is  nothing  less  than  the  thought  of  their  destina- 
tion— of  the  purpose  of  their  being — in  a  word,  their  mis- 
aion,  if  we  may  speak  after  a  human  fashion^  and  in  the 
prevailing  phraseology.  jVnd»  indeed,  in  all  ancient  Ian* 
gUftgeSj  the  piii^  crt^ated  intelligences  have  these  names 
ttoxn  that  misaion  which  constitutes  their  essence ;  for  their 
Essence  is  even  perfectly  identical  with  this  divine  missinn 
or  inborn  eternal  affirmation.  To  the  fallen  spirits^  on  th« 
other  hand,  the  maxim  above  quoted  applies  truly  enough : 
their  essence  consists,  not  in  the  divine  affirmation,  or  the 
misaion  which  they  have  abandoned,  but  rather  m  thd 
eternal,  though  bootless,  denial  uf  their  opposite,  whirh  r^ 
even  nothing  Jesa  tliau  the  divine  order.  For  to  lii  i 
ambittoua  intellect  and  perverse  wills,  the  latter,  in  all 
probability,  appeared  far  too  loving,  and,  therefore,  unin- 
telUj^ble ;  while,  to  their  censorious  judgment,  it  seemed 
deficient  in  rigor  of  consequence,  and  not  unconditional 
and  absolute  enough* 

AQ  that  has  hitheno  been  said  reduces  itself  to  the  fof* 
lowing  result.  As  by  the  first  obscuration  and  eclipse  of 
the  human  soul  the  very  brtdy  of  mau  was  deieriorati?d, 
and  ha\ing  been  originally  createil  with  a  capacity  of  im- 
mortality, fell  a  prey  to  death,  and  received  tjjo  germs,  »r 
became  liable  to  many  diseases,  as  Poots  of  death — which 
is  &ot  guilt  itsell^,  but  the  natural  result  cf  guilt — bo  to  Iril 
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consciousness  there  was  then  implanted,  and  has  ever  since 
been  propagated,  a  germ  of  intellectual  death,  and  manifold 
seeds  of  error,  which,  however,  are  not  a  new  sin,  but 
merely  the  natural  consequences  of  the  first  sin  and  the 
original  corruption  of  the  soul.  In  four  different  forms, 
according  to  the  four  cardinal  points  and  fundamental  facul- 
ties of  the  human  consciousness,  does  this  inborn  enor  and 
fruitful  germ  of  erroneous  and  false  thinking  show  and  de- 
velop itself.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  futile  idea 
of  the  deadness  of  all  external  life,  which  has  taken  such 
deep  root  in  the  center  of  all  human  thought — in  the  dead 
abstract  notion  and  the  empty  formula,  and  which,  clinging 
as  an  original  taint  to  the  human  mind  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, renders  it  so  difficult  for  all  those  who,  not  content 
with  merely  observing  nature,  wish  really  to  understand  it 
in  its  living  operation,  and,  moreover,  to  imitate  in  thought 
its  dynamical  law,  and  the  inner  pulse  of  its  vital  forces. 
For  in  the  abstract  notion  all  this  evaporates,  and  when 
confined  within  such  dead  foimularies,  Uie  true  life  of  na- 
ture quickly  becomes  extinct.  This,  therefore,  is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  error — the  leading  species  of  barren  and 
futile  thinking  in  the  abstract  understanding.  But  now  this 
dead  and  lifeless  cogitation  of  abstract  ideas,  with  its  pro- 
cesses of  combining  and  inferring,  or  of  analyzing  and  draw- 
ing distinctions,  may  be  earned  on  into  infinity,  as  beine 
that  wherein  the  essence  or  function  of  reason  consists,  and 
also  as  giving  rise  to  interminable  disputes  and  contradic- 
tions. Consequently  this  form  of  the  reason,  which  is  ever 
pursuing  dialectical  disputations,  or  else  skeptically  re- 
nouncing its  own  authority,  even  because  it  never  allows 
itself  to  proceed  in  what  alone  is  its  legitimate  course,  be- 
comes thereby  a  second  source  of  error  and  false  thinking 
among  men.  And,  indeed,  this  erroneous  procedure  of  the 
dialectical  reason,  which  is  incessantly  working  out  or  ana- 
lyzing its  abstract  notions,  is  the  effect  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind ;  so  that  no  individual  can  in 
justice  be  blamed  on  its  account,  nor  can  its  perverted  con- 
clusions and  corrupting  results  be  fairly  imputed  to  ulterior 
views  and  principles  of  an  immoral  character. 

In  considering  the  imagination  as  a  source  of  error,  we 
have  no  need  to  select  the  instance  of  a  fancy  satanically 
inflamed  to  passion,  or  satanically  deluded,  or  even  one  of 
a  purely  materialistic  bias  and  leaning.  For  fancy,  even  in 
itB  greatest  exaltation  and  purest  form,  is  at  best  but  a  sub- 
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jöetive  view  and  mode  of  cogitative  apprehemioE,  aii^ 
eonBequently»  as  such,  is  ever  a  friiitful  puretjt  of  Jelusioti, 
How  very  rarely  an  imagination  is  to  be  found  which  m 
not  predoniinanily  aubjective^  is  ähowo  precisely  in  the  very 
higbejit  grade  of  iLs  development — in  the  creations  of  imi- 
tative art.  Of  the  exalted  geniuses  who  in  eingle  agee  aod 
nations  have  diatingubhed  liiemselvcs  fi'üm  the  great  mms, 
and  attained  to  that  rare  emiticnce^ — the  reputation  of  the 
true  artist ;  out  of  thb  short  list  of  great  names,  how  few 
can  be  selected  of  whose  productions  it  can  be  truly  Boid 
and  boasted — Here  in  this  picture  wo  have  something  more 
than  a  mere  general  view,  or  the  peculiar  fantasy  of  an  jn- 
dividual ;  hero  life  and  nature  stand  before  us  in  their  full 
truth  and  objective  reality  *  and  speak  to  us  in  that  univcrstil 
language,  which  is  intelligible  to  men  of  all  countriea  and 
all  times !  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  tlie  whole 
domain  of  scientific  thought  in  general  j  but  especially 
physical  and  historical  science. 

In  like  manner^  in  the  sphere  of  tho  will,  it  is  not  merel|^ 
immoral  volitions,  which,  as  such,  must  ever  be  false  and 
wrongs  that  are  exclusively  the  source  of  erroneous  thought. 
The  spring  of  those  en*ora  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
sidering lies  in  the  very  form  of  tho  will  itself,  i,  e.^  in  tho 
absolute  willing,  even  though  its  object  and  end  be,  in  them- 
selvas,  perfectly  legitimate  and  unexceptionable.  That  this 
abaohtta  willing — or,  to  speak  more  humanly,  and  in  or^ 
dinary  language,  self-will  and  obstinacy — h  a  fundamenUil 
and  hereditary  faihng  of  the  human  character,  as  at  pret- 
ent  constituted,  which  shows  itself  in  the  very  youngoiitr^^ 
children^  with  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  and  requires  to  h€^^| 
moat  watchfully  checked,  is  but  too  m'ell  known  to  cver^^H 
teacher  and  every  mother.  But  not  in  infancy  only,  but 
also  in  the  mc^t  important  and  comprehensive  relations  i*f 
life — nay,  even  in  the  history  of  the  world — thi^  same  ab- 
Bolutti  willing  proves  the  most  pernicious  of  all  the  souix'i^-^J 
of  error  and  corruption  in  the  soul  and  life  of  man,  ov^i^^| 
when  its  object  is  not  unmiti gated ly  bad,  or  when,  |>erh&piC^^ 
it  may  even  desei've  to  be  called  great  and  noble»  It  is 
through  this  absolute  %villing  that  the  sovereign  with  un» 
limited  authority,  even  though  he  t»e  gifted  with  a  slrong 
anri  comprelionsivc  intellect^  and  posseasod  of  many  estima- 
bh-  ipialities  and  moitil  viitues,  bceomeo,  ueverüiele^,  the 
oppressor  of  bis  people  and  the  merciless  tyrant.  Through 
itf  also,  in  states  which  are  not  monaichicalj  but  where  th# 
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supreme  aathority  is  divided  among  several  estates,  views 
and  principles  which,  calmly  considered  and  duly  limited 
by  opposing  principles,  are  true  and  beneficial,  by  being 
advanced  absolutely,  and  without  qualification,  are  convert- 
ed into  so  many  violent  factions,  which,  distracting  the 
minds  of  men  and  inflaming  their  passions,  produce  a  wide- 
spread and  fearful  anarchy. 

The  dead  abstract  notions  of  the  intellect,  the  dialectical 
disputes  of  the  reason,  the  purely  subjective  and  one-sided 
apprehension  of  objects  by  a  deluded  fancy,  and  the  abso- 
lute Mrill,  are  the  four  sources  of  human  en*or.  Considered 
apart  from  the  aberrations  of  passion,  special  faults  of  char- 
acter, and  prejudices  of  education,  as  well  as  the  false  no- 
tions and  wrong  judgments  to  which  the  latter  give  rise— 
these  four  are  the  springs  from  which  flows  all  the  error  of 
the  soul  which  makes  itself  the  center  of  the  terrestrial  re- 
ality, and  which,  springing  out  of  this  soil,  is  nourished  and 
propagated  by  it.  To  what,  then,  are  we  to  look  to  dispel 
these  manifold  delusions  but  to  a  closer  and  more  intimate 
union  of  the  soul  with  God  as  the  source  of  life  and  truth  ? 

What,  let  us  therefore  ask,  is  the  organ  by  which  such 
closer  union  with  and  immediate  cognition  of  God  is  to  be 
effected  ?  Plainly  not  tlie  understanding,  even  though  as 
the  cognitive  sense  of  a  revelation  of  spirit,  and  of  the  spirit 
of  revelation,  it  carries  us  through  the  first  steps  toward  a 
right  understanding  of  ourselves  and  the  Creator.  For  so 
long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  understanding,  which, 
at  most,  is  but  a  preparatory  and  auxiliary  faculty,  we  shall 
only  make  an  approximation.  It  is  only  when  the  divine 
idea,  passing  beyond  the  understanding — the  mere  surface, 
as  it  were,  of  our  consciousness — penetrates  into  the  very 
center  of  our  being,  and  strikes  root  there,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, with  a  view  to  this  end,  to  draw  immediately  from  tlie 
primary  source  of  all  life.  Now,  the  organ  which  essen- 
tially co-operates  in  this  work  is  the  will,  which,  in  such  co- 
operation however,  divests  itself  entirely  of  its  absolute- 
ness. On  this  account  I  called  the  will  the  sense  for  Grod, 
or  the  sense  which  is  appropriated  to  the  perception  of 
Deity. 

But  before  I  proceed  in  my  attempt  to  define  and  eluci- 
date the  nature  of  this  reciprocal  action,  and  show  how  ic 
is  possible  or  generally  conceivable,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
premise  one  essential  remark.  I  have  already  attempted  to 
discover  and  establish  a  special  and  characteristic  mark  for 
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every  sphere  of  lifo,  and  Its  highest  and  lowest  gradee, 
Thu.s,  iho  proper  and  distäncltve  Biguature  of  nature,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it,  is  a  statu  of  slumber  or  sleep ;  the  char* 
acieristic  property  of  man,  which  distinguishes  him  irom 
all  other  inteUectual  beings,  is  fancy;  ivMle  the  esäetitial 
property  of  tho  pure  created  spirits  is  the  stamp  of  eicruity 
-which  is  impressed  on  all  their  operations,  by  means  of 
ivhich  they  performp  with  untiring  energies,  their  allotltiil 
duties,  without  the  alternation  of  repose  or  the  nflcee«iiy  i 
of  sleep,  and  by  reason    of  which   they   remain   foreran 
what  they  once  begin  to  be.     Applying  the  same  line  of 
thought  to  a  higher  region,  I  would  now  attempt  to  dis^ 
«Jover  there  some  characteristic  sign,  by  observing  which  J 
man  may^  perhaps,  be  able  to  find  hh  true  poaidoD.     Pro^ 
ceeding,  then,  in  this  line  of  thought,  and  preserving  a  due 
regard  to  the  weakneaa  of  the  human  capacity»  1  would  oh* 
serve  as  follows.      The  characteristic,  not,  indeed,  of  ihtl 
divine  essence — for  that  is  too  groat  for  man's  powers  of  ap*| 
prehension — but  of  the  divine  operations  and  His  influenc«! 
en  the  creation  and  all  created  beings,  consists  in  His  iti-^ 
credible   condescension   toward   these  His  creatures,  and 
especially  towurd  man.     Incredible,  however,  it  may,  naj 
mnst  and  ought  to  be  called,  inasmuch   as  it   transcend 
every  notion,  nay,  all  belief,  even  the  most  confiding  an^ 
childlike,  and  the  mope  it  is  contemplated,  appears  the  more 
inconceivable  and   amassing.     Only  it  admits  of  questioi 
Tivhether  the  expression  bo  sufficiently  simple  and  appropr 
ate,  and,  consequently,  well-choeen ;  for  the  fact   itself  of 
this   divine   condescension    is   affirmed   in  every  line  and 
"Word  of  revelation.     And  by  revelation  I  mean  not  merely 
the  written  rcvelaiion,  but  every  manifestation  more  or  leea 
distinct  of  God»  and  His  divine  operations  and  providence 
— Instory,  nature,  and  life.     Now,  on  no  one  point  are  the 
voicos  of  all,  who  on  such  a  matter  can  be  regarded  m 
authoritiest  j^  peifectly  concordant  and  unanimous,  as  on 
this  wonderful  attribute  of  the  Godhead,  which,  on  the  sup* 
position  that  the  belief  in  one  living  God  is  tmivereal,  may 
be  considered  as  placed  beyond  doubt  or  question. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  how  essential  is  the  co-ope  ration 
of  the  will  to  that  living  intercom  in  union  with  Cxf*d,  which 
is  some  tiling  more  than  a  mere  understanding«  we  advaiico 
the  following  assumptions.  Supposing  that  in  ttie  incred* 
ible  condescension  of  His  love,  God  has  made  Himself 
known  to  a  man,  jnst  as  in  the  fint  books  of  our  Holy 
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Scripture  He  is  described  as  convensing  with  Moses,  and  as 
£iiiiiliarly  as  one  firiend  talks  to  another;  supposing  also 
that  He  revealed  to  him  aU  the  secret  things  of  heaven  and 
earth  without  reserve ;  that  He  at  the  same  time  laid  open 
to  him  His  will  and  hidden  counsels,  and  that  not  summa- 
rily and  in  a  general  way,  but  definitely  and  in  detail — ex- 
pressly m^ng  known  to  him  His  gracious  purposes,  both 
m  what  He  at  present  requires  of  him  and  designs  for  him 
hereafter ;  that  He  has  also  pointed  out  to  man  the  means 
which  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  His  will,  and,  more- 
over, has  added  the  highest  possible  promises  for  his  en- 
couragement; supposing  all  this,  is  it  not  evident  that  it 
nevertheless  could  not  help  or  profit  man  unless  he  consent- 
ed to  receive  it  ]  The  whole  divine  communication  would 
be  in  vain  if  man  obstinately  continued  in  his  old  Egoism, 
mixed  and  compounded  of  evil  habits,  fears,  and  sensual 
desires,  and,  unable  to  tear  himself  away,  still  clung  close 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  self  and  his  own  Me. 

Now  it  is  nothing  but  this  intrinsic  consent  and  concur- 
rence in  the  wiU  of  God,  this  calm  affirmation  of  it,  that 
can  help  man,  who  is  now  left  to  his  own  free  determina- 
tion even  as  regards  the  Deity,  and  that  can  lead  him  to 
God.  On  this  account  I  called  the  will,  rather  than  the 
understanding,  man's  sense  for  the  divine.  But  all  that  is 
here  required  is  the  internal  assent,  and  not  the  power  of 
actual  performance ;  for  that  varies  even  according  to  the 
standard  of  nature,  or  rather  of  that  which  is  imparted  to 
him  from  above,  since  of  himself  man  has  no  capacity  for 
that  which  is  higher  and  more  excellent,  nothing  being 
man's  own  but  his  will.  Now  this  internal  assent  and  sub- 
mission of  man's  own  will  to  the  divine  is  clearly  incon- 
ceivable where  it  has  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  withdrawn 
from  the  sensible  world  which  surrounds  him  with  so  many 
ties  and  allurements,  and  where  it  has  not  loosened  and  set 
itself  free  from  the  narrow  domain  of  self  to  which  his  Ego 
so  closely  clings. 

Here,  then,  naturally  arises  the  question,  how  far  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  and  self-sacrifice,  on  which  even  the 
Platonic  philosophy  so  greatly  insisted,  is  necessary,  if  we 
would  advance  one  degree,  or  at  least  one  step,  nearer  to 
Gt)d,  as  the  supreme  good  and  all-perfect  Being,  and  what 
are  its  true  and  proper  limits  1  In  obedience  to  this  idea 
of  the  renunciation  of  the  world  as  indispensable  to  com- 
amnion  with  Grod,  the  Hindoo  fakir  will  sit  for  thirty  years 
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in  oiie  spot,  witli  his  eyea  üxeä  immmably  in  the  same  di- 
rection, m>  r.bat  lie  not  only  äurpasecs  all  tl^  limits  of  human 
liature.but  ako  erases  and  exliuguishes  all  tracea  of  it  iii  ititn* 
«ol£     Or  pcrha|i«,  in  spito  of  the  aimple  principle  and  ruJa  I 
of  sound  re  aeon,  that  manp  as  he  is  not  the  author  of  hitf  J 
own  bein^t  has  no  right  to  teiminate  it,  be  folia wb  a  &liaj 
idea  of  Bölf*gatTifice,  and  mountö  tbo  flaming  pile  in  onder 
to  be  the  s^oouer  united  Co  the  Deity.     In  tbe  fundamental 
idea  of  these  extravagances  there  is  doubtless  a  germ  of 
beauty  and  of  ti-uth,  though  in  the  perverse  application 
and  gigantic  scale  of  exaggeration  that  we  meet  with  it 
amont«^  the  primeval  nations  of  Asia,  it  is  distorted  itita 
monstrous  tabehood,     A  simple  illustration,  taken  from  ibt 
dtfTeroiit  a  gee  of  man's  Ufe^  will  peril  aps  seiTe  to  set  in  i 
ek^ar  ligiit  liie  point  on  which  aveiy  thing  turns  in  this  mat*., 
ter  of  the  asi^nt  of  the  human  to  the  diWne  will^  nnd  tdJ 
determine  tbe  seilte  and  tho  degree  in  whicJi  man  ought  noiJ 
to  giie  himself  up  entirely  to  tbe  world,  or  to  re\okai 
closely  round  the  center  of  self,  if  he  would  yield  a  E^ncom  i 
tind  hearty  submission  to  a  higher  voice  and  ihtt  gi  t)dinj|  i 
band  which  conducts  the  education  of  the  whole  hiimaiii 
racat  and  watches  with  equal  care  tlie  development  of  in*J 
dividuab  and  of  ages.     The  child  may  and  myst  play«  Qtmi 
such  exercise  is  wholesome  and  even  nece^ary  for  tbe  frenl 
expansion  of  its  bcwjily  powers;  but  at  its  mother *s  call,  ^i 
to  tiie  child  bers  is  tbe  higher  voice,  it  ou^ht  to  leav^  iti 

51^3%  Youthp  again,  ought  to  l^e  merry  and  enjoy  tlio  vcr* 
ant  spring ;  but  when  honor  and  duty  summon  to  emueol 
action,  tlien  must  ho  be  read}^  to  lay  aside  all  light-hear 
amusement  for  stei-ner  avocaiions ;  or  to  lake  another  mev 
of  tbo  youthful  t^^mperament,  should  its  joyouBiie^  laucl 
too  rudely,  tiot  to  say  ovet^tep,  the  bouiids  of 
then  at  tlio  first  bint  of  warning  it  must  almndon  i 
eron  '  . '  >s.  The  fiiU-grown  man,  too,  ba%ing  to  uidka 
his  V  >i-  world  and  to  fight  with  fortune  in  the  ha 

strugglu  lit  hfe,  has  little  leisure  for  idle  fechngs  and  med 
tattoos ;  only  he  must  not  Tenounce  all  higher  and  nobk 
sentiments,  nor  dismiss  from  bis  mind  tbe  thought  of  i 
IfiidiK'ad  and  the  di\ine  (which  indeed  tor  its  mere  pr 
vation  requires  no  outward  ordinance  or  loäs  of  time),  ai 
belonging  to  the  buy,  and  snitable  only  for  tbe  unripo  yeait 
of  youth.  Or  lo  regard  hfo  under  its  passrv^e  aspect,  let  um 
think  of  tbe  happy  wife  by  tbe  side  of  a  husband  she  love^ 
and  living  only  in  her  cluldreu,  and  po^aesabg  of  worldly 
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good  as  much  as  she  wishes  or  requires :  suddenly,  by  one 
of  those  changes  and  chances  which  prevail  in  this  transi- 
tory  life,  she  is  bereaved  of  all — the  partner  of  her  joys  and 
cares,  the  children  of  her  bosom,  and  perhaps,  too,  of  her 
rank  and  consideration,  while  beneath  the  repeated  strokes 
of  affliction  her  very  health  sinks.  Who  would  check  her 
tears  or  blame  her  natural  sorrow  if  she  feels  and  tells  her 
woes  1  No  one :  for  holier  eyes  than  man*s  look  upon  her 
with  compassion.  One  thing,  however,  may  fairly  and 
reasonably  be  expected  of  her — that  she  do  not  give  way 
entirely  to  despair,  nor  murmur  against  Providence.  More, 
therefore,  than  man  requires  of  man  in  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  Ufe,  God  requires  not  of  the  human  will ;  and  on 
that  alone  does  He  make  any  requisition,  in  respect  to  that 
£nee  assent  and  internal  concurrence  which  alone  can  bind 
us  in  personal  union  with  the  Godhead,  and  bring  us  near 
to  Him;  a  consummation  which  no  mere  intellectual  ap- 
prehension of  all  possible  revelations,  whether  written  on 
the  pages  of  inspiration,  or  on  the  open  tablets  of  nature, 
or  engraven  on  the  imperishable  annals  of  history,  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  about. 

So  much  and  nothing  more  is  required  for  this  essential 
concurrence  of  the  human  will  with  the  divine,  in  the  gen- 
eral relations  of  life.  But,  in  the  case  of  any  special  voca- 
tion and  profession — if,  for  instance,  a  man  feels  himself 
disposed  to  become  a  minister  of  the  revealed  Word,  an 
instrument  and  messenger  of  the  divine  communications — 
then,  no  doubt,  higher  and  sterner  requisitions  must  come 
into  consideration.  To  men  of  native  courage,  what  voca- 
tion can  be  more  universal  than  that  of  a  soldier  and  de- 
fender of  his  country  1  but  does  not  it  require,  besides  un- 
daunted courage  and  contempt  of  death,  the  patient  and 
enduring  fortitude  which  beara  up  under  countless  hard- 
ships and  privations  ]  What  vocation,  again,  can  be  sim- 
pler and  more  fully  founded  in  nature,  than  that  of  the 
softer  sex  to  become  a  mother  1  but  how  many  sufierings, 
and  fears,  and  dangers,  compass  it  about,  and  how  infinite 
are  the  great  and  little  anxieties  to  which  a  mother's  love — 
that  pui-est  and  truest  of  all  earthly  affections — is  exposed  1 
And  it  is  even  herein  that  human  love  most  betrays  its 
weakness ;  it  may  sufHce  for  some  one  determinate  direc- 
tion, some  transitory  period  of  life,  for  some  single  effort  of 
magnanimity  or  self-sacrifice,  but  it  i-arely  survives  the 
of  time  and  fortune,  and  its  &ith  and  ardor  too 
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often  are  extinguished  amid  the  petty  triah  of  cvcry-da| 
Vd^t  and  ita  nmnberbss  cares  and  atixieti^. 

And  afl  with  the  love,  so  also  is  it  with  the  faith  of  tuen  i 
it  enters  not  sufficiently  iotg  minutise ;  it  is  not  peraonat 
enough,  nor  safficiently  childlike  and  cunSding;  it  h  nol 
made  to  refer  enough   to  otirselves.     Most  men,  indeed, 
have  ouly  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  worth — nti 
overweening  confidence  in  Üicir  own  powers ;  at  Icaat,  the 
opposite  fault  of  extreme  diffidence  is  a  rare  exception 
But  yet,  it  is  true,  men  generally  take  Ikr  too  low  an  esti-^ 
mate  of  their  true  vocation  and  proper  destiny ;  they  be-'' 
lieve  not  in  its  high  dignity;  and  as  viewed  in  its  place 
n^movig  the  vast  universe,  tbey  hold  it  and  themselves  as 
comparatively  insignificant.     But  this  is  a  total  misconcep 
tion,     Kvery  man  is  an  individual  entity^-an  inner 
of  his  own,  full  of  hfe — a  true  microcosm  {as  has 
been  said  in  a  different  sense)  in  the  eye  of  God  and  in  thl 
scheme  of  creation  :  every  man  has  a  vocation  of  bia  own  J 
and  an  appropriate  Jestlny»     Could  men's  eyes  be  but  onci 
opened  to  me  it,  ho%v  would  tbey  be  amazed  at  the  infinit 
which  thoy  have  neglected,  and  might  have  attained  to,  ana 
which  generally  in  the  world  remains  neglected  and  unafe 
tained.     But  of  the  many  thousands  whom  this  remark  cou 
cerns,  how  very  few  ever  attahi  to  a  clear  cognition  of  their^ 
real  destination  J     And  the  reason  of  this  is  simply  ^ 
fact,  that  the  faith  of  men  ia  all  too  weak,  and,  above 
that   it   IS  too  vaguely  general,  too  superficial,  too   Httlj 
eearching  or  profound — ^not  sufficiently  personal  and  child* 
like, 

A  childlike  faith,  and  a  love  that  onduretb  unto  the  end 
-^theae  are  the  true  bonds  lo  hold  the  soul  of  man  in  inti- 
mate union  with  God.  But  it  is  in  hope,  such  as  ia  at  pre«- 
ent  found  among  men,  that  the  chief  defect  lies  ;  for  nope 
ought  to  be  strong  and  heroic,  otherwise  it  b  not  that  whic  " 
the  name  expresses.  Few  men,  perhaps,  are  entirely  d€ 
void  of  faith  and  love,  only  they  are  not  siifficiently  ca 
ried  into  the  details  and  trifles  of  hfe,  as  human  want 
require ;  for  it  is  exactly  to  these  that  all  that  is  divine 
men's  thoughts  and  deeds  ought  to  be  directed.  In  hot^ 
on  the  country,  the  inner  man  muse  raise  himself  and 
ceiid  up  to  Grod  :  it  must,  there  fore»  be  strong  and  ene 
if  it  is  to  be  efficacious.  On  this  account  we  migh 
expect  it  to  be  far  more  rare,  comparatively,  than  faitb 
lovo,  considered  according  to  the  human  seal©  of  ten 
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mg ;  on  the  other  hand,  prohahly,  there  are  many  men  who, 
internally,  are  ahnost  totally  destitute  of  hope. 

The  longing  after  the  eternal  and  divine,  which  has  heen 
already  described,  is  the  seeking  of  Grod ;  but  this  calm,  in- 
ward assent  of  the  will,  whenever,  with  a  childhke  faith  and 
enduring  love,  and  in  steadfast  hope,  it  is  carried  through 
and  maintained  with  unwavering  fidelity  throughout  life, 
is  the  actual  finding  of  Him  within  us,  and  a  constant  adhe- 
rence to  Him  when  once  we  have  found  Him.  As  the 
root  and  principle  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  man, 
this  divine  longing  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated,  and 
nowhere  is  it  so  inimitably  described,  and  its  excellence 
BO  fully  acknowledged,  as  in  Holy  Writ  itself.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  it  is  the  fact  that  a  prophet  who  was 
set  apart  and  called  by  God  Himself  to  his  ofiice,  and  was 
for  that  purpose  endued  with  miraculous  gifts,  is  expressly 
called  in  Holy  Writ  the  man  of  longings.*  And  yet  this 
longing  is  nothing  but  the  source,  the  first  root,  ft>om  which 
springs  that  triple  flower  in  the  lovely  symbol  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  which  afterward,  spreading  over  every  grade 
and  sphere  of  moral  and  intellectual  existence,  expands 
into  the  richest  and  most  manifold  ft'uits. 

Now,  it  is  very  possible  in  some  serious  and  intellectual 
work  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  this  triple  union  of  holy  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  as  with  any  deeply-significant  picture  in 
general,  without  duly  entering  the  while  into  its  precise 
requisitions  and  profound  meaning.  But  from  one  particu- 
lar end  of  a  philosophy  of  life,  i.  e.,  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  consciousness,  the  psychological  aspect 
of  the  subject  assumes  a  peculiar  importance,  and  essen- 
tiaUy  demands  our  attention.  With  this  view,  1  venture  to 
assert  that  the  human  consciousness,  which  otherwise  and 
in  itself  is  entirely  a  prey  to  discord,  and  split  into  irrecon- 
cilable contraries,  is,  by  faith,  hope,  and  love,  redeemed 
from  this  dissension — ^is  raised  fix)m  its  innate  law,  of  an 
erring  and  dead  thought,  and  of  an  absolute  will,  which  is 
no  less  dead  and  null,  being  restored  gradually  to  a  perfect 
state  of  unison  and  harmony.  Under  the  influence  of  faith 
— and  by  this  term  I  understand,  not  the  cold  and  heartless 
repetition  of  a  customaiy  formulary,  but  a  living  and  per- 
sonal ftuth  in  a  living  and  personal  God  and  Savior — under 

*  Daniel,  \x.,  23.  In  our  authorized  translation  it  stands  "  greatly  b»> 
loved/'  but  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  as  given  in  the  margin,  '*  a  man  of  deaire«  ^ 
io  tkm  Septnagint,  ävifp  irißvfäov.—Tnm», 
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tbe  iniliiciice  of  such  a  faith,  tlie  livmg  apiiit  of  trutb  etepi 
mio  that  place  of  the  ccmeciousneaa  which  before  was 
usurped  by  the  mere  abatract  thinking  of  b  degraded  un- 
demtanding.  And  wh^never^  on  the  other  hand,  a  reüoed 
goodnesB  BMd  tovo  have  in  patient  endnranca  become  tbo 
soul  of  exiöiencc,  there  is  no  room  for  die  stormy  obatinaey 
or  passionate  wddness  of  an  absolute  wilL  Even  in  the 
will  itself  all  is  now  life ;  discoid  is  banished  from  It»  and 
all  the  threatening  elements  of  &ünfe  are  forever  appeased. 
And  in  that  trusting  confidence  with  which  the  loving  soul 
lean»  upon  God — in  the  strong  godlike  hope  which  lake» 
its  stand  upon  the  Eternal ^  the  reason,  with  its  ordering, 
ix'gulating,  and  methodical  processes,  and  the  fancy,  with 
its  dreams  of  the  infinite^  are  again  completely  reconciled« 
and  thereby  the  harmony  of  iho  human  conscioueness  ro- 
Btored.  Fancy,  I  I'emarked  formerly,  is  the  characteiisiic 
property  of  man,  as  distinguished  by  it  from  other  spir- 
itual intelligences ;  for  i-eason,  as  a  mere  acuity  of  nega* 
Hon,  aiforda  only  a  negative  distinction  of  his  nature  w& 
compared  with  irrational  creatures.  But  now,  in  a  more 
comprehensive  view,  and,  at  the  same  time«  with  profounder 
significance  and  greater  truth  of  description,  wc  may  »ay 
of  man,  in  the  satne  sense  and  in  the  aatne  reladon,  hopo 
forms  his  characteristic  property  and  his  inmost  essence. 

Here^  then^  in  this  holy  hope,  is  longing,  that  marrelou« 
flower  of  the  soul,  expanded  into  its  perfect  and  noblest 
fruit.  If,  in  judging  of  the  three,  man  looks  to  the  end  Ki 
which  he  is  to  attain — if,  in  thought,  he  places  himself  at 
this  piiint  of  view,  then  assuredly  will  love  appear  tha 
high^  and  the  best;  for  hope  ceases  when  fullilimc 
eoiniM  in,  and  sight  enters  into  the  place  of  faili^  but  h 
abidoth  forever.*  A^  long,  however,  as  man  has  not 
nttained  unto  that  which  is  perfect,  and  is  still  in  pursuit 
it,  hope  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest,  for  it  is  even 
true  \ital  flume  of  faith,  as  well  as  of  love,  ami  of  all  hlgii 
existence. 

This  divine  hope  Is  even  the  fruit-bearing  principle  and 
the  fmctificadon  of  the  immoital  80\d  by  the  Holy  Öpirit  of 
Ktemal  Truth^ — ^the  luminous  center  and  focus  oi^  grac^ 
when?  the  dark  and  discot^ant  soul  is  illuminated  t^  fe> 
ecored  to  uniaon  with  itself  and  with  God, 

*  1  Cor.  liii.,  13, 


LECTURE  VI. 

OF  THB  WISDOM  OF  THE  DIVINE  ORDER  OF  THINGS  IN  NATURE, 
AND  OF  THE  RELATION  OF  NATURE  TO  THE  OTHER  LIFE  AND 
TO  THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD. 

The  highest  and  lofBest  language  would  fail  us  were  it 
OUT  purpose  to  speak  of  the  inmost  essence  of  the  God- 
head, since  He  is  that  which  no  thought  or  conception  can 
comprehend,  and  which  no  words  are  sufficient  completely 
to  describe  or  adequately  to  express.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  reflect  on  Grod's  work  in  creation,  and  of  His 
superintending  providence  which  rules  the  course  of  this 
earthly  world,  our  thoughts  can  not  be  simple  enough,  nor, 
to  judge  by  that  principle  of  the  divine  condescension  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  our  remarks  in  the  last  Lecture,  too 
familiar  or  affectionate.  In  a  general  way  this  is  common- 
ly enough  admitted,  but  practically  it  is  neglected.  Men 
do  not  clearly  present  to  their  minds  all  that  is  involved  in 
it,  and  the  remote  consequences  to  which  it  leads.  And  so, 
in  spite  of  their  better  convictions,  they  insensibly  adopt  a 
high-sounding  and  solemn  strain,  when  the  tone  of  a  child- 
like reverence  is  alone  the  suitable  and  appropriate  style  for 
expressing  the  relation  between  the  benignant  Creator  and 
His  creatures,  and  man  especially,  as  simply  and  as  natu- 
rally as  it  is  in  reality. 

I  said  as  naturally,  because  it  is  implied  in  the  veiy 
nature  of  things  that  if  God  did  originally  create  free  be- 
ings like  men,  He  would  give  them  all  things  needful,  keep 
them  constantly  in  His  regard,  and  every  where  lend  them 
a  helping  and  directing  hand.  But  from  time  to  time  He 
might,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  suppose,  withdraw,  as  it  were. 
His  guidance  ;  for  otherwise  they  would  cease  to  be  free 
beings.  In  this  respect  the  divine  Providence  may  be 
likened  to  a  mother  teaching  her  child  to  walk.  Having 
chosen  a  clear  spot,  free  from  all  things  likely  to  hurt  the 
infant  in  its  fall,  she  places  it  firmly  on  its  feet.  For  a  Httle 
while  she  holds  and  supports  it,  and  then,  going  back  a  few 
steps,  she  waits  for  its  love  to  set  its  little  limbs  in  motion 
m  to  follow  her.     But*  how  watchful  is  her  eye,  how  out-. 
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ftlwtcha<l  her  arms  to  catch  her  babe  the  instant  it 
to  i/jtier !  Such  nearly*  and  eqtiall  j  simple,  i»  ihe  relatia 
of  God  to  man ;  and  not  to  indmdualB  only,  but  also  to  1 
the  whole  human  race.  For  in  the  divine  education  an 
higher  guidance  of  mankind  we  may  trace  the  &ame  degree« 
and  natural  gradation  i^fdeYelopmenta  as  form  the  basis  of 
the  education  of  individuals,  and  may  ako  be  observed  in 
all  the  processc's  of  nature. 

Now  we  take  it  for  granted  that  God  has  willed  the  cre- 
ation not  only  of  free  and  pure  Bptrits,  but  ako  of  the  nat- 
ural world  ■  for  that  Ho  has  so  willed  is  a  &ct  tbat^  aa  it 
wer»?,  it  area  us  in  tlie  face.  If,  Uicn,  along  with  the  fieo 
spirits  He  has  also  ci-eated  a  nature^i.  ^.,  a  living  reprod active 
power,  capable  of  and  designed  to  develop  and  pfopagatt 
Itself,  it  is  plain  that  we  can  not  and  ought  not  to  think  of 
such  a  nature  as  independent  and  self-auhsisting.  For,  fiiit 
of  alU  it  had  not  its  beginning  in  itself.  Moreover,  it  would 
move  a^  a  blind  force,  and  as  euch  manifest  itself  only  in 
destruction  and  desi>lation,  if  its  Maker  had  not  origiiially 
fixed  and  assigned  to  it  the  end  toward  which  all  ita  effbitt 
were  ultimately  to  be  directed.  Nature,  indeed^  ia  119I 
free  like  man ;  but  still  it  is  not  a  piece  of  dead  clocks 

which,  w^hen  it  ia  onco  wound  up,  works  on  mecha     

till  it  has  run  itself  down  again.     There  is  life  in  it.     A« 
if  a  few  abstract  but  supcrhcial  thinkers  have  failed  to  du 
cem,  or  even  ventured  expressly  to  deny  this  truifa^ 
general  feeling  of  mankind,  on  the  other  band,  beans  witn 
to  it.     Yes,  man  feels  that  there  is  life  rust  I  big  in  the  tree, 
as  with  its  many  arms  and  branch  es  *  its  leaves  and  flowetiv 
It  moves  backward  and  forward  in  the  free  air ;  and  that, 
&s  compared  w*ith  the  clot^k,  ivith  all  its  ingenious  but  dea 
mechanism,  it  is  even  a  living  thing.     And  what  the  coa 
mon  feeling  of  mankind  thus  instinctively  assumes  is  co 
firmed  by  the  profounder  irjveatigQtions  of  physical  sciene 
Thus  we  know  that  oven  plants  sleep,  and  they,  too,  as  muc 
as  animals,  though  after  a  different  sort,  have  a  true  impreg- 
nation and  propagation.     And  is  not  natore,  on  tlie  whol< 
a  life-tree,  as  it  were,  whose  leaves  and  flowers  are  perpeti 
ally  expanding  themselves  and  seeking  nourishment  fi\>n 
the  balsamic  air  of  heaven,  while^  as  the  sap  rises  Irom  the 
deep-hidden  root  into  the  mighty  stem,  the  branches 
and  move,  and    invisible  forces  sweep   to    and    fro  tu  t^ 
waving  crown.    Most  shallow  and  superficial,  in  truth,  is  thi 
physio  science  which  would  consider  the  system  of  natu 


that, 
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with  all  the  marvela  of  beau^  and  majesty  wherewith  its 
Maker  has  adorned  it,  as  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  life- 
less clock-work.  In  such  a  system  the  all-mighty  Creator 
must  appear  at  best  but  a  great  mechanical  artist  who  has 
at  his  command  infinite  resources ;  or,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed so  absurd  an  expression,  as  the  fittest  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  those  who  would  regard  the  divine  work,  both 
in  its  whole  and  in  its  parts,  as  dead,  an  omnipotent  clock- 
maker.  If,  however,  to  meet  the  needs  of  man's  limited 
capacity,  we  must,  when  speaking  of  the  Creator,  employ 
such  trifling  and  childish  similes,  then  of  all  human  avoca- 
tions and  pursuits  that  of  the  gardener  will  serve  best  to 
illustrate  the  divine  operations  in  nature.  All-mighty  and 
omniscient,  however,  lie  has  Himself  created  the  trees  and 
flowers  that  He  cultivates,  has  Himself  made  the  good  soil 
in  which  they  grow,  and  brings  down  from  heaven  the 
balmy  spring,  the  dews  and  rain,  and  the  sunshine  that 
quicken  and  mature  them  into  life  and  beauty. 

!£,  then,  there  be  life  in  nature,  as,  indeed,  observation 
teaches,  and  the  general  feeling  of  man  avouches,  it  must 
also  possess  a  vital  development,  which  in  its  movements 
observes  a  uniform  course  and  intrinsic  law.  In  truth,  the 
Creator  has  not  reserved  to  himself  the  beginning  and  the 
end  alone,  and  left  the  rest  to  follow  its  own  course ;  but  in 
the  middle,  and  at  every  point,  also,  of  its  progress,  the  Om- 
nipotent Will  can  intervene  at  pleasure.  If  He  pleases  He 
can  instantaneously- stop  this  vital  development,  and  sud- 
denly make  the  course  of  nature  stand  still ;  or,  in  a  mo- 
ment, give  life  and  movement  to  what  before  stood  motion- 
less and  inanimate.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  in  the  divine 
power  to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature,  to  inteiiere  directly 
with  them,  and,  as  it  were,  to  intercalate  among  them  some 
higher  and  immediate  operation  of  His  power,  as  an  ex- 
ception to  their  uniform  aevelopment  For,  as  in  the  social 
mme  of  civil  life,  the  author  and  giver  of  the  laws  may 
occasionally  set  them  aside,  or,  in  their  administration,  allow 
certain  special  cases  of  exception,  even  so  is  it,  also,  vrith 
nature's  Lawgiver. 

Now,  this  immediate  operation,  and  occasional  inter- 
ference of  Supreme  Power  with  the  order  of  nature,  is 
exactly  what  constitutes  the  idea  of  miracle.  The  general 
possibility  of  miracles  is  a  principle  which  man's  sound  and 
unsophisticated  reason  has  never  allowed  him  to  deny. 
Bat»  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evidently  essential  to  their  very 
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idea  that  they  should  be  ibought  of  simpW  ba  deTiatiattK 
from  tbe  uiual  eourse  of  nature's  opera  tiona ;  if  they  wm^ 
not  excaptioD3  to  tbe  laws  of  nature,  then  w^re  tliey  no 
mirades.  Such  miraculous  exceptions,  however»  it  may  be 
observed,  need  not  invariably  to  be  canlrarif  to  llie  coUfse 
of  nature,  though  ühove  nature,  and  far  tranaceiuling  iti 
ordinary  ßtandai'd,  tbey  always  are.  Exceptions,  thereiore, 
they  are;  but  such,  at  tbe  same  time,  aa  do  not  permanently 
disturb  the  natural  courae  and  flow  of  the  vital  dc^eltip- 
ment,  which,  on  the  wiiole»  continues  unchangtÄl,  For  it 
ia  on)y  ai^reeable  with  Creative  wisdom  to  maintain  the 
world  go  lon^  as  the  present  state  of  thinga  subäit^tSp  and  the 
final  consummation  has  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  older  origi* 
Dally  prescribod  to  it  by  His  omnipotence. 

To  this  an  objection  might  be  made  in  the  oppoeite 
Taken  then  in  their  principle,  the  laws  of  nature,  no 
than  those  exceptions  to  thetn  which  are  usually  called 
iniraclea,  are  one  and  the  same;  they  are  alike  fruia  the 
Creator  of  all — and  the  laws  themselves,  therefore,  are 
equally  miraculous*  Tliis  remark  is  quite  true  j  but  it  otoly 
teaches  us  that  we  ouglit  not  to  be  too  ready  to  see  a 
miracle  in  every  extraoi'dinary  event.  But  still,  there  w*ill 
over  remain  an  essential  difference  between  an  iinmedtate 
operation  of  omnipotence  and  tbe  Creator's  original  pro- 
duction of  a  living  force,  implanting  in  this  creatum  mn 
inner  law,  and  thereupon  leaving^  to  it  tbe  ftirther  eToluSloei 
of  its  powers  in  the  course  marked  out  ibr  and  aMigtiod 
to  it. 

Now,  if  Bueb  a  creature,  like  thi^  terreetrial  nature*  be 
of  a  mixed  constitution»  composed  of  a  principle  of  de- 
struction as  well  as  of  a  principle  of  productive  develop» 
meut  and  progression — if  its  life  be  a  constant  stniggie 
with  death,  then  it  b  manifest  that  only  by  tbe  same  hatkd 
which  first  formed  it,  gave  it  laws,  and  prescribed  its  order, 
can  its  wise  and  divine  economy  be  preserved,  and  the 
permanence  of  the  organic  evolution  of  its  whole  »system 
be  secured,  and  the  outbursts  of  elementary  dtssnlntion» 
which  are  perpetually  menacing  it,  held  in  check  and 
averted.  If  this  rei^traint  be  once  relaxed,  if  the  destme* 
tjve  energy  of  the  wild  elements  be  once  let  loose,  and  free 
scope  given  to  their  fnry — and  this  globe  presenla  the  mam- 
i^i  trace»  of  one  such  catajstrophe,  at  least — then  tbk»  locH 
mnal  be  regained  as  an  exception,  and  b  only  emlici 
bjf  the  higher  principle  of  divbe  permiasion.     V: 
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however,  as  the  retrihution  of  divine  justice  on  a  guilty 
world,  it  forms  an  exception  and  a  miracle  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  those  other  extraor- 
dinary operations  properly  called  miracles,  wherein,  with 
some  saving  or  quickening  purpose,  the  Almighty,  as  it 
were,  raises  nature  above  herself^  and  takes  her  out  of  her 
usual  course. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  ought  unquestionably  to  refer  every 
thing  in  the  world  to  its  author  and  preserver,  whether  it 
be  conformable  to  the  usual  course  and  order  of  nature, 
or,  as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  bespeak  a  higher  and 
more  immediate  operation  of  divinity.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  never  forget  that  nature  itself  is  a  living 
force  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  self-development.  Na- 
ture, indeed,  is  not  free  in  the  same  sense  that  man  is,  pos- 
sessed and  conscious  of  a  power  of  self-determination  and 
choice ;  but  as  all  life  contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  a  free 
movement  and  expansion,  and  while  it  expands  itself  a 
hidden  and  slumbering  consciousness  begins  to  stir  and 
awake,  so  also  in  nature,  an  initiatory  or  preparatory  grade 
of  it,  if  not  fiiUy  out-spoken,  is  at  least  indicated.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  vestibule  of  that  temple 
of  freedom  which  in  man,  the  crowning  work  of  this  earthly 
creation,  and  made  af^er  the  divine  image  and  likeness, 
stands  forth  in  its  full  dimensions  and  proportions.  Con- 
sidered from  another  point  of  view,  the  sensible  world  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  veil  thrown  over  the  spiritual  world — 
the  light-flowing  and  almost  transparent  robe,  and,  as  it 
were,  in  all  its  parts  the  significant  costume  of  the  invisible 
powers.  But  in  no  point  of  view  can  we  rightly  consider 
nature  as  properly  self-subsisting,  or  independent  of  its 
Creator,  and,  therefore,  in  no  case  as  isolated  by  itself  and 
apart  jB»m  all  reference  to  a  supeiior  being.  Rather  is  it 
a  living  force,  and  one,  too,  doubly  significant,  both  from 
within  and  from  without ;  to  which  property  an  allusion  is 
contained  in  the  simile  already  employed,  of  a  book  written 
both  on  the  inside  and  the  outside.  These  two  ideas,  then, 
of  the  free  wlU  of  man  and  of  the  living  development  of 
nature,  must  be  taken  as  the  basis,  and  serve  as  the  fixed 
point  of  every  attempt  to  ascertain  the  divine  order  in  na- 
ture. On  this  account  we  have  placed  them  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  present  Lecture,  which  wiU,  in  the  main,  be 
consecrated  to  such  an  investigation. 

I(  now,  this  demonstration  of  a  dinne  order  in  nature 
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seem  to  eoatain  nothing  less  than  a  Kind  of  Theodic^^  (so 
far  na  in  tin  can  establish  a  justification  of  God's  ways)^  I» 
for  my  part,  must  confess  ibai  1  would  much  imther  bare 
beifore  my  eyes  a  Tbeodicöo  for  ibe  feelings,  conceived  in 
ibtf  vciy  spirit  of  love,  tban  any  purely  rational  theory* 
For  such  theories,  founded  in  general  on  far-felc^ed  bj^ 
iKitl^eses,  subtilly  introduce  into  nature  nuraberlesa  divine 
purposeji  and  designs,  of  ■which,  however,  we  are  able 
aeiliter  clearly  to  undenstajid,  much  lesa  to  prove  that  they 
were  intended  by  the  everlasting  counsels,  or  even  that 
9üch  veätiges  of  a  divine  purpose  are  really  discenaible  in 
the»  universe.  In  this  proi-ince  of  speculation  we  must  not 
be  too  rigorous  in  our  determinatione,  and  especially  wm 
must  guard  against  systematizing.  But,  above  all,  we  can 
iM»t  be  too  H'atchfut  against  the  fault  which  so  many  reason- 
ertt  fall  into,  uf  transferring  into  the  realm  of  nature,  or  of 
Gt)d,  that  logical  necessary  connection  winch  is  a  pan  vi 
ftiid  connntural  w^th  our  ratiotial  c^jnstitudon,  and  an  indi»* 
pensatiio  aid  to  our  limited  ituellecttial  powers,  Siidi  a 
way  uf  thinking  would  inevitably  lead  us  to  that  motfit  mis- 
takeu  DOtiou  of  a  blind  fate — the  phantom  of  desliiiy. 

On  the  other  hand,  b^iw  many  are  the  questioning  ieeHnga 
and  perplexities  whtcb  ariae  in  the  human  heart  at  the  sigm 
of  certam  natural  objects.  And  tliese  even^  because  tbey 
are  irar  from  amounting  to  doubts  and  objectitinSk  or  at 
least  £fi>m  assuming  a  definite  expression  or  a  sctentiftc 
£giiity,  aecitiv  on  that  account,  only  the  moie  lotsdly  in 
detnaad  an  am  wer.  Tlie  moumliil  cry  of  some  belplea 
lad  inaocent  animal  when  killed  by  man^ — or  in  a  diffisfviit 
categor^^^llie  faissiiig  of  llie  venomous  serpent;  1J19  foiii- 
soioe  mass  of  maggots  in  the  putrid  corp^ ;  all  tlidsa  if« 
but  so  many  dumb  e^^clamaiionsi  wbicb,  m»  it  w#v«,  ^o  but 
keep  back  the  question.  Are,  then,  these  the  pn^uetiow 
of  llie  all- perfect  Being — of  the  Supreme  Inlelligenee  I 

The  sudbringB  of  animab  are  indeed  a  theme  Ibr  raaa  BO 


orifiaitad  vrüh  LMbojts,  wkov  m  IW'  esai  d«  ThKxtiote  mm  la    .^^  _ 
Bisa.  It  tibtfti  M'fkammB  ct  Wxi^me  dxr  omI  *  pnblätal  m  1710^  wir 
bitMi  Ibit  Urn  <aiMD£»' oT  moml  evil  bv  a«  mm  b  te  fta«  •fill  af  ifei 
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ci««nire,  wkll«  fia$tmpkfwaicMA  eril  ii  tMbxom  bnl  um  limilstioa  wUi^  it  A- 
«Otvod  In  1h«  «Suae«  or  finile  bemfK,  mnd  (hit  ooE  of  thjt  faoCh  jkl^jnnl  ud 
«to««]  «*tt  Dftlafilli-  lb«.  &at  the«  6nit«  beiic* awJBM—i  lo  Mttta  l» 
tli0i>niH«t  iriipiythffyamciiptbte4jfwoyia^wfcishiBAai>p*iVc<P> 
tribiilM  to  iIm  partNilm  of  Um  mhoLt,  ttiii£lt,fif  tensoj  woiUi  thM  «wi 
"'    mOm^mj^m.   On thii acooaat ä In« bsoi  «tisd  te tte«| tf 
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reflect  upon ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  can  not  concur  with  him 
who  would  regard  this  as  a  topic  unworthy  of  his  thoughts, 
and  expel  from  the  human  hosom  all  sympathy  with  the 
animal  creation.  The  consideration,  however,  of  this  sub* 
ject,  naturally  enough  gives  rise  to  the  question  as  to  the 
soul  of  animals.  Now,  it  certainly  would  do  no  discredit 
to  philosophy,  if  it  should  succeed  in  giving  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question,  and  enable  us  to  follow  a  middle 
course  ;  as  remote  fix>m  the  exaggerated  assumptions  of 
ancient  nations  with  regard  to  animal  existence,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  on  the  other,  from  the  unfeeling  conclusions  of 
modem  science,  which  refuses  to  regard  or  to  sympathize 
with  any  pains,  and  absolutely  is  unable  to  conceive  the 
suflerings  of  any  being  which  does  not  possess  the  character 
of  rationality  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  as 
man.  As  greatly,  on  the  other  side,  does  the  Hindoo  the- 
ology err.  Its  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  not  only  as- 
cribes an  immortal  soul  to  animals,  but  it  also  further 
teaches  that  human  souls  are  imprisoned  in  animal  bodies, 
as  the  penalty  of  a  guilt  incurred  in  a  previous  state  of 
existence.  Beautiful,  however,  as  is  the  compassionate 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  brute  creation,  which 
this  theoiy  has  occasioned,  and  confirmed  by  the  sanction 
of  a  religious  duty,  still  the  assumption  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  the  extension  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  to  these  creatures  of  our  globe  is  ai\ 
unwarrantable  exaggeration,  and  has  no  foundation  in  ob- 
served phenomena.  Moreover,  the  hypothesis  of  such  a 
migratory  state  of  departed  souls  is  inconsistent  with  every 
notion  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world;  inasmuch  as 
such  a  temporary  punishment  can  produce  no  salutary  ef- 
fect, either  of  punfication  or  of  preparation,  and  conse- 
quently would  be  wholly  motiveless  and  absurd. 

Very  questionable,  moreover,  does  it  seem,  whether,  with 
propriety,  an  individual  soul  can  be  attributed  to  animals. 
With  those  that  are  most  closely  domesticated  with  man, 
there  does  undoubtedly  arise,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort  of  men- 
tal contagion,  the  appearance  of  individuality  and  difference 
of  character,  just  as  the  artistic  structures  of  certain  spe- 
cies form  a  kind  of  analogy  to  human  reason,  and  as  the 
melodious  intonations  and  feelings  of  some  others  seemed 
to  me  entitled,  in  a  similar  sense,  to  be  termed  reverbera- 
tions of  fancy.  In  all  those  kinds,  however,  which  remain 
undisturbed  in  their  natural  state,  the  whole  species  pos- 
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iefiSGfl  the  same  diarader,  and  liave,  eoiüequ^nU^,  ihr'  sam« 
cammon  soul*     Tbc  si>eci&*  itself  h  only  an  ii  ; 

and,  coDseqyenlly,  tlie  bevenü  öpeciea  hiusI  be  i '  i 

BM  ÄO  many  liviog  fonns  üf  tlitj  general  organic  foix^e  of  ani- 
mated natuje»  since  an  imtuoitaliiy  uf  individual  eouls  can, 
la  the  case  of  auiTuak,  neither  be  assumod  m>T  allowed  to 
be  astiumable. 

Amüiii^  those  perplexitiee*  or,  as  I  te lined  tliem,  <]u<?e* 
tiamDg  teelings  about  nature  and  its  animaüng  principl«,  I 
turn  now  to  the  cotmideratigit  of  the  lafit  iriBtiiuce,  ihät  <if 
the  niiigijfoläi  of  putrefaction,  I0  not  this  on©  of  the  elc^&reeft 
possible  prüo&  thai  all  nature  is  animated  1 1    So  mych  90, 

'  DcK!«  not  ihi«  ippewrance  of  11  ci^minaEi  c!bameit?r  «mong  liruto«  of 
iWHf*  •'""^"*'  "nne  Tathi*f  from  the  imperfctrtioii  of  our  obscFvaUon '  T« 
tTer'  lidlTtdlilll  10  the  »hcphcnl  f—Tmn*. 

f  >  r^flT^  In  have  ti«liijved  in  the  thtforv  of  equivocal  fenrralion» 

Bßt  '    ;i!id  cxperiiapntt  forbid  u»  »ny  loDg^e.t  to  lirlwM* 

tlut  lilxre  (natter spontanpooil?  gnfps  birth  tu  lUmf 

«rt::i  'Jf>  but  fiimish  \hr  ijicc  ssiiry  cirniiiistrinr*'*  f*r 

Iht* :  'ICMztrmudi  ■  .^ 

cori€ ,,»:>., Vi,  I.  MjL,.,j  üy  th©  exper j.<,.  .,Lv.  .  , ^.^ ,  ■..  L.i.,,..  4,,  -f 

Jflinc'son''«  Jouraal.    "  ]  ßUed  m  grlaasflaak  ball  full  with  disu  u 

wbicli  [  hnfl  in\%tid  rianDiia  vegeljible  und  «mtiial  aobstanices,     I  1 

It  with  a  pDcjd  cork»  throu^ti  which  I  passed  two  glasa  i^bea,  tn-tst  nt  rt|*i* 
«Igle«,  the  whole  being  air-tigbt.  It  vim  next  plac^  in  a  sand^btflti  «ai 
bf^jitKJ  iiniil  tha  water  boiled  iioJ pally,  and  thua  mil  parts  bad  rnicbtd  • 
lemporatyre  of  2t^  Fahrenheit,  While  the  watery  vapor  wai  escniiliis  hf 
\ba  f  tas>  mbes,  J  ÜMtened  at  «ach  ewl  an  nppamrus  which  chemi»U  rtnfjtov 

for  coUectiog  carbonic  Act  J  ;  thai  lo  the  Lm  waa  filfed  wuh  l»11^^ -"itf, 

End  tb#  other  with  4  flolulion  0/  potash.    By  meaiu  of  Ibc  :♦ 

etierf  thing  trrmg  and  all  the  g^rms  in  the  flask  or  in  tho  lu  f* 

ftroyed»  aivl  aU  aefe»  wai  cut  off  by  the  aulphunc  acid  on  the  t'oe  ftdf» 
and  by  the  potatU  un  the  other.  J  placed  tUiscasily-inuvwl  anpamloa  beloii 
my  vnndow,  wbc^re  it  was  exposed  to  the  jicnnn  ni  h  iii  iri.l  f>ii*L,.  4«  i  itnv 
fofrmed  Jny  esrperinient*  in  the  summer,  to  t'  ^ 

t  plaoed  near  it  on  open  fe$ml  witli  the  sma 

Iroduced  into  the  ßadt*  and  also  after  bavmi^  i^r.  i 

t*m|»anittrre,    tn  t^rder  now  to  renew  the  air  con^  I 

auckfld  with  my  moaib*  aeveial  times  ti-day,  thß  .  « 

tilied  with  volution  of  |>ota«h;  by  which  prnr  iii 

friHH  iht'  flnsk,  through  the  caustic  liquid,  \f\. 

wuhoot  entered  ihff  flusk  ihtoiit^h  the  »ul. ..  -  ,       i  ' 

cotjfaci,  not  aitüred  in  its  com  posit  ton  by  pusaing'  tltroui^h  the  - 
into  tbo  Üaik ;  but  if  wrficjent  tuuL-  wai  nHuwftd  for  ibe  pa- 
pHarttoni  of  ÜTii.  r  ol  malter  capAblr  of  bccutnmi  »niinaf*'i,  v,rrn 

trnkim  up  by  tbi  ^  id  »»id  desin^ye*!     fmm  the  S9tl»  of  1*  n  f  until 

tbe  tarly  pari .  i  rrtminmi'i  iininTorniptpdly  the  tvnt^wnt  vl  ihr-  ajf 

inthf'ffi»''  "  uig  able,  ^^  1  a  rtiiicroftC'^  i,f 

living  am  ibk  aubstßi  ludurjneth>  ■, 

1  made  im   -  j-^,  i.ll,lji9»  almost  dau^  u«.  ^.j,.  ^  •'  ^'  -  ii 

k»i  1  sepnnitei]  the  dilferent  parts  of  tbo  a|  u^t 

whole  liquid  the  Blightcst  trace  of  1nfn«on  1  :;l 

all  lh«threa  fkresented  tbcoiBfllvuta  iti  a  r«w  dny$  aili^jr  I  IlIi   l  .  n. 

4nd  lb«  oprä  v«atftl  t^,  wluch  J  plac«d  iia«r  Ui«  ipfuratut»  >» 
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and  so  eminently  is  this  the  case,  that  even  in  death  and 
corruption,  in  foulness  and  disease,  it  still  livingly  operates 
and  produces  life— the  lowest  grade,  undoubtedly,  of  life 
— or,  if  any  so  prefers  to  call  it,  a  false  life — but  still  a  life. 
Now,  can  such  morbid  productions  of  nature,  the  worms, 
e.  g,  [eniozoajf  which  in  certain  diseases  are  engendered  in 
the  bowels,  be  regarded  as  real  creatures?  Naught  are 
they  but  the  dissolving  and  ci*umbling  matter  of  life,  which 
even  in  dissolution  is  still  living.*  And  this  fact  is  not  con- 
fined merely  to  organic  corruption  and  disease.  Even  the 
element — the  fresh  water  from  the  spring — ^is  full  of  life, 
and  it  is  the  more  so  the  clearer  and  the  better  it  is  and 
the  purer  from  the  microscopic  animalculae,  which  swarm 
in  it  more  and  more  the  longer  it  stagnates  and  becomes 
fi)ul,  until  at  last,  as  frequently  happens  when  it  has  been  kept 
long  on  shipboard,  with  the  growing  foulness  of  the  water 
they  increase  in  size,  and  swim  about  as  worms  of  visible 
magnitude.  Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  this  origination  of  worms  and  vermin  out  of  cor- 
ruption, and  testifying  to  it  as  a  general  principle  of  nature. 
And  are  not  those  swarms  of  locusts  which  in  Asiatic  coun- 
tries are  a  general  plague  of  the  lands  over  which  they 
sweep  with  Üiou'  thick  and  dark  migratory  hordes,  a  sickly 
proof  that  the  atmosphere  that  has  engendered  them  is 
passing,  or  has  already  fallen  into  corruption  beneath  the' 
influence  of  some  other  contagious  element  ] 

That  the  air  and  atmosphere  of  our  globe  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  full  of  life,  I  may,  I  think,  take  here  for  granted 
and  generally  admitted.  It  is,  however,  of  a  mixed  kind 
and  quality,  combining  the  i^freshing  and  balsamic  breath 
of  spring  with  the  parching  simoons  of  the  desert,  and 
where  tl^  healthy  odors  fluctuate  in  chaotic  struggle  with 
the  most  deadly  vapors.  What  ebe,  in  general,  is  the  wide- 
spread and  spreading  pestilence,  but  a  living  propagation 
of  foulness,  corruption,  and  death  1  Are  not  many  poisons, 
especially  animal  poisons,  in  a  true  sense,  living  forces  ? 

Now,  may  we  not  give  a  further  extension  to  this  mode 

the  following  day,  Vibrioues  and  Monades,  to  which  were  soon  added  larger 
PolTgastric  tnfiMoria,  and  afterward,  Rotatoria." —  Trans. 

*'  Ahhoogh«  in  the  case  of  the  cntozoa,  the  induction  is  not  very  large, 
iüil,  of  •ome  of  them  it  is  an  estahhshed  fact  that  they  are  generated  from 
ova,  and  it  is  therefore  a  (air  presumption  that  such  is  the  general  law,  and 
that  these  parasitical  beings  are,  in  every  case,  hatched  from  ova,  which  are 
«svry  where  present,  hot  remain  undeveloped  until  they  meet  with  the  ne- 
f  BVtriiBOiit  and  heat  for  their  deveJopment.— Tnma, 
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of  view,  and  apply  the  fact  of  a  dke&sed  propagmiton  of  ft 
fillaa  life,  as  id  the  wonns  of  putrefaction*  to  other  unsightly 
productaons  of  nature*  May  we  not,  for  instance,  consi^lOT 
serpents  and  snakes  as  the  entozoa  or  intestinal  worms  of 
the  earth  I  That  the  e^l  spirits  are  not  without  some  inf 
ence  on  our  terrcsinal  habitation,  and  that  in  many  pi 
their  malignant  influence  is  dbtinclly  traceable  is,  at 
events,  undeniable.  And  accordingly,  some  have  supposed 
ttio  monkey  tribe  not  to  lye  an  original  creatioii  of  tlie  Dei- 
ty, but  a  Satanic  device  and  mahcious  parody  upon  man,  as 
the  OQvied  favorite  of  God.  That  the  **  Prince  of  this 
world** — %vhich  expression,  in  its  latter  half,  is  surely  not  to 
be  understood  ©xcluäively  of  man's  fallen  race^  but  very 
evidently  and  expresaively  alludes  to  the  existing  fabric  of 
nature  and  the  corrupted  world  of  sense— that  tbe  Prioce 
of  this  world  can  exercise  a  certain  de^ee  of  pernicious 
influence  on  the  productive  energies  of  the  natural  system 
in  itä  present  corrupt  and  vitiated  condition^  and  that  also, 
there  ts  in  nature  itself  a  power  to  produce  evil,  are  facta 
which  do  not  admit  of  demal,  and  are  noways  inconsistent 
with  revelation.  Only  we  muüit  not  suppose  that  this  bane- 
ful inBuence  is  not  confinod  within  certain  limits.  He  to 
whom  the  Prince  of  thb  world,  no  less  than  the  world  it* 
self,  iß  subject,  has,  in  His  inänite  wisdom,  set  a  definite 
limit  both  of  quantity  and  duration  to  this  pernicious  inHa* 
encOf  as,  in  general,  Ho  does  to  every  permission  of  evil. 

At  aU  events  wo  must  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
in  the  book  of  nature  wo  have  a  pure  and  uncoiTupt  text 
of  God,  and  such  as  it  originally  came  fit>m  the  hands  of 
its  Author.  It  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  for  a  due  and 
right  appjieciation  of  die  divine  economy  in  naiure,  that  we 
give  full  consideration  to  this  fact*  On  thb  accotinl  It  ti 
important  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  implied  in 
expresmon  already  quoted  from  the  Moaaic  history — * 
the  earth  bring  forth/'  For,  accord iiig^  lo  this,  it  do^ 
seem  indispensably  necessary  to  ascribe  immediately  to  Üio 
ffood  and  wise  Creator  every  thing  that  the  earth  brought 
forth ;  no,  nor  every  thing  that  is  produced  by  a  nature  uow 
so  imperfect — so  diseased,  too,  in  many  parts — and  viail% 
constrained  to  submit  to  hostile  and  foreign  influences« 

Many  writers  who,  with  the  best  intentions,        *        *  r» 
ÜI0  task  of  indicating  tlie  divine  wisdom  in  the  < 
der  of  thitripi,  and  of  defenduig  the  ways  of  I'roviUgaco 
against  the  objoctiou^  of  boman  presumption  and 
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generally  err  by  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  their  subject, 
and  rigorously  insisting  on  some  one  general  principle, 
which,  by  means  of  very  hazardous  assertions,  they  succeed 
in  finding  in  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  system  of  the 
universe.  They  leave  out  of  sight  altogether  that  Mosaic 
distinction  already  alluded  to,  which  in  appearance  indeed 
is  trifling  enough,  but  yet  in  reality  most  essentially  import- 
ant. Consequently,  the  good  work  which  they  take  in 
hand,  instead  of  producing  that  general  concurrence  and 
conviction  that  it  otherwise  might,  gives  rise  rather  to  fresh 
doubts  and  objections.  The  best  solution  of  all  such  doubts 
— the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  all  such  or  similar  ques- 
tions or  questioning  feelings — lies  in  the  final  cause  of  the 
present  constitution  of  things,  considered  as  a  whole  and  in 
general,  and  judged  of  from  a  regard  to  its  triple  character 
and  triple  destination.  Now,  according  to  this  triple  princi- 
ple, we  have,  as  already  shown,  to  regard  the  present  system 
of  nature  as  being  primarily  a  tombstone  raised  by  Almighty 
benevolence — a  bridge  of  safety  thrown  across  the  gulf  of 
eternal  death — a  bridge,  however,  which  we  must  not  think 
of  as  quite  so  simple,  broad,  and  straight  as  a  bridge  made 
by  human  hands,  but  an  animated  and  ensouled  bridge  of 
life,  and  multiform,  with  many  arms  and  branches,  and 
presenting  in  some  parts  nothing  more  tlian  a  narrow  foot- 
ing, where  the  first  false  step  precipitates  into  the  abyss  be- 
neath. But  secondarily,  according  to  this  view,  nature  is 
grounded  on  and  devoted  to  progress ;  a  wonderful  labor- 
atory of  manifold,  diversified,  and  universal  reproduction  ; 
and  lastly,  a  glorious  scale  of  resurrection,  ascending  up  to 
the  last  and  highest  summit  of  terrestrial  transfiguration. 
Now  this  laboratory  lies  in  the  hidden  womb  of  nature, 
while  in  the  noble  outward  structure  of  its  organic  forma- 
tions this  gradational  scale  manifests  itself  with  a  warning, 
a  prognostication  of  the  height  of  excellence  to  which  it 
eventually  leads.  But  now,  if  naturo^as,  judging  from  its 
original  design,  we  may  and  must  assumo^were  a  Para- 
dise for  the  blessed  spirits  of  the  previous  creation,  for  the 
first-born  sons  of  light,  then  most  assuredly  has  it  not  con- 
tinued so,  any  more  than  the  first  man  has  remained  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  No  doubt,  over  a  few  favored  spots  of 
the  existing  globe,  a  rich  fullness  of  ravishing  beauty  still 
hovers,  awakening  in  the  heart,  as  it  were,  the  fleeting  im- 
ages of  Paradisaical  innocence— dying  strains  of  a  primal 
Jiannony— -moumful  reminiscences  of  the  happy  infancy  of 
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creation.  For  the  powers  of  darknesa  and  liofitile  spmu 
broke  in  upoti  the  fair  böauty  of  primeval  tmture,  and  laid 
it  waste  and  wild,  Tho  garden  of  ihe  earth  in  whicb  the 
firet  man  was  placed^  **lo  dress  it  and  to  keep  it»**  i«,  no 
dotibt,  called  Paradise;  and  assuredly  it  was  inliriitely 
more  WtautiJiil,  more  wonderful,  purer,  and  fuller  of  life, 
than  the  loveUesC  scenery  which  meets  tlie  eye  in  tho  &rrest 
spots  of  the  earth,  and  äeems  to  ho  of  an  almost  cele^tifil 
beauty«  But  this  is  said  only  of  the  immediate  fndosiire^ 
tlie  immediate  habitation  of  our  first  parent ;  the  spot  cho- 
sen and  blessed  by  öod — ^the  garden  watered  and  sur- 
rounded bY  the  four  streams.  AH  the  rest  of  nature*  iho 
whole  of  the  world  besides,  must  have  cea&ed  at  that  timt 
to  be  a  Paradise ;  for,  otherwise,  whence  could  the  serpent 
have  come  1  So  that  even  according'  to  the  simple  senei^ 
of  the  expression^  **  thnt  old  serpent,"  he  was  already  there, 
in  the  midst  of  the  naiui^l  world.  And  was  it  not  proba« 
bly  a  part  of  the  destination  of  man — at  least,  in  its  nattiml 
aspect — ttiat,  ftetting  out  from  this  divine  starting-poiiit 
of  a  Paradbe  prepared  for  and  given  to  him,  he  was  to 
go  forth  and  convert  the  rest  of  the  world  into  a  »imilaT 
Eden  ? 

But  this  destination  he  did  ncDi»  however,  itiliillf  ^nd  con- 
sequently lost  even  this  beginning  and  model  of  the  fin* 
Paradise.  The  names  of  the  four  streams  which  wateri?d 
it  aro  indeed  still  preserved  in  those  regions  of  Asia,  which 
even  to  this  day  are  the  richost  and  most  fruitful*  and,  ao- 
cording  to  history,  were  tho  earliest  inhabited.  But  Urn 
one  source  out  of  which  they  all  took  their  rise  has  disa|^' 
peared,  and  no  vestige  of  it  remains.  With  the  Io*s  of 
Paradise  all  is  changed»  not  only  in  man  himself,  but  in  thr 
eartli  as  his  place  of  abode. 

The  way  of  return  ont  of  this  bemldererl  nritur^^  or.  if 
men  prefer  so  to  speak,  out  of  this  sunk  and  dr  n't 

to  say  unsound  and  sickly,  state  of  the  eailhly  au..  .^ ,,  ,.jIc 
world  (and  thia  way  of  return  is  oven  the  way  of  obodi- 
etiee  to  the  course  of  the  divine  order  in  natune),  ia  itidi- 
cated  even  by  these  three  grades  of  it»  inmost  character, 
its  tendency,  and  ultimate  destination.  And  in  tbsse^  and 
in  the  final  cause  of  the  whole  constitution  of  things,  k  coo- 
tain  ed  its  true  key  and  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  mi» wer 
to  so  many  c^uestjons  about  nature«  which  engage  not  mcnv 
It  the  curious  intellect  of  man,  but  also  attract  the  ayi 
Hii^  of  his  soul»  sweeping  acroBs  it  either  with  dmxk 
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and  fears,  or  with  bright  ititimations  of  life  and  glorious 
anticipation. 

I  spoke  deliberately  when  I  said  to  many  of  these  ques- 
tioning feelings  and  perplexities  of  the  human  mind,  and 
not  all  of  them.  For  to  expect  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
them  all  in  the  present  state  of  science,  or  generally  in  this 
terrestrial  life,  brief  as  it  is,  and  limited  on  all  sides  and 
short-sighted,  would  be  agi'eeable  neither  with  the  course 
nor  whole  constitution  of  human  affairs.  A  thoroughly 
complete  and  perfectly  systematic  demonstration  of  the 
wisdom  in  the  diWne  order  of  nature,  which  should  meet 
and  explain  every  difficulty,  would,  even  on  account  of  such 
a  pretension,  command  little  i-espect,  and  be  of  slight  influ- 
€*nce.  Much  is  there  in  nature  which  is  to  remain  long 
hidden  from  man  ;  much,  too,  which  we  shall  see  first  of  aU 
in  the  other  world,  when  death  shall  have  opened  our  eyes 
and  made  us  clear-sighted  in  one  direction  or  another.  But 
the  beginning  and  the  end  are  even  here  and  now  placed 
clearly  and  intelligibly  before  us,  if  only  we  are  ready  and 
willing  to  walk  by  the  light  that  is  so  graciously  given  us, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  invaiiably  to  refer  the  first  cause 
and  the  final  consummation  to  the  Creator  and  to  God. 
Without  such  a  reference,  without  thus,  as  it  were,  placing 
its  two  poles  in  God,  the  right  understanding  of  nature  is 
absolutely  impossible,  and  every  scientific  attempt  to  attain 
it  apart  from  and  independently  of  God,  must  simply  as 
such  prove  vain  and  involve  itself  ui  absurdities.  Hence  it 
is,  however  paradoxical  it  may  sound,  that  we  can  recog- 
nize more  distinctly,  and  better  understand  the  end  of 
nature,  its  meaning  and  significance  as  a  whole,  than  we 
can  the  final  cause  of  many  a  single  object  in  it,  which, 
however,  as  contrasted  with  the  whole,  appears  inconsider- 
able and  tiifling.  For  the  clear  perception  that  we  have 
of  the  final  cause  of  nature  comes  immediately  from  the 
divine  illumination,  which  therefore  we  can,  so  far  as  it  is 
given  to  us,  see  and  understand.  But  in  the  darker  levels, 
in  the  subterranean  shaft  of  the  obscure  sensible  world,  the 
prophetic  candle  of  an  antlike  burrowing  science,  even 
though  it  be  originally  kindled  at  that  higher  light,  can  not 
reach  to  every  quarter,  can  not  illuminate  every  object  in 
this  mine  of  darkness. 

But  this  final  cause  of  creation,  such  as  it  is  given  to  us 
cleariy  and  intelligibly,  will  be  rendered  most  clear  by  a 
eomparisoii  and  contrast  with  the  conceptions  of  the  end 
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of  nature  which  human  i'eason  has  put  foilh.  If  tha 
proposition  already  quoted  from  one  of  the  lateet  of  Ger- 
Tuan  philogophera^  that  ibe  essence  of  Tnind  cotisiaifi  in 
Üie  negation  of  ihe  op|>osite,  be  now  applied  (which  ivas 
tlie  application  I  then  had  in  my  mind)  to  Üyq  Creatnr  of 
the  world  and  uncreated  Inlelligence,  then  the  following 
must  be  die  meaning  involved  in  it.  That  which  m  the  op* 
poeite  of  God  or  the  Creator  is  nothing ;  and  so  fajr  the 
propoeidou  b  quite  true,  since  man  can  not  hut  admit  that 
the  Ahnighty  hiu^  created  the  world  out  of  nothing .  For 
if,  with  iome  of  the  ancient  philosophens,  w*e  were  to  sup< 
pose  a  matter  existmg  ft'om  all  eternity,  out  of  which  GchI 
did  not  so  much  create  as  form  die  wortd,  then  in  Urn  casaa 
W0  should  have  two  Gods,  and  both  inmcrfect  and  finite. 
Instead  of  the  one  all -perfect  and  self-Bumcieut  Being-  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Deity  ho  regarded  as  merely  &  udt- 
nolhing ;  if  the  final  cause  of  creation  be  simply  the  ue^- 
tion  of  naught,  Üien  would  bucU  a  view  ascriiie  a  sort  of 
Imaginary  reality  to  tlie  nothing,  and  it  would  ^etm  that  the 
world  was  created  solely  in  oixler  to  get  rid  of  die  iiotliing, 
which  comes  pretty  much  to  the  same  as  aaying^ — if  wd 
may  allow  oui^elvea  so  Lessing-like  a  boldnesa  of  expre*- 
mon — t!je  Infinite  made  die  world  out  of  eunuK  Thus,  in 
every  ease  do  the  gkeptical  vie\^'3  and  empty  negatioiia  el* 
idealism  lead  to  a  contradictory  nothing. 

But,  in  reality  aud  truth*  it  wit&  out  of  love  tlmt  God 
made  the  worlds  ;  and,  indeed,  out  of  a  ©uperabundajil  love. 
This  we  may  well  venture  to  asfiorW  and  even  to  call  it  « 
fact ;  and  that  the  divine  love  b  also  the  Hnal  cause,  ms  well 
n»  the  beginning  of  creation.  A  superahuji dance  of  love  in 
Uotl  w©  muÄt,  however,  call  the  final  cause- ground  of  CT^ 
tidon,  inasmuch  as  He  stood  in  no  m>ed  of  it ;  no  oeed  of 
the  love  of  the  creature,  nor  absolutely  of  the  w^orld  iCselC 
0t  created  tilings*  For  in  His  inmost  eääenc«,  where  one 
depth  of  eternal  love  responds  fiiUy  and  eternally*  u-  «^'^ 
Other«  He  waa  perleetly  s^ufficient  for  himself  And 
is  rren  so:  there  is  in  God  the  su|7erabuudance  of  lovt,  i 
He  has  created  die  worlds,  and  it  is  the  divine  will  la  i 
loved  by  His  cneatures.  For  this  end  and  purpose  baa  J 
created  them ;  and  becauf^e  He  would  have  dieir  love^  ] 
has  created  them  free,  and  given  both  to  the  pure  spir 
ami  m  men  a  free  will*  The  whole  »ecret  iu  the  mUiia 
subfisÜDg  between  the  creature,  and  man  especially,  and  lii^ 
OtestOTi  ties  eTen  in  dais  great  fact»  that  He  has  crea^lud 
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them  out  of  love,  and  requii-es  in  return  the  service  of  their 
love.  There  is,  perhaps,  something  awful  in  this  requi- 
aition,  and  in  the  relation  thus  found  to  subsist  between  a 
'weak  and  imperfect  creature  and  the  infinite  and  omnipo« 
tent  Being.  But  it  is  even  so :  we  are  really  free,  and  are 
really  required  by  God  to  give  him  our  love.  But  now  a 
finite  and  created  being  can  only  be  free  so  far  as  Grod 
leaves  him  free ;  and  this  is  only  conceivable  in  the  light  I 
have  already  set  it  in  by  the  simile  of  a  fond  mother  teach- 
ing her  babe  to  walk,  and  in  order  to  tempt  it  to  make  the 
first  essay  with. its  little  limbs,  stepping  back  from  it  a  few 
steps,  and  leaving  it  a  moment  to  itself.  No  creature  could 
be  free  did  not  God,  in  a  similar  way,  leave  it  to  itself, 
and,  afler  the  first  impulse  of  creation,  withhold  from  it 
His  controlling  energy.  But  if  He  did  not  do  so— were 
He,  on  the  contrary,  to  act  upon  His  creatures  without 
reserve,  and  with  the  whole  infinite  extent  of  his  might — 
then  the  liberty  of  the  latter,  overwhelmed  in  His  omnipo- 
tence, must  be  destroyed,  as  being  only  possible  through 
the  spontaneous  limitation  of  the  divine  power,  which  re- 
sults from  the  superabundance  of  creative  love. 

Now  wo  can,  it  is  true,  distinguish  in  the  essence  or  en- 
ergy of  God,  between  His  intelligence  and  His  w^ill — His 
omniscience  and  His  omnipotence;  but  they  can  not  be 
absolutely  separated  from  and  opposed  to  each  other,  for 
in  Him  and  m  His  operations,  they,  as  indeed  all  else  in 
Him,  are  one.  It  would,  therefore,  be  nothing  but  a  fool- 
ish and  unmeaning  subtlety  to  demand,  "  Why,  then,  has 
the  Omniscient  created  rational  beings,  of  whom  He  must 
assuredly  have  known  beforehand  that  they  would  fall  and 
perish  V  For  it  is  but  a  logical  illusion,  when  we  transfer 
fit)m  the  human  to  the  divine  mind  a  form  of  thought  fluc- 
tuating between  the  conceivably  possible  and  the  appa- 
rently necessary.  Man's  freedom  undoubtedly  consists  in 
the  choice  between  one  possibility  and  another,  or  in  that 
indefinite  possibility  which  subsists  half  way  between  one 
necessity  and  another.  But  God's  fieedom  is  not  as  man's : 
in  Him  there  is  neither  contingent  possibility  nor  uncon- 
ditional necessity.  All  in  Him  is  truly  actual,  living,  and 
positive.  His  freedom  lies  even  in  the  superabundance  of 
His  essence — the  fact,  viz.,  that  He  is  not  bound  by  any 
law  of  necessity  to  remain  contented  with  this  His  own 
internal  fullness.  For  otherwise  He  were  a  Fate  rather 
dian  a  free  G^od,  and  to  that  condusiou  the  doctrine  of  tha 
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Stoics  consifltenlly  enough  amved  at  last.  Extrenieljr  diP" 
ftcuJt  moat  it  ever  be,  in  öuch  a  syetem  and  witb  such  a 
conception  of  an  intrinsically  necessary  (Ifcxl,  and  one  bound 
by  this  necessity,  consistently  to  account  for  the  creation 
of  tlie  world,  wbich,  in  appearunce,  is  so  irrecoTicilabl©  wilb 
ibe  idea  of  tb©  self-sufficiency  of  the  divine  Being.  Oo 
this  account  some  of  the  similarly  rationalizing  systetm  of 
ancient  tiroes  had  recourse  to  the  ingenious  device  of  as- 
bribing  the  work  of  creation  to  a  fipiritual  being  of  an 
infenor  orders  and  degradinjr  this  »ecoiidaiT  deity  far  below 
the  infinite  perfections  of  the  supreme  and  all-suflicient 
Gad,  But  by  this  expedient  men  did  but  fall,  a^  is,  aJuj»! 
but  too  comraonly  tlie  case,  firom  one  error  into  another 
Btill  greater  and  even  more  monstrous.  It  is,  in  short» 
nothing  but  a  mere  logical  delusion  and  an  illegitimate 
transference  from  our  limited  faculty  of  thought  to  lliö 
divine  intelligencei  which  gives  liae  to  these  perniciout 
doctrines  of  an  absolute  and  unconditional  predestin&tion« 
which  fundamentally  amount  and  bring  us  back  to  a  bliad 
and  heathenish  fatalism« 

Thus  much,  as  comiected  witb  our  subject,  will  be  suffi- 
cient on  the  difficult  subject  both  of  the  freedom  of  tlio 
pure  created  s^pirit^  and  also  of  matr»  wiU,  as  regarded 
solely  fi'oni  its  philosophical  aspect,  and  without  any  refer* 
ence  to  tlie  moral  theory*  and  solely  in  relation  to  the  system 
of  the  universe.  Difficult,  however,  is  this  subject,  merely 
on  one  account.  The  logical  illusion,  from  which  springs 
all  error,  strife,  and  confusion,  and  which  we  ai^  too  apt  lo 
Irtmsfer  to  the  divine  mind,  is  so  far  innate  in  the  very  fut^i 
of  man's  finite  intellect,  than  even  when  we  have  ii 
ni^ed  it  for  what  it  really  is;  yet^  so  long  as  we  coi  ,  : 
ourselves  to  mere  logical  reasoning,  and  are  aeduced  by  its 
seeming  rigor  of  consequence,  we  are  ever  readv  to  fall 
anew  into  this  dangerous  etit>r  without  even  I'emarkiug  it* 

In  the  same  way,  now,  that  the  existence  of  fieo  beings 
follows  naturally  from  the  lo^*e  of  God^  as  the  final  cause 
of  creation,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  permission  of  moral 
evil  is  a  mere  result  of  that  freedom  in  and  through  wbirh 
these  created  beings  have  to  run  ibeir  appointed  time.  For 
this  freedom*  as  considered  with  a  reference  to  God  and 
futurity,  or  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  nothing  ehe 
limn  the  time  of  trial  and  the  state  of  probation  itself  Bui« 
perhaps  it  will  be  o^sküd»  **  Why,  then*  doea  not  God,  by 
WH3  nod  of  retributive  justice»  by  mm  breath  of  Hb  om* 
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iiipotence,  annihilate  forever,  as  He  so  easily  might,  the 
whole  company  of  evil  and  rebellious  spirits,  together  veith 
their  leader,  the  Prince  of  this  world,  and  so  purify  the 
whole  visible  creation,  and  release  external  nature  from 
their  desolating  influence  V*  To  this  the  answer  is  simple 
and  at  hand.  Man  is  placed  in  this  world  on  his  trial  and 
for  a  struggle  with  evil,  and  this  warfare  is  not  yet  ended. 
But  by  such  an  annihilation  of  e\i\,  the  living  development 
of  nature  would  be  precipitated  in  that  course  which  God 
originally  designed  it  to  advance  through,  and  cut  short 
bcsfbre  the  appointed  time  of  final  purification,  when,  ac- 
cording to  His  promise.  He  will,  as  Holy  Writ  expresses 
it,  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  make  perfect 
the  whole  creation.* 

Man  is  free,  but  utterly  unripe  as  yet ;  and  thoroughly 
incomplete  also  is  nature,  or  the  sensible  world,  and  mate- 
rial creation  ;  consequently,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
the  corner-stone  and  key  for  understanding  the  whole.  For 
the  mere  beginning  of  creation  is  perfectly  unintelligible 
so  long  as  we  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  other  ex- 
treme or  end — its  final  completion  and  ultimate  consumma- 
tion. Just  as  the  half  of  human  life  on  this  side  the  grave 
can  not  be  understood  unless  we  contemplate,  at  the  same 
time  with  it,  its  second  half  on  the  other  side  of  the  tomb, 
as  its  complement,  and  as  a  necessary  element  toward  the 
elucidation  of  the  whole. 

As,  then,  the  peimission  of  evil  finds  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation in  man's  probationary  state,  and  in  God's  love,  as 
the  final  cause  of  the  creation,  so  also  the  physical  evils  and 
sufferings  to  which  the  free  being  is  liable  are  fully  ac- 
counted for  on  that  principle.  This  is  the  key  of  the  enig- 
ma of  their  existence.  None  of  the  sufferings  of  the  free 
being,  on  either  side  of  the  grave,  are  unprofitable  and 
without  a  motive.  They  all  ser\'e,  either  in  this  preparatory 
state  of  earthly  existence,  for  probation,  for  discipline,  or 
for  confirmation,  or  else,  afler  it,  for  the  perfect  healing  of 
the  soul,  and  its  purification  from  all  the  remaining  dross 
and  taints  of  earth.t     Scarcely  ever  can  the  diseased  mat- 

♦  kaiah,  Uv..  17.  ^       -       -  j  *v  ^ 

f  In  this  and  the  following  paragraph  it  is  necessary  to  l^ar  in  mind  that 
Schlegel,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  held  the  doctrine  of 
a  purgatory,  which  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  describes  as  a 
fire,  ••  in  which  the  souls  of  the  pious  are  tortured  for  a  certam  tune,  and 
expiated,  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  enter  that  eternal  country  mto  which 
fioChizig  enters  that  is  unclean."    «*  Purgatorius  ignie,  quo  piorum  anuD»  id 
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ler  be  goi:  vid  of  and  expelled  from  ibe  organic  body  wilb 
out  a  struggle,  and  very  seldom  witliout  pain-      Gold  is 

SuriHed  bj  the  fire»  arrd  pain  is  the  fiery  purification  of 
le  body.  This  belief  is  one  wliich  ought  least  of  all  to 
Imire  been  called  into  question,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  con- 
Bonaot  to  the  simple  feelings  of  human  nature.  For  other' 
wifid,  bow  narrowly  must  the  hopes  of  the  future  be  con* 
fined,  if  nothing  that  is  unclean  shall  enter  into  heaven 
— the  Holy  of  Holies — ^the  immediate  presence  of  the  pure 
and  holy  God  \ 

It  is  not,  however,  tny  iulention  to  make  this  consolatory 
and  bleased  hope  of  a  lo\ing  and  longing  heart  the  topic  of 
dispute,  especially  since  it  hes  altogether  beyond  my  pres- 
ent limits,  I  will  only  allude  to  the  words  of  the  Savior, 
**  In  my  Fatber'Ä  house  are  many  mansions."  By  the  *'  Fa- 
ther*s  house**  wo  must,  it  is  clear,  unilei^tand  the  future 
world.  On  other  side^  therefore,  of  the  grave,  as  well  as 
on  ihht  many  divisions,  many  degrees,  and  many  diflerent 
states  J  and  also  manifold  transitions»  are  not  merely  con- 
ceivable and  possible,  but  must  of  necessity  be  assumed  as 
actually  existent,  even  though  we  can  not  be  too  cautioufl 
in  avoiding  all  hasty  decisions  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  this 
hidden  world.  Only  we  must  ever  remember  tnat  any  ab- 
fiolute  line  of  demarcation  which  on  one  side  baa  nothing 
but  white»  while  all  that  lies  on  the  other  is  black,  k  very 
rarely  the  line  of  truth.  And  this  principle  holds  ^ood,  il 
is  plain,  in  every  relation  and  every  possible  application. 
For  such  a  trenchant  line  of  sharp  and  unmitigated  con* 
trast  between  black  and  white  is  even  one  of  those  intellec* 
tual  deceptions  connatural  to  man,  which  disposes  him  too 
hastily  to  transfer  to  all  without  him  the  limited  form  of  his 
own  finite  inielleeL  All  the  pains,  therefore,  and  all  the 
aufferitigs  of  the  creature,  whether  on  tins  or  the  otlier  side 
of  tlie  grave,  eer^^e  either  to  exercise  and  strerigthen,  or  to 
heal  and  purify,  the  yet  imperfect  being,  with  the  single 
exception  of  that  bitterest  af  all  agonies — ^tbe  pain  of  being 
left  eternally  to  ouT^elve^,  But  even  here,  although  there 
Is  no  hope  of  a  ialutaty  eßect,  a  species  of  converse  pro» 
priety  seems  to  hold. 

It  is,  we  remarked»  the  problem  of  philosophy,  leaving 
to  physics  the  whole  development  of  life  that  lie€  itit«r- 

difitiiltun  tem]?at  croeiat«  e^kaiOTp  at  eb  in  stemtm  patmm  inpBtMM 
IPtt«fii  pomit,  in  qutm  nihil  eotaquanatum  ingt«dttUT."'— CoA  C«te,  Twid^ 
Rtn  i.,  Bit,  T„  t.  5,— Trwu. 
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mediate  between  the  beginning  and  end,  to  explain  the  two 
extremes  of  nature.  As,  therefore,  we  have  examined  one 
of  these  exti'emes,  and  have  discovered  in  the  whole  terres- 
trial creation  a  Paradise  as  the  blessed  state  of  the  still  in- 
nocent infancy  of  nature,  before  the  revolt  of  the  rebellious 
spirits  and  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  the  present  seems  the 
place  for  a  few  words  touching  the  opposite  extreme — the 
regions  of  outer  darkness.  We  can  safely  admit  that  the 
figurative  representations,  not  merely  of  painters  and  poets, 
but  occasionally  also  of  the  pieacher,  are  so  horrible,  and  . 
heaped  together  with  so  little  consistency — ^the  dark  colors 
laid  on  so  thick,  that  the  whole  assumes  to  the  feelings  an 
appearance  of  improbability,  and,  on  this  account,  makes, 
for  the  most  part,  no  very  deep  impression.  But  the  spii*- 
itual  significance  of  these  sunerings,  and  the  sort  of  pro- 
priety and  design  which  holds,  even  in  this  unnatural  state, 
on  the  utmost  borders  of  creation,  may,  perhaps,  be  made 
clear  by  a  very  simple  illustration.  Most  reluctantly,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  assuredly,  would  an  earthly  parent  re- 
solve to  turn  out  of  his  house,  and  formally  to  disinherit, 
his  first-bom  and  beloved  son,  even  though  he  should  have 
proved  himself  utterly  worthless  and  hopelessly  depraved. 
But  even  if  an  earthly  parent  might  be  too  hasty  in  his 
anger,  and  actually  be  harsh  and  unjust,  still  we  may  boldly 
assume  that  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  patience 
and  gentleness,  far  transcends  the  truest  parental  love  that 
is  to  be  found  on  earth.  Bnt  when  it  actually  comes  to  this 
point  of  offended  mercy  and  justice,  then  the  disinherited, 
cast  out  into  the  regions  of  darkness,  joins  the  band  of 
robbers  who  in  the  night  lurk  about  his  father's  house, 
seeking  where  they  may  break  into  it.  No  other  choice  is 
lefl  him  than  to  become  a  robber,  and,  whether  he  will  ox 
DO,  he  must  obey  the  leader  of  the  band.  But  better  taught 
and  as  yet  softer  of  heart  than  the  rest,  he  must  go  through 
many  hardships  and  sufferings  ere  he  becomes  quite  like 
the  others — as  hard-hearted  as  the  "  murderers  from  the  be- 
ginning," who  the  while  look  down  upon  him  with  scorn  and 
contempt. 

What  I  would  say  is  this :  many  degrees,  and  undoubt- 
edly extreme  degrees,  of  pain  and  torment,  are  necessary 
before  the  man  cast  out  from  the  presence  of  God  can 
be  wholly  and  completely  transformed  into  an  evil  spirit. 
And  this  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  meaning  and  essential 
character  under  which  we  are  to  think  of  these  endless  tor- 
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tn€f)t8  of  spiritual  death  and  niin.  If,  nioreoTer,  üiis  eief* 
nal  death  is  often  deöcribed  tm  an  niK]uench£ible  fire,  then 
unquestionably  there  lies  in  this  figure ^  even  physically  con- 
sidered, a  certain  truth,  iua&much  as  even  m  thi«  world  and 
in  Tiaible  natui^^  ^i^^t  %vhen  left  to  itself  and  to  its  true  essen- 
tial character,  is  the  proper  element  of  destructionp  In  the 
fiun^s  genial  influence,  indeed^  and  in  the  blood  of  tho  Uv- 
ing  soul,  it  is  confitrauied  and  moderated  into  the  wbolesome 
Tvarmth  of  liie  ;  but  in  itnetf,  and  working  in  its  eletnentäry 
Btflte,  it  is  destructt%*Q  aiid  opponed  to  all  the  other  elements. 
To  the  light  all  that  has  lite  tunis  instinctively,  and  in  tlie 
air  it  breathes  and  pulsates ^  and  trom  water  it  draw»  a  part 
at  least  of  its  nouriahmeut.  It  is  only  incidentally  that  the 
air  and  water  become  destructive,  but  the  fira  is  so  in  iu 
proper  nature.  A  perfectly  organized  animal  that  lived  in 
fire  would,  in  a  greater  or  lesa  degree,  HU  every  iiiind  with 
horror  and  alaiin^  ati  having  no  part  in  and  wholly  alien 
from  that  natui-e  which  m  known  to  and  friendly  to  man. 
On  this  account,  many  even  of  the  ancient  phÖofiopheil 
taught  that  the  end  of  the  present  visible  and  the  external 
and  sensible  world,  would  bo  brought  about  by  a  general 
conflagration. 

The  permission  of  evil  is  an  tminediate  consequence  of 
the  creation  of  free  beings.  But  although  it  may  be  regard- 
ed  as  a  fact^  tliat  God  has  created  free  both  the  spint«  and 
man,  still  we  must  be  on  our  guard  how  we  intrioduce  inlo 
this  matter  any  notion  of  necessity,  and  suppose  that  Ciüd 
inuet  have  made  them  free,  and  could  not  have  created  any 
other.  For  man  ia  only  too  prone  to  transfer  his  own  imag* 
innry  conceit  of  necessity  to  the  Deity  himself,  and  to  fei^ 
to  see  it  in  Him,  This»  however,  were  a  most  grievou« 
error;  and  yet  it  is  one  into  which  men  almost  inevitably 
foil  when  they  adopt  either  a  rigorously  systematic  or  purely 
logical  %new  of  the  matter.  Could  not  God  in  his  omsiipo* 
teiice  have  created  powers  and  dominions  which,  even 
though  thOT  were  hvmg  energies  and  ensouled  principals 
ties,  shouliC  nevertheless,  be  without  the  property  of  aotf- 
dctenmnalion  and  a  true  Hberty,  and  which  would  ronie- 
quently  require  some  other  nature«  but  similar  to  themnc  ^  - 
Ici  tule  and  direct  them  ?  In  tliis  sense  we  read  of  th< 
it»  of  nature,  ensouled  cletnentai*y  powers  and  Uving  iorcc«^ 
which  are  de^cribt^d  as  lieing  seized  and  taken  pofiüseesioa 
of  by  the  po%ver  of  e\Hlj  but  as  hereafter  to  be  set  free  bj 
the  efficacy  of  tiedeemiDg  love,  and  again  subjected  to  anil 
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Qnited  to  Glod.  Now,  aa  connected  with  this  subject,  it  10 
deserving  of  consideration,  that  in  all  the  declarations  and 
allusions  of  the  Eternal  Truth  this  present  earthly  nature  is 
spoken  of  as  the  battle-place  of  invisible  powers,  the  de- 
batable ground  on  which  the  two  armies  c^  good  and  evil 
spirits  and  elements  are  posted  in  hostile  aiTay  against  each 
other,  and  perpetually  coming  into  collision.* 

Could  not  Grod,  had  such  been  His  pleasui-e,  have  cre- 
ated other  beings,  and  by  the  fiat  of  His  all-mighty  will  have 
raised  them  at  once  above  all  the  dangers  of  liberty,  and 
enduing  them  with  perfect  holiness,  and  exempt  from  all 
liability  to  fall,  have  drawn  them  to  Himself  in  eternal 
love  I 

I  have  hitherto,  wherever  it  has  been  my  object  to  give  a 
clearer  and  sharper  characterization  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness by  means  of  a  comparison  with  the  faculties  of 
intellect  and  will  possessed  by  superior  but  created  spirits, 
confined  myself  to  the  idea  of  the  pure  spirits,  genii  or  an* 
geb.  But  if  it  should  have  been  the  divine  pleasure  to 
create  other  spiritual  beings  with  an  organic  body^-one, 
perhaps,  not  like  the  human,  but  still  of  a  very  noble  though 
animal  form,  endued  of  course  with  an  inmiortal  soul  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  God — who  is  there  in  such  a  case  to 
set  limits  to  the  omnipotent  will  I  Now  if,  as  already  sup- 
posed, they  were  created  in  perfect  holiness,  and  exempt 
uom  tho  liability  to  fall,  it  is  easily  conceivable  how  in  this 
respect  they  would  be  higher  than  frail  and  imperfect  man, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  spiritual  world,  rather 
than  as  belonging  to  the  human  race  or  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  nature. 

All  these  are  not  so  much  inappropriate  and  impertinent 
conjectures  and  idle  fancies,  as  calmly  mooted  questions  for 
explanation,  which  ariso  out  of  and  are  suggested  by  cer- 
tain traditions  and  points  of  revelation. 

Lastly,  if  the  Almighty  had  resolved  to  create  a  perfect 
being,  00  far  above  and  before  all  the  other  crcatures  of  His 
will,  as  to  stand  next  to  Himself,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  mir- 
ror and  reflection  of  His  own  infinite  perfections — and 
many  a  word  in  Holy  Writ  seems  to  allude  to  something 
of  the  kind — then  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  already- 
quoted  expression  of  a  soul  of  God  would  receive  a  better 
sense.  This  being,  so  superior  to  all  other  created  spirits, 
in  any  ease  be  regarded  as  a  soul,  and  for  the  most 
•  Sph.,  vL,  12 ;  Col,  ii,  15,  Aec. 
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part  of  a  passive  essence,  for  otlierwiise  it  wouM  «tand  too 
cl<i06  and  near  to  Deity  itself.  And  it  m  manifegi»  tlüi 
even  here  the  ever-immoaaurable  inlemil  which  öeparaletf 
the  Creator  from  the  most  perfect  of  creatures  toust  be  moat 
carefully  kept  in  view.  And  at  all  events  this  expi-esaion 
musft  in  no  case  be  applied  to  the  second  or  third  pei^ons 
of  the  Godhead,  nor  be  confounded  theTiewith,  otherwiac 
lliia  designation  would  not  only  be  fake,  but  altogeLher  an 
abominatioD. 

Revelation  contalna  an  inexhaustible  iniae  of  verities^ 
and  I  have  only  wished»  by  the  way,  to  call  attention  !o 
tbeae  n»  yet  unexplored  treasurea.     But  it  h  above  all      ■ 
important^  for  the  pbiloaophical  point  of  view,  steadily  li^H 
tliäist  upon  and  enforce  the  truth,  that  in  no  respect  can  vp^^^ 
form  a  notion  adequately  ^zrraud  and  loHy,  or  rich  and  tnani- 
foUl  enough,  of  the  Creation-     The  coropactly-cloä^ed  and 
onlerly^arranged  system  is    almost  alway«  the    death  of 
truth.     So  alao  is  that  One — ^whicJi,.  however,  seemB  to  be  a 
connatui'a]  fault  in  the  verj-  farm  of  man*®  faculty  of  judg^ 
inont — that  straight  line  between  black  and  white,  for  even 
if  it  be  not  radicnlly  ^vrong,  it  yet  leaves  much  on  both  aides 
unentisidered  and  ill  understood. 

With  this  impresaionf  1  shaU  allow  myself  to  notice  an 
opinion  but  Uttle  known,  which,  moreover,  if  I  had  tiot  met 
with  it  in  writers  who,  in  this  province  of  inquiry,  aie  of  tho 
highest  authority,  1  ahould  scarcely  have  ventured  to  ad* 
duee.  Id  this  department  of  spiritual  knowledge,  a  man 
would  much  rather  confine  himself  to  the  simple  primary 
truth  than  call  attention  to  mere  opinions.  The  ojiinion  £ 
allude  to  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Jerome,  L  r,  in  that  very 
Father  ivho,  for  theological  judf^ent,  is  acknowledged  by 
ail  Co  be  the  first  and  the  gieatc^.  It  was  held  ulao  by  St 
Fraiicb  de  Sales,  that  holy  saint  of  spiritual  love,  and  who^ 
evc^ii  on  that  account,  is  ao  su|>erior  to  the  many  huudieda 
of  tlie  schoolmen  beßire  him,  aa  alao  to  so  many  ideohigi^iCs 
after  him.  Lastly,  it  occurred  to  Leibnitz,  who^  of  aH 
philoaophers,  was  mo&t  poaseased  of  a  true  and  Ene  intd* 
Jectual  tact  to  perceive  and  discover  all  the  moal  aecni« 
delicate  traits  of  a  great  system,  even  though  n^ist  nsmuifee 
in  character  ^m  hm  own.  But  still,  with  this  army  of 
great  authorities,  it  remains  nothing  more  than  a  who! 

Emblemarical  opinion,  on  which,  as  an  article  of  poaitii 
uth,  nothing  is  or  ever  can  be  decidetL     Now  this  opinio 
isp  that  in  the  revolt  of  ibe  rebellioui»  spirits,  while  thoea 
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who  romained  in  their  state  of  innocence  and  in  their  alle- 
giance rallied  only  the-  closer  round  their  Creator,  a  con- 
siderable number,  fearful  and  undecided,  vacillated  between 
good  and  evil,  and,  as  we  might  justly  say,  with  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  character,  remained  neutral  in  the  con- 
flict, and  thereby  lost  their  original  place  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  heavenly  host,  without,  however,  being  counted  among 
the  utterly  lost.  As  a  fourth  authority  for  this  opinion,  1 
might  adduce  Dante.  He  is  indeed  a  poet,  but  still  a 
theological  poet,  and  deeply  versed  in  theology,  who  would 
never  have  arbitrarily  devised  or  invented,  or  even  adopted 
such  a  notion,  had  he  not  found  it  existing  among  others 
before  him,  and  had  he  not  been  able  to  adduce  a  good  and 
valid  authority  for  it.  As  a  good  Ghibelline,  he  was,  more- 
over, no  friend  of  neutral  spirits,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
other;  and  he  passes  the  most  severe  sentence  upon  those 
beings  whom,  as  he  says,  heaven  has  cast  out,  and  hell 
would  not  receive* 

But  what — ^if  we  may  propound  the  question  with  some- 
thing more  of  philosophical  indifference  than  the  poet — 
what,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  divine  economy  and 
merciful  justice,  as  elsewhere  displayed,  are  we  to  suppose 
the  doom  of  these  undecided  and  wavering  spirits  ]  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  well  suppose  that  they  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  new  probation :  just  as  a  general  gives  another 
opportunity  to  the  troojis,  who  in  some  evil  moment  have 
shown  a  want  of  spirit,  to  retrieve  their  honor.  Now,  if  it 
be  allowable  to  assume  that  this,  or  some  similar  idea,  or 
some  tradition  of  the  kind,  had  an  influence  on  and  gave 
rise  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pro-existence  of  men,  which  is  so 
generally  diffused  among  the  Hindoos,  and  which  was  also 
held  by  the  Platonists,  and  even  Christian  Platonists,  of  the 
first  centuries,  we  can  then  conceive  how  this  otherwise  so 

«  Dell'  Inferno,  Canto  III. 

** quel  cattivo  coro 

Degli  angell  che  non  furoa  rebelll, 
N^  fur  fedeli  a  Dio,  ma  per  ae  foro. 
Cacclarll  I  Ciel,  per  non  esser  men  belli; 
N^  lo  prof  undo  Inferno  rU  riccve, 
Ch'  alcuna  gloria  i  rei  avrebber  d'  elli.*' 

ThxiM  rendered  by  Carey  :— 

" — with  that  Ill-band 

Of  anfebi  mixed,  who  nor  rebellious  prored 

Nor  yei  were  true  to  Ood,  but  for  themoelvet 

Were  only.    From  h\%  botmd«  Heaven  drove  them, 

Not  to  impair  bla  luster ;  nor  the  depth 

Of  Hell  recelTe«  them.  lest  th'  accursed  tribe 

•lioiild  ftlory  tlieiice  with  exaltatton  Tain.*'— TVmw. 
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»rbitmiy  assuniption  und  grciuiiil1a&&  hypothesb  could  hwm 
nris^n*  Grouncibss,  ho%veTer,  il  m&j  well  be  Darned,  not 
oiily  because  no  cause  or  explanption  of  it  is  adduced,  but 
aa  bein|^  agree abte  neither  to  the  nature  of  the  soui  nor  to 
the  ct^natitution  of  things ;  so  that«  regarded  even  tn  this 
lights  it  must  be  lookc4  upon  aa  a  singular  instanf>*,  anil 
OfHiaaquently  as  an  exception  irom  the  laws  of  nature  msid 
aa  a  jninculoiis  Intervent  ton  of  divine  power.  But  a  mere 
pn»*esktenco  of  spirits  would,  however,  be  no  trup  pr^ 
«icifltence  in  the  ©csnae  of  the  Hindoo  theology,  or  of  ih« 
PlfitonistSf  isince^  by  its  union  with  and  by  tbe  ftccoMon  of 
a  soul,  it  bocoiut'S  a  wholly  different  and  quite  a  imw  being* 
MoreoTGr,  in  this  hypothesis,  as  it  is  further  worked  oat  tn 
ihfl  Hindoo  and  Platonic  »ystßnis,  tbe  whole  character  and 
trae  dcsatiiiatioii  of  human  life  is  entirely  misunder^ood« 
inasmuch  is  it  is  represented  as  s  place  and  penod  nf  pun- 
ishment ;  whereas,  rightly  concci%^od,  and  even  plnloeophi- 
rnily  contemplated,  it  appears  rather  as  a  hattle-place^  and 
iho  time  of  discipline  antl  preparation  for  eternity. 

It  h  I  be  prx^lem  and  vocation  of  philosophy  not  nii 
to  »H  fartii  tlie  truth  clearly  and  aimply,  but  alao, 
it  ean  bo  done  incidentallT  and  eaialy,  to  account  for 
ojt plain  great  and  remarkable  errora,  espeeiaily 
were  prevalent  among  the  earliest  nations  and  a^es.     N^ 
imong  those  errors  which  are  most  remaikablc  in  mncieüt 
history p  this  of  the  Hindoos  and  Platonists  holds  in  iiiy 
CT^«  a  very  prominent  place.     But  pbuoeophically  to  cat- 
phUi»  an  error,  means  not  to  reject  it  at  once  as  absurd  and 
ttndeaerring  of  notice^  but  requires  mtber  that  wd  shooy 
6mi  cif  aB  nmlly  undezitaiid  k,  i*  e^  that  we  sbouhl  study  it, 
and»  to  a  cettain  dc^eew  «Her  bto  ^  spirit^  and  leek  to 
diaeoirer  its  beei  safüifieaiice»  or.  in  either  wards,  thai  ititer- 
pratatlon  which  w  uoareat:  to  the  rrutK  and  then  tn  ckxicIih 
aiou  accurately  to  determine  the  point  where  error  begaü 
and  truth  i«  ^  iolmted.  j 

All  thia,  however,  may  now  be  left  to  its  own  merits,     ^^H 
touching  np^n  it,  Tuy  only  object  has  been  to  coll  atlcotiaB 
to  ihtj  watidorful  variety  of  God's  creative  p<*wer,  ereu  m 
the  copious  theme  of  the  immortalltv  of  the  soul,      Antl  fn 
this  view  It  appearod  to  me  not  unprufiCable  to  r  a 

the  ino«t  dtscrepunt  theories  <m  the  Jiithjert,  ns  K  ii,^  »^  .t^► 
theless  well  calculated  Co  throw  a  clear  and  «teiuly  ligbc  OB 
ihi?  ^mple  truth.  In  the  last  agfi,  aüice  the  Hindc»  fn^ 
tempsycbusts,  as  it  is  now  aeeamdy  and  matheotJcilJ^ 


ot  nierdfa^J 
wii«09«d^| 
It  lor  i^H 
ra»eliiH 
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known»  appeared  too  Berious  and  sad  a  doctrine  to  meet 
with  the  welcome  and  concurrence  of  the  existent  genera- 
tion, a  brighter  and  more  fanciful  theory  was  propounded. 
In  it  this  life  has  been  astronomically  depicted  in  the  bright- 
est and  most  attractive  colors  as  a  walk  among  the  stars, 
continually  ascending  from  one  sidereal  existence  to  another. 
In  the  limited  range  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  alike  im- 
possible to  deny  or  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  migra- 
tion among  the  stars.  But  it  is  evidently  a  wiser  course, 
and  one  far  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  limits  of 
man's  powers  of  understanding,  for  him  to  confine  his  views 
to  his  own  immediate  home— the  earth — investigating,  sift- 
ing, and  divining  its  mysteries,  than  to  lose  himself  in  airy 
dreams  amid  the  whole  starry  universe.  For,  perhaps,  that 
which  man  is  seeking  so  far  off  he  may  find  much  closer  to 
his  own  doors  than  he  suspects.  For  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  planet  of  our  earth  contains  in  its  interior  many 
subterranean  courses  and  secret  chambers  of  death,  together 
with  the  seeds  of  light  which  are  to  spring  up  into  the  fiiture 
resurrection. 

But  this  may  be  reserved  for  consideration  in  another 
place.  Here  I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  opposite 
to  that  gradational  scale,  already  so  often  mentioned,  which 
the  vast  pyramid  of  nature  forms  in  relation  to  God  and  its 
own  living  development,  stands  another  scale  for  man, 
adapted  to  his  needs  and  suited  to  his  narrow  position  and 
limited  inteUigence.  In  this  scale,  nature,  i,  c,  in  this 
sense,  the  natuie  which  most  immediately  surrounds  and 
environs  man,  this  planet  of  our  earth  which  bears  and 
nourishes  the  human  race,  is  first  of  all  man's  habitation, 
teeming,  indeed,  v^rith  life,  and  even  itself  a  living  tiling,  in 
which,  however,  he  is  ever  meeting  here  and  there  with 
something  that  tells  him  it  is  not  his  proper  home.  In  the 
second  step  of  this  view  of  nature,  which  contemplates  it 
principally  in  its  relation  to  man  and  man's  wants,  the 
natural  world  in  its  present  form  appears  as  the  battle- 
place  and  debatable  ground  of  the  still  undecided,  or, 
rather,  not  as  yet  terminated,  struggle  between  the  good 
and  evil  powers,  and  the  fiercer  the  strife  again  begins  to 
be,  the  more  necessaiy  is  it  not  to  overlook  this  aspect  of 
the  matter.  The  third  gradation  in  this  view  of  nature, 
considered  relatively  to  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man  in  his 
finite  existence,  is  that  which  teaches  him  to  look  upon  it 
BM  the  visible  veil  of  the  invisible  world,  covered  all  over 
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and  richly  omaraented  with  significant  symbols  and  hiero- 
glyphics. And  even  because  nature  itself  is  even  a  symboli- 
cal being,  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  its  inmost  life  and 
its  spirit,  or  its  meaning  as  a  whole,  t.  £.,  when  we  attempt  to 
study  and  to  understand  it,  not  physically  only,  but  even 
philosophically,  we  can  only  hope  to  convey  our  meaning 
symbolically,  by  employing  scientific  illustrations  and  living 
symbols. 


LECTURE  VII. 

OF   THE   DIYINB   WISDOM   AS   MANIFESTED   IN  THE   REALM   OF 
TRUTH,  AND  OF  THE  CONFLICT  OF  THE  AGE  WITH  ERROR. 

God  is  a  spirit  of  truth ;  and  in  the  realm  of  truth,  there- 
fore, the  divine  order,  and  the  law  of  wisdom  which  reigns 
therein,  shines  forth  with  an  especial  clearness — with  a 
higher  degree  of  evidence  or  greater  perspicuity  than  even 
in  the  region  of  nature,  which  for  us  is  for  the  most  part 
half-dark,  or  at  the  very  best  but  a  ckiaro^acuro — a  mixture 
of  light  and  darkness.  But  man,  formed  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  center  of  nature, 
as  its  first-bom  son  or  its  earthly  lord,  is  in  this  respect 
himself  a  natural  being.  Even  in  his  susceptibility  for 
higher  and  divine  truth,  man  is  tied  to  and  is  dependent  on 
a  similar  and  collateral  grade  of  development  in  the  life  of 
nature,  which  can  in  no  case  be  violently  broken,  nor  a  step 
in  it  arbitrarily  overleaped,  without  involving  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  as  the  penalty  of  so  unnatural  a  course. 
Even  in  education  there  reigns  a  similar  law  of  gradual 
development  according  to  the  natural  progression  of  the 
diiFerent  ages  of  life.  With  the  boy  of  good  and  natural 
abilities,  who  shows  an  aptness  and  willingness  to  learn 
when  knowledge  is  presented  to  his  mind,  and  implanted 
in  a  true  and  living  form,  the  teacher*s  first  care  is  to  im- 
prove this  disposition,  and  to  strengthen  and  to  foster  it, 
and,  by  furnishing  it  with  the  due  measure  and  the  right 
quality  of  intellectual  culture,  gpradually  to  develop  its 
powers.  At  this  age  the  moral  part  of  education  will 
wisely  confine  itself  to  laying  a  foundation  of  good  habits, 
to  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  evil  communication  and  the 
deadly  contagion  of  wicked  example.  In  the  soft  and 
yielding  character  of  the  child  there  can  scarcely  be  as  yet 
any  question  about  principles  or  sentiments.  But  the  case 
IB  very  different  with  youth.  If  at  this  time  of  life  the 
moral  character  be  not  carefiilly  formed  simultaneously 
with  its  scientific  cultivation,  then  is  the  good  season  ir- 
reparably lost,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  can  the  deficiency  be 
afteiwaid  supplied.     For  when  this  stage  of  intellectual 
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and   moral    culture  is  once   passeil,  wben  tLe  fzitticl 
begun  at  last  to  move  \viib  gi'Dater  ireedotn  and  to  mil 
itaelt»  the  young  man  m  at  once  sdrnitted  to  tbe  iVill  tig 
of  science,  or  entere  into  tbe  buey  courie  of  actire  lii©,  to 
be  tbcro  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  experience. 

And  a  similar  series  of  gradation  may  be  observed  on  a 
larger  icale  in  the  historical  succession  and  developtDem 
of  the  agca  of  the  world.  For  such  is,  in  every  caae»  the 
gradual  expansion  of  man's  consciousness,  as  he  is  at  prc»- 
€11 1  constituted.  His  sendes  must  be  first  excited  and 
expanded ;  then^  and  then  only,  with  any  good  result,  can 
the  soul  be  led  to  the  good  and  dndiie»  which,  howerer,  not 
content  to  diami&s  them  after  the  first  look  of  woiider  and 
amassment,  it  must  rather  dwell  upon  with  th©  fiiU  and 
deep  feelings  of  ndmiration  and  reverence  j  until  at  last, 
being  wliolly  filled  'mlh  theni^  it  derives  fi-om  their  inspbn* 
tion  a  new  stimulus  and  excitement,  and  thereby  is  forever 
and  permanently  directed  to  the  true  end  and  aim  of  enjürt- 
once.  And  now  at  lajst  can  the  free  spirit  apprehend  aright 
the  divine  truth,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  this  knowledge,  tkct 
with  vital  enoirgy,  conformably  to  that  position  in  Giwrt 
gix:^at  world  which  has  been  assigned  and  allotted  to  }r<^- 

And  tliis  order  can  not  be  trantsgressed  wilh  impi, 
None  of  its  intermediate  steps  can  be  overleaped  wiiuorji 
involving  the  moet  fearful  cowöerj nonces.  If  the  senses  be 
not  first  of  all  excited  and  expanded^  tliep  will  it  be  Inst 
labor  to  attempt  to  "win  and  f^jrtify  the  hoait»  or  to  turn  tiie 
soul  toward  the  neve r-sot ling  sun  of  divine  truth*  And,  ac- 
cordingly, how  many  attempfs,  both  on  a  large  and  a  small 
scale,  at  the  moral  regeneration  of  niankind  have  totally 
&i]ed  even  for  v/ant  of  the  first  step  of  a  foremnning  ligltl 
a^d  previous  illuminatiou,  by  which  the  Observation  «hottld 
have  been  roused,  the  sen&os  stinnilated,  and  the  eye  open- 
ed. But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  fidl  light  is  impitned  m 
or  gained  by  the  mind,  while  the  soul  still  remains  enveloped 
in  darkness  and  fast  wedded  to  its  evil  habits,  witlioiil  at- 
taining  to  a  higher  exaltation,  then^  indeed»  the  result  is 
equally  grievous,  though  diflerent  from  that  w^hich  fidlows 
from  the  mistake  of  overleaping  at  the  fiiBt  etep.  It  has 
an  effect  J  it  does  not  remain  without  an  infiuence,  Se^ 
loQg  as  the  moral  part  of  man  is  wholly  neglected,  ami  is 
«itiior  left  mde  and  barbarous»  or  su^emd  to  become  de- 
genermte,  then  science  %vorks  indeed»  but  only  oj  a  destPdJ- 
ing  element.    Iti  §o  had  a  001!  the  true  knowledge  w  eter 
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traufiformed  into  false,  and  the  more  profoundly  it  is  appre- 
hended— the  more  vividly  and  vigorously  it  is  pursued— the 
more  fiitally,  perniciously,  and  destiiictively  does  it  work. 
The  examples  and  the  proofs  of  the  injurious  consequences 
of  too  rapid  and  premature  development  of  scientific  en- 
lightenment amid  a  general  prevalence  of  moral  depravity, 
and  the  suhversion  of  those  principles  which  are  the  foun- 
dadon  of  national  existence  and  prosperity,  might  easily  he 
found  at  no  great  distance  from  our  own  age.  And  they 
admit  also  of  heing  demonstrated  as  clearly  and  convin- 
cingly by  earlier  instances  firom  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  production  of  these  proo&,  however, 
would  carry  us  beyond  our  present  limits,  and  the  truth 
they  would  establish  is  not,  moreover,  the  end  to  which 
our  present  disquisitions  are  directed.  The  theme  of  this 
Lecture  is  the  course  observed  by  eternal  wisdom,  or  the 
divine  order  in  the  realm  of  truth.  My  object  is  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  care  with  which  Providence  observes 
a  gradual  progression  in  its  mental  development  of  the 
human  race,  lovingly  suiting  and  adapting  itself  to  the 
weakness  and  finiteness  of  humanity,  and  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  earthly  creatures,  according  to  that  principle  of 
divine  condescension,  so  oflen  mentioned  already,  which, 
throughout  the  divine  operations  in  the  world,  and  His  in- 
fluence on  man,  is  distinctly  visible. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  knowledge  immediately  imparted  to 
man  by  a  higher  providence  we  may  discern  a  preliminary 
period — a  previous  illumination,  in  order  to  reopen  the  eye 
of  man,  which  heathenism  had  blinded  to  the  truth,  that  it 
might  be  able  to  see  and  discern  God.  This  first  step  of 
revelation  was  little  more  than  a  preparation  for  the  future ; 
but  the  second  was,  or  has  been,  an  illumination  of  the  soul 
— a  vital  renewal  of  it — a  total  conversion  of  it  from  tho 
state  of  darkness  to  the  Everlasting  Light  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  But  in  this  li>ing  development  of  the  high- 
est life,  which  is  even  the  divine  light  of  the  Spirit,  the  third 
and  last  step  (which  indeed  commences  in  and  is  involved 
in  the  second,  even  as  it  also  had  its  germ  in  the  first)  is  tho 
full  enlightenment  of  the  spirit  or  mind.  And  accordingly 
this  full  revelation  is  in  Scripture  itself,  as  being  the  close 
and  completion  of  the  whole,  expressly  described,  and 
named  the  last  time. 

Before  attempting,  however,  to  point  out  the  divine  order 
in  the  education  of  ihe  human  race,  by  the  gradual  revela- 
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tion  of  truth,  two  general  and  preliminaiy  remarks  seem 
called  for.  I  observe,  then,  üvbi  of  all,  that  when  we  speak 
of  sense,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  the  successive  terms  in  the 
growing  capacity  of  the  human  consciousuCHS  for  a  higher 
knowledge  and  heavenly  ti*aining,  and  for  Iruth  in  gienerat 
but:  more  eüpeGially  for  divine  truthg  then  the  geDemi  sense 
of  truthf  which  such  an  hypothesb  eupposes,  and  which  in- 
deed vs  iu  essential  fbundaiion,  must  he  undei^tood  as  cota- 
pnBing  all  those  other  particular  specieSr  branchea,  or  de- 
partmeDts  which  we  have  already  enumerated.  1  mean  the 
common  sense  of  sound  reason»  For  that  siisccptihilitv  l<»r 
the  impressions  of  nature,  and  the  wnderetanding,  which,  os 
1  said  before,  constituie  the  sense  for  the  revelation  of  Ff>iT]t, 
or  the  spirit  of  rovelalioii — whether  written  or  hi^slorical — 
are  alike  comprissed  in  that  one  and  common  senBe  for  truth* 
Or  perhaps  we  may  rather  say»  that  by  their  joint  opera' 
tioTis  they  form  it ;  while,  however,  in  its  special  applicalitjUt 
now  this  now  that  constituent  preponderates — or  perhajis 
that  this  one  and  universal  sense  for  truth  is  called  into  ac- 
tion, and  made  to  co-operate  now  in  this  direction  and  oew 
in  that.  Moreover,  that  tiitemal  concurrence  and  assent  of 
the  will,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  show  m  the  proper 
sense  in  man  ibr  God  and  for  divine  things,  belonsrs  also*  as 
an  essential  and  element  of  its  constittitton,  to  tlT  J 

eeaae  for  truth.     For  that  tlie  opposite  fault  of  sk  ] 

abstinacy  is  iu  the  highest  degree  a  hiuderance  of  u^.hmK  ewu 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  recognition  i>f  truth, 
is  found  by  experience  in  tho  earliest  essays  of  education* 
But  not  only  in  the  elementary  principles  of  learnin^r,  but 
even  in  the  most  highly-tinished  and  elaborate  -  t* 

metJipliysical  ideas,  coustmcted  by  the  profijundt  r^ 

and  philosophena,  does  this  spirit  of  negation  and  contradict 
tion  show  itself,  and  prove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  truth  i&nd 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  error. 

The  second  remark  w^hich  we  have  to  make  before  enters 
ing  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  our  Lecture  i-efer»  to 
the  natural  progression  of  the  living  development  of  the 
human  consciousnees.  This  gradation,  we  would  obticrve, 
holds  good,  and  is  applicable»  not  merely  to  the  moral  vda* 
eation  of  man,  but  also  to  the  in  telle  ctuai  improvtnnent  of 
man's  capacity»  as  at  present  constituted,  for  all  higher  and 
divine  verities.  But,  however  true  this  may  be,  when?  iho 
general  sense  for  truth  is  not  from  the  first  open  and  full  «T 
light,  where  ihe  souJ  ia  not  alieady  perfectly  free  aiid  pure ; 
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yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  against — on  the  con- 
trary, every  thing  favors  the  supposition,  that  the  earliest  rev- 
elation imparted  to  mankind — the  illumination  which  was 
given  to  the  first  man,  and  bestowed  upon  him  as  his  heav- 
enly inheritance  on  earth,  was  a  full  and  perfect  enlighten- 
ment of  his  mind  [^ewf].  For  his  senses  were  open  and 
clear,  his  soul  as  yet  incoiTupt,  pure,  and  free.  Both 
were  directed  to  God,  and  being  one  with  and  at  unison 
with  nature,  were  keenly  aUve  to  and  deeply  impressed  by 
every  token  of  God's  glory  and  majesty  in  creation.  It  is 
quite  an  error  to  assume,  or,  rather,  to  fancy,  that  this  state 
of  purity  and  innocence  was  a  state  of  ignorance  like  that 
of  uie  child  or  of  the  wild  man.  The  tree  of  life  was  given 
to  him  entirely  and  without  reserve,  as  also  dominion  over 
the  eaith,  whose  first-made  living  creatures  the  Lord  sub- 
jected to  his  dominion,  bringing  them  before  him  to  call 
and  to  name  them.  The  knowledge  of  death  was  indeed 
designedly  withheld  from  him,  as  also  the  existence  of  the 
evil  spirits,  even  because  it  was  exactly  therein  that  his  trial 
and  probation  were  to  consist.  And  so  both  are  perfectly 
reconcilable :  that  height  of  knowledge  in  the  clearest  light 
of  nature,  which  the  sacred  traditions  of  all  primitive  na- 
tions so  positively  and  unanimously  assign  to  the  first  man, 
is  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  that  ignorance  of  death  which 
is, no  less  expressly  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  had  man 
but  preserved  and  kept  alive  in  his  heart  this  feeling  of  God, 
he  would  immediately  have  recognized  his  enemy,  and  even 
thereby  have  triumphed  over  him,  and  become  the  redeemer 
of  nature,  instead  of  requiring,  now  that  he  has  failed  in 
that  his  high  destination,  a  Redeemer  for  his  own  fallen 
race.  This  first  revelation,  therefore,  was,  we  may  well  as- 
sume, in  the  beginning  as  it  will  also  be  in  the  end,  a  full 
enlightenment  of  the  spirit  of  man,  but  which,  however,  was 
soon  darkened  by  his  disobedience  and  fall.  This,  too,  is 
the  shape  which  the  matter  assumes  in  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  all  the  primeval  nations  of  antiquity,  and  these  are 
the  threads  of  light  which  in  the  labyrinthine  confusion  of 
legends,  symbols,  and  tongues  of  earliest  heathendom,  carry 
ns  safely  out  of  its  mazes  and  back  to  the  clear  starting- 
point  of  the  pure  and  undcfiled  revelation  of  God.  It  were 
not  difficult  to  show  how,  through  the  first  two  millenniums 
and  a  half^  or  five-and-twenty  centuries,  a  higher  providence 
and  divine  guidance  was  ever  quietly  carrying  on  these  lu- 
minotia  threads  of  original  truth«  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
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Dewiag  tbem.  But  tlib  hialory  of  tbe  hutDan  mind  in  tlie 
pnmeval  world,  however  tüghjy  attrmctiYey  would  lake  ua 
oiit  of  our  proper  limits.  Upon  the  eclipse  of  mau'a  aouI, 
whoD  spiritual  darkness  univei'sally  prevailed,  the  scnäca 
originally  open  to  a  higher  light  were  closed  agaiost  it,  Hk 
better  perceptions  were  overwhelmed  or  buried  beneatli  a 
chaos»  of  true  and  false  or  half-true  images  and  ttymbah^H 
Then  it  was  that  the  natural  law  of  spiritual  developmo^^^ 
commenced  in  its  fuU  force.  It  followed  the  progi'öäsio^^^ 
already  described-  In  the  first  term  the  tmmbed  and  dead* 
ened  tsenso  bad  to  be  awakened  and  quickened  again,  and 
in  its  second  Üie  soul  reneived,  purified,  and  cotirerted,  be- 
fore either  could  become  eusceptible  of  the  full  and  perfect 
illumination  of  the  Spint,  To  trace  lb  is  natural  law  in  the 
human  coDSciousoeaa  and  in  the  diviue  education  of  nmn- 
kindf  and  to  ascertain  the  progressive  steps  in  the  divine  tev- 
elatjone,  expressly  given  and  designed  to  effect  that  gradual 
develop  men  tj  is  the  object  of  the  present  Lecture, 

The  first  step  or  term  thereof  was  tbe  selection  of  a 
single  people  to  bo  the  schoijlmaater  of  the  whole  huitian 
racCi*      When  tbe  heathenish  mads  of  legends  or  mjllii 
and  aymhols  bad  reached  the  height  of  conluäion,  and 
ovil  bad  become  otherwise  incurable,  one  nation  wna  d 
and  set  apart  by  God  as  His  instrument  in  opening 
eyea  of  meu  to  the  abys$  of  error  in  which  the  whole  wi 
was  plunged,  and  to  direet  their  looka  exclusively  to 
fiuure.      5lany  prophets  were  sent  to  the  chosen  peo^ 
and  it  was  at  first  guided  and  ruled  by  none  but  prophets». 
And^  perhaps,  we  can  not  form  a  more  correct  notion  of 
the  character  and  hiälory  of  tliis  people,  so  peculiarly  tli»* 
tioguished  &om  all  tlie  other  nations  of  the  aucient  wotld, 
than  by  thinking  of  it  absolutely  and  in  its  destinatiun  as 
the  pmphetic  people  exclusively  intended  to  point  to  a  di** 
tant  future,  and  whose  leading  ideas  and  inmost  teeUnga 
wore  to  he  attached  to,  and  to  look  far  into,  a  remote  iu- 
tiiritv.      Three  sirokes  or  words,  at  most,  comprise  the 
hi£r1i]y*simple  revelation  of  tbe  first  stage — ^tbe  first  ray  of 
lieht  at  the  beginning — in  which,  however,  hea  contamnd 
the  hidden  key  and  solution  for  the  chaos  of  leji^eads,  and 
nil  tlie  enigmas  of  the  primitive  world  and  of  pnmatal 
history*     But  this  brief  and  simple  revelation  viras  nccom* 
[>auied  with  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  tba  Oeii* 
tilea  and  the  chosen  people,  who  were  separated  firom  all 
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the  heathen  nations  by  customs  and  laws,  while  a  long  ray 
of  hope  reached  far  into  the  distant  future.  This  point  of 
light  at  the  beginning  was,  however,  but  little  considered 
and  ill-understood ;  the  line  of  demarcadon,  too,  was  often 
transgressed  upon  the  slightest  pretext  and  most  ordinary 
temptations.  And  when  at  last  it  was  more  strictly  kept,  it 
was  observed,  not  in  its  spirit,  but  hi  the  letter ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, even  that  high  and  lofty  hope  which  irradiated  it 
was  totally  misunderstood,  being  interpreted,  in  a  narrow 
spirit  of  national  exclusiveness,  of  a  temporal  Redeemer, 
and  a  political  redemption  from  tlie  yoke  of  the  Roman  op- 
pressor. This  delusion,  and  the  extreme  ingratitude  with 
which,  consequently,  the  Light  that  came  into  the  world 
was,  on  the  whole,  received  by  those  to  whom  It  was  in  the 
first  place  communicated,  has  been  often  painted  in  the 
darkest  colors  of  indignant  censure  by  the  stem  pen  of  his- 
tory. The  stifTneckedness  of  the  Jews  has  been  a  ft-uitful 
theme  for  virtuous  indignation.  But,  for  my  part,  I  hardly 
know  whether,  in  this  respect,  a  different  and  more  favor- 
able sentence  can  be  passed  on  the  genei*ations  which  have 
witnessed  the  subsequent  steps  of  divine  revelation  in  its 
further  development.  Full  time  was  allowed  to  the  pro- 
phetic people  to  develop  itself;  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-live  centuries,  which  make  up  the  first  age  of  the 
world,  a  millennium  and  a  half  was  allowed  to  this  initiatory 
step  of  revelation.  And  now,  at  length,  after  forty  centu- 
ries of  preparation  and  hope,  when  the  long,  dark  winter 
of  the  olden  idolatry  was  over,  the  historical  development 
of  the  human  race  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  with 
the  vernal  solstice  [Frühling' s-Sohtitium]  of  this  new  mani- 
festation commenced  the  second  term  in  this  series  of  rev- 
elation or  of  the  divine  education  of  the  human  race.  Even 
finom  its  very  first  opening,  every  thing  characterizes  this 
second  term  of  development  as  not  intended  for  a  complete 
and  final  revelation  of  spirit  and  knowledge.  Promising, 
and  reserving  to  the  future  that  final  manifestation,  it  forms, 
in  this  respect,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  highly-cultivated 
science  of  the  Greeks,  which,  however,  in  spite  of  its 
high  pretensions,  did  but  become  continually  more  and 
more  sensuous  in  its  character.  The  immediate  object  of 
this  second  enlightenment  of  the  whole  human  race  was  to 
be  a  total  conversion  of  the  soul  from  its  previous  earthly 
darkness  to  the  everlasting  light  and  the  one  and  only  Sun 
of  Tnidiy  and  thereby  to  effect  a  complete  renewal  df  life. 
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and  a  reformation  of  all  ite  habits^  custorns*  uml  instil tiüi 
This  alone  did  God  require;  and  glorious^  and  noble, 
deeply- touching  wo«  the  conflict  in  which  tl^is  wholly  new 
but  heaven-descended  sentiment  had  to  engage  with  the 
opposing  spirit  of  ilio  old  world, 

Jiut  men  süon  ^elap!^ell  into  their  former  discord ;  and  it 
M  now  oar  painful  task  to  point  out  the  ri^e  and  growth  of 
this  diseenaion  through  the  succeeding  era«  of  hbtory.  Fo3 
ihufi  only — by  consideritig,  in  every  period,  man's  relai 
or,  rather,  hb  oppositionf  to  the  divine  revelation — m  it 
sible,  amid  the  rapid  progi-eas  of  Lite  widening  disa|^ 
ment,  to  trace  the  divine  order  which  rules  arnid  the  an- 
archy  of  mind,  and  to  follow  it  along  ite  path  of  light  tip  to 
its  appointed  end,  and  to  its  close  and  conclusion« 

In  tlio  first  three  or  four  contudes  of  Christianity,  ddi 
spirit  of  opposition  showed  itself  in  tw^o  different  foi 
In  the  one,  the  new  and  simple  faith  waa  first  of  all 
verted  into  a  chaos  of  philosophical  fictions  of  on  old 
olic  character,*  In  tho  other,  a  secret  and  half  infidelii 
hid  itself  behind  a  veil  of  words^t  against  which  the  feil 
nmeit  defend  itself  behind  an  outwork  of  words  also 
!q  this  period  of  history,  a  subtile  and  refined  logomacl 
first  of  all  attained  to  a  great  and  lasting  importance  ft 
mankind.  In  this  dispute,  the  simple  foundation  of  the  faith 
wae  indeed  maintained  and  defended,  in  its  purity  and  in- 
tegrity, against  all  hostile  attacks;  but  the  first-love  l 
much  of  its  freahneaa  and  ardor.  Consequently  the  ni 
life,  which  sprung  up  with  the  new  faith,  was  unable 
fulfill  the  3iopes  which  at  its  fii^t  rise  men  had  reason  ab! 
entertained  of  it,  and,  by  reforming  the  corrupt  civilisation 
of  the  old  Roman  world,  to  renew  it  entirely  in  God. 
cordingly,  an  alien  and  purely  physical  element  had  to 
as!»ociated  with  it.  The  northern  nations  were  called  in 
infuse  fresh  energy  into  the  worn-oni  races  of  Engl  sind. 

In   this  work  of  physical  regeneration  three   centa; 
w^ere  again  spent.     But  at  the  close  of  this  fiiit  period, 
waa  seen,  on  a  sudden ,  how  litilo  the  olden  spirit  of  diss< 
Bion  had  been  really  conquered^  or  even  mollified, 
ßtilh,  it  was  said,  may,  in  all  essential  points,  he  perleel 
IHtentical,  but  a  division  may  be,  and  still  subsiata,  notwiL. 
standing*     But  what  does  that  mean^  but  tliat  the  God  wai 

•  Tbft  GD<>sttc»  Bud  the  Manichöe«.— Tmnjt. 

t  Tbn  A  nans,  with  all  th«  other  raUooalizüig  ««civ  of  No^tQ«»  Fai^l  ^ 
SftEUoeala,  SalieJJjaB,  Mud  lljo  likQ.*-7V«ii«, 
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Savior  of  the  world  worshiped  by  the  East,  is  different 
from  Him  whom  the  West  acknowledges  ?  And  thus  the 
one  God  and  the  one  &ith  was  in  the  life  of  man  again 
divided  into  two ;  and  this  singular  schism,  without  any- 
adequate  cause,  still  subsists  to  the  present  day.*  In  the 
following  great  period  a  fresh  life  blossomed  in  rich  and 
manifold  expansion  out  of  that  revelation  of  love  which, 
properly  speaking,  now  first  of  all  put  forth  its  full  vital 
energies,  giving  a  new  shape  to  all  the  institutions  of  human 
society,  and  impressing  on  art,  as  well  as  on  moral  and 
political  science,  a  new  character,  totally  different  fi-om  that 
which  they  possessed  among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
antiquity.  Viewed  in  its  loving  aspect,  i.  e.y  in  its  chivalry, 
there  is  much  in  this  period  to  attract  suid  engage  our  en- 
thusiasm and  sympathies,  but  for  the  fearful  discord  which 
broke  out  within  it,  and  set  one  half  of  the  world  in  hostile 
array  against  the  other.  The  two  powers  which  ought  to 
work  together  for  one  divine  end — ^the  two  swords  of  which 
the  Lord  had  said,  "  It  is  enough,"! — ^the  spiritual  sword 
of  the  kingdom  of  faith  and  truth,  and  the  civil  sword  of 
earthly  justice,  were  drawn  and  held  in  thi-eatening  attitude 
against  each  other,  by  which,  however,  the  minds  of  men 
were  torn  and  distracted  by  the  inward  struggle  of  conflict- 
ing duties  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  external  peace 
of  society  was  disturbed.  But  it  was  not  merely  in  such  a 
collision  that  the  strife  alone  showed  itself;  but  it  extended 
even  to  the  confusion  of  the  two  domains,  and  a  forge tful- 
ness  of  their  proper  duties  and  respective  positions. 

In  the  instance,  it  is  true,  of  the  mailed  ecclesiastic,  how- 
ever, at  first  sight,  the  union  in  one  person  of  such  opposite 
characters  as  the  soldier  and  priest  may  startle  the  mind, 
the  gallant  and  noble  bearing  of  the  spiritual  knight  soon 
reconciles  us  to  the  strange  phenomenon.  So,  too,  when 
he  whose  vocation  it  was  to  hold  the  pastoral  staff  began 
also  to  sway  the  scepter  of  a  civilprince,  the  eminent  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  the  diflicult  task  of  discharging 
the  double  and  oflen  conflicting  duties  of  so  mixed  a  sov- 
ereignty was  accomplished,  silence  every  murmur  of  a  pro- 
test. But  when  he  who  ought  to  carry  the  crosier  of  peace 
hoisted  the  pennon  of  war,  such  a  sight  naturally  gave  great 
offense,  and  sadly  perplexed  the  minds  of  men. 

*  The  schism  of  the  East  and  West>-of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
— prodaced  by  the  illegal  iuteiference  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  in  the  diocesa 
oitlM  Pitriarch of  Ckmstantinople.— TVoiu.  t  Luke  xxii, av. 
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Thus,  then»  paesed  seven  cenHiriea  more,  making,  wii 
the  eight  abeady  d^cribed,  fifteen    ral together  thtit 
ekpöod  fTx>ra  that  great  center  of  tlie  world'ä  history;  wb* 
the  spiritual  aim  reached  its  mendian  altitude  in  thk  earti 
ly  Hie,     These,  added  to  the  fifteen  which  had  previotid^ 
passed  from  the  first  shining'  of  the  light  of  revelation*  nmk^ 
ikn  less  than  thi^ee  millennemnB.     And  to  these,  a^in,  thr< 
centuries  to  ore  are  to  be  added.     Such  is  the  eKtremel^ 
Blow  coarse  of  the  divine  guidance  of  the  world»  as  mgulä- 
le^l  by  the  inexhaustible  patience  and  long-sufiering  of  God 
in  the  education  of  bis  human  creatures. 

In  ihii^  last  period,  however,  the  spirit  of  diecord  hm  W 
come  still  more  general,  and  has  broken  out  in  all  ii^  vlo- 
lenco,  gradually  attacking  and  drawing  into  ibo  dbputo 
every  institutiijn  of  society  and  every  departTOent  of  Ui 
In  the  wonderBil  coincidence  of  many  and  great  discovfrries^^ 
Bimiiltaneously  made  in  widely-dlstincl:  and  in  depend 
branches  of  science,  the  spirit  of  man  read  the  proclamation 
of  his  majority.  Conscious  of  this  intellectual  ripcncs»,  in 
ibo  fii*Bt  use  of  its  new  powers  it  asaumed  toward  the  feith 
aa  uttitude  of  estrangement  and  c^jntroveiisyt  Instead  of 
calmly  advancing  along  the  assigned  path  toward  perfection. 
l^veu  at  the  very  commencement  of  this  period^  the  hostile 
relation  between  the  new  science  and  the  ancient  faitli  is 
perceptible  enough.  But  it  soon  showed  itself  mon?  dis- 
tinctlj,  OS  the  rupture  became  mder  and  more  general,  till 
at  last  the  discord  extended  to  the  very  faith  itself,  wlncb 
was  bencefiirth  broken  up  into  bitter  and  opposing  parties. 
Btill  later,  a  newer  and  deeper  animosity  Jivided  the  faith 
in  general  from  the  whole  civil  and  political  life,  fix>m 
which  in  many  places  its  religious  foundation  was  altogether 
removed.  And  now  that  life  was  thus  deprived  of  its  higher 
and  spiritual  significance,  the  stiife  became  universal  and 
complete.  Involving  science  and  life  into  the  discorLl,  it 
set  them  abo  in  deadly  array  against  each  other — for  ly« 
thus  unspi ritualized  could  no  longer  reconcile  itself  to 
the  dreamy  ideal  of  a  science  which  at  most  waa  b»t 
partially  true,  while  life  itself  could  not  satisfy  the  requbl- 
tioni  of  science.  And  fearful  waa  the  outbreak  in  wbicli 
tihia  last  aniagoDism  of  principle  openly  displayed  its  aoi- 
iiio«ity* 

This  fourfold  schism«  then — fiiBt,  between  seien  co  and 
fiiith  ;  secondly,  m  tlje  faith  itself;  tlitrdly,  between  life  aiixl 
laitli ;  and  lastly,  between  the  new  science  (which  usurpod 
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the  place  of  the  faith  it  had  discarded)  and  life  itself-— this 
fbunbld  schism,  with  its  several  hranches  and  ramifications, 
extending  to  every  department  of  human  existence,  lies 
now  before  us,  in  the  present  age,  as  the  still-unsolved 
problem  of  life. 

And  who  but  God  alone  shall  or  is  able  to  solve  it  ]  As 
a  question  of  dispute,  this  problem — and  especially  its  in- 
most root,  the  schism  in  the  fiiith — can  be  profitably  dis- 
cussed only  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  mutual  forbearance 
between  cognate  and  kindred  minds,  who,  while  they  think 
difierently  on  a  few  points,  yet  agree  in  most.  Many  works 
might  be  adduced  on  both  sides,  composed  in  that  concilia- 
tory spirit  of  approximation  which  is  most  accordant  with 
true  philosophy,  whose  first  effort  is,  in  all  cases,  directed 
to  reconciling  and  removing  the  deeply-iX)oted  animosities 
of  human  nature.  To  a  complete  decision,  however,  of  the 
whole  matter  in  question,  we  shall  never  arrive  on  the  road 
of  disputation.  Even  though  the  dispute  were  maintained 
with  the  most  valid  reasoning,  and  were  conducted  with 
the  most  dignified  forbearance  and  mildness,  the  attempt 
would  only  be  lost  labor.  For  there  exists  no  supreme 
court  of  appeal  to  whose  sentence  both  sides  would  be 
ready  to  submit.  On  the  one  side,  the  reason — which  ad- 
vances with  unlimited  freedom  in  its  investigations — and 
faith  on  the  other,  with  its  assumed  authority  to  decide  in 
the  last  instance,  would  alike  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  ad- 
versary as  a  competent  tribunal. 

Thus  deeply  piercing  into  the  very  marrow  of  humanity, 
and  thus  mortal  is  the  conflict.  Indeed,  a  man  can  scarcely 
touch  upon  it  without  being  carried  almost  involuntarily 
into  the  veiy  midst  of  the  strife,  and  very  fortunate  may 
he  account  himself  if  he  retires  from  it  unscathed.  And  if 
it  were  only  from  a  mere  human  point  of  view  of  a  scien- 
tific dispute  that  I  had  to  consider  it,  good  reason  should  I 
have  to  be  on  my  guard,  lest  on  this  matter  my  mind  should 
be,  as  it  were,  forcibly  rent  and  divided  into  two  halves.  I 
have,  however,  at  present  no  anxiety  of  the  kind.  For  ray 
puri>ose  is  solely  and  entirely  to  trace  out  the  divine  order 
m  the  revelation  progressively  given  to  mankind,  and  fol- 
lowing this  luminous  thread  to  lead  reflection  up  to  the 
finishing  close  of  God's  education  of  the  human  race,  where, 
in  the  full  shining  of  the  perfect  day,  there  shall  be  no  more 
controversy  and  no  more  doubt.  Viewing  the  matter  in 
this  light,  i  see  but  little  to  attract  my  sympathies  in  the 
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publicly-conducted  cüntroveiBy,  however  liigWj  iusportant 
and  piie-eminent  a  place  it  may  hold  in  the  history  of  the 
world*  Far  more  attractive  to  me  are  those  bolaied  and 
retin ng  spirits  on  both  sixLee  who,  taking  but  little,  jf  aiiy, 
part  in  the  prevailing  dispute,  have  their  eyes  directed  ra- 
ther to  the  future,  in  watchful  expectation  of  that  full  and 
final  illumination^  with  all  ita  attendant  promises — among 
which  wa  must  reckon,  first  and  foremost,  the  peace  and 
joy  of  beUoving- — ^in  the  last  revelation  of  divine  mind.  Of 
these  calmer  spirits,  however,  some  have  actually  fallen» 
and  others  have  been  on  the  very  brink  of  fat  ling»  into  the 
plausible  en'or  of  regarding  this  third  atep  of  enlightenment 
EB  an  absolutely  new  revelation,  whereas  it  is  quite  clear 
tliat  It  will  be  notliing  more  than  the  simple  completion 
of  the  earlier  steps*  For  a  revelation  which  should  give 
itself  out  as  perfectly  new,  apart  from  and  independent  of 
that  saving  illumination  of  the  soul  which  marks  the  second 
ttep^  and  which  wo  are  already  in  possession  of — whirh 
ebonld  disavow  this  earlier  divine  revelation  of  the  heart, 
of  love  and  life  in  faith,  which  id  withheld  ^om  no  otit>, 
and  which  every  one  knows,  would,  even  by  such  tin  an- 
nomicement,  proclaim  its  own  falsity*  New  heavens  and  n 
new  earth  are  indeed  expressly  promised  among  the  bless- 
ings of  this  last  age.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  Gospel 
that  shall  be  preached  '^  unto  all  them  that  dwell  on  the 
©arth,  and  to  every  nation^  and  kindiied»  and  tonjijne,  and 
poople,''*  This  Gospel,  however,  is  nowhere  called  a  new 
one  J  since  in  the  old  one  there  is  enough  for  lue,  if  only  it 
be  duly  observed,  and  also  for  knowledge,  if  only  It  bo 
rightly  understood.  But  it  b  called  the  **  everlasting". 
Grospel|  and  by  this  tcitu  it  is  plain  that  nothing  w  to  ba 
understood  but  tliia  full  light  of  divine  kuowled^  miw 
made  perfect  in  God,  and  which  has  become  one  with  ftiith^ 
»nd,  consequently,  fully  leconciled  with  life  also.  In  this 
domain,  and  in  this  spiritual  sense,  it  is  not  necessary  tli&i 
the  fair  morning-star  of  faith,  which  has  guided  ns  through 
the  dark  nighty  and  lighted  us  to  the  day^spiing^  eho>u1d 
become  extinct  when  the  sun  ascends  the  heavena  iu  Im 
full  meridian  splendor*  On  the  contrary,  it  shall  bum  tho 
more  brightly ;  or^  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly— for  1 ' 
no  such  contrast  finds  a  place — it  is  the  morning-^ar  i: 
that  shall  expand  into  the  fuU  sunj  and  illuminate  the  whok 
world  with  its  light. 
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Waiting,  therefore,  for  this  manifestation,  we  must  endure 
with  the  more  patience  the  existing  discord  so  long  as  our 
lot  is  placed  amid  it,  and  show  greater  moderation  toward 
it,  since  we  are  subject  to  it  in  hope.  Only  let  me  not  be 
Üiought  of  as  recommending  a  spurious  impartiality,  which, 
in  truth,  is  little  better  than  a  culpable  indifference  to  ques- 
tions the  most  important  that  can  agitate  our  own  genera- 
tion and  all  humanity — or  the  indiscriminating  contempt  of 
an  arrogated  superiority,  which  is  even  still  more  offensive 
and  baneful  to  truth  than  the  most  vehement  adoption  of 
either  of  the  conflicting  views,  if  associated  with  honesty 
of  purpose  and  conviction.  As  little,  too,  would  I  be 
thought  to  favor  the  presumptuous  decisions  of  individuals, 
which,  adopting  a  peculiar  principle,  or,  as  it  is  styled,  a 
higher  point  of  view,  even  though  occasionally  it  does  jus- 
tice to  each  in  part,  yet  on  the  whole  materially  wrongs 
them  both.  In  the  fii-st  ages  of  this  intellectual  disease, 
great  names  were  arrayed  on  either  side ;  and  that  through 
all  its  variations  brilliant  talents  and  scientific  attainments 
maintained  the  conflict,  while  there  was  much  that  was 
false  and  wrong  in  both  parties,  is  equally  unquestionable. 
But  what  avails  the  unrighteousness  of  man  against  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause,  when,  as  we  must,  we  regard 
the  latter  as  the  cause  of  God  1 

The  painful  feature  of  the  conflict  is  the  fact  that,  in  a 
certain  measure,  God  Himself  has  become  the  object  of 
man's  rancor  and  animosity.  In  sacred  lore  and  ti-adition, 
but  pre-eminently  in  revelation,  God  Himself  became  as  it 
were  a  child;  and  in  the  childlike  language  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  most  confiding  manner,  gave  Himself  into  the 
hands  of  men.  But  now,  even  this  marvelous  child  and 
the  divine  word  is  near  being  torn  asunder  by  the  dispu- 
tants, like  the  child  in  the  old  story  or  parable.  Two  moth- 
ers, we  are  told,  came  and  stood  before  the  king,  disputing 
Tiolently  whose  was  the  child  that  had  been  overlaid,  and 
whose  was  the  living  one.  But  the  true  mother,  for  both 
had  fallen  asleep  in  the  night,  was  recognized  by  her  prayer 
that  the  child  might  not  be  divided  in  two  by  Üie  sword  of 
justice,  but  preferred  that  her  son  should  live,  even  though 
she  must  lose  it  by  resigning  it  to  the  other.  Whereupon 
the  king  ordered  his  officers  in  no  wise  to  slay  the  living 
child,  but  to  give  it  to  her  who  by  her  love  had  proved  her- 
self its  mother.* 

•  1  Kings,  iii.,  16. 
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But  for  UB  tbe  great  Bentenco  which  is  to  decide  all  con- 
troveraiea,  and  can  alone  put  an  end  to  thb  discord,  m  not 
yet  pronounced.  But^  in  tiiith,  the  more  con^nncd  symp- 
toms of  the  deepening  intellectual  strife  which  roark  the 
preeent  generation,  furnish  one  proof  the  more  of  tie  near 
approach  of  the  da^  of  hnal  decision.  And  then  the  per- 
fect triumph  <jf  divine  leYelation  and  the  fiery  baptigin  of 
the  Spirit,  which  in  those  last  days  eh  all  be  adminiatered^ 
fihall  bring  with  it  the  long'-promiÄed  universal  pence  of  tho 
BOiil  when  under  a  divine  leader — the  in%iÄib1e  One  novr 
become  visible — all  that  hope  in  Himi  of  all  kindivda  and 
families^  shall  be  reunited  in  Him  in  one  love  and  one  fel- 
lowship, A  universal  and  periect  peace  like  this,  which, 
according  to  revealed  truth,  is  the  last  that  is  to  b©  impart- 
ed to  the  human  race,  and  is  even  to  continue  for  ever, 
mufit^  it  ia  natural  to  syppose,  be  preceded  by  a  violent  btii 
closing  conflict.  And  do  we  not  m  our  own  age  »ee  Buch 
a  one  developing  itself  in  a  manner  unparalleled  by  all  ihat 
have  gone  before  in  it  1  To  this  conflict  of  our  age,  theo» 
I  must  now  devote  a  few  words,  and  consider  preemi- 
nently the  relations  subsisting  between  it  and  science* 

In  many  and  various  ways,  unquestionably,  wai  tho 
opirit  of  man  called  upon  in  thin  beautiful  era  of  the  resto- 
ration of  science  to  consider  itself  ripe  and  mature  ;  ita  fccl- 
Inga,  too,  answered  to  the  call,  and,  in  some  respects,  per- 
haps it  w^as  even  so.  But  let  us  examine  the  matter  by  tho 
san^e  law  of  sound  reason  that  we  should  judg«  of  a  fHirre* 
epanding  case  in  ordinary  and  social  liie.  Let  ns  auppoed 
a  yourh  to  have  attained  his  legal  majority,  or,  perhaf le,  by 
his  father's  will,  declared  of  age  at  a  still  earlier  period* 
la  it  right  for  hira,  all  at  once,  to  forget  tlie  3ove  wherewith 
his  mother  has  nursed  and  roared  hi  ml  Is  it  right  in  htm, 
misintcipreting  altogether  the  motive  of  his  father*»  dyings 
wish,  to  cast  ofl"  an3  trample  under  foot  all  the  wis©  ana 
liAcful  lessons  with  which,  according  to  the  measure  of  hi* 
years,  \m  mind  was  stored  at  school,  merely  because  ha  baa 
remarked  or  experienced  that  there  is  much  in  life  whidi 
was  not  touched  upon  in  his  school -learning  I  If  wc  saw 
this  in  private  lifo,  should  we  not  form  a  very  bad  opinion 
of  such  a  youth  whoso  suddenly  tbroivs  off  all  rostrainU  aitd 
tako  care  that  sooner  or  later  he  should  fall  under  anoihcir 
and  itricter  oversight,  since  he  has  all  a  I  once  outi^rowa 
jparental  control.  Why,  then,  should  wo  form  a  difl'erent 
Rudiment  in  the  realm  of  acience  and  trutli  7     All  i))*e« 
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and  univeTsal  expectation  were  directed  to  this  restora- 
tion of  science.  And  these  hopes  were  right  in  so  far  as 
through  the  lapse  of  these  last  times  which  are  hastening  to 
a  close,  the  course  and  trial  of  human  nature  are  even  to  lie 
therein.  But  if,  as  already  pointed  out,  they  fell  into  a 
grave  error,  who,  even  whüe  they  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  faith,  looked  upon  the  promised  completion  and  final  tri- 
umph of  the  divine  and  eternal  revelation  in  the  light  of  a 
new  manifestation  of  truth,  and  almost  as  a  new  religion ; 
far  greater  was  the  aberration  of  those  who  formed  the 
conception  of,  and  hoped  to  attain  to,  an  ever-advancing 
science  altogether  without  God,  or  at  least  one  which,  pro- 
ceeding side  by  side  with  Him,  should  never  come  into 
vital  contact  with  Him !  But  men  can  not  thus  pass  along 
by  the  side  of  Omnipotence,  without  coming  into  contact 
with  him ;  and  every  effort  to  i-ise  into  the  higher  regions 
of  truth,  which  is  begun  and  intended  to  remain  wholly 
without  God,  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  directed  against  Him. 
And  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  more  especially  the 
highest,  if  it  be  without  God,  is  but  a  false  light  of  the  mind 

Ssreist]^  which  will  only  too  soon  beguile  it  into  the  olden 
farkness  of  the  soul.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  then.  For 
under  this  smooth  surface  of  a  seeming  moral  mildness,  tho 
lurking  poison  suddenly  broke  out,  as  it  were,  by  a  fearful 
conspiracy  of  the  times,  spreading  its  contagion  far  and 
wide,  and  corrupting  every  thing  that  came  within  its  reach 
— even  as  it  had  been  predicted  of  it  in  the  second  book  of 
the  future.* 

For  even  out  of  the  struggle  of  good  against  evil,  the 
latter  suddenly  arose  again  in  a  new  and  unexpected  shape, 
coming  forth,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  moral  world 
was  transformed  into  a  sea  of  blood.  And  so,  indeed,  in 
these  prophetic  pages,  it  is  predicted  of  the  enigmas  of  the 
last  days.  Now,  throughout  this  great  catastrophe  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  and  espe- 
cial, but  historical  warning  from  God,  and  a  revelation  of 
the  divine  will,  we  may  trace,  among  the  better  disposed, 
the  same  gradation  of  illumination,  advancing  through  the 
ascending  series  of  sense,  soul,  and  spirit,  that  we  have  al 
ready  noticed,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  course  of  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  senses  of  many  individuals  become,  in 
deed,  more  and  more  open,  the  more  clearly  they  recog 
nized,  by  its  historical  characters,  the  fatal  abyss  to  which 
•  The  Apocalypse  or  Revelations  of  St.  John  the  Divine.— TVoiw. 
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the  age  of  the  world  was  thawing  nigh.  The  epoch  of  tlio 
restoration  wae,  moreover,  ilillowed  bj  a  general  revoluiion 
in  tlie  sentiments^  the  moral  principles,  and  prevailing  jiur* 
itiils  of  men.  The  third  step,  however,  of  a  fight  a  rut 
true  knowledge  which,  fix>tD  the  piisition  of  a  full  scientific 
enlightenmeot  of  the  mind  or  spinlf  should  penetrate  into 
the  profoundest  depths  of  truth,  b  still  wanting,  or  at  any 
rate  exists  as  yet  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree*  Thw 
pniperty  is  the  defective  point  m  tlic  problem  of  the  age« 
and  in  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  solve  it* 

The  false  science,  even  that  unhuman  and  ggdleea  ficl^ 
eßce  which  has  been  already  de^cribed^  can  only  be  ov 
como  and  conquered  by  the  tme.  The  mere  method 
negation — wliich,  generally,  indeed^  is  seldom  the  right  oo 
— IS  here,  too,  iusufficierit  for  the  purpose,  ilnd  so,  in  fkctj 
when  ciouils  of  dust  darken  ttje  air,  or  awamiÄ  of  noxbu 
insects  fill  it,  it  may  suflice  if  tlia  good  man  of  the  hous 
shuts  to  his  casement,  as  he  may  lawfully  do^  even  becau 
it  is  his  own  ;  but  when  the  fearful  thunderstorm  is  lov 
ing  in  tlie  heavens^  the  closed  window  will  but  little  in 
ihe  safety  of  his  dwelling,  unless  he  has  more  wisely  pro- 
Yided  against  the  danger,  by  a  good  lightning-cooductor. 
But  what  ]&  that  I  And  how  came  man  finit  to  think  of  it  f 
Why,  by  studying  the  electrical  phenomena^  and  arriving  j 
ft  full  understanding  of  its  nature,  and  so^  in  obedience  1 
its  lawB,  contriving  a  counteracting  and  diverting  agent  I 
the  electric  current,  and  convening  the  natural  action  i 
the  tlireatening  element  into  an  instrument  of  piotectlG 
And  just  in  the  same  way  will  a  true  wisdom  pn>e6ed  i 
the  domiun  of  science  and  truUi.  It  b  only  by  &  gu 
power,  of  a  like  kind  and  simitar  action  to  its  own,  thai  \ 
supremacy  of  evü  can  be  oTercome,  Even,  thercibi«,  mx 
to  this  »uiport  wa^  the  earnest  warning  uttered  by  Ibft 
mouth  of  Truth  Itself  against  those  who,  although  th^  S4S 
in  Moseses  scat,  neither  went  in  themselves  nor  suffeted 
othetft  that  were  entering  to  go  in.* 

And  what  a  diflferent  picture  does  Holy  Writ  set  b<&fQ 
ns  in  the  noble  example  of  Moses  I  No  doubt  the  pi^pam* 
tton  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  to  be  called,  of  leftda^ 
BuccessfuUy  the  people  intrusted  to  bina  by  God  out  of  tbeir 
Bgyptian  darkue^  through  the  fearful  Red  Sea  and  all  Urn 
wmnderinga  in  the  wUdeniess^  to  the  borders  of  tlie  prom- 
l^d  kzid*  WM  eTen  the  forty  yeazs  of  äoHttade  anaucig  tha 
*  Matl^  uiaL,  IX 
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Doble  pastoral  people  with  whom  be  spent  the  long  period 
of  his  exile.  But  still  it  is  not  without  a  deep  signincance 
that  it  is  written  that  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
arch, haying  adopted  the  foundling  of  the  waters,  brought 
him  up  and  educated  him  as  her  own  son.  So,  too,  as- 
suredly is^  it  not  without  design  that  it  is  said  so  emphati- 
cally of  him,  that  he  "  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians."*  In  the  first  place,  we  have  good  reason  to 
rejoice  at  and  to  acknowledge  the  comprehensive  spirit  and 
wide  standard  of  judgment  which  Holy  Writ  here  sets  up. 
For  whereas  it  passes  a  severer  sentence  of  reprobation  on 
the  Egyptians  than  on  any  other  heathen  nation  or  people, 
for  their  moral  depravity,  it  yet  acknowledges  that  they 
possessed  a  scientinc  wisdom,  which  amply  rewarded  the 
labor  of  its  acquisition,  while  it  proved  the  very  errors 
wherewith  in  their  exti-eme  corruption  they  had  overloaded 
it,  to  be  only  the  more  culpable  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. Shallow  and  superficial  skeptics  may,  indeed,  as 
many  have  already  done,  avail  themselves  of  such  an  ad- 
mission, and  cry,  **  There  !  it  is  plain  enough — Moses  bor- 
rowed every  thing  from  Egypt  and  the  hieroglyphics." 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  No  doubt  both  the  firat  ten 
and  the  last  twelve  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are 
hieroglyphics,  as  their  very  names  indicate  ;  but  in  its  pri- 
mary natural  roots,  nevertheless,  and,  above  all,  in  its  whole 
spirit,  and  structure,  and  tone,  this  language  differs  widely 
from  the  hieroglyphical  Egyptian.  Certainly  Moses  did 
learn  from  Egypt  all  that  there  was  for  him  to  learn.  And 
this  learning  enabled  him  the  more  easily  to  disperse  the 
thick  Egyptian  darkness,  and  the  less  cause,  consequently, 
had  he  to  fear  the  false  arts  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  and 
serpent-charmers.  He  took  from  them  all  that  was  avail- 
able for  his  purpose,  but  he  made  it  quite  new  again,  and 
frave  it  another  nature  by  the  end  to  which  he  employed  it. 
He  despoiled  them  of  their  "jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of 
silver,"  by  a  theft  permissible  in  the  realm  of  science  and 
truth.  For  it  is  lawful  for  man  to  wrest  from  the  evil  power 
all  that  may  be  converted  into  a  means  of  honoring  the 
things  of  God  and  His  revealed  truth,  and  which  thereby  is 
better  employed,  spiritualized,  and  invested  with  a  higher 
and  better  significance.  This  is  true  even  of  our  own  days, 
as  it  was  then,  and,  indeed,  always  has  been. 

Oh,  that  the  many  great  men  who,  in  our  own  genera- 
•  Acts,  vii.,  22. 
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tinn,  have  deserred  io  well  of  mBnkind,  by  davDiiiig  tbei 
Bclv^s  tü  the  noble  work  of  re-establishing  right  ftetjiiraenti^ 
and  priticiplea,  had,  in  tbis  their  good  design,  followed  lb« 
greai  example  set  them  by  this  man  so  highly  preferred  of 
Clod  !  But,  with  one  or  two  exceptional  it  ia  impossiblo  to 
boost  of  thorn  that,  like  Moses,  they  wem  "learned  in  aü 
iho  wisdom  of  th©  Egyptians,"  And  hence  the  fact  is  at 
one®  expttcable  why,  wiih  such  ardent  and  unbounded  zeal, 
lh#y  fiboulf]  have  effecred  comparatively  so  little  against  U 
modern  Egyptians,  and  the  new  Egyptian  darkneaa  of  o! 
own  days. 

An  intellectual  conflict  about  truth,  and,  indeed»  al 
divtoe  truth,  is  the  struggle  of  our  age.     This  fart  ia 
ready  seen  and  admitted  Ity  a  few,  but,  era  long,  it  will 
fllill  more  generally  acknowledged.     God   is   a  spirit 
truth  ;  and  even  on  this  accooni  is  His  adversary,  the 
of  conti  adiction,  termed  **  a  liar  from  the  beginning ;"  onj 
of  ali  the  powerful  histrunienta  and  wicked  devices  of  ll 
evil  one,  the  lie  iä  the  first  and  chiefest     And  this  suggeitt 
to  me  to  notice,  in  passing,  a  point  in  tho  moral  systoma 
our  day,  notwithstanding  that  it  does  not  properly  lie  will 
our  prescribed  honts.     In  TOost  of  our  ethical  ti^eatiBcai 
queslion  of  falsehood  and  untrutb  m  but  carelessly 
and  seldom   discussed  with  that  prominence  and 
which  its  great  importance  deraanda*     Overt  transit 
of  the  laws  belong  luther  to  jurisprudence  than  to 
which  properly  treats  of  and  analyzes  the  leading  fiiitlts 
human  character  a»  so  many  diBeases  of  the  soul*    Nowv' 
tbe  worst  among  these  are  usually  denominated  mortal,  k  €^ 
likely  to  bring  the  soul  unto  death  ;  bot  the  lie^  in  the  f<j 
import  of  the  term — the  intrinsic  proper  He  of  the  soul, 
the  predominant  fault  iu  a  character  of  untrutb — a  wl 
life  become,  as  it  were,  one  great  lie,  is  far  more  than 
tal^ — it  is  even  death  hsBlf.     And  it  in  even  of  this  sii 
secret  revolting  against  and  wounding  of  tho  Spirit,  n 
the  div*ine  Spirit  of  Eternal  Truth — ^tbat  is  said  in  Hoi 
Writ,  that  it  shall  be  forgiven  neither  in  this  world  nor 
the  next. 

On  thii  point,  then,  I  think  that  moral  theory  and  teacl 
ing  can  never  be  stem  and  rigorous  enough  in  its  proccpl 
especially  as  regards  individuals.     It  is  not,  indeed,  a  qu< 
tion  aljont  words,  but  about  tbeir  interpretation,  and  whi 
ifl  meant  by  those  who  use  them  ;  and  m  this  respect  tbi 
may  tie,  and  often  is  a  false  and  over*6crupuloua  deli 
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of  conscieiice.  When,  however,  we  remember  bow,  in  par- 
ticular ages  of  history,  oaths  have  been  played  with — mill- 
ioDfl  of  oaths  lavishly  proffered  and  shortly  retaken  in  quite 
a  different  and  opposite  sense,  and  soon  again  abjured  with 
as  little  difficulty ;  and  when  we  consider  the  evil  effects 
this  trifling  with  the  most  solemn  of  obligations  must  have 
had  on  the  moral  character  of  a  people,  we  can  not  but  see 
some  excuse  in  this  monstrous  fact  for  certain  small  com- 
munities of  Christians  who  absolutely  refuse  to  take  an  oath 
in  any  case.  For  when,  in  the  important  point  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  a  grave  error  has  been  committed  on  one 
side,  it  is  better  to  meet  it  on  the  other  by  too  great  strict* 
ness.  A  rigorous  severity  can  never  entail  such  fearful 
consequences  in  such  a  case,  as  the  opposite  fault  of  an  over- 
indulgent  laxity,  or,  what  is  even  still  more  false  and  erro- 
neous, the  regarding  the  matter  as  trifling  and  indifferent. 
But  the  further  prosecution  of  this  topic  would  lead  me  out 
of  my  proper  province,  and  I  have  only  touched  upon  it  in 
passing  to  that  which  lies  more  immediately  before  us. 

If,  then,  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  the  character  of 
an  individual,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly — if  there  is 
nothing  that  works  so  insidiously,  conveying  its  secret  poi- 
son to  the  very  lowest  roots  and  extremities  of  the  moral 
character,  as  untruth  and  the  spirit  of  lying,  how  much  more 
fearful  must  its  malignant  influence  prove  when  it  is  become 
the  universal  and  prevailing  fault  of  an  age  which  has  not 
only  wandered  far  from  the  truth,  but  is  even  animated  with 
a  deadly  hatred  of  it  1 

It  is  to  this  spirit  of  lies,  and  the  false  splendor  of  his 
colossal  empire,  and  to  the  final  conflict  which  truth  will 
have  to  wage  with  it  on  earth,  that  the  most  awful  of  the 
prophecies  already  alluded  to  refer.  And  the  application 
IS  easily  made,  since  a  greater  part  of  their  warning  denun- 
ciations have  in  our  age  already  come  to  an  actual  fulfill- 
ment. If,  then,  this  giant  spirit  of  destruction  and  untruth 
was  strong  enough  even  in  his  cradle  to  throttle  two  quart- 
ers of  the  world,*  what  must  it  be  now  that  the  permitted 
interval  of  rest  has  passed  away  without  being  profitably 
employed  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  now  that  this  same 
spirit  of  murder  and  lies,  with  a  far  greater  body,  and  en- 
aued  with  far  more  magical  powers,  is  let  loose  again  to 

*  Schlegel  is  apparently  alluding  to  the  triumph  of  Mohammcdism  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  Christianity  in  those 
qmten  of  th6  world.— TroM. 
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tread  the  earth  for  a  while  wiih  iron  feet,  and  to  decetve  Urn 
nations ! 

Those  whose  responaible  positian  in  public  life,  or  com- 
|»rahens]Ye  sphere  of  intelleelua]  activiTT^  enable  them  to 
take  ID  at  one  glance  all  the  various  elements  of  evi]  and 
pernicious  principles  and  deetructiTie  tendencies  which  are 
BO  actiTelj  at  work  in  our  da^r&p  will  nou  perhaps,  be  dis- 
poted  to  regard  these  remarks  as  groundless  or  exaggeIm^ 
ed ;  others,  perhaps,  may  make  a  mock  at  them — ^l»itt  ihej 
tn ay  go  on  in  their  delusion  for  a  while. 

In  conclusions  I  haire  but  three  observations  to  add.  The 
&nst  regards  tlie  divine  permi^ssion  of  evil,  and  \s  intended  to 
form  a  supplement  to  iliat  Theodicee  which  I  ha^e  attenmt- 
m\,  in  the  only  way  that  such  a  just  ideation  of  ^  the  dinee 
ways  is  permissible  to  man,  by  appealing,  viz,,  to  his  fel^ 
logs,  raciier  than  by  attempting  to  force  his  conviction  by 
the  rigor  of  demonstratioi).  The  full  justificadon  of  the 
Wftys  of  Providence  is  reserved  for  a  future  day,  when  aU 
mouths  shall  be  stopped,  whether  thatawfii]  crisis  be  near  61 
hand  or  yet  tarries  for  a  while,  IC  now,  the  humsti  mce 
l>e  actuEillv  sick  and  lu  a  sickly  state,  as  indeed  can  not  well 
be  denied,  then  must  God^s  overruling  providence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  be  judged  of  in  the  lyime  light  as«  and 
bo  compaied  to,  the  mse  treatment  of  a  skUlful  physiciaii* 
For  as  the  latter,  in  the  case  of  a  patient  whose  death  waa 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  total  prostration  of  bta  bödilj 
powers  and  energy,  might  wish  for  or  even  venture  to  smer^ 
induee  a  violent  parosysm,  in  the  hope  that  in  it  he  mtglit 
pailia|i§  be  able  to  throw  o^  hi^  fatal  lethargy  i  er^en  sov  in 
Qfid's  gckremment  of  the  world,  those  predetermined  com^ 
aels«  which  seem  so  singular,  but,  ne^renfa^ess,  are  so  ex- 
presily  fi>retold^  may  have  a  somewhat  similar  deeiciw  Iti 
tlie  lime^  of  the  last  stru^^Ie  the  power  of  daflixbeSB  will 
probably  work  it^^elf  to  death  on  the  earth ;  and  whUe  tJie 
ramnMiit  shall  come  out  of  the  crisk  and  fiery  trial  p«u«r 
and  healthier«  the  divine  tmtb  is  to  gain  a  oompleio  tniaxB|ili 
orer  sm  and  death. 

The  ^^rond  remark  I  hare  to  make  applies  to  on 
and  all  Ehe  well-di&posed  among  our  coten^oraiiei^ 
t^SoB  U)  the  distmion  which  sabsists  in  lliesn  otÜ  I 
saioffig  ifae  be^  of  men.  Were  two  nations  thre«lBiie<d  m 
common  by  a  formidable  enemy,  would  they  not,  however 
widely  they  micht  differ  ib,  or  perhaps  be  estranged  fivm 
each  other  by  their  lespectrve  constiiiitionft 
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customs,  forget  in  the  moment  of  danger  their  characteriBtic 
differences,  and,  laying  aside  all  previous  feelings  of  jeal- 
ousy or  estrangement,  unite  for  their  mutual  protection  and 
safety]  My  heart's  wish,  therefore,  is  that  all  the  truly 
pious  and  weU-wishers  of  truth,  on  whichever  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  now  divided  faith  they  may  stand,  would  unite 
together  without  sacrificing  those  more  intimate  differences 
which  can  not  at  present  be  got  rid  of  or  reconciled,  and, 
making  a  rij^hteous  peace  of  mutual  forbearance,  joui  to- 
gether in  a  mm  alliance  against  the  common  enemy  of  all 
truth  and  all  faith.  For  that  the  dearest  interests  of  relig- 
ion are  in  our  generation  exposed  to  a  violent  assault,  and 
menaced  with  great  and  immediate  danger,  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  lover  of  truth,  even  though  his  conception 
of  the  truth  may  differ  from  mine. 

Lastly,  the  third  observation  that  I  promised  vnM.  not 
take  the  form  of  the  utterance  of  a  wish,  as  rather  of  the 
expression  of  the  firmest  conviction,  that,  however  awful 
and  severe  this  final  conflict  may  prove,  the  good  cause 
wiU  not  eventually  be  lost,  but  that  the  great  battlo  will 
have  a  favorable  issue  in  the  complete  victory  of  divine 
revelation,  and  the  celestial  wisdom  in  the  government  of 
this  kingdom  of  truth  will  be  fully  manifest  both  to  men 
and  angels. 


LECTUILE  Vni. 

or  TEE  DITUifB  OBI>Ea  IN  THE  BISTORT  OW   TOS  WOllLII  AMU 
TEB  RELATIONS   OF  6TATE€. 

**  Thk  histoiy  of  the  world  is  the  world's  tribunal/' 

one  of  our  most  famous  poeis.  If  by  theae  words  he  me 
t€  convey  an  opinion  that  no  other  tribunal  of  judgment  b 
to  lie  expected  than  that  which  is  fsvcn  now  set  up  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  then  such  an  opioioti,  implying  that 
tlie  human  race  is  to  live  forever  in  its  present  stale,  and  in 
this  particulai'  terrestrial  life,  would  be  even  as  ground  leas 
as  ihat  of  the  fanciful  conceit  that  the  human  race  had 
existed  from  all  eternity,  if,  in  sooth,  any  of  the  phiiDsophi- 
cttl  dreamers  of  antiquity  had  ever  fallen  on  such  a  fancy^ 
or,  in  modem  times,  any  of  the  antipodes  to  the  usual  cut 
i-ent  mode  of  thinking  should  ever  stumble  upon  it,  Tli© 
piL»ot  himself,  bb  dramatist  and  artist,  would  hut  have  taken 
it  ill  had  any  one  laid  before  him  a  great  drama,  composed 
of  several  acts  and  eccnes,  from  which,  however,  the  begin- 
ning was  torn  off,  and  which,  ever  going  on,  untied  tJ] 
aKtHttng  perplexities  only  to  fall  again  into  new  and 
comphcations  j  or  like  a  poor  journal  ever  referring  to  a 
continuation,  had  no  true  end,  no  conclusion  or  proper  ter- 
mination. But  unquestionably  a  better  sense  is  also  C43n- 
tained  in  the  poet's  wonls.  He  may  have  merely  meant  to_ 
oay  that  the  mind  which  rules  th^  course  of  mundane  aflaL 
is  a  mind  that  inflicts  retribution  on  the  world  ;  and  thai 
the  gi'eat  epochs  and  incidents  of  history  have  a  retrihutiv 
cljUr acter  and  vindicatory  iigni^cance.t     Such  an  inleipr 

*  **  Diö  Wült|B8cliicklo  ist  das  Wclt^uricht.** 

Sc JtiLLEA'e  Od*  fd  /iV 

t  Th«  foUüwm^  passage  forcibly  cipn^ases  ScUkgeri  thtyxk 
poiiil:— "Lei  jndiirklu«  de  |V$p*!*re  humnine  B*iieb*pperil  (rot ; 
BQtiti  de  icun  nctiatiSt  qui  dans  la  i^glo  doiveiit  6ire  re^am^c-  « 

jtisLei  cbitiudufia  de«  i^Tmctioni  f&iteft  ^  La  Idi  de  Dicu.    Le^  »' 

iiiiir«ienl  »^  »oustrairo  ;  ear  levir  exiitence  w  prolcmge  ^  te  p  « 

i;n  e>t|(w«  vauieiit«,  di  lea  lo»  etemelLee  troarent  kiir  nnc  i 
t^n\h*i  a^cömpllssemont.     C'est  1^  qui«  La  terriblD  N6ixl^«ia  s<:  i 

f  ■  "■  sur  le  crime  »a  bionfaisnntP  reaction  +  *^'> 

nl  ItTji  UAliaiLft  que,  dtiriB  sa  inMClii?  lentt-, 

'  ...>  i  .  .^^   f- i  1-4  Ucüiicf^  (leir  li!  cltamiliaitm,  ut  1#  despCit^s^>..v  ^  h«'  •  ••—- * 

äoa,  oa  par  Ui  dci^^iMruLioii  d»|ieuplci ;  c'tot  täqite  r«gcilaa3«  ai  immattLi(4 
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tatioB  of  the  words,  which  indeed  suits  well  with  the  author's 
serious  mind  and  character,  would  bring  them  in  perfect 
unison  with  my  oWn  sentiments,  and  adequately  express 
the  truth  which  forms  the  theme  of  our  present  considera- 
tion on  the  divine  order  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

The  human  race,  then,  as  it  had  a  beginning,  so  also  will 
it  have  an  end ;  it  will  not  continue  forever  in  this  present 
form,  but  must  eventually  com^  to  a  termination.  But,  to 
speak  according  to  the  measure  of  a  divine  chronology, 
where  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  who  can  say, 
who  shall  dare,  off-hand,  to  decide  whether  six  or  seven  of 
these  great  days  of  God  are  fixed  for  its  duration  ?  Enough 
to  know  that  we  stand  on  the  borders  of  the  fourth  age, 
and  on  the  passage  from  the  third  to  the  fourth.  And  not 
unimportant  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  whole,  to  form  a  right  conception  of  each 
of  these,  its  great  divisions  and  epochs.  The  first  age  is 
made  up  of  Üie  twenty-five  centuries  of  obscure  primeval 
history.  The  second,  which  we  called  the  age  of  prepara- 
tion, is  formed  by  the  fifteen  hundred  years  which  we 
reckon  fi*om  the  end  of  the  first  up  to  the  center  and  turn- 
ing-point of  the  history  of  the  world  as  known  to  us,  and 
from  which  modem  history  takes  its  commencement.  Even 
in  the  oldest  traditionary  history  of  the  Gentile  nations  of 
antiquity  we  do  not  meet  with  any  statements  that  can  be 
reUed  upon,  or  any  tenable  data  beyond,  if  indeed  so  far 
back  as,  the  fifteenth  century  before  the  epoch  of  the  com- 
mencement of  modem  history.  The  fifleen  centuries  which 
follow  this  epoch  form  the  third  age,  in  which  this  principle 
of  a  new  life  in  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  political  world  had 
to  develop  and  completely  to  unfold  itself.  In  the  last 
Lecture  I  also  reckoned  in  this  period  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  But  if  it  seems 
to  any  more  advisable  to  consider  these  as  the  introductory 
portion  of  the  fourth  and  subsisting  age,  there  is  nothing 
positively  to  condemn  such  a  mode  of  reckoning ;  only,  for 
my  part,  I  can  not  but  regard  it  as  less  correct  and  more 
inaccurate  than  the  one  which  I  have  proposed.  In  one 
*case  as  well  as  the  other  the  same  important  consideration 
■will  be  involved.  Reckoning  from  some  point  or  other 
within  ^ese  last  forty  years,  we  have,  it  must  be  acknowl- 

dm  peoples,  la  liehet^  et  la  faiblesse  des  aouverains  et  la  seirilit^  eminent 
des  risultata  aaasi  terhblea  qu'in^vitables.  On  peut  dire  d'euz  :  '  Habucrent 
wiHa  «polmnt  eMmp/oncm.'*'— AncilloN.  Euait  de  Philotophe,  de  PoUtiquM^ 
mdiU  JJttintme,  torn,  ii.— 7>wu. 
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e^ige«!  by  ^  entered  upon  a  giBnd  ami  decisive  epoch  in 
tiie  history  o£  the  world ;  aini  our  attendon  can  not  he  loo 
often  or  too  strongly  directed  to  the  faci,  that  wo  stand  at  the 
critical  poiut  of  transition  &Dtii  one  gt^eat  period  to  another« 

Now  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  hy  which  siach 
impoitant  moments  of  general  reTolution  in  tlte  history  of 
the  nnirld  are^  for  tba  most  part,  knoivn  and  distinguidbcd, 
l&  a  number  of  ^^at  eveifts  pressed  closely  together  and 
following  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  or,  in  other  wordi^ 
the  acceierated  course  of  time.  It  is  no  new  remark,  thai, 
ID  llie  political  lii^tory  of  our  own  age,  modem  Europe  ]»% 
in  the  short  space  of  two-and-twenly  years,  ran  through  all 
the  epochs  of  the  old  Roman  world,  &om  the  first  party 
struggles  of  the  republic,  and  its  long  wara  with  Cartnagep 
that  mistress  of  the  seas,  up  to  the  imperrial  rule  of  ibe  Ce* 
saia,  ia  the  first  reigns  mild  and  indulgeul,  but  at  the  last 
so  fearfully  oppressive  and  cruel ;  and  even  up  to  the  final 
immigration  of  iho  northern  nations.  Such  a  simple  remark 
is  alone  sufEcient  proof  that  another  law  now  rules  in  tlie 
history  of  the  world — a  quicker  life  pulsate®  in  its  arteries 
than  beat  in  the  calmer  days  of  old.  Whether,  however, 
this  life  be  thoroughly  sound,  or»  on  the  eootriiryp  slckfy 
and  feverish,  that  is  quite  another  question. 

But  not  only  in  the  political  world,  but  also  in  the  intel* 
lectual  domain  of  science  has  the  same  accelerated  rotirae 
been  noticeable.  Only,  as  compared  with  that  of  amiquity» 
the  course  or  direction  putsuca  by  modem  science  is  alic^ 
gether  different.  We  have  traveled  with  equal  oeleri^, 
but  in  quite  an  opposite  course  to  the  andents,  Stsrtmg 
from  the  last  term,  we  have  reversed  the  series  irf  their 
mental  progression.  First  of  aU,  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
proceding  century«  the  Epieurean  cast  of  thought,  or  one 
very  nearly  resembling  it,  was  the  one  chiefly  predomtnafrt 
in  the  philoaophicaJ  world.  And  then,  together  with  byt 
aubordinata  to  it,  came  scholastic  subtilties  and  haiivfplit* 
ting  dmtinctioii?^  similar  to  those  of  the  later  Greek  schools, 
not  unaccompanied,  perhaps,  with  the  same  patient  industry 
of  resear^  and  extensive  erudition,  and   exercising  alto* 

Cer  on  the  minds  of  men  an  influence  no  less  wide,  nor 
pernicious,  than  did  the  mott  tnillianl  of  the  sophtso 
of  0reece*  All  the  erroneous  systems  which  it  wan  p«- 
aible  for  the  human  mind  to  embrace,  and  wliieh  ara 
grotmded  m  its  easontial  qualities,  or  which  could  pf3iaihl|f 
unginate  in  any  (ao  to  speak)  of  its  inbpm  misconcdpClOQi^ 
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which  it  took  the  Grreeks  several  centuries  to  evolve  in  slow 
succession,  our  age  has  rapidly,  and  almost  simultaneously, 
run  through  in  as  many  decades.  And  in  this  fact,  if  I  do 
not  greatly  deceive  myself,  there  is  much  ground  of  conso- 
lation. It  encourages  mc  to  hope  that  this  inverse  progres- 
sion is  leading  us  hack  again  to  the  truth — that  in  this  as- 
cending line  we  are  gradually  coming  nearer  to  the  better 
times  of  the  first  great  philosophers  of  Greece— of  a  Plato, 
a  Socrates,  and  a  Pythagoras.  It  must  be  self-evident,  that 
in  this  case,  and  still  more  so  in  that  analogy  of  political 
history  which  I  have  so  recently  noticed,  as  generally,  in  all 
such  historical  parallels,  nothing  more  is  intended  to  be  as- 
serted than  a  general  resemblance,  which,  however,  as  such, 
is  eminently  remarkable.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult 
anxiously  to  work  out  the  general  resemblance  into  points 
of  detail,  but  such  an  overwrought  assimilation  could  only 
lead  to  ^Ise  conclusions  and  results. 

Now  that  the  conflict  which  our  age  has  to  go  through 
is  eminently  intellectual  is  implied  simply  in  the  prevailing 
notion  of  a  public  opinion  and  its  influence.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  observe,  that  in  the  very  notion  of 
opinion,  and  in  the  word  itself,  there  is  involved  a  certain 
character  of  extreme  vagueness  and  uncertainty.  No  doubt 
that  which  man  can  properly  be  said  to  know  is  extremely 
limited  and  confined.  Of  very  much  all  that  wo  can  have 
is  merely  an  opinion,  and  with  that  must  we  be  content  to 
put  up.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  all  scientific  certainty  admits 
not  of  being  imparted  to  all  men,  very  much  of  that  which 
we  do  properly  and  certainly  know  is  best  and  most  bene- 
ficially set  forth  to  others  merely  as  an  opinion,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  seem  to  force  their  minds  to  the  admission 
of  this  higher  certainty.  And  what  is  there  that  the  pas- 
sions of  a  prejudiced  or  excited  multitude  can  not  be  made 
to  adopt  as  an  opinion,  which,  if  presented  to  them  as  a 
sober  conviction  of  reason,  would  never  make  an  impres- 
sion ?  So  devoid  are  they,  generally,  of  that  intelligence 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  are  essen- 
tial and  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  right  judgment.  If, 
instead  of  public  opinion  (which,  unquestionably,  is  a  great 
power,  but  which,  if  it  takes  a  wrong  direction,  is  also  a 
very  dangerous  one),  the  appeal  were  to  be  made  to  a  pub- 
He  conscience,  this  would  be,  to  my  mind,  far  more  impress- 
ive and  serious.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  : — the  impres- 
i  which  the  events  of  1793  made  on  the  general  feeling 
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of  all  KuropGp  and  the  aniTerBaV  movement  of  tli^orttciil 
Vfhich,  ama»^  all  European  nations«  prt?ct'd©id  the  grcml 
political  catastrophe  uf  our  own  days^  are  LnsUinc^  to  wbicli 
the  old  maxim,  tfo:^  populi  vox  Dm^  ^^y«  without  hesitatioti, 
\m  applied.  Such  feolings  are  founded  on  a  true  «nd  higher 
judgracDt— often  on  a  correct  presentiment  of  evil  and 
wrotig — even  though,  as  we  must  admit,  that  in  ibeir  utter* 
ance  more  or  less  of  passion  aad  exagget^tion  reveals  itself 
and  diat  individuiLl  prejudices  are  not  unlrequently  mixed 
up  with  them.  But  bosv  sei  dem  p  in  the  ebbnig^  and  flooding 
tide,  in  the  ever-changing  course  of  the  stream  of  pnhlic 
opinicin,  Hows  there  augbt  that  ti-uly  deserves  to  be  calit^d  a 
public  judgment  And  yet  public  opinion  is  even  thar  m\ 
whtcb,  in  this  respect»  and  relatively  to  the  tbeme  of  nur 
present  Lecture,  every  thing  mainly  and  princi pally  turns. 

Ill  dificussing  the  theory  of  consciousness  a  chasm  rc* 
maincdp  or,  i^ather,  was  intentionally  left  open,  nüd  tb© 
present  seems  the  appropriate  place  for  ßUiisg  it  up  an*l 
supplying  it.  The  pow^er»  or,  rather,  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment has  not,  as  yet,  had  its  place  assigned  it.  The  rensun, 
with  its  immediate  subordinates,  memory  and  conscii^tice 
— ^the  fancy,  v^rith  its  subordinates,  the  Bensea  and  inclina- 
tions, form  six  faculties  of  the  iuner  man,  with  which  the 
understanding  and  will  make  together  eight»  The  niialh  b 
the  living,  loving,  feeling  soul,  whicli,  akbough  it  be  the 
center  of  the  whole  conacioni^ness,  must,  neverthelos«^  be 
counted  as  an  independent  and  peculiar  faculty.  A^  for 
the  heart  [Gfmuth\ — as  some  peculiarly  designate  the  coJ- 
lective  sum  of  the  tender,  moral  emotions  of  the  soul,  anrl 
which,  at  any  rate,  must  be  careliilly  distingnished  &om 
tlie  conscience,  and  also  from  love — ^it  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  application  of  tlie  triple  relation  and  function  of  the  soul 
rather  than  an  independent  faculty.  Uui  the  tenth  faculty* 
which  completes  the  whole  cycle  and  theory  of  tbo  human 
consciousness,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  itn  cmwa 
and  perfection,  is  the  judgment,  or,  in  otlier  words,  tli» 
juilging  mind  [gekt\. 

But  now,  if  this  term  judgment  be  underito<Td  purely  in 
a  logical  sense,  as  that  process  of  thought  wliich  fom» 
combinations  and  deductions,  and  by  means  of  whicli  wv 
ascribe  to  a  subject  A  a  predicate  B,  tiiis  would  fall  twy 
far  short  of  the  eigniHcation  in  which  I  hens  intend  it  tu  b« 
taken.  Moreover,  it  would  be^  in  tiitth,  quite  a  sup«5rflu(iKii 
tMok  to  aeparate  this  cogitative  rdatioUj  (>r  iVm  re1ait\^  co^ 
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tatioD,  from  the  other  logical  functions  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  make  of  it  a  special  and  independent  faculty. 
The  judgment  is  something  higher  than  this  mere  coupling 
in  the  thought  of  some  special  A  with  some  general  B. 
Understanding  is  the  cognition  of  spirit  and  of  that  which 
it  has  uttered ;  and  judgment  is  the  decision  between  two 
things  understood,  or  the  *'  discerning  of  spirits."  Of  how 
great  a  multitude  of  intellectual  relations  does  a  scientific 
or  even  an  artistic  judgment  imply  the  coincidence  and 
concurrent  action  !  Ana  yet  these  are  merely  private  judg- 
ments, which  involve  an  assenting  feeling  in  the  individual, 
but  beyond  that  can  not  pretend  to  any  valid  authority.  In 
practical  life  the  judicial  function  in  the  state  alone  fur- 
nishes an  adequate  standard  for  estimating  the  high  rank 
which  the  faculty  of  judgment  holds  as  the  center  of  the 
human  consciousness.  For,  in  the  deliberative  sentence 
of  the  judge  there  is  comprised  both  the  mature  art  of  the 
understanding — which  has  taken  due  cognizance  of  the 
matter,  and  impartially  discerned  between  two  objects 
equally  well  understood — and  also  a  determination  of  the 
will :  for,  though  the  actual  carrying  into  effect — that  which 
properly  and  peculiarly  constitutes  a  willing — belong  not 
to,  but  is  independent  of,  the  judge's  office,  still  the  con- 
clusion of  a  positive  judgment  implies  the  existence  of  the 
first  determining  motive  of  the  will.  In  this  one  act  of 
judging,  therefore,  there  is  contained  both  functions  of  the 
mind  [geist],  understanding  and  willing ;  and  as  the  loving 
soul  is  the  center  of  the  consciousness,  so  the  judging  mind, 
or  spirit,  is  the  highest  of  all  its  operations. 

In  the  Book  of  Tnith  there  is  a  sentence  which  admits 
of  application  here.  "  There  is  none  good,"  it  is  there 
written,  "  but  one,  that  is,  God."  However  harsh  and  se- 
vere this  judgment  may  sound  at  the  first  hearing,  still, 
upon  a  litde  reflection,  we  shall  see  ample  cause  to  admit 
its  justice.  Man  is  not  wholly  and  purely  good ;  at  the 
very  best  he  is  not  free  from  faults,  and  more  or  less  of 
imperfection  cleaves  to  all  that  he  does  or  is.  And  even 
granting  that  a  man  might  be  found  devoid  of  all  admix- 
ture of  imperfection,  and  quite  faultless  and  thoroughly 
good,  still  he  was  not  so  always  and  from  the  first.  And 
even  if  any  should  here  urge  that  the  angels,  who  have 
continued  such  as  tliey  were  originally  created,  were  good 
from  the  beginning,  we  must  remember  that,  at  least,  they 
are  ooC  good  in  and  by  themselves,  but  that,  that  they  are 
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f^ooä,  comes  ^rxm  God,  wtio  is  the  source  of  all  goodness, 
Now,  just  ill  the  same  eetiee  caji  we  aJiso  say,  Wlio  jiijgc« 
fighlly  ]  There  is  none  that  judges  rigbtly  btu  one,  ».  r,, 
God,  He  b  HimBelf  the  truth ;  and,  therefore,  He  alone 
ho«  tbe  standard  of  truth  in  Himself,  and  all  truth  has  its 
ground  and  principle  in  Hira  alone.  Every  individual  judg- 
tnent  and  decision,  in  all  important  mattei-a,  has  its  gi-ound, 
either  mediately  or  immedialely,  in  this  divine  bads,  and 
lU  rectitude  must  he  estimated  accorJing  to  thb  standard. 
But  this  latter  condition  need  not  make  us  fooUt*hIy  anx- 
ious, for  nothing  impossible  is  required  of  us  by  God ;  and 
this  rerjuisirion,  like  every  other  which  He  lays  upon  man, 
is  modified  by,  and  adjuMed  to»  the  measure  of  human 
fiuiteDüis,  The  consctentious  judge,  vvho,  alter  a  patient 
inveeligatioii  of  the  cause  as  it  is  laid  before  him,  and  afli^r 
a  carenil  weighing  of  all  the  possible  reasons  aud  motives, 
tieverlheless  errs,  or  is  deceived  by  a  rare  coincidence  of 
circumstances,  stands,  nevertheless,  exonerated,  even  though 
he  should  have  passed  an  unjust  sentence,  and  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  condemn  the  innocent,  Altliough,  when 
ho  becomes  aware  of  it,  the  thought  must  be  pairifnl  enough 
to  his  own  feelings,  yet  who,  in  justice,  can  reproach  him 
merely  because  he  was  not  omniscient  1  He  who,  in 
thought,  in  science,  and  in  faith,  adheres  to  this  divine 
fbuudation^ — the  best  and  most  certain  that  he  cbu  find,  or 
tliat  is  any  where  offered  to  him,  may  rest  calm  and  com- 
po«ed ;  he  has  done  the  utmost  that  lies  in  his  power.  He 
alone,  who  makes  a  bad  use  of  what  he  has  and  what  has 
been  given  to  him,  like  an  unjust  steward,  need  fear  to  give 
an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

This  reference  of  all  judicial  sentences  to,  and  the^ 
foundation  in  a  divine  authority,  is  an  idea  which  was  »0 
unknown  even  to  the  republican  states  of  antiquity,  as  a 
evident  from  the  way  they  expressed  themselves  on  tht 
irrefragable  sanctity  of  the  laws  and  tlie  inviolability  of  tho 
s^upreme  judicial  power,  and  also  in  tho  maxims  whicli 
they  practically  advanced  on  this  subject.  They  bcnioinl 
herein  a  higher  and  a  diviner  principle,  of  which,  howcvrr* 
in  theory  they  possessed  no  clear  and  perfect  knowte^^, 
thtiugb  in  practical  life  they  were  taught  by  a  correct  fuel- 
ing of  souivd  reason  and  the  natural  conscience  acatrvlely 
cmnigh  to  iccit^inze  and  steadily  and  distinctly  to  rvspecf 
it  With  us  still  more  generally  Iä  it  become  an  ad  mil  teil 
doctrine  that  lül  sovereignty  and  kingly  power  ia  of  üoilt 
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and  that  all  obedience  to  the  laws  and  to  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  state  rests  ultimately  on  a  divine  founda- 
tion and  sanction.  If  very  recently  men  were  for  a  while 
disposed  to  argue  that  political  institutions  must  be  found- 
ed on  the  reason  and  its  unconditional  liberty,  yet  bitter 
experience  quickly  cou\inced  them  of  their  eiTor,  and  it 
was  soon  fully  refuted  by  the  convincing  argument  of  actual 
fact.  And,  accordingly,  theory  has  for  the  most  part  re- 
verted to  a  right  principle,  and  recognized  the  divine 
authority  as  the  true  foundation  of  political  authority. 

But  the  principle  being  thus  generally  recognized,  it  is, 
I  think,  still  necessary  to  distinguish  with  care  and  accu- 
rately to  define  in  what  sense  the  supremo  ruler  of  the 
state  is  the  vicegerent  of  Grod.  The  indefinite  titles  which 
are  assumed  by  Eastern  despots  have  always  been  alien  to 
the  habits  of  the  West.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  avoid  such 
exaggerated  titles  of  honor,  if,  nevertheless,  the  appeal  to 
divine  right  be  made  so  very  vaguely,  and  simply  in  general 
terms  to  God  himself.  In  His  absolute  essence,  Grod  is 
wholly  inconceivable ;  it  is  only  in  his  operations  on  man 
and  nature,  and  in  His  relations  to  the  human  race,  that 
we  can  at  all  think  precisely  of  Him.  It  is  only  as  Creator 
of  the  world,  as  the  Lawgiver  of  nature,  or  as  the  Bene- 
factor and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  so  forth,  that  we 
can  form  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  the  Godhead. 

Now,  is  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  state  God's  deputy  as 
Creator  of  the  world  ]  Who  would  venture  to  assert  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ]  It  is  true  that  the  paternal  rule  of  the 
earthly  parent,  and  the  universal  feeling  among  all  peoples 
and  nations  of  the  sanctity  of  a  father's  authority,  rests  on  a 
resemblance — which  is,  however,  only  symbolical — between 
his  relation  and  that  of  our  unseen  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
And  it  is  no  less  true,  also,  that  the  reign  of  a  truly  pater- 
nal monarch  over  his  people  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
amplification  of  the  father's  government  of  his  family ;  a 
good  king  is  the  father  of  his  people.  But  such  remote, 
although  most  significant  analogies,  furnish  us  with  no  pre- 
cise notion  of  right ;  and  it  is  on  such  alone  that  the  whole 
question  here  turns.  No  doubt  when  a  people  is  governed 
well  and  wisely — which  is  even  the  same  as  to  say,  pater- 
nally governed — it  exhibits  a  wonderful  power  of  natural 
development ;  productive  industry  flourishes,  population 
increases',  and  its  physical  and  mental  cultivation  advances 
rapidly.     Unfarorable  seasons  may  undoubtedly  check  this 
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letidency,  and  it  will  be  etitirelj  stopped  as  soon  aa  tli^ 
ßubject  refußes  to  ibllow  with  loving  cotifideüce  the  guiditig 
hand  of  iho  pate  mal  monarch*  Wbcnever  they  whose  duty 
it  m  to  obey  seek  to  be  Bupretne,  then  are  the  ntituml  eii- 
ergies  of  a  great  people  transmuted  into  a  fearful  e lenient 
of  universal  desolation. 

If  now  we  ijKjutre  in  the  next  place  how  far  it  is  allowa- 
ble to  compare  the  highest  authority  in  the  biart-  to  the 
Law^ver  of  nature,  w^e  Bliall  find  that  üvoti  in  this  re«pt?ct 
the  difTeronce  is  eo  very  gt*eat  that  analogy  almost  enlirely 
fails  us*  Holy,  unqoe&üonably,  are  the  laws  of  every  poht- 
ical  community  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  obedience  whldi 
they  suppose  and  require  ;  but  this  is  not  paid  spontancouji* 
ly  and  naturally,  but  needs  to  be  enfl>rced  and  niait*lained 
hy  pains  and  punaities*  Ami  not  to  speak  of  the  ötorn  law* 
of  retnbutive  juie^Uce,  but  rather  of  thotse  mild  and  equitable 
etiaetinents  designed  for  the  general  benefit  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  whole  community ;  these  are  still  mor^^ 
subject  to  the  imperlbction  and  manifold  changes  of  hnm^^^f 
things.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  measui-e  promulgated  IV 
any  counti^  with  the  design  of  balancing  in  some  degree 
the  agricultural  and  the  manulaciunng  interests — however 
wisely  designed,  it  is  found  within  a  few  yeara  to  have 
totally  failed  ;  under  it  misery  has  but  increaited  on  both 
fiide«^  and  the  law  must  be  repealed  or  modified.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  the  laws  which  God  has  implanted  in  tlie 
system  of  the  universe :  they  never  fail  of  their  intended 
effect. 

Do  we  further  ask  in  what,  if  in  any  respect,  the  eai 
sovereign  ist  the  deputy  of  God,  aa  Redeemer,  Bmanci 
tor,  and  Libei^ator  f    A  notion  of  grace  and  mercy  doeft, 
must  admit,  attach  itself  to  our  idea  of  supreme  aulhorit 
uivd  in  t}m  respect  it  presents  a  sort  of  analogy  and  resci 
blance  to  the  idea  of  the  Godhead,  Properly  speaking,  how- 
ever* the  exercise  of  grace  and  mercy  forms  an  exceptioti 
10  the  general  rule  of  mon^s  sovereignty*  and  belongs  I0 
him  only  in  his  special  function  as  administrator  of  Justicci 
Äloreover,  the  most  paternal  and  beneficent  of  earthly  rulcffi 
can  at  most  provide  only  for  the  physical  happin<^iH  i>f  his 
people.     He  may  alleviate  or  avert  heavy  calamities  tw 
procure  many  temporal  blessings  and  advantages  for  his 
subjects;    but  tbe  unhappy  m}n\  can  he  helped   by  Otte 
alone.    The  distinction  1  have  just  made  will  become  more 
apparent  by  means  of  a  contrast.     Wheltver  the  cksrgy 
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are  not  regarded  merely  as  teachers  of  the  people,  but  as 
is  the  case  in  the  greater  part  of  Western  and  of  Eastern 
Christendom,  as  priests  speaking  with  a  divine  authority, 
this  their  public  vicegerency  relates  primarily  and  imme- 
diately to  the  Redeemer;  its  judicial  functions  over  the  con- 
science ought  to  shun  a  visible  publicity,  and  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  conscience  and  guarded  by  its  seal  of  secrecy. 
And  in  this  respect  lies  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
state  and  God,  which,  however,  refers  pre-eminently  to  His 
attribute  of  justice.  And  here  it  is  no  mere  remote  analogy 
and  weak  resemblance,  dependent  on  the  principle  of  human 
weakness  and  imperfection ;  but  it  is  a  true  and  real  vice- 
gerency, publicly  admitted  and  recognized,  and  exercising 
consequently  a  great  public  influence.  And  therefore  it 
is,  that  among  the  divers  elements  or  branches  of  the  su- 
preme political  authority  (which,  however,  fundamentally 
and  in  its  essence  is  one  and  indivisible),  a  special  sanctity 
is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  ascribed  to  its  judicial  func- 
tions. In  a  word,  the  earthly  head  of  the  state  is  the  dis- 
penser of  the  divine  justice,  the  vicegerent  of  the  Judge  of 
the  world ;  he  is  a  divine  functionary,  and,  so  to  say,  the 
supreme  judge  in  the  world's  tribunal.  And  this  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  all  matters  and  questions  con- 
nected with  this  subject  may  most  fully  be  answered  and 
most  correctly  determined.  But  that  this  exalted  dignity 
of  the  earthly  ruler  may  not  be  interpreted  too  literally,  I 
must  here  obsene,  that  the  divine  Judge  is  one  who  allows 
mercy  to  take  the  place  of  justice,  not  merely  occasionally, 
and  by  way  of  exception,  but  always  and  invariably ;  so  long, 
at  least,  as  it  is  in  any  way  possible.  And  here  comes  in 
the  application  of  the  principle  which  we  previously  advan- 
ced:— That  God  is  in  nowise  absolute,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary His  justice  is  in  every  case  limited  by  His  love  and 
frmce ;  while  the  latter  again  is  restricted  and  modified  by 
His  justice,  and  both,  indeed,  reciprocally  by  each  other. 
Whoever  has  formed  in  his  heart  the  least  vivid  notion  of 
God  will  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  this  union  of 
justice  and  of  mercy  in  the  divine  essence. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  kings  being  the  dispensers 
of  divine  justice,  we  mean  it  in  quite  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which,  during  the  great  immigration  of  the  northern 
hordes  of  Asia,  the  barbarian  conqueror  proclaimed  himself 
the  scourge  of  God.    By  assuming  this  title  he  merely 
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meant  to  terrify  his  aJverearieo  by  the  thought  «f  haviDf  to 
encounter  in  biraaelf  a  foarful  and  destructive  power  of  evjl, 
whom,  in  order  to  chaätbe  a  degenerate  world,  the  Al- 
mighty had  permitted  to  do  as  he  pleaded  and  to  let  loose 
his  fury  on  the  nations  of  the  eardi.  And  phenomena  of 
this  kind  are  not  eon  lined  to  the  period  of  the  great  mi- 
gration ;  for  the  tme  notion  of  the  representation  of  lb« 
divine  Judge  of  the  world  by  the  supreme  power  ui  the 
@tate  combines  tog'ethar  with  the  atemest  severity  of  justice^ 
whicli  in  this  respect  is  both  wholesame  and  necessaryi  the 
greatest  clemency — for  wehere  is  there,  or  can  therö  be,  E 
clemency  greater  than  the  divine  1  But  most  eapeciallj 
does  this  idea  imply  that  which  m  here  pre-orainentlv  rei|ui- 
eile,  and  insists  with  a  prominence  proportionate  to  its  gremt 
imp  on  a  nee  on  iho  strictest  consciemiousness  in  ihe  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  vicegerency.  But  the  auperior 
excellence  of  this  idea  over  many  other  explnnattoiiiB  of  a 
similar  Mud,  hut  laboring  under  the  dotbct  of  extrome 
vagueness,  consists  even  in  ibia,  that  it  comprises  and  insep* 
arably  combines  those  two  important  conoidona,  both  thai 
the  supreme  governor  is  responsible  to  God  alone,  and,  a« 
following  therefrom,  that  ha  is  unquestionably  respansible 
to  Him,  and  that  it  also  deteimincd  in  what  senae  and  in 
what  way  he  is  so. 

Evei^  great  and  remarkable  event  which  marka  an  epoch 
m  the  political  bistoiy  of  nations  and  the  w<irld,  mav,  per* 
haps,  be  regarded  as  a  dispensation  of  justico.     if.  then, 
such   an  event,  however  partial  and  ctmiiucd   to  a  - 
people  or  empire,  or  at  most  extending  to  an  etitiii 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  judgment  already  luui- 
mencing,  or  at  Icaat  of  a  retribution  threaten ing,  but  mcr* 
ciluUy  suspended,  the  same  mode  of  considerution  mny, 
■with  as  good  reason,  be  applied  to  every  resolution  uf  Üjö 
political  world  on  the  grave  questions  of  peace  and  \\:it: 
for  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace  b,  at  all  events 
the  pecuhar  and  characteristic  prerogati%*e  of  ihe  supreme 
authority  in  the  state«     Now,  the  simplest  standaiti  i>' ^^ 
haps,  of  judging  of  the  justice  of  either  is,  if  w©  ru 
speak,  to  aak,  Is  the  proclamation  of  war  or  the  treüi  i.  ... 
peace  so  ©ntiiuly  founded  on  truth,  so  perfectly  corrodpotiJ- 
ent  to  the  righteous  and  judicial  character  of  Go<l,  that 
tnan  need   not  fear  to  lay  them  l>efi>re  the  Judge  cil'  th« 
whole  world  for  His  ratiücation  ]     If  such  be  tha  eaüi 
then  moai  assuredly  ar^  tliey  right  a  ad  righteous,  whalMft 
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be  their  consequences,  or  whatever  be  the  judgment  that 
men  may  pass  upon  them.  But,  otherwise,  if  the  manifes- 
to of  war  contain  nothing  but  shallow  and  specious  pre- 
texts painfully  raked  together,  or  of  fine-colorable  phrases 
which  even  the  eye  of  the  world  can  see  through,  if  a  light 
touch  of  truth  be  only  thrown  over  it  in  the  hope  of  con- 
cealing the  conqueror's  lust  of  aggrandizement,  or  the 
equally  destructive  principle  of  an  old  national  feud  or  jeal- 
ousy— if,  in  the  pacification,  under  ambiguous  terms  and 
cunningly-devised  phrases,  the  seeds  of  a  future  war  be 
carefully  sown,  and  thus  the  worst  disease  of  the  political 
world  bo  propagated  and  multiplied  from  generation  to 
generation,  then  most  assuredly  the  guardian  eye  of  Eternal 
Justice  has  not  watched  over  its  completion,  and  bestowed 
on  it  His  blessing,  but  another  and  a  very  different  coadju- 
tor has  had  his  hand  in  the  game— the  spirit  of  untruth, 
viz.,  and  of  corruption,  of  strife  and  ruin,  whom  no  name 
BO  exactly  describes  as  that  of  a  "liar  from  the  beginning." 
Now,  as  not  only  the  annihilation  of  the  race  of  giants 
in  the  universal  deluge,  with  which  our  sacred  history  opens, 
and  to  which  the  ancient  traditions  of  almost  every  people 
allude,  more  or  less  directly,  but  also  the  partial  overthrow 
of  a  single  nation,  the  tragical  closing  catastrophe  of  par- 
ticular ages,  is,  as  it  were,  a  prelude  of  the  final  judgment 
of  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth  at  the  end  of  time ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  coiTuption  of  the  primal 
lie  is  propagated  as  an  hereditary  evil  from  millennium  to 
millennium,  and  from  century  to  century.  For  even  now, 
may  many  a  fertile  spot,  the  seat  of  a  happy  and  united 
community  in  the  midst  of  prosj)erous  times,  and  of  peace 
unbroken  at  home  or  abroad,  be  considered,  if  not  a  gar- 
den of  innocence,  still  the  blissful  dwelling  of  peace  and 
quiet.  But  into  these  happy  precincts  the  eril  spirit  of  un- 
truth and  discontent  ever  and  anon  steals,  to  repeat  over 
again  in  the  history  of  the  human  i*ace  the  same  scene  of 
temptation  which  marked  its  commencement.  Upward 
and  downward,  and  in  a  twpfold  direction,  does  the  lying 
spirit  of  strife  ply  his  seductive  arts.  Now,  on  the  one 
side,  he  whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  rising  generation,  "  That 
is  the  ti-ue  knowledge  and  the  real  science  which  men  are 
most  anxious  to  withhold  from  you ;  but  seek  first  of  all  to 
be  free — shake  off  this  unworthy  spirit  of  slavish  obedience, 
then  shall  all  that  is  noble  and  intellectually  great  be  at 
once  years.     In  this  way,  and  thus  only,  was  it  attained  by 
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ihe  great  and  good  in  aiicient  times,"     But,  on  the  olhi 
hmmh  he  directs  himself  to  the  indi\4iiual  inirested  wiih  au- 
ibority ;  and  if  the  potentate  l>€  unrighteous,  hia  ear  b  al* 
reody  more  than  half  open^and   even  if  he  be  upri^hl^ 
{itiU»  as  a  man,  be  h  not  alvvaya  inaecesaible  to  auch  whia^ 

Cerings.  **  Why/*  he  ineidiously  asks,  **  dost  thou  draw 
ttck  so  fearfully  liefore  tliat  which  the  people  call  their 
rights?  These  are  nothing  but  childish  notions  which  the 
gchool-boy  may  do  well  to  declaim  about,  but  practicnlly 
they  are  worthless  and  unreal ;  no  one  means  thera  sen- 
ously-^thc  whole  wxirld  puts  no  faith  in  this  comedy*  liu] 
your  subjects  with  an  iron  hand,  that  is  all  they  know  ho 
to  respect ;  nay,  they  even  admire  tlie  bold  spirit  that  d 
fiea  them,  and  tliey  will  suppUantly  reverence  thy  greatness 
of  mind  and  strenjGTth  of  character  if,  betraying  do  infin 
Bess  of  puipose,  you  tx>ldly  and  sternly  encroach  upon 
disregaixi  all  iheir  pretended  rights  and  privileges.  If  only 
your  sovereignty  be  solidly  established  from  within,  and 
well  rounded  from  without,  then,  besides  a  gi^eat  name  with 
posterity,  you  will  also  secure  to  yourself  the  presc^Dt  cBJoy- 
ment  of  very  great  and  solid  advantages*" 

In  this  wise,  irora  the  original  source  of  the  one  lie,  is  the 
inheritance  of  the  old  evil  transmitted  from  genemtion  In 
generation  in  the  poHfical  world,  in  the  two  opposite  form» 
of  popular  anarchy,  and  the  despotic  lust  of  power  and  ag- 
grandizement. These  two  forms  of  evil  are  more  chtselj 
allied  than  at  tljo  first  look  they  appear  to  be  in  reality  ; 
but  history,  the  great  teacher  of  truth,  gives  its  sure  witness 
to  their  affinity.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  great  reptil»' 
lies»  than  for  the  discord  of  the  citizens  to  be  put  an  m^l 
to  by  eome  victorious  general,  whom  all  parties,  wear}  ^yi 
their  dissensions,  hail  as  the  benefactor  of  tho  whole  com* 
munity.  But  how  seldom  is  the  pacihcator  content  ^th 
the  glorious  title  of  the  reistorer  of  domestic  peace,  and  doQf 
not  go  a  step  farther,  and  become  the  scheming  tyrant  and 
tho  aggressive  conqueror.  The  whole  history  of  the  world 
is,  in  short,  little  more  than  the  continuous  strug'gle  büiw^cn 
the  purifying  fire  of  the  divine  retribution  and  this  spin!  u( 
political  lying;,  which  is  ever  renewing  itaelf  in  thes^  twuüild 
iorms  of  anarchy  and  despotism. 

Moreover,  while  we  acknowledge  the  di-rine  aü!^^-^^*'^  •■• 
Tested  in  the  supreme  ruler  of  tlte  stnte,  we  must  i 
Kow  we  mix  up  with  our  conceptions  on  tliis  hena  tuv  «w 
tjon,  BO  highly  dangeroufl  and  so  pregnant  with  fatal  ütrofSi 
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of  the  absolute  and  unconditional,  which,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  can  not  be  applied  even  to  the  Godhead  without 
giving  rise  to  misconceptions.  If,  therefore,  in  any  country 
a  party — ^for  now-a-days  even  justice  is  made  a  party  matter 
— if  any  where  a  party  of  otherwise  well-disposed  men  call 
themselves  "  absolutists,"  such  a  designation  is  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  excite  our  apprehension,  lest,  with  so  absolute  a 
way  of  thinking,  some  spark  of  evil  be  slumbering  beneath 
the  ashes ;  inasmuch  as  one  absolute,  i,  0.,  one  unconditional 
element  of  destruction  invariably  calls  forth  another. 

Absolute,  if  this  pernicious  term  must  be  used,  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  a  state  may 
indeed  be  called  in  so  far  as  be  is  responsible  to  God  alone. 
For  were  the  suprcme  ruler  responsible  to  man,  then  the 
only  difference  would  be,  that  instead  of  one,  the  many  to 
whom  he  is  answerable  would  be  absolute.  But  in  another 
sense,  it  is  impossible  to  call  the  supreme  power,  wherever 
lodged,  absolute  or  unlimited ;  for  it  is  limited  in  many  ways. 
Its  exercise  is  checked  and  controlled  by  the  treaties  sub- 
sisting between  it  and  other  powers — by  the  laws  which  it 
finds  in  existence  from  the  times  of  his  predecessors,  and 
which  are  still  in  force  by  tlio  family  laws  of  succession, 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  or  connected  therewith.  If 
he  who  is  invested  with  the  highest  power  in  the  state,  is 
determined  to  interfere  with  all  these  institutions,  and  vio- 
lently to  subvert  existing  customs  and  compacts,  then  is 
there,  in  such  a  case,  no  one  really  justified  or  entitled 
either  to  make  objections  to  his  measures  or  to  oppose 
them.  By  such  arbitrary  and  violent  proceedings,  how- 
ever, he  is  himself  undermining  the  very  foundation  of  his 
own  power.  And  a  regard  to  and  consideration  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  such  injustice  will  in  most  instances 
furnish  the  necessary  and  salutary  check.  Lastly,  if  we 
look  a  moment  from  the  right  itself  to  its  actual  exercise 
and  influence,  how  often  and  how  greatly  are  the  latter 
limited  by  adverse  circumstances  and  evil  times.  Nothing, 
in  short,  is  more  at  issue  with  and  opposed  to  nature  and 
to  life,  than  the  very  notion  of  unlimited  power,  and  gener- 
ally ail  that  is  absolute  or  destructive. 

But  there  is  yet  another  side  on  which  the  supreme  po- 
litical power  is  essentially  checked  and  controlled.  It  is 
bound  to  consider  and  pay  respect  to  the  principles  of  re- 
ligious society,  which  rests  no  less  than  itself  on  a  divine 
anthority.     For  the  church,  although  very  different  in  its 
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nature»  aod  ÖowiDg  from  a  wholly  difiei^nt  origin  from  that 
of  tlie  etate,  i&t  nevertheless,  equally  inviolable»  IJ*,  bowe^^r, 
the  civil  aüd  political  j'uler,  not  content  with  a  co-ordiwstt© 
Jurisdiction  and  the  revision  of  eccleMastical  aOaiiB — with  a 
joint  authonty  ai^d  influence,  should  attempt  to  make  ihts 
religious  polity  also  entirely  subject  U)  hiA  own  arbirraj^ 
will*  no  one  perhaps  will  be  able  to  oppose  force  to  force, 
and  pi'obably  no  one  would  be  justified  in  mi  doing.  But  ^ 
by  such  an  attempl^  as  indeed  by  every  act  of  I'eligioaa  «^^H 
presäion,  the  supi^me  civil  power  would  mot»t  fatally  ntid^^H 
mine  the  very  basi»  of  its  own  autlioriEy.  If»  for  iostane«», 
the  ruler  of  a  great  nation  places  the  third  estate  in  the 
painful  alternative  of  making,  what  io  any  ctide  mu^  be 
most  pemieioua,  u  «choice  between  divine  and  humiui  au- 
thority— or,  rather,  to  apeak  more  coiTectly,  between  two 
claims  to  its  allegiance  equally  divine,  he  does  but  smooth 
the  road  which  muät  lead  at  last  to  hiä  own  ruin. 

And  hei*e,  too,  in  die  spiritual  couimuniiy  of  the  faith«  i^^ 
the  same  w^y  as  in  the  political  body,  man*a  patriniouy  ^^H 
original  evil  branches  out  into  two  directions.     In  the  ua^B 
it  turns  longingly  back  toward  the  past,  and  in  the  otiier  it 
teuda  reatle^ly  forward  into  the  indeänite  future.      Both  of 
Üime  aberration»  are  wholly  independent  of  the  outer  tonn 
at  well  aa  of  the  subject*niatier  of  belief*     They  ai^  con^tj- 
quently  to  be  fbuud  in  the  old  covenant,  aa  tlie  fireC  gnulo 
m  diTiiie  revelation,  no  less  than  in  the  aeoood.     The  flnjl 
of  tbaae  hereditary  Biulia  of  man*s  natui^  is  deadnew,  nr.  b 
m  aomewhat   d liferent  phase,  lukewarmne^s — n. 
itnelf  outwardly  in  a  close  and  liteml  adherence 
in  its  mere  external  forms.     In  a  word,  it  is  spiri? 
For  though  in  the  abundance  of  His  love,  God 
made  a  revelation  of  Hia  will  to  man,  and  eve«i  *1j 
make  an  atonement  for  hiin^  stilt  it  b  lefl  to  the  frt^fy  ^ 
the  individual  to  receive  it  or  not;  and  its  ret* 
observance  ia  the  trial  of  his  goodnasa,  and,  eonsei 
this  point,  as  in  others,  hia  hereditary  and  i: 
death  strongly  manifests  itael£     The  second' 
itary  Ikulra,  or,  rather,  the  ^me  in  a  diß€?rent  fonn, 
spirit  of  innovation,  or  a  fa  be  semUanee  of  lifo,  by  t\„;i,... 
In  fact,  this  hiner  death  i^  merely  propagated« 

On  both  these  faulta  and  erroneous  ways  of  lhinltiti|^  en 
religious  matters.  Revelation  expresses  itself  equally  tti  ibt 
tone  of  stem  reprobation,  though  perhaps  its  language!  wilii 
regard  to  the  former  ia  even  wtill  more  severe,     Aa  roglfdf 
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the  spirit  of  innovation,  all  changes  in  this  domain,  which 
are  merely  human,  and  not  visibly  and  manifestly  of  a  di- 
vine spirit  and  origin,  must  simply  on  that  account  be  op- 
posed and  condemned.  Now,  in  both  the  parties  into 
which  the  faith  is  unhappily  divided,  there  are  many  who 
are  captivated  and  led  away  by  this  spirit  of  change.  For 
among  those  who  were  originally  seduced  by  it  not  a  few 
are  now  animated  with  a  sincere  and  profound  respect  for 
whatever  is  old  and  sterling,  while  of  the  innovadon-mon- 
gers  of  our  days,  many  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  originally  strove  to  stem  the  tide  of  alteration  and 
change.  Oh  that  all  who  are  pervaded  by  this  evil  spirit, 
and  are  ever  casting  their  views  forward  into  the  future, 
would  only  advance  a  little  farther  still  in  their  thoughts,  so 
as  to  take  in  the  end  and  conclusion  of  all.  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  final  judgment  of  the  world  (and  what  is  tliis 
philosophy  of  revelation  but  such  a  reminiscence  of  death 
and  the  end — in  which  light  philosophy  was  even  in  olden 
times  explained — ^not,  indeed,  in  a  narrow-minded  limita- 
tion to  oui-selves,  but  in  a  far  wider  sense,  embracing  in  its 
universal  sympathy  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race),  in  the  warnings  and  allusions  to  this  last  day  of 
account,  so  long  and  so  often  given,  men  will  find  all  the 
information  that  they  seek,  and  will  no  longer  need  any 
human  innovations,  since  by  this  key  all  that  is  old  and 
eternal  shall  receive  a  trebly-exalted  significance  and  a 
doubly-new  life. 

But  besides  the  political  body  and  the  religious  com- 
munity, the  world  of  letters  forms  a  third  society.  Though 
numerically  smaller,  yet  in  its  effects  on  the  minds  of 
men,  whether  it  moves  fireely  and  diffuses  itself  without  the 
rigid  i*estraints  of  form,  or  is  narrowly  confinetl  to  the  form- 
alism of  the  school,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  great  as  either. 
Spiritual  in  its  matter  and  in  its  dissemination,  it  either  re- 
sounces  a  divine  sanction,  and  stands  under  the  protection 
and  supervision  of  the  state— such,  at  least,  is  the  predom- 
inant relation  in  recent  times — or,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
it  grows  and  flourishes  beneath  the  shelter  and  through  the 
fostering  care  of  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Holding  an  in- 
termediate place  between  the  two  other  bodies  of  human 
society — in  its  subject-matter  more  akin  to  the  one,  but  de- 
riving from  the  other  its  external  support — it  is  also  of  a 
mixed,  nature  and  partakes  of  both.  13ut  the  inborn  and 
original  sin  of  science  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  in- 
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fects  political  life,  Munifesting  iteelf  in  a  twofold  abeira- 
tioii,  it  either  asaumes^  in  the  spirit  of  ai3arc!hy^  an  liodtile 
position  toward  all  that  exists  from  without,  or  ia  ^ven 
to  roen  from  abo%*e,  or,  perhaps,  comes  forward  in  a  pre- 
dominant love  of  system  or  acientific  sectarianisTn,  which 
not  unfrequently  is  as  fanatical  as  the  political  paity-ttpirit 
with  which,  moreover,  it  i&  often  veiy  nearly  and  cloeely 
allied. 

The  nature  of  the  divine  order  which  rules  the  bistoTj 
of  the  world,  and  its  Btern,  retributive  !aw,  must»  in  all  es- 
Bentiat  points»  be  now  apparent  from  the  preceding  remarks. 
It  is  an  aU'pervatling  alternation  l>etween  the  punlying  fire 
of  Gud^s  punitive  justice  and  the  iDheritance  of  the  old  evil, 
which  breaks  out,  now  in  anarchy,  now  in  despotism — at 
one  lime  in  spiritual  deadne^a  aud  lukewarmness  of  faiih — 
at  another  in  the  pernicious  lust  of  innovation  and  change. 
This  purifying  fire,  it  mtist  also  be  clear,  while,  coufiningiti 
immediate  operation  to  single  nations  or  to  marked  and  dis- 
tinct epochs  of  history,  it  jpves  them  a  new  shape  and  fonn, 
invariably  gains  for  itself  a  wider  extension,  so  a^,  at  last» 
lo  embrace  the  whole  worUL  Moreover^  every  one  must 
feol  that,  in  in vesti gating-  the  fiery  track  of  this  judging 
spirit  in  its  stem  course  through  centuries,  we  must  rev- 
erently follow  at  a  respectful  distance  to  learn  fmm  it  what 
It  w  and  how  it  manifests  itself,  and  take  good  heed  how 
we  presume  to  confine  it  within  any  narrow  law»  or  reduce 
it  to  any  precise  and  rigorous  definition.  We  can  not  he 
too  cai^fully  on  our  guard  against  ascribing  to  Providence 
in  it^  guidance  of  mankind  many  and  subtile  designit 
which,  after  all,  perhaps,  are  nothing  but  the  mere  faucictt 
and  conceits  of  man.  I»  general,  however,  it  may  sfifely 
be  said  that  the  subordinate  views  and  higher  ends  which 
aiie  viisible  in  the  heading  cataslrophes  of  nations  and  em- 
pires, or  even  of  entire  ages,  have  especial  refercnci?  to 
that  gradation  in  tlie  divine  revelation  which  I  explainetl 
to  you  in  the  previous  Lecture  as  having  a  regard  tu,  and 
comprising  the  whole  human  race  in,  its  comprcheUäiiYi?  de- 
sign. By  way  of  excmpUfication,  and  as  an  instauc©  of  th^ 
right  appUcation  of  the  ideas  here  advanced,  I  will  nt^w,  in 
conclusion,  add  a  few  words  on  those  events  and  catastro- 
phes of  univei^sal  history,  which,  iu  thia  respect»  soem  the 
most  important 

The  universal  deluge,  of  which  tb©  w^liole  surface  of  our 
^Ipbe  prcsenla  so  many  and  so  great  traces  and  proofii» 
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forms  a  partition-wall,  sternly  separating  the  earliest  races 
of  men  from  the  subsequent  generations.  Of  the  former  it 
is  only  probable  that  they  were  very  different  from  the 
latter,  not  only  in  their  manner  of  life,  but  also  in  their 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  and  endowments,  and  like- 
wise, perhaps,  in  the  nature  and  mode  of  their  moral  cor- 
ruption and  depravity.  My  remarks,  therefore,  may  well 
be  confined  to  this  side  of  that  great  partition- wall.  The 
next  great  catastrophe,  which  is  both  expressly  given  out 
as  a  divine  retribution  (and,  as  such,  can  be  proved  from 
profane  history  as  much,  though  not  so  universally,  as  the 
former),  is  the  so-called  Babylonian  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  This,  and  that  which  is  so 
inseparably  connected  with  it,  the  confusion  of  mythiccd 
ideas  and  legends,  is  rather  hinted  at  than  ^Uy  and  clearly 
detailed.  The  time,  too,  is  not  given,  though  the  locality 
is  expressly  mentioned.  It  is  the  same  one  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  other  historical  statements,  was  the  very  spot  of 
Western  Centi^al  Asia,  where  that  contagious  malady  of  the 
lust  of  conquest  first  arose,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  where  this  unhappy  invention  was  first  made. 
This  dispersion  of  nations,  however,  was  its  natural  punish- 
ment, since  every  unity  which  is  either  politically  false  or 
intellectually  untiuc,  must  terminate  in  chaotic  dissolution. 
This  historical  fact  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  world  of 
the  ancients  among  the  West  Asiatic,  South  European,  and 
North  African  nations  which  dwell  around  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  we  can  scarcely  find  our  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth  of  traces  of  reciprocal  relationship 
which  abound,  in  their  medley  of  cognate  languages  and 
their  chaos  of  legends,  so  remarkably  agreeing,  and  yet 
frequently  so  inconsistent  in  their  ideas  of  nature,  their 
far-reaching  thcogonies,  and  the  divine  origination  of  their 
heroic  families.  These  chaotic  contradictions,  however, 
in  which  the  poetry  of  heathendom  indulged  without  re- 
straint, gradusdly  undermined  the  old  popiilar  belief,  and 
led,  consequently,  at  a  later  period,  to  a  very  favorable 
result. 

For  by  this  means  the  Greeks — to  whom  our  present  re- 
marks apply  especially  and  pre-eminently — gained  fi:«o 
space  for  the  unshackled  development  of  a  philosophy 
which,  though  it  may  have  run  and  wandered  through  many 
^sterns  of  error,  yet  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  honest  and  sin- 
cere search  afler  truth  and  certainty,  served  and  deserves 
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to  be  ecmsidered  as  a  prepamtion  and  introduction  to  a 
higher  kninvlcdge  and  tlie  adoption  of  revelation.  For  be- 
cau^  of  ihb  inlelleciual  developmont  (and  the  fact  fier%*ei 
to  prove  that  a  pure  sensibility  to  tbe  beaulifiil,  and  a  clear 
and  pregnant  tb ought  on  human  life  and  on  oat u re,  19  eve?r 
highly  pleasing  to  God),  the  GinDekfi  were  choften  as  the 
second  people  of  the  world,  to  be  the  medium  and  ihe  iu- 
struraeiits  of  the  farther  diffusion  of  revelation  in  the  course 
of  the  devolopTnent  of  humanity. 

In  political  Ufo,  the  erroneous  tendeftcy  cf  th©  Greek 
mind  was  to  the  abuse  of  liberty  and  to  anarchy.  Wben 
thi«  evil  had  been  carried  to  its  wildest  exlremeg  it  wita 
oveit liken  by  its  natural  penalty  (which  inwardly  followä 
cloäe  upott  its  track),  in  the  anned  supremacy  of  M;icedon 
(which,  however,  was  only  a  brief  paroxysm),  and  the  final 
Bubjugation  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Among^  the 
Knmans  both  forma  of  political  evil  met  together,  and  wüi 
closeiy  Gounected  witli  each  other*  To  escape  from  dome 
tic  anarchy,  they  entered  on  a  victorious  career  of  fn reign 
conquest  and  aggrandizement  i  and  when  intestine  dissen- 
sion had  reached  its  greatest  h eight ^  a  perfect  despocktn 
was  eatabUshed,  both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces. 

We  recently  remarked  that  the  whole  of  that  niixtum  of 
ideas^  confusion  of  legends  and  traditions,  and  that  continual 
altematiou  between  anarchy  and  despotism,  which  in  tb« 
olden  times  of  heathendom  ran  through  its  ivhole  course  of 
development^  from  the  first  dispension  of  nations  to  the  cs^ 
talilishment  of  the  Roman  empire  over  the  world»  immc*!i- 
ately  applies  to  and  is  only  to  bo  understood  of  the  Wc*t 
Asiatic  and  South  European  races*  In  the  East  of  Atia* 
two  great  nations  or  empires,  which  together  make  up  a 
third,  if  not  tlte  half,  nearly,  of  the  populatiou  of  the  n-hole 
earth,  have  1*6 main ed  in  a  great  measure  free  from  and  un- 
influenced by  it.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Almiglity, 
with  some  special  design,  had  kept  and  resened  them  nnto 
these  last  times.  For  three  if  not  four  thousand  yeaim  Tntlla 
has  preserved  unchanged  Its  institution  of  castes,  and  all  it* 
essential  customs  and  laws.  The  very  fact  that  Urn  nnoeiil 
empire,  so  extensive,  eo  abundant  in  riches,  and  go  singular 
in  its  nature,  and  witli  a  civiJized  population  equal  to  that 
of  the  whole  of  Europe  put  together,  should  be  now  con* 
qnered  and  held  in  subjection  by  the  sea-niling  hle^  of 
Britain^  which  the  ancients  named  the  Cttssitcridcs,  or  Tiu 
Itttands,  and  described  as  the  ultimate  limits  of  the  h«bi^ 
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able  world,  is  one  of  the  most  remai'kable  signs  of  our  days. 
That  in  such  great  historical  events,  and  such  singular  jux- 
tapositions, there  rules  some  grand  and  mysterious  design 
of  the  Mind  which  regulates  the  course  of  human  aftairs, 
we  can  not  but  feel ;  only  we  shall  greatly  err  if  we  precip- 
itately determine  its  particular  nature.  The  wiser  and  the 
safer  course  is  to  look  forward  with  attentive  expectation  to 
its  further  development.  Already  has  this  remarkable  ap- 
proximation of  the  extreme  East  and  West  led  to  imi)ort- 
ant  consequences.  The  enlargement  of  our  historical  in- 
foi-mation,  by  the  sources  discovered  in  the  East,  has  alone 
been  so  considerable  as  to  give  greater  coherence  and  con- 
sistency to  our  knowledge  of  the  earlier,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
very  earliest  times,  and  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  and  to 
have  afforded  a  growing  testimony  and  a  strong  confinna- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  sacred  nairative. 

The  Celestial  Empire  too,  with  its  monosyllabic  language, 
remained  until  very  recently  within  its  walls  separate  from 
and  never  mixing  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Although 
China  has  been  several  times  subjugated  by  northern  con- 
queix)rs,  it  has,  nevertheless,  continued  in  all  essential  re- 
spects the  same.  But  now,  in  these  modem  times  of  univer- 
sal ferment  and  of  change  throughout  the  political  world, 
China,  too,  has  been  set  in  movement,  and  has  become  so  far 
a  conquering  power,  that  she  who  in  the  earlier  centuries 
of  Christianity  was  only  known  by  name,  through  fable,  has 
become  the  immediate  neighbor  of  two  great  European 
powers. 

The  close  of  the  ancient  histoiy  of  the  Eastern  world,  in 
its  westerly  regions,  is  formed  by  the  tragic  overthrow  of 
tlie  Jewish  people  and  the  fearful  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
events  which  are  properly  described,  as  also  they  were 
long  previously  announced,  as  a  paitial  judgment  on  an 
individual  nation.  And  in  this  light  and  in  similar  coloi*s 
they  are,  moreover,  depicted  even  by  heathen  writers.  Few 
things  in  the  whole  course  of  history  fuiiiish  so  singular 
and  striking  a  phenomenon  as  this  total  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  dispersion  over  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
for  so  many  centuries,  of  a  people  that  has  exercised  so 
great  and  so  decisive  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  ideas 
and  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  both  natu- 
rally and  scientifically,  makes  a  sad  and  melancholy  im- 
pression on  our  minds.  With  so  much  the  more  of  reason, 
theUf  may  we  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  one,  too. 
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itill  of  good  ptoraiße  and  of  bright  and  cheerful  hape» 
thi&  long  and  cruelly- oppressed  people  seems  suddenly 
be  aroused  again  or  awakened  ivom  its  degradadotif  acid  j 
mail) fold  way«  evincinje^  an  intellectnal,  moral,  and  social 
activity»  begins  to  partake  of  a  more  liberal  developmetit 
and  culture.  And  on  one  account  the  fact  appears  stitl 
more  consolatory.  Such  a  reaw^akening  of  ibis  long  i!l- 
tresied  and  degraded  race  is^  in  their  oldest  prophecies, 
fixed  for  the  last  decisive  days  of  tlie  world's  history. 

In  the  medieval  period  of  modem  history  we  meet  wit! 
all  the  elements  of  the  Christian  state.  Tiie  idea  of  a  puf 
monarchy  also  was  here  earned  fiir  higher  towaid  perfe« 
tion,  and  much  moi^  manifoldly  developed  than  in  heathc 
antiquity.  But  the  civil  and  epiriiual  powers  »oon  ctiti 
into  coUision,  and  in  their  mutual  conflict  were  alike  guilt; 
of  despotic  encroachments  on  each  oilier.  In  this  sad  du 
sension  the  whole  state  of  things  iell  more  and  more  into  i 
new  kind  of  anarchy.  And  in  the  same  way,  in  our  ot 
times p  afler  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world  had* 
sentiment  at  least,  reverted  to  heathenism^  then  as  a  natnr 
consequence  of  the  ruling  tone  of  thought  and  opiuici 
there  was  a  great  relapse  into  the  double  evil  of  a  wi 
and  fatal  popular  anarch v%  and  of  a  still  more  destiiictit 
military  despotistn.  And  the  whole  history  of  the  oli 
heathen  world  is  nothing  btit  one  continual  alternation 
between  tliese  two  e%ils. 

In  the  Christian  West,  indeed,  both  now  and  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  predominant  tendency  to  error  inclined  tci 
ward  the  side  of  anarchy.  Among  the  Mohammeda 
nations,  on  the  contrary,  fiom  the  very  earliest  days 
tbrir  religion,  the  despotic  lust  of  conquest  has  been,  as  i 
T^'ere,  an  inborn  and  horaebicd  hereditaiy  failing.  It  wmT 
indeed  fed  and  encouraged  by  their  national  creed»  Btit 
here  also  the  gieatest  changes  have  taken  place.  Tl 
largest  and  moÄt  powerful  of  all  the  Mohammedan  eropij 
that,  viz.,  in  India,  is  entirely  oveithrown,  and  scarcely  i 
vestige  of  it  remains  in  these  times.  By  a  natural  revoln 
tion  of  things,  the  first  inesisrihle  conquerors  are  now  then 
selves  conquered  and  brought  under  the  yoke  of  othen 
And  so,  too,  on  the  other  and  western  side  of  their  one 
wide  rule,  they  who  formerly  threatened  the  existence 
civilized  Europe  are  now  dependent  upon,  essentially  mixe 
up  with,  and  owe  their  political  existence  to,  £uit>pea 
policy  and  the  balance  of  power.     This  total  change  of  the 
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relative  position  of  the  Mohammedan  states  in  general  be- 
longs undoubtedly  to  the  characteristic  signs  which  so  pecu- 
liarly mark  and  distinguish  our  own  age. 

In  the  three  centuries  of  modem  history  which  fill  up  the 
interval  between  the  middle  ages  and  the  revolutionary 
epoch  of  our  own  days,  the  moral  constitution  of  the  mon- 
archy has  been  far  more  fully  and  clearly  developed  than 
in  any  previous  era.  But  the  most  striking  event  of  this 
period  of  history  is  furnished  by  the  sad  and  melancholy 
phenomenon  of  the  religious  wars.  These  were  the  lam- 
entable consequence  of  the  schism  in  the  faith,  not  indeed 
by  any  indispensable  and  necessary  law,  nor  even  as  its 
natural,  but  still  its  perfectly  explicable,  result.  In  those 
lands  where,  as  in  England  and  France,  there  existed  a 
weaker  party  of  either  side,  which  had  either  been  fully 
conquered  or  was  kept  under  by  oppressive  civil  disabilities, 
this  unhappy  phenomenon  assumed  the  most  revolting  ap- 
pearance. But  the  same  state  of  things  took  a  very  differ- 
ent turn  in  Germany.  Here  the  religious  disputes  termi- 
nated in  a  higher  and  a  nobler  result.  In  a  long  and 
fruitless  struggle  of  thirty  years,  which  wasted  and  consumed 
the  best  energies  of  the  nation,  the  two  contending  parties 
were  taught,  that  with  so  nicely -balanced  strength,  no  deci- 
sive result  either  way  was  to  be  expected.  Coming  at 
length  to  a  wiser  mind,  they  acknowledged  their  respective 
rights,  and  by  a  peaceable  compromise  they  agieed  to  live 
together  in  the  same  social  community.  This  great  and 
famous  i-eligious  peace,  which,  considered  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  treaty  of  general  pacification,  is  a  master-piece  of 
policy,  without  equal  or  parallel,  and  serving  for  the  basis 
for  all  subsequent  treaties  and  questions  of  peace,  is  become 
for  Germany  a  species  of  inborn  national  necessity,  and,  as 
it  were,  a  second  national  character.  She  finds  in  it  a  full 
and  perfect  compensation  for  many  disadvantages  she  labors 
under  as  compared  with  other  lands,  while  she  has  acquired 
from  it  a  great  and  important  position  in  the  world  of  the 
future.  Considered  with  regard  to  the  whole  world,  ono 
can  not  well  avoid  ascribing  to  this  indestructible  religious 
peace  in  Germany  a  still  higher  importance,  however  little 
It  is  commonly  understood  or  regarded  in  this  light.  In- 
deed, we  can  not  but  look  upon  it  as  the  precursor,  with 
hopeful  promises,  of  a  far  greater  and  completer  religious 

Seace^a  peace,  I  mean,  which  shall  reconcile  not  only  all 
iflbrences  in  the  faith,  but  also  that  more  universal  and 
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fuoie  perraditig  disaension  between  faiih  and  untitiHef;  tba 
quorre)  between  science  and  faith  being  first  adjusted ^  aod 
unity  restored  thereby  between  them^  and,  coimequenily^ 
also  to  life*  But  to  eÖect  this  object,  God»  who  wills  nothing 
but  peace  and  unity,  must  take  the  upper  hand  and  he 
Btronger  than  man,  who  lovea  and  desires  strife,  or,  at 
least,  without  loving  and  seeking  it,  is  still  ever  relap»iii] 
into  it 

In  such  or  some  similar  way  a  religious  view  of  ui 
versnl  history,  and  of  tlm  divine  order  therein^  admit* 
being  developed ;  wbicli*  however,  can  not  be  truly  doi 
with  too  much  of  scientific  rigor,  or  by  violently  inirocbicti  ^ 
into  itis  plana  any  arbitrary  and»  consequently,  false  designs 
and  purposes. 

My  prescribed  limits  compel  me  to  confine  myself  to 
these  few  hints,  and  in  these  I  have  wished  principally  to 
call  ut  ten  lion  to  tiieir  reference  to  otir  own  age,  ana  to 
exhibit  them  in  the  light  id  which  tbey  appear  of  unlveiaal 
interest  and  to  possess  an  eminent  and  remarkable  dasims 
bon.  Compriaed,  then,  in  one  result,  the  tbllowing  are  t1 
charact^riBtic  signs  of  the  present  age ;  the  two  great) 
heathen  nations,  which  for  thousands  of  years  sto<id 
themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  lat 
cijme  into  the  closest  contact  with  Europe — ^the  Mob  a 
mcdan  empires  are  every  wbeie  falling  into  docay,  more 
rapidly  than  men  bad  been  led  to  expect  choLF  lall— 4be 
Hebrew  race  b  beginning  to  rise  from  its  long  degmdatiaii 
— ^iu  Cluistian  states  and  communities  there  is  here  auid 
there  visible  a  strong  inclination  to  the  old  evil  of  anarchy — 
and  if  the  great  human  peace«  which  has  now  Instod  twelve 
years,  appears  in  some  points  insecure,  or  at  least  endanfferrr! 
from  within,  it  is  only  because  it  is  devoid  of  a  firm  fii 
tioo  of  the  internal  sentiment  of  men*  What  e^ent, 
could  be  more  bappy  for  our  age,  what  better  turn  could 
the  present  posture  of  aflaiTS  lake,  than  by  brinsinir  iiböiil 
such  a  triple  divine  peace  as  w©  have  already  si.  i 

give  a  new  foundation  and  a  firmer  basis  to  the  ....::] 
peace  of  society  ]  May  not  this,  in  God^s  good  purpote» 
be  the  theme  which  is  to  occupy  the  neict  era  oi 
worid  ? 


at 
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LECTURE  IX. 

OF  THE  TRUE  DESTINATION  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  OF  THE 
APPARENT  SCHISM  BUT  ESSENTIAL  UNITY  BETWEEN  A 
RIGHT  FAITH  AND  HIGHEST  CERTAINTY,  AS  THE  CENTER 
OF   LIGHT   AND    LIFE    IN   THE    CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The  philosophy  of  life  can  not  be  any  mere  science  of 
reason,  and  least  of  all  an  unconditional  one.  For  such 
does  but  lead  us  into  a  domain  of  dead  absti*actions  alien 
to  life,  which,  by  the  dialectical  spirit  of  disputation  con- 
natural to  the  reason,  is  soon  converted  into  a  labyrinth- 
ine maze  of  contradictory  opinions  and  notions,  out  of 
which  the  reason,  with  all  its  logical  means  and  appliances, 
can  not  extricate  itself.  And  life,  consequently — the  inner 
spiritual  life,  that  is — is  disturbed  and  destroyed  by  it. 
And  it  is  even  this  disturbing  aud  destroying  principle  of 
the  dialectical  reason  that  most  requires  to  be  got  rid  of 
and  brought  into  subjection.  In  the  mere  foim,  however, 
of  abstract  thought  there  is  nothing  in  and  by  itself  opposed 
to  the  truth.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  it  is  absolutely 
and  invariably  necessary  to  avoid,  or  that  never  and  in  no 
case  admits  of  application.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most  certain 
that  every  system  of  philosophy  is  on  a  wrong  track  which 
borrows  its  method  exclusively  from  mathematics,  and  cop- 
ies it  throughout  from  beginning  to  end.  Still,  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  philosophical  ideas  certain  points 
may  occur — there  may  be  certain  places  in  the  entire  sys- 
tem— where  occasionally  and  by  the  way  such  formulas 
and  abstract  equations  may  be  profitably  employed.  Such 
a  case  may  happen  in  the  present  Lecture.  But  by  thus 
employing  them  only  by  way  of  illustration,  and  episodical- 
ly in  passing,  I  hope  to  establish  such  a  use  of  them,  and 
to  make  it  evident  that  the  perepicuity  of  the  exposition 
does  not  essentially  suÜer  thereby. 

Philosophy,  as  the  universal  science,  embraces  in  its  con- 
sideration the  whole  man.  As,  therefore,  it  evidently  in- 
volves the  occasion,  so  it  is  not  unlikely  that  cases  may 
occur  where  it  can  happily  boirow,  now  from  one  now 
from  another  of  the  sciences,  its  external  form  and  peculiar 
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fonuulariaa.  It  caQ|  m  abort ^  ddirantageously  avail  itself  of 
all  ill  turti*  Only^  euch  a  use,  to  be  protiiable,  mtiat  be 
free.  And  this  freedom  will  best  evince  itself  in  tbe  de- 
liberate  choice  and  the  diversity  of  the  images,  Tbe  inctbt>d 
of  free  speciilati<ini  /.  e,,  of  philoaophy,  must  not  reaeinble  a 
coat  of  mail  with  its  infinite  number  of  little  uniforni  chains 
and  rings.  It  ought  not,  as  is  tho  case  nearly  ^iith  the 
fuathenitUical  met  hod,  to  l>e  composed,  by  mecbamcal  rule 
and  nieasure,  of  simple  propositions  scientifically  linked 
together,  and  then  formed  again  into  higher  logical  roncat- 
enadons.  In  short,  the  method  of  philosophy  can  not 
properly  be  uniform*  The  spirit  must  not  be  made  sub' 
servient  to  the  method  ;  the  essence  roust  not  be  äacriBced 
to  the  form. 

Philosophical  thought  and  knowledge,  with  that  diverjiity 
of  illustration  and  variety  in  method  which  follows  fi^m  its 
universality^  is^  in  thid  respect^  somewhat  in  the  same  cnm 
with  poetiy.     Of  all  the  imitative  arts  poetry  alono  cm- 
braces,  and  by  its  nature  is  intended  to  embrace,  the  wholö 
man.     It  is*  therefore,  free  to  boiTow  its  similes  o?  coiow, 
and  manifi:>ld  figurative  expi*essions,  from  every  spheii?  of 
life  and  nature,  and  to  take  them  now  from  this»  now  friim 
Ihat  object,  aa  on  each  occasion  appears  most  striking  and 
appropriate.     Now,  no  one  would  think  of  prescribing  un- 
conditionally to  poetry,  and  compelling  her  to  take  all  her 
similes  and  figures  either  from  flower?  and  plants,  ur  itt>m 
tho  animal  world,  or  exclusively  from  any  one  of  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  of  man — ^from  the  sailor's  life,  for  insTaTn 
the  snepherd's,  or  the  huntsman*» — or  from  any  of  hi,^  ' 
crafts   or  mechanical  artJ3.     For  although  all  such  &injiicf, 
and  colors,  and  expressions,  appropriatelyjntroduced^  sm» 
equally  allowable  in  every  poetical  composition,  and  noiw? 
of  them  need  bo  rejected,  still  the  exclusive  use  of  artr  '>fif> 
class  of  them  as  a  law  would  hamper  the  free  pooiH 
and  extinguish  the  living  fancy.     In  the  same  way,  |. 
ophy  b  not  confined  to  any  one  invariable  and  immiaui4ri 
fbrtn*     At  one  time  it  may  come  forward  in  the  guiso  of  n 
moral,  legislative,  or  a  JLidicial  discussion  ■  at  anotho 
description  of  natural  history.     On  perhaps,  it  may  tr- 
ihe  method  of  an  hL-itorical  and  genealogical  devf^lopincRl 
and  derivation  of  ideas  aj?  best  fitted  to  exhibit  the  thongbti 
which  it  aims  at  illustrating  in  their  mutual  coherence  mud 
connection.     On  other  occasions»  perhaps,  it  will  takis  UM» 
diape  of  a  scientifie  investigation  of  nature — of  au  «xp«v 
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ment  in  a  higher  physiology — in  order  to  test  the  existence 
of  the  invisible  powers  which  it  is  its  purpose  to  establish. 
Or  again,  by  the  employment  of  an  algebraic  equation,  or 
of  a  mathematical  form  (which,  however,  it  regards  as 
nothing  more  than  a  symbol  and  visible  hieroglyphic  for  a 
higher  something  that  is  invisible),  it  will,  perhaps,  most 
conveniently  attain  to  its  loftier  aim.  Every  method  and 
every  scientific  form  is  good;  or,  at  least,  when  rightly 
employed,  is  good.  But  no  one  ought  to  be  exclusive.  No 
one  must  be  carried  out  with  painful  uniformity,  and  with 
wearying  monotony  be  invariably  followed  throughout. 

The  philosophy  of  life,  then,  can  not  be  any  mere  abso- 
lute philosophy  of  reason.  And  as  little  can,  or  ought  it 
to  be  purely  and  absolutely  a  philosophy  of  nature;  not,  at 
least,  an  exclusive  one,  that  is,  exactly  such  and  nothing 
more.  Such  a  philosophy  of  nature  may,  indeed,  in  its 
physiological  aspect,  possess  unequaled  scientific  wealth, 
and  be  full  of  profound  and  ingenious  thoughts.  But  still 
the  right  principles  and  the  regulative  ideas  of  human  life 
can  never  be  aeduced  from  it  easily,  and  without  having 
recourse  to  forced  constructions.  For  even  man  is,  in  his 
life,  something  higher  than  nature ;  even  he  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  physical  being.  Still  less  possible,  then, 
were  it,  from  such  a  philosophy  of  nature,  to  derive,  estab- 
lish, and  to  render  clear  and  intelligible  the  idea  and  being 
of  God — the  pervading  reference  to  whom,  however,  makes 
man  what  he  is.  The  idea  of  God  deduced  from  such  a 
source  alone  would,  and  indeed  could  only  be,  some  great 
final  cause  of  the  system  of  nature. 

Neither  the  conclusions  of  sound  reason,  and  least  of  all 
those  of  the  conscience— no,  nor  even  dialectic  itself  (so 
far  as  it  is  profitably  employed,  by  the  knowledge  of  it 
being  made  available  for  the  detection  of  error),  nor  phys- 
ical science,  when  cultivated  in  a  noble  and  lofty  spirit, 
ought  in  any  way  to  be  excluded  from  the  borders,  or  even 
the  very  domain  of  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  she  may, 
in  her  own  peculiar  way,  adopt  them  all,  and,  giving  them 
a  more  extensive  sense  and  spirit,  employ  them  for  her  own 
higher  aims.  In  its  primary  and  most  essential  respects, 
the  philosophy  of  Hfe  is  a  thoroughly  human  science.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  cognition  of  man.  Now,  even  on 
this  account,  and  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  his  all- 
pervading  relation  to  God  that  man  stands  above  nature 
and  10  something  superior  to  a  mere  physical  being,  and 
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Komrlhing  higlier^too,  tlian  a  uier©  rational  machine!^  tb«nii 
fore  is  the  ]^hilo9ophy  (if  life  actually  and  in  fact  a  ti^e 
philoßopliy  of  Ctofi  The  pliilosophy  of  life  attains  this  iii^b 
di^iity  beyond  a  mere  philosophy  of  reason«  or  of  naiwre, 
simply  on  thia  account — that  the  euprema  life  and  tlie  ulti- 
mato  source  of  all  other  tlegrees  of  life  is  even  GfKi,  Now 
this  Supreme  Life,  which  has  its  life  ia  itself,  is  the  subject 
of  ray  present  tÜsquisllions,  For  it  is  ev<jn  witl*  ihe  corre«^ 
and  complete  nt>tion  of  this  Suprc^me  Liiia  that  iho  iSpirit 
of  Truth  I'lrst  enters  the  human  consciousness ;  and  then, 
in  the  inner  world  of  man,  which  before  was  **  without 
form  and  Toid»"  that  light  begins  to  shine  which  neier  sbail 
become  darkness,  and  of  which  even  tins  Spirit  of  Tnilh 
has  said  '*  thnt  it  was  good/'  This  divine  but  initiaiory 
illumination  m  the  fit^t  step  iu  that  progressive  develo|i]iieiXI 
of  the  internal  light  and  truth  in  human  Iilb  and  con^icnis- 
nees,  and  which,  as  starting  from  this  point  and  pai»iiig 
through  its  successive  stac^ea  of  advancement^  it  will  Iw  our 
object  to  trace  in  the  last  seven  of  the  present  Lecturen. 
In  the  eight  preceding  disquisidons  I  have  endeavored,  by 
advancing  strp  by  step^  to  arrive  at  this  lait  end  of  all  Wo 
ha've  now  reached  the  culminating  point ;  and  the  Supr^m« 
Life,  %vhichj  according  to  what  has  l>een  already  said,  is  the 
primary  source  of  all  other  life,  and  which  haa  life  in  itself» 
is  now,  together  with  the  full  and  true  notion  of  ihi»  life, 
to  occupy  OUT  common  consideration*  And  then  ajEfain, 
descending  from  this  summit  of  light  and  Irutb^ — for  which, 
In  the  mean  time,  I  entreat  your  entire  and  clost*st  atted- 
lion — I  propose,  with  hasty  step,  to  retrace  our  way  througK 
all  the  grades  of  man*s  spirittial  enlightenment,  to  nury 
back  your  regaixla  and  mine  into  all  th©  severa]  sphere»  of 
lile  and  consciousness. 

But  now,  it  ha^  been  said  that  the  philosophy  of  life»  it 
every  case  and  instance,  invariably  ascends  to  the  higheftt 
object  of  every  sphere  that  it  contemplates,  and  that  that 
©npreme  object  is  God.  From  this,  ilitlber,  it  has  betm 
argued  that  it  is  even  and  truly  a  philosophy  of  God,  How, 
then,  does  it  differ  fioro  theology  ? 

At  the  very  commencement  of  these  Lectures  I  cc)nf<^!6c^ 
that  philosophy  iti  general^  and  especiidly  a  phtlosc^phy  of 
life,  by  reason  of  the  common  object  vvhich  they  bodi  iretH 
of»  could  not  avoid  coming  into  frequent  and  clo^e  cntitact 
wftli  theology,  But^  at  the  same  time*  I  assetted  ihiit  tbi 
ibuner»  in  it«  whole  essence,  ia  completely  aod  matariaftll^ 
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different  from  the  latter,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  re- 
stricted within  its  own  limits.  We  must  take  heed  lest  it 
either  violently  encroach  upon  the  proper  domain  of  theol- 
ogy, or,  on  the  other  hand,  become  its  servile  handmaid  at 
the  sacrifice  of  its  own  peculiar  character  and  destination. 
The  true  relation  of  these  two  kindred  sciences,  as  occupied 
with  a  common  subject,  which  is  often  entirely  identical, 
and  their,  nevertheless,  so  strongly-marked  and  distinct  lim- 
its, may  perhaps  be  most  clearly  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
with  the  mathematical  sciences. 

Dogmatic  theology,  or  the  science  of  positive  belief,  re- 
sembles pure  mathematics.  Its  ideas  and  formularies  can 
not  be  too  strictly,  or  too  simply,  defined;  nor,  where  it 
admits  of  demonstration,  can  its  proofs  be  carried  out  with 
too  rigorous  and  mathematical  a  precision.  For  in  these 
matters  it  is  impossible  to  give  tlio  least  room  or  influence 
to  individual  caprice  without  hazarding  the  loss  of  all  that 
is  most  essential  in  the  positive  articles  of  faith.  Philosophy, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  treating  of  such  subjects — or,  at  least, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  occupied  with  these  matters — resem- 
bles rather  mixed  geometry  in  its  several  applications,  such 
as  practical  mensuration,  or  the  science  of  fortification  and 
the  art  of  war.  For  philosophy  is/  if  we  may  so  speak,  an 
applied  theology.  Adopting  the  universal  ideas  ot  the  one 
living  God  and  his  overruling  Providence,  and,  what  is  so 
closely  connected  therewith,  of  the  souFs  immortality  and 
man's  free  will,  it  adapts  them,  in  many  valuable  practical 
applications,  to  the  whole  and  almost  boundless  field  of  his- 
torical knowledge  and  the  development  of  the  human  race, 
as  well  as  to  all  physical  and  experimental  sciences,  and 
even  to  the  wide  domain  of  scientific  disputes  and  merely 
human  opinion,  with  its  several  conflicting  systems.  In  this 
course  of  practical  application  philosophy  needs  not,  in  its 
expressions  and  formularies,  scrupulously  to  confine  itself  to 
the  terminology  of  its  sister  science,  or  to  repeat  its  words 
with  a  careful  exactness.  On  the  contrary,  its  best  and 
wisest  course  is  to  move  with  freedom,  changing  and  vary- 
ing its  expressions  at  pleasure.  For  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
Itself  so  rigorously  tied  up  as  theology  is  to  authority,  so  it 
can  not  appeal  to  it  with  equal  justice  in  order  to  enforce 
assent  to  its  own  teaching.  In  the  same  way,  too,  that  in 
algebraic  CHiuations  a  mere  hypothetical  calculation  is  often- 
times introduced,  which,  moreover,  afterward  suggests 
many  a  raloable  practical  applicatiop,  bo,  also,  a  similar 
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bypotbetic^al  use  af  tlie  theolo^cat  Tsagniludei  or  aiionif, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  is  quite  opeu  aud  allowable  to  philofto 
phy  in  the  pui*suit  of  itü  merely  scientific  ends.  It  m  only 
the  most  general  articles  of  the  faith  that  philosophy  tawkea 
us©  of  At  least,  the  minuter  and  shaqjly-defiiieil  deter- 
miüationsof  a  positive  creed  are  not  immediately  and  intlxt^ 
pensably  necessary  for  its  oliject.  Now,  an  overrnling  Prori- 
dence,  the  sours  immortuUty,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
are  art  idea  of  universal  belief,  which  *  although,  perhaps,  not 
couched  in  express  words  and  definite  notions,  yet  »till  its 
{Ternts  and  vague  feelings  exist,  however  deeply  they  may 
»lumber,  in  every  human  breast  that  is  as  yet  pure  and 
uncontaminaicd  by  that  captious  skepticism  which  IretÄ  and 
coiTodes  itself  >vith  its  seeming  perplexities.  These»  philo«» 
ophy  may  safely  take  forgianted.  Nay,  it  is  its  duty  »o  to 
do;  and  where  it  does  so  in  the  right  way,  then  will  it 
never,  on  that  account^  meet  with  any  considerable  obstacle 
or  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  by  pui-suing  this  course  it 
will  the  more  surely  arouse  and  awaken  these  universid 
feelings  from  their  Blumber  in  the  human  mind,  and  gradu^ 
ally  shape  and  convert  them  into  fixed  and  stable  pointt 
from  which  to  carry  on  ibe  fixrdier  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  pnnciple  of  faith. 

And  it  is  even  herein  that  philosophy  will  most  display 
its  artt  or,  rather,  its  intellectual  power  over  the  minds  of 
men.  It  ia  in  this,  pre-eminenily,  that  lies  its  vocation,  Hnt 
ii\  on  the  coiitraryi  it  makes  ihb  raisöion  to  consist  rather  in 
demonstrating»  in  a  stiictly  scientific  form,  the  existence  of  n 
DeitVt  Willi  its  natural  tmin  of  those  eternal  verities— the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  then  at 
the  very  fii-st  outset  it  will  lose  sight  of  its  true  aim*  and  set 
up  a  false  one*  Fnr,  were  auch  a  demonstration  possible, 
atiU  nothing  essential  would  be  gained  by  ita  actual  attain- 
ment. For,  in  such  a  case,  the  existence  of  God,  and  trod 
himself,  would  naturally  become  dependent,  in  thought  at 
least,  on  tliat  from  and  by  means  of  which  the  proof  wju 
established,  and  w^ould,  consequently,  appear  lo  us  ne 
louger  as  the  fii'st  cause  of  all,  but,  rather,  a  a&condttfT 
and  deriTaiive  being,  lo  such  the  primal  essence  would 
be  made  to  depend  on  our  human  knowledge  and  science 
of  reasoning,  so  to  speak;  the  latter  must,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  power*  hi'st  confer  upnn  and  gunrmtity  U'^ 
the  former  its  existence.  This  wuuld,  indeed,  be  n  eatn* 
plete  in  version  of  the  u  ue  ajid  nattiral  order  of  things,  siidi 
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as,  alas,  has  but  too  often  occurred  and  manifested  itself  in 
actual  experience. 

These  remarks,  however,  must  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  a  strict  demonstration  of  this  great  yerity,  or  at  least 
to  all  attempts  of  the  khid.  To  point  to  this  truth,  to  tiace 
every  indication  of  it,  to  elucidate  it,  to  confirm  it  by  anal- 
ogy or  other  corroborative  evidences,  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  All  this  is  perfectly  allowable.  But  God  does  not 
allow  his  existence  to  be  proved.  By  force  of  reasoning 
such  a  belief  is  not  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  that 
man  who  is  unwilHng  spontaneously  to  admit  it.  As  Rfe 
generally,  so  also  this  suprcme  life  must  be  learned  and  con- 
cluded from  every  man's  own  experience ;  it  must  be  adopt- 
ed with  the  vividness  of  a  feeling. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  rcveit  to  the  old  scholastic 
forms  and  the  designations  usually  given  in  the  schools  to 
the  several  philosophical  sciences,  and  compare  with  them 
the  division  on  which  our  present  disquisitions  are  based. 
We  might,  in  this  respect,  say  that  the  first  five  sections  of 
our  treatise  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  psychology ; 
though  not  indeed  in  the  ordinary  narrow  sense  of  the  word, 
but  in  one  fai*  more  extensive,  and  embracing  the  whole 
universe.  According  to  this  wider  extent  and  signification 
of  psychology,  we  have  considered  the  soul  relatively,  first 
of  all,  to  the  whole  of  philosophy  and  its  several  systems ; 
secondly,  to  moral  life  ;  and,  lastly,  to  revelation,  to  nature, 
and  to  God  Himself  The  three  following  Lectures  were 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  divine  order  of  things  in  the 
several  spheres  of  existence,  and  to  the  indications  of  a  rul- 
ing Providence  discoverable  therein.  They  constitute,  there- 
fore, a  species  of  theology ;  but  one,  however,  empirically 
conceiv^  and  historically  worked  out  from  observations  in 
nature  and  in  history,  not  only  in  the  annals  of  the  external 
world,  but  also  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  progressive 
terms  in  the  development  of  truth.  Such  a  theological 
essay  exactly  corresponds  to  that  notion  we  so  lately  ad- 
vanced, of  an  applied  or  mixed  science  of  theology  as  the 
peculiar  sphere  for  this  part  or  branch  of  philosophy  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  essence, 
and  the  right  understanding  thereof 

Now  i^  in  compliance  with  olden  fonns  of  division  and  a 
scholastic  phraseology,  it  be  necessary  to  deliver  a  scheme 
of  ontology  as  the  philosophical  science  and  cognition  of 
really  existent  things,  and  also  of  their  true  and  real  cs- 
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seiicei  it  is  clear  that  euch  w  only  conceivable  and  ppceiblö 
by  nieart^  of  ^uch  mu  applied  ibeofogy.  For  how  can  ibiogs 
m  ti  uky  recall  and  how  can  thay  ae  auch  be  known  in  tb^ir 
inraost  eBeeiice,  except  so  far  as  they  have  their  exist eaCQ 
and  determination  in  God,  aud,  iu  this  respect,  admit  of  b^ 
ing  known  by  us  1 

in  any  case,  however,  the  name  of  natura!  theoloj^',  which 
over  and  anon  w^e  still  hear  applied  to  the  philosopbicral  eng" 
niüou  of  the  Divine  Being  and  His  oxisteoc©,  ou^dit  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  Such  a  designation  ia  baaed  oy  a 
thorough  miscoDceptiou  and  total  inversion  of  ideas*  Every 
ays! em  of  theology  that  ib  not  ^upornatural,  or  at  leaet  that 
dood  not  profess  to  be  mt  but  pretendis  to  understand  natu- 
rally the  idea  of  God ^  and  reijank  the  kno^vledgo  of  the 
diviue  essence  a»  a  branch  of  natural  science,  or  derives 
idea  «imply  from  nature,  is  even  on  that  account  üil 
Missing  and  entii^ily  mistaking  ilA  proper  object^  it  mu&t^ 
short,  prove  absolutely  null  and  void.  Properly,  ind 
this  inquiry  needs  no  peculiar  word  nor  special  di¥i3iaii 
scientific  designation.  The  name  generally  of  philo«mih1 
or  apecittlly  of  a  philosophy  of  God,  is  pei"lectly  bu- 
to  designate  the  investigation  into  science  and  foiti 
their  reciprocal  relation — their  abiding  diücord,  or  ir 
monious  reconciliation  and  intrinsic  concord.  And  i^^x-  ,^ 
properly  the  point  which  is  liei'e  in  question ;  it  fiimw  thi^ 
essential  part  of  tlie  topic  which  we  have  at  present  to  ex- 
ami  ne. 

The  internal  schism  in  the  faith  itself  I  fbf  meily  a^cIudiMl 
from  our  inquiry^  as  not  lying  properly  within  the  lixtiits  uf 
philosophy f  and  belonging  tfi  a  higher  tribunah  I  at 
aame  time  expressed  my  conxdcrtion  that  God  alone  ccii 
universally  and  totally  reconcile  it*  By  tlm^  ho  we' 
would  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  underetood  a**  rr^^f^ii 
that  works  on  this  subject,  written  %vith  a  thorp n 
edga  of  histoi-ical  facts,  and  in  a  luminous  and 
elyle,  can  not  contribute  much  to  the  refutation  ot 
Works  of  this  nature  may,  in  their  degree^  lend  h  * 
about  a  mutual  approximation  of  setjlimeni,  F»' 
serve  to  elucidate  and  clear  up  points  which ^  even  ^ 
they  do  not  involve  the  osaential  aiticlea  of  positive 
do,  nevertheless,  greatly  and  exten^tvcly  co-operate  irk 
ing  ahve  a  mutual  spiritual  alienation  and  e§tran^?{i: 
mind*  The  great  merit  of  treatises  of  thb  kind, 
com  posed  with  high  iutellectuat  powers  and  is  that 
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ajnrit  which  is  at  once  just  and  desirous  of  peace,  must  not 
in  any  case  be  denied  or  depreciated.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  the  influence  of  such  essays,  whether 
greater  or  less,  is  not  confined  to  a  limited  sphere,  extend- 
mg  to  a  few  individuals,  or  at  most  to  classes. 

To  judge  by  the  usual  course  of  the  divine  order  in  the 
realm  of  truth,  a  total  conversion  of  the  whole  mind  of  the 
age,  or  a  reawakening  of  entire  nations,  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  higher  and  universal  impulse  imparted  from 
above.  As  a  preparation,  however,  for  that  divine  peace 
in  a  universal  unity  of  faith,  which  so  repeatedly  and  so 
many  ways  is  promised  most  distinctly  even  to  this  life, 
nothing  can  be  so  effective  as  to  remove,  if  possible,  or  at 
least  to  reconcile,  that  triple  discord  already  described  as 
dividing  and  distracting  the  inner  man.  And  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which,  as  lying  within  the  sphere  of  human  conscious- 
ness and  science,  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
philosophical  investigation.  And  it  is  even  the  duty  of  phi- 
losophy, whenever  it  follows  its  prevailing  mediatory  and 
atoning  tendency,  to  attempt  scientifically  to  bring  about 
the  reconciliation  of  that  stiife,  and,  undiscouraged  by  re- 
peated failures,  still  to  labor  to  re-establish  the  perfect  and 
profound  harmony  of  consciousness  and  of  life. 

Now  the  first  dissension,  that,  \dz.,  between  science  and 
faith,  whether  actual  or  apparent,  requires  for  its  removal 
before  all  things  a  mutual  understanding  and  compromise. 
The  second  dissension  between  faith  in  general,  even  a 
mere  philosophical  and  natural  faith,  and  that  unbelief 
which  is  so  general  and  prevalent  in  our  ago,  can  only  end 
with  the  perfect  triumph  of  the  truth.  For  only  by  the  full 
light  of  divine  knowledge  and  truth — by  the  triumphant 
exposition  of  this  true  light,  and  by  the  magic  power  of 
such  a  display  on  the  minds  of  men — shall  doubt  and  in- 
fidelity be  fully  eradicated  and  destroyed.  The  third  dis- 
sension, between  both  faith  and  science  on  the  one  hand, 
and  life  on  the  other,  needs,  for  the  removal  of  all  misun- 
derstanding, something  more  than  a  mere  peace  and  com- 
promise on  the  disputed  points.  For  this  purpose  there  ia 
required  a  thorough  union  of  both  carried  out  into  fruitful 
and  practical  application,  by  which  the  living  faith  and  the 
living  science  may  evince  themselves  as  such,  and  manifest 
their  tnie^and  wholesome  influence  on  life,  however  at  pres- 
ent eatranged  from  and  adverse  to  it. 

The  second  and  the  third  of  these  dissensions  are  reserved 
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for  consideration  in  tbe  two  following  Lectures  ^  but  %\m 
first,  that,  viz,,  which  subsists  betwoeti  fEitb  and  scienee*  is 
to  form  the  aubjoctp  and  itä  recoiiciUadon  the  problem  of 
our  present  dkquigition* 

Now,  is  this  dissension  necessarily  and  reallj'  grouDdeid 
iu  the  thing  itself,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thiiig  ?  Or, 
rether,  does  the  blame  of  it  lie  with  tnen^  and  in  their  dc^ 
fective  apprehension  and  form  ?  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
Baying  that  a  livbig  faith  and  a  Uving  science  wili  ticiver  ht 
at  issue  together,  at  least  on  essential  points.  In  tUreo 
cascss,  no  doubt,  a  dissension,  a  i^ciprocal  mis  und  erst  andti)|5;i 
and  endless  ecnjflict  betw^een  both  is  perfectly  conctivable. 
It  is  possible,  either  when  the  faith  is  a  mere  n>attCT  of 
memoiy  and  of  a  few  ac^niiied  notions,  rather  than  4 
deeply-rooted  conviction  of  the  soul.  Or,  secondly,  since 
all  the  facnlties  of  the  human  mind  ought  to  co-operate  iti 
giving  a  fiili  inteiTial  development  and  an  externa)  sViape  t« 
the  tnuh  thus  divinely  impmted,  it  may  spring  yp  even 
when  the  soul  receives  it  with  a  full  love»  but  is  oeveiihc* 
leas  pnucipalH%  or  at  least  too  much,  under  the  domiinoti 
of  a  lively  iancy,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  due  sdmixturo  of 
dearneas  of  mid  erstand  in  g,  and  the  circumspection  which 
belongs  to  the  dist in gubbtng  judgment.  Or,  thirdly,  it  mnr 
arise,  on  the  other  side,  when  a  conceited  and  pre&um|itu- 
oua  science  seeks  to  establish  itself  rather  than  truth,  and 
places  more  dependence  on  its  o^ii  con  elusions  chau  on  iti 
announcements. 

What,  then,  is  faith,  taken  in  itself  but  the  receptiofj  into 
ibe  soul  of  tlie  divine  and  divinely -commiinicated  verities! 
And  what  is  science,  more  than  the  apprehension  tlH?refvf 
by  the  mind  (^e£f^]i  Are  there,  tlien,  two  truths,  of  which, 
however,  one  or  tlio  other  is  not  true  I  UndoubttHlly  thct« 
agists,  along  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  another  spirit — thiil  of 
contradiction  and  negation.  Bnt  the  latter  is  no  spirit  of 
truth,  but  the  spirit  of  untruth  and  delusion  so  oflen  dc»- 
scribedp  which  invariably  triumphs  whenever  the  mind  of 
man,  in  its  pursuit  of  knowledge,  seeks  itself  nitlier  thao 
the  tinith,  and  eonsecjuently  finds,  perceives,  ancl  r«?la.iiiii 
nothing  but  its  own  Me.  And  this  evil  spirit  the  soul  e\m 
meets  half  way  whenever  it  is  incapable  of  erabraciut^  sota 
retaining  the  life  and  the  spirit  of  the  holy  faith,  and  ^^^"" 
Conaeciuently.  these  quickly  flee  away,  and  nothing  } 
letter  and  die  empty  form  remain  behind.  But  wliei»:  Lnc 
»pint  of  truiU  has  once  departed,  enx>r  in  manifold  ^hnp» 
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«nd  forms  finds,  one  way  or  other,  an  entrance  into  the  soul. 
Is  it  not  one  and  the  same  truth  which,  on  the  one  side, 
speaking  from  the  one  revelation,  impresses  itself  on  the 
soul  of  man  as  the  commanding  voice  of  love  enjoining  iaitb, 
and  which,  on  the  other,  condescendingly  offers  and  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  or  spint  of  the  believer  as  a  mystery,  in 
order  that  he  may,  if  be  will,  investigate  it  in  order  to  dis- 
cover and  adopt  the  meaning  and  the  light  that  are  veiled 
and  inclosed  within  it  1  Is  there,  then,  to  he  a  party  feud 
and  a  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  man,  between  soul  and  spirit, 
the  two  elements  of  his  existence ;  just  as  if  it  were  some 
ill-organized  state  where,  in  opposition  to  the  supreme 
political  power,  some  insubordinate  body  sets  itself  up  in 
authority,  and  presumes  to  give  the  law  1  Ought,  forsooth, 
the  soul  in  secret  to  be  liberal,  and,  in  half-unbelief,  to  grant 
immunity  to  all  manner  of  lusts  and  desires,  while  the  spirit 
is  legitimist  in  sentiment  and  constitutional  in  language  1 
Or  ought  the  soul  to  be  honestly  ultra  and  a  thorough  legit- 
imist in  its  established  faith,  while  the  mind,  on  its  part,  by 
its  liberal  measures,  is  perfectly  falling  into  error  ]  So  far 
is  this  from  being  allowable,  that  even  these  names  and 
these  parties  would  soon  cease  and  disappear  altogether, 
if,  instead  of  party,  the  knowledge,  and  the  might,  and  the 
inspiration  of  life — the  supreme  life,  i.  <?.,  or  God,  were  once 
to  take  fiill  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  so  animate 
them  anew  and  ardently  inspire  them  with  the  common 
spirit  and  ardor  of  the  one  faith  and  the  one  science. 

Now,  the  intermediate  link  which  unites  science  with 
faith — ^the  mean  function  between  both  which  admits  of  dem- 
onstration within  the  limits  of  the  consciousness  and  of 
philosophy,  is  discernment  [erkennen].  Of  this  there  are 
two  kinds :  the  one  distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong, 
and,  consequently,  as  a  separate  function,  directs  itself  out- 
wardly in  its  operation,  and  observes  differences.  By  the 
other  we  see  and  comprehend,  or  understand  and  discern, 
that  two  objects  apparently  different,  are  properly  and  es- 
sentially one  and  the  same.  It  is  with  this  intrinsic  and 
inwardly-directed  dbcemment  that  we  are  here  concerned. 
For  it  is  by  this  highest  function  of  thought,  which  pene- 
trates into  the  inmost  essence  of  each  of  two  ideas,  and  by 
its  sentence  declaring  their  similarity,  that  we  perceive  and 
djscein  that  this  science  and  that  faith  are  essentially  iden- 
tical. Discerning  in  this  sense  is  something  different  from 
knowing ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  second  knowing ;  or,  if  we  may 
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he  allaweil  to  express  ourselyei  tnathematicidly»  *"  ktsowiog 
raised  to  a  big^ber  power,"  It  is  this  that  discovers  Üie  m- 
seDtial  unity  of  Science  and  Faith,  and  that  must  bmig 
about  the  restoration  of  concord  between  them,  and  recon- 
cile them  with  each  other.  If»  however,  tbia  secood  and 
higher  knowing,  or  this  science  of  science,  be  referred  and 
confined  to  one*s  own  Me  or  Self,  aa  is  too  often  done,  such 
a  course  will  only  lead  us  out  of  the  comroon  error  of  the 
ordinary  self-delusion  into  one  still  more  profouDd,  which 
will  prove  the  more  complex  and  aggravated,  the  more  aci* 
entificaUy  it  is  evolved,  and  which  I  have  already  depictisd 
to  you  in  its  true  colors. 

Now  tbifl  unity  of  science  with  faith  can  only  be  found 
and  discovered  in  their  conmion  ot>ject — in  truth,  confl4>> 
quently,  and  t.  e.  in  God,  who  Is  the  sum  of  all  truth«  Mem 
negations^ — Üke  that  of  tlie  idea  of  the  inßntte,  or  the  nodoa 
of  the  immeasurable,  which  is  applicable  even  to  naturo 
itself,  or  that  of  the  absolute  or  unconditional^  of  which  many 
palpably  erroueona  applications  might  easily  be  made — ^ao 
such  pure  negations,  nor  even  any  mere  enumeration  uf 
predicates  and  properties  devoid  of  intrinsic  coherence»  can 
furnish  ui  with  an  adequate  conception  of  the  Deity*  Bui 
now  if  a  cognition,  an  understandmg  of  life  in  general,  be 
attainable  (and  no  skeptical  perplexities  have  yet  been  able 
to  Jeter  or  seduce  man^a  sound  common  sense  from  eutirr- 
laining  and  acting  upon  such  a  supposition),  then  it  is  tloar 
til  at  there  is  no  reason  for  holding  the  notion  of  the  suprenje 
life  in  and  by  itself  to  be  impossible  or  utterly  unattamablo 
by  man. 

Now,  this  is  the  path  which  a  profijnnder  scii.'iice  and 
philosophy  has  invariably  marked  out  for  it&clf  in  ihia 
respect ;  and  in  the  thi'ee  difterent  powera^  which,  however, 
are  at  the  same  time  but  one,  in  the  trine  energy  of  the  «am 
first  cause  of  all,  has  it  ever  sought  and  dta covered  thti 
higliest  notion^  In  tliis  notion  belonging  to  the  «inpiTtiiii» 
science,  aa  advanced  by  philosophy  in  very  differeDt  ag«« 
of  the  woHd  and  among  widely-remote  nations^  theiv  ia  a 
remarkable  resemblance,  altliough  in  the  subondinate  stall»* 
menis  there  is  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  error.  In  tise 
midst  of  many  subordinate  aberrations,  it  has  r^cogmioi 
the  one  great  fact,  tliat  in  the  Supreme  Life,  who  ha«  Wb 
Hfe  in  Himself,  and  is  the  prime  source  of  all  other  Hk 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  creative  inteUigooee  wbA 
thought  which  &om  the  begiiuiiiig  issued  thexiofroiii  li  fkß 
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Eternal  Word  sel^subsistent  and  ordering  all  things,  and 
Üiat  the  Light  which  proceeded  therefrom  was  itself  also 
the  first  life.  But  now,  just  as  this  original  life,  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  was  not  simply  Infinite,  but  even  the 
source  of  au  finite  and  infinite  existence,  and  as  this  Life 
18  an  illumination  which  illuminates  Itself  and  all  other 
things,  so  is  this  Light  also  a  living  entity,  and  not  merely 
spiritual  and  immaterial  (for  as  such  even  It  might  stiO 
be  a  part  of  nature),  but  one  thoroughly  supernatural  and 
holy,  and,  if  man  will  have  it  so,  an  awful  light  which  re- 
pels all  darkness  from  itself,  and,  eternally  rejecting,  anni- 
nilates  it. 

Now,  this  Life,  this  AVord,  and  this  Li^ht,  these  three 
different  powers  in  the  same  energy  and  m  the  one  sub- 
stance, which  even,  therefore,  is  called  the  Supreme,  is  at 
once  the  highest  object  of  all  science,  and  the  center  and 
fhndamental  source  of  all  faith.  And  this  science  of  the 
Highest,  oven  when  regarded  exclusively  from  this  single 
aspect  of  knowing,  does  not  exhibit  itself  as  entirely  sep- 
arate from,  and  independent  of,  faith,  but  even,  as  such,  is 
from  the  very  first  m  contact  with  it,  and,  taken  simply 
as  knowing,  involves  in  it  a  concurrence  and  co-operation 
of  faith. 

In  very  many  and  different,  not  to  say  infinitely  various 
ways  it  may  be  shown,,  pointed  out,  and  established,  that 
without  this  full  and  correct  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
every  other  species  of  existence  and  of  knowledge  must  be 
without  coherence  and  proper  significance.  However,  as 
has  been  so  often  observed  already,  there  is  not  involved  in 
it  any  strict  necessity.  It  does  not  possess  any  rigor  of 
logical  sequence,  constraining  the  assent  of  one  who  in 
his  heart  is  otherwise  disposed,  and  in  his  sentiments  has 
otherwise  determined.  For  so  must  it  ever  be  :  the  final 
resolve  of  conviction  is  lefl  to  the  fi*ce  assent,  that  quiet  in- 
ternal concurrence  of  the  vnW  already  mentioned,  which  in 
general  brings  man  into  actual  communion  writh  God,  and 
opens  and  enlarges  his  sense  for  the  divine — since  such  as- 
sent is  itself  even  that  sense,  or,  at  least,  the  principle  and 
commencement  of  it. 

And  this  complement  of  the  highest  science,  which  is 
fitmisbed  by  the  fi-ee  internal  assent,  is  even  of  itself  noth- 
ing less  than  an  act  of  faith.  Consequently,  the  complete 
and  correct  notion  of  the  Supreme  Essence  is  the  mystical 
ring  in  which  science  and  faith  are  at  the  first  beginning 
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indissolubly  conti ecled.  Nothing  but  the  perreraity  aiul 
ähonsigHtedness  of  men  in  regard  both  lo  science  atid  fttiib, 
tcrar^  üiem  asunder  again,  and»  aepaiuting  what  in  God  m 
one  and  what  He  has  ji fined  together,  sets  science  and  faith 
in  hostile  opposition,  rautuaHy  obetnicring  and  destroying 
one  aoothcr.  Moreover^  this  highest  notion  of  the  hi^beftt 
science  is  the  scientific  vertex  or  the  scientifically  culminat- 
ing expression  of  man's  universal  belief  in  the  one  living 
Ood.  For  if  this  one  G-od  \b  necessarily  to  be  conceived 
of  as  endued  with  Mle,  it  will  be  suHicient  for  me  to  appeal 
to  the  fact,  that  physical  science  knows  not,  and  no  one 
even  cau  conceive  or  coniprehend  or  think  of  a  mode  of 
life  in  any  sphere  of  exisEence,  without  implying  a  plu- 
rality, or,  at  least,  a  duality  of  co-operoting  forces.  But  \(, 
further,  we  are  to  think  of  it  as  &  perfect  life,  then  must 
there  be  in  it  a  third  living  energy  or  operation*  Thus, 
therefore,  on  this  »id©  also  the  highest  notion  of  a  science 
which  ba&  attained  to  ita  end,  and  to  the  summit  of  all 
esiiateiice  and  all  knowledge,  is  in  perfect  unison  with  ihe 
universal  feeling  of  truth  and  the  natural  and  simple  &ith 
of  man* 

But  noWj  tf  the  highest  science  and  a  divine  ftiith  in- 
trinsically  and  essentiäly  be  properly  one,  it  wilt  nn  tu  rally 
turn  and  depend  on  the  preservation  of  the  true  ratio  and 
connect  proportion  between  the  two  poweis  and  elem*^iit« 
of  human  existence,  whether  or  not  in  their  further  nppÜ- 
cation  and  actual  life  they  are  to  continue  at  unity«  withmtt 
CDining  into  hostile  coilisioa  and  discorcL  The  t^elieviiig 
0oul,  like  the  mistress  of  a  Ikmily^  ought  to  hold  and  niain 
the  chief  place  in  tlie  bouse ;  the  spirit  that  knows,  or  chat 
aims  at  knowledge,  as  the  master,  may  pursue  out  c^f  doors 
whatever  avocations  it  pleases,  only  it  mitst  be  conlinuidly 
returning  to  the  domestic  hearth,  and  there  warm  itaelf  at 
the  pure  ascending  flame  of  devotion  and  pious  meditation^ 
And  if  in  its  wanderings  it  should  mont  love  to  stray  tn  the 
rich  and  blooming  garden  of  natu^rc,  then  of  the  rmm  mnh 
matic  woods  and  seeds  it  there  gathers,  it  may  throw  am 
or  taurs  into  the  ßre,  in  order  to  add  some  sweet,  otbere«! 
incense  to  its  warming  and  itiuminating  flames. 

Or,  leaving  figure,  to  eatpnesa  myst^lf  in  more  precide  and 
eicact  terms*— the  believing  part  of  the  consciousueaaoliskerf* 
ing  ite  duo  propoitioo,  ought  not  to  refuse  and  rejot^f  the 
true  and  Godlike  science  together  with  that  which  m  lii^ 
kss,  pemiciou!!,  and  false.     Bo,  too»  the  cognitive  or 
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tific  portion  ought  to  abstain  fi*om  all  hostile  attacks  on  the 
other  domain  and  on  positive  faith,  which  in  all  probability 
it  has  not  sufficiently  studied,  and  still  less  perfectly  under- 
stands. And  thus,  also,  when  this  cognitive  part  (as  it 
ought,  and  as  is  essential  to  its  truth  and  correctness  as 
science)  carefully  watches  itself  and  rigorously  abstains 
from  all  ai*bitrary,  presumptuous,  and  egoistic  opinions  and 
ideas,  suggestions  or  beginnings  of  ideas,  as  involving  the 
first  disposition  to  false  science  and  every  species  of  error, 
then  there  is  no  need  for  it  to  be  held  in  check  by  the  other 
part,  nor  to  be  limited  by  it. 

But  in  any  case  we  must  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  fault 
lies  in  man,  and  on  no  account  suppose  that  the  dissension 
has  its  ground  in  the  thing  itself.  For  the  thing  here  is 
nothing  less  than  truth  itself,  which  can  not  be  twofold,  since 
God  Himself  is  this  truth  and  the  sum  thereof  It  is  there- 
fore important,  on  the  one  hand,  by  means  of  the  old  spirit, 
to  be  ever  giving  new  life  and  energy  to  faith,  by  carrying 
it  back  continually  to  its  own  eternal  foundations,  in  order 
to  avert  the  danger,  which  is  ever  threatening  it,  of  spiritual 
deadness  and  of  the  ascendency  of  the  letter  that  killeth. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  never  to  cease  from  or  to 
become  weary  of  refining  more  and  more  the  higher  phi- 
losophical science  from  all  the  egoistic  dross  of  arbitrary 
opinions  and  fancied  apodictic  conclusions,  laboring  the 
while  to  complete  it  according  to  the  threefold  dimensions 
(to  hazard  the  expression)  of  this  so  utterly  immeasurable 
essence  of  everlasting  truth,  by  keeping  incessantly  in  view 
the  unfathomable  depth,  the  inaccessible  height,  the  inex- 
haustible center  of  bliss  of  the  one  inconceivable  and  inef- 
fable Being.  For  the  fault  and  the  cause  of  the  dissension 
must  in  no  case  be  ascribed  to  the  thing  itself,  but  invaria- 
bly either  to  a  dead,  imperfectly  enlightened,  and  untelli- 
gent  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  to  the  arbitrary 
assumptions  or  one-sided  conclusions  of  a  science,  which  in 
this  respect  and  degree  at  least  is  false  and  erroneous. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  fault  and  origin  of  the  dissension  has 
partly  its  foundation  in  human  imperfection  and  finiteness, 
we  must  rest  content,  even  if  we  can  not  all  at  once  get  rid 
of  and  remove  it.  Wo  must  be  satisfied  if  in  this  ceaseless 
struggle  with  man's  hereditary  and  connatural  fault  of  en-or, 
the  progress  though  slow  is  sure.  It  is  enough  if  in  this 
8ure1y  advancing  progression,  each- step,  however  short, 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  to  the  perfect  cognition 
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cuf  the  titiity  of  the  liigtiest  science  and  divine  laitli.  But 
this  10  a  point  on  wbkh  even  iiKÜvidual«,  vnth  the  moist  per^ 
fecc  bonesty  of  purpose  and  ti  smcare  love  of  trutiu 
aiten  go  wrong.  Unable,  perhaps,  to  reconcile  to  their  oi 
minds  eotne  convicting  claim  of  ecienc«  and  of  faith,  und  I 
wee  their  vi'ay  clear  out  of  their  peiTjlexities,  then  to  cut  I 
knot  of  the  prohlem  to  which  they  despair  of  soon  findig 
a  gatiäfactoTy  solution,  they  precipttately  adopt  some  parti 
and  overhofity  conclusion.  But  slow,  extremely  slow,  h\ 
advance  of  man's  mental  enlightenment  in  the  re&lm 
truth.  And  if  the  course  of  Providence,  acct^rding  lo 
very  gradual  progreeeion  of  diviue  order  in  this  dutnn 
miist  be  counted  by  millenniums,  then  in  the  life  of  indiv 
tiaki  year«  and  decades  must  be  reckoned  as  dnys  ni 
houfiSt  Kveo  though  some  grave  doubt,  distracting  iJie  ' 
most  feelings,  but  scarcely  deü nable  in  expreea  ter 
some  oppressive  problem  suggested  by  the  peculiar  i 
temperament  of  the  individual,  can  not  he  resolved  in  \ 
hours,  or  even  three  days»  atiU  it  may  perhaps  in  thret 
years  i  and  if  three  yeai^  be  too  little,  then  thirty  yettrs 
may  probably  suffice ,  WHiile  in  spite  of  this  inward  doubt 
we  follow  uninterruptedly  our  vocation  in  outer  life,  many 
a  sileut  change  is  eöected  in  our  minds,  and  so  at  Jengta 
with  altered  vievi-s  and  enlarged  experience  we  atti 
to  h  calm  and  clear  conviction  on  tne  point»  which 
an  Earlier  period  had  appeared  to  us  ohscui*©,  had  h^ 
us  in  suspense,  and  oppressed  us  with  perplexing 
culti^s. 

This  IS  the  only  road  tlmt  can  be  safely  trod  by  tbow 
who  desire  above  all  things  to  ii?tain  a  divine  faith,  hut  i 
the  same  time  not  to  renounce  the  pursuit  of  higher  scicne 
And  is  not  this  the  difficult  position  in  the  present 
every  well-disposed  person  who  is  in  any  way  cc 
with  science,  or  whose  pnrguita  in  lue  require  him 
cupy  himself  with  it  ]  But  now*  in  the  case  of  physic  ^ 
science^  we  are  ail  content  to  observe  this  law  »f  tardy 
progress ;  indeed  we  think  it  quite  natural,  and  hold  it  fi> 
be  the  only  correct  method.  And  it  ia  only  by  folio  wine  * 
similar  course  in  the  internal  investigation»  of  phikjaopnf 
that  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  a  stable  position  and  tbe  nfm 
groond  of  eternal  truth-  By  any  othtr  method,  rnr  nhaj- 
mmX  assuredly  lose  ourfielves  among 
tems  which 
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earned  away  hy  the  baseless  hypotheses  o{  thb  or  lliil 
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•ect  or  school,  which,  like  the  sterile  hlossoms  in  the  spring, 
hl\  fruitless  to  the  ground« 

In  respect  to  this  tardiness  of  progress,  which  most  as- 
suredly is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  true  philosophy,  I 
can  appeal  to  my  own  instance,  which  in  such  a  case  is,  I 
hope,  allowable.  It  is  now  nine-and-thirty  years  since  I 
first  read,  with  indescribable  avidity,  the  entire  works  of 
Plato  in  the  original;  and  ever  since,  amid  many  other 
scientific  studies,  philosophical  research  has  been  my  princi- 
pal and  favorite  avocation.  In  this  pursuit  many  and  various 
have  been  the  systems  of  science— of  discord  and  of  error 
—that  I  have  had  to  wander  through.  Satisfied  neither 
with  the  opioions  of  others  nor  with  my  own  views,  I  felt 
reluctant  to  come  forward  vrith  a  system  of  my  own.  In 
the  mean  while  my  view  of  philosophy  has  been  in  a  state 
of  inchoation  and  of  tardy  but  progressive  development. 
Slowly  and  incompletely,  little  by  little,  incidentally  and 
firagmentarily,  at  different  epochs,  has  some  of  its  principles 
come  to  the  light,  or  escaped  me  in  my  earlier  literary 
works  and  compositions — an  explanation  which  I  do  not 
consider  superfluous,  even  for  those  who  are  best  acquaint- 
ed with  them.  But  the  more  I  held  fast  to  the  two  poles 
of  divine  faith  and  of  supreme  science,  which  as  such  is 
also  divine,  the  firmer  footing  did  I  gain  in  that  point  and 
chat  center  in  the  everlasting  Beginning,  in  which  both  are 
one  and  cease  to  be  at  issue,  but  rather  intimately  cohering, 
do  but  lend  firesh  life,  strength,  and  elevation  to  each  other. 
And  now  at  length  I  believe  I  have  attained  to  that  point 
when,  fully  persuaded  myself  of  this  unity  of  science  and 
&ith  as  grounded  in  God,  I  may  safely  indulge  the  wish  to 
impart  to  others  this  important  truth,  publicly  to  set  it 
forth,  and  develop  it  to  the  whole  world.  And  it  is  to 
me  no  slight  cause  of  congratulation  that  I  am  to  enter 
npon  this  task  in  the  present  place  and  in  the  present 
manner. 

Besides  those  points  of  correlation  already  pointed  out, 
between  the  highest  science  and  faith,  there  is  still  another 
way  in  which  the  former,  in  its  all-embracing  notion  of  the 
triple  life  of  the  primal  cause  and  force,  is  referred  to  faith, 
ana  even  to  its  positive  articles  and  its  divine  authority.  It 
10  oblirad  to  appeal  to  this,  in  order  to  find  and  mamtain 
its  guidinff  rule  and  correct  standard  for  the  further  appli- 
cation ana  development  of  this  highest  and  fundamental 
aotioii»  and  to  keep  it  dear  of  all  erroneous  and  extrava- 
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gant  oxcresceticM*     The  aeces^ty  of  tbis  will  be  basi 
ifi08i  simply  äbovvii  by  a  few  hiatancal  inBiaacee. 

When  we  open  any  of  tb©  ancient  writings  of  the  Hin* 
doos,  whether  it  be  iheir  ocieniific  uystem«*  their  Ixiokä  of 
laws  and  cuätome  for  practical  life,  or  their  merely  mytho- 
logical poems,  we  Und  them,  tn  every  instance,  based  oB  the 
notion  of  a.  divine  trimty,  and,  in  some  casea,  assertiiig  itj 
express  words  and  phrases.  But  inasmuch  as,  forgetting  ( 
maintai]!  the  unity  together  with  the  trinity^  ihey  aUandor 
the  simple  truth  and  made  thereout  three  distinct  gods,  < 
nj  eta  physical  theory  {which  otherwise  contains  so  many  i 
distinct  traces  of  ancient  truth)  and  the  trinity  of  tlie  HiJ 
doos  hss  become  a  pure  mythology^  coraprising  aa  h>Dgl 
gcmealogy  of  gods  as  any  other.  But  the  retention,  ho^ 
ever,  of  this  fundamental  notion,  their  mythology  has  acquir 
II  tbeistic  hue  and  coloring,  which  forms  a  strong  cont 
between  it  and  the  better  known  mythology  of  Cf^ee(^e,  no** 
witlistanding  that  in  other  respects,  and  in  its  purely  poetic 
portion ,  it  exhibits  many  and  strong  features  of  resemblance 
and  affinity.  Tlius,  in  this  wonderful  chaos  of  distorle' 
truth,  of  monstroiis  error,  and  pure  fiction,  we  meet  W 
ten  fabulous  creations  of  men»  instead  of  the  single  tr 
one  with  which,  only  within  the  last  three  centuries, 
Hindoos  have  formed  a  more  thorough  and  permanent] 
bnsed  acc|uaintance,  Moreov*er,  in  life  and  in  pract' 
there  is  exliibited  a  renunciation  of  the  worldt  and  a 
liiicatioa  of  the  body,  which,  far  surpassing  the  rig 
6df"denial  of  the  early  Christian  solitarie»  in  Egypt,  ii 
eanied  to  an  intensity  and  an  extreme  which  it  is  almost  in* 
eredible  that  human  nature  should  be  capable  o£  But  co- 
existing with  all  this,  we  meet  with  immoml  practices  aud 
licentious  excesses  sanctified  by  falsehood  and  suporstitk 
similar  to  those  wo  have  already  become  ac<|uaiDted  ^ 
in  the  more  sensual  heathenism  of  antiquity,  that,  I  t: 
which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  races  of  this  our  ' 
em  portion  of  the  globe.  Into  stich  a  fiightinl  abyss  of 
error  even  the  most  spiritual  system  of  metaphysics  incn- 
lably  falls,  or  at  least  easily  becomes  associated  with  hh*^ 
liood,  whenever  it  is  left  entirely  to  itself,  and  is  devoid  of 
a  divine  rule  for  its  guidance,  and  the  simple  standard  of  s 
higher  and  heave ti-desccnded  auiliorityi 

In  the  history,  too,  of  the  development  of  th«  Greeiaß 
mind  we  discover  a  similar  doctrine  advanced  in  obe  of  ita 
imum  epoch».      The  Neo-Platonists  wene  very  well  »c- 
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^uainted  with  this  doctrine  and  idea  of  a  divine  trinity ;  as, 
indeed,  it  may  also  be  traced  in  the  still  earlier  writings  of 
Plato  himself.  How  far  the  expressions  and  formularies 
employed  by  the  former  writers  scientifically  to  convey  this 
idea  were  perfect  and  correct  is  a  question  which  does  not 
concern  us  at  present  to  inquire.  Moreover,  the  determi- 
nation of  it  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  proper  limits, 
inasmuch  as  its  exact  solution  would  require  a  nice  and 
accurate  classification  of  the  several  writers  and  systems 
which  belong  to  this  school.  It  is,  however,  suflicient  to 
remark  that  this  profound  metaphysical  school  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  which  reckoned  among  its  adherents  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  stood  in  direct  and  hostile  collision  with 
Christianity.  To  adapt  to  the  purpose  of  their  opposition 
the  old  Grecian  mythology,  a  faith  in  which  had  sensibly 
declined  even  among  the  masses,  they  attempted  to  mold 
it  according  to  their  own  views  and  notions,  into  such  a 
theological  shape  and  direction  as  would  make  it  more 
closely  resemble  the  Indian.  By  this  means  they  believed 
it  possible  to  revive  and  reanimate  the  popular  faith.  But, 
even  if  their  ulterior  view  and  their  whole  object  and  ac- 
tuating motive  had  not  taken  a  direction  so  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  truth,  still  their  enterprise,  even  as  such,  could 
not  but  miscany.  No  doubt  the  mythology  of  Greece,  in 
its  earliest  times  and  original  shape,  did  contain,  in  some 
of  its  less  prominent  and  more  hidden  passages,  esoterically 
interpreted,  a  few  symbolical  doctrines  and  somewhat  the- 
istic  ideas,  as  many  a  profound  examiner  of  it,  in  modem 
times,  has  recognized  and  demonstrated.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  traces,  which  we  must  regard  as  the 
remains  of  an  older  tradition  of  the  primary  knowledge  and 
full  revelation  belonging  to  primeval  times,  still,  in  subse- 
quent ages,  the  Grecian  mythology  had,  on  the  whole, 
assumed  exclusively  and  pre-eminently  a  poetic  develop- 
ment and  form,  which  even  subordinated  to  itself  that  polit- 
ical tendency  which  in  so  many  of  its  details  is  so  strong. 
It  was,  therefore,  nothing  less  than  an  absurd  and  incon- 
sistent attempt  to  try,  so  late  in  the  day,  to  metamorphose 
this  beautiful  world  of  fable  into  a  factitious  theory  of  meta- 
physics, and  a  colossal  system  of  mysticism,  after  the  man- 
ner and  fashion  of  the  Indian.  Accordingly,  like  every 
other  attempt  that  is  fundamentaUy  false  and  directly  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  passed  away  at  last,  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  its  influence. 
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,  Je«r»b  parboa  of  wnit^n  rerdaiioii« 
t  k  had  m^^mmuemly  find  primariljr  on  um 
E  of  tbe  ^fiiig  Gm*  AU  olfaer  expressiona-^eucli  a« 
lb«t  of  tlie  ctoriMl  crofttiTo  Woiü«  of  iIhs  life-dviDg  Spitil 
of  God — ai^  as  k  irero,  bat  tüxicaons  full  of  hidden  meanitig 
tm  ibo  inor»  «lettr^Mg^ted  and  pro&yuoder  inquirerSi,  How 
MMMRMMb  Mivnlnlsai^  aiicli  iodicalioiis  are ;  bow  frequent 
Am  nrfere^ce  lo  lliree  povretsor  petBOO»— the  lüae,  eaeifj« 
«nd  prö|Ktrty  of  ibe  ooe  Suprenae  Bem^^ — an  aUuBioti  to 
wliicb  ta  CQQduiied  evea  m  tns  different  Hebrew  names  of 
tlMGbdbQ»4ifl  kiiam  «id  adoioiriedml,  eTeu  by  tbose  who 
«oiild,  if tibenf  ooold«  deirf  k»  botli  to  memfielTeä  atid  oth«m. 
The  tfttdiiioci  of  ibe  Jena»  which,  lymg  witboat  tbe 
ürioily  dnfai<d  bodf  of  Sgaipttuo,  yeit  moeeedfl  oocicnr^ 
Wlil^l  with  tit  lAüa  k  poiwaea  of  Uaetf  no  aattbotity»  ia, 
^neyeifbflieai;^  n  Teiy  wfial  tboagli  too  isiieb  neglect 
ioiirco  of  llbiatvukNi  lor  liw  wmamä  toIohml  Now,  in  liu 
lUmid  Am  60txmB  and  aociaB  of  tbe  dmno  trbicj  b 

Sqfttlie  fully  aad  diMUiedhf,  tad  witboot  reaefve ; 
n  ibe  «lüde  mud  manner  of  cosMTing  it  liiere  k 
m  bclii  fiOae  and  obfedionable, 
I»  lb«l  neood  portkn  of  ivmiation  with  which  oitf  prae- 
Mt  on  ooBiiiwcni,  tomtlier  with  ibe  lnl£Iliiig  and  pom^ 
im  of  tbo  objool  of  hjdth,  ibii  «preme  bckk»  m  bfonght 
jjowitwittlly  «nd  doatlf  &rwixd.  No  doobt  a  eertmui  cm* 
iNft  Md  de|f9a  of  reaoTPO  on  thi»  doemne  of  the  Trinkj 
OSO  diiftiiiiffljj  rialblo  in  ibe  oaifiesi  toacfabig  and  fl*f!iBftM!iitM| 
00  long  aa  the  praacbti^  of  tbe  new  hiih  wao  nrmilind 
«iddk  ifae  Jewiah  natk»,  on  whose  wnd  the  ideo  of  the 
ommmm  of  God  wm  «tU  doefdj  inpnotod.  even 
ikaoiwrotiier  pri»dple<ifiMriofi«io,  k  wma  31 1 
ittod  ond  bad  img  eeooed  to  bo  ei^Kmoed  wit 
«BKgf  •  being  imkm  merelj  in  the  deod  lottor.  Bot  oio 
loMttii  thii  iflü  woe  ibo  Tonorod  frooB  ibe  AlKboljOM 
ood  Ao  great  mriierj  of  ftiib  aet  fetih  as  the  introdoctioa 
ae  the  Ibotth  and  laat  GoapoL  Ffam  the  latxor  1  bavo  ae- 
ooodh^ff  borrowed  that  doaignatioo  of  that  great  lajeioij 
wUch  la  efon  tbe  okmi  appropnaDe  lo  acieüeo ;  oftho  OO" 
proreo  bfe  whidi  ii  itself  mompoiBiioe^  of  dko  oiornii  wofd 
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Certain  great  thinkero,  who,  however,  in  many  respects 
can  not  be  classed  amone  proper  Christians,  have  indeed 
recognized  and  acknowledged  the  profound  significance  of 
this  opening  of  the  GospeL  Only  they  adopted  a  spirit  of 
hostile  analysis,  which,  as  it  attacked  so  many  of  the  great 
wofks  of  olden  time,  did  not  spare  even  this  divine  monu- 
ment. They  lost  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  superfluous  hy- 
potheses as  to  the  source  from  which  this  or  that  passage 
was  derived,  and  with  what  object  it  was  introduced.  Much 
simpler  were  it,  vrithout  having  recourse  to  any  such  arti-. 
fidal  explanations,  to  receive  the  divine  truth  in  sincerity 
as  it  is  offered  to  us.  If  we  must  ascribe  some  special  de- 
sign for  its  composition,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  suppose,  that 
after  the  Evangel  of  Life  and  the  new  era  commencing 
therewith  had  been  sufficiently  set  forth  as  history  in  a 
triple  narrative,  it  was  requisite  to  add  thereto  this  Evangel 
of  the  Beginning — as  the  Gospel  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  highest  science,  in  so  far  as  this  is  fully  identical  with 
the  divine  faith,  and  henceforward  was  always  to  continue 
one  with  it.  It  was  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  the  word  which  was  uttered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
material  creation,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  first  revelation, 
should  also  at  the  opening  of  the  second  revelation,  and  the 
spiritual  creation  of  a  new  era,  be  repeated  (though  in  a 
different  and  far  higher  sense)  for  the  soul  in  the  realm  of 
truth :— '*  And  God  said :  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
Kgbt" 


LECTURE  X. 


or  THE  nftOPOMl»  »PIRfT  OF  TUtTTB  AKU  ERROII  IK  SCtCKCS 
OP  THR  COHTFLICT  OP  FAITH  WITH  INFIDELITY 


In  tlie  lerrestial  creatjon,  tn  tlie  realm  of  nature, 
•ooQQr  did  lii©  bebest  go  fort!*,  *'  Let  there  be  liglit/*  tl 
tbe  acoompllABMat  ioräkwidi  followed.  Scai^ely  was  ihn 
light  «nd  HfiH^Mäag  wftiti  spoken^  than  it  was  succeededr 
WpoiKl3^Xk%oiiaäf  tad  tsmiedtiiteZy,  wiihout  let  or  hindemnee^ 
hy  lbs  mmmä  woni  of  tlie  joyfiil  concliision  r  '*  And  ihe» 
w«i  Hght/*  Quite  citherwiae,  however»  is  ii  in  the  life 
in  the  world  of  fiioe-c7e€tDd  man,  in  the  pmj^re&s^m  of 
Imellaccual  developmeiitT  in  the  history  of  his  imj 
in  hia  now  lulvancing«  now  retrograding  thought  n: 
edg^.  Hi^re,  indeed,  the  first  caU  to  light  and  divine  t 
does  not  p«sa  over  even  inan\s  stubham  and  tacilnm  hej 
idtogeiher  tmheede«!  and  unanswered,  and  withont  ehritii 
Bomfi  faint  response.  But  lasting  is  the  strugglo  bciwi 
light  aud  darkness^  between  knowledge  and  igfiontnoe, 
tWdoQ  feith  and  infidelity.  Ever  w^avering  hvm  mäe 
aide,  and  flnecuating  from  one  estj^ine  to  anodiefL  iha  fie- 
loty  km  ramaint  mnd«cidN»d.  And  eentuiies  on««,  iny. 
tlicmandb  of  yeftiB,  pa»  away  ere  with  |>erfect  tmtli  t^ 
wtjfpd  of  ftilfillment  and  completion  can  be  ultevied, 
^m  gp  on,  undoubtedly,  to  say»  **  And  there  wms 
Kiren  when  the  true  end  is  pursued  along  the  difect 
ilie  rigbt  inek  is  oHen  lost  amid  the  endless  sirife  and 
titivflffvy  of  men,  while  a  Jong  train  of  u»ele$e 
ralflcs  Bo  thick  a  clond  of  dust  ns  stmts  it  entipeiy 
sight,  and  m  a  new  Toute  has  to  be  sought  and  opern 
quite  an  opposite  quafter. 

How  deeply  was  the  Gentile  world  aunk  in  wild  md 
cruel  euper&lition,  when  the  Great  Proph^c  Spirit  and  ll 
Difsperaer  of  that  Egyptian  darkneas,  which  hang  orcr 
repeated  or  wrote  down  those  unit  words  of  light  for 
ipintual  no  less  than  the  matettal  creation  \  AamimAy 
bad  in  view  thereby  a  new  g^Ekem  for  Mi  p^ople^-Hi  n 
Ml«  and  a  new  beginning  of  lighL  Then  toUowed  fifteso 
centuries  of  probation.  And  what  waa  thia  long  p«md  bi^ 
one  ceaseless  though  alternating  struggle  bet^ecfü  l%lt 
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and  darkneBsl  At  the  end  of  it,  in  spite  of  its  great  and 
noble  gifts  and  superior  knowledge,  the  whole  nation  had 
&llen  into  the  lowest  depths  of  luxury  and  corruption,  on 
the  one  hand  a  prey  to  the  wilder  passions,  on  die  other 
spiritually  dead  and  rotten.  But,  the  shadow  of  its  former 
ae\£,  it  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence,  oppressed  by  a 
foreign  yoke  and  torn  by  intestine  sects  and  parties.  The 
one  claiming  to  be  the  only  legal  sect  (and  as  concerned 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  outward  ritual,  it  was  so  in 
fiaict),  and  arrogant  and  obstinate,  closely  adhering  to  the  dead 
letter,  was  widely  estranged  and  alienated  from  the  spirit 
of  love  and  mildness.  And  thus  the  very  name  of  Pharisee 
has  become  odious  and  hateful,  having  passed  into  a  prov- 
erb and  a  by- word.  Wholly  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the 
revelation  imparted  to  them,  they  misunderstood  the  future 
to  which  it  referred,  no  less  than  the  immediate  fortunes  of 
their  nation  and  their  own  condition.  Consequently  they 
went  totaUy  wrong  in  the  interpretation  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  of  the  problem  of  the  present  which  was  laid  before 
them.  For  they  took  it  in  the  narrow  and  perverted  spirit 
of  party.  No  doubt  the  Pharisees  reckoned  among  their 
members  many  truly  pious,  well-disposed,  and  right-think- 
ing individuals-— men,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  era 
of  the  world,  as  appears  from  the  simple  history  of  those 
times,  acknowledged  the  truth,  and  recognized  the  hand  of 
God  pointing  and  leading  onward  to  the  future.  These 
men  mourned  in  silence  over  the  revolting  pride  and  sifF- 
neckedness  of  their  cotemporaries.  But  though  endued 
with  great  learning  and  talents,  and  burning  zeal  for  right 
and  truth,  they  did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose  and  to 
teach  differently  from  their  brethren,  even  because  in  real- 
ity the  law,  the  dead  and  external  law,  was  on  their  side. 

But  the  other  party  was  that  of  the  Sadducees.  Quite 
different  in  principle,  these  were  the  innovators  among  the 
Jews.  Explaining  away  the  theological  creed  of  their  na- 
tion, they  went  so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  throw  into 
shade,  and  to  question,  or,  rather,  absolutely  to  deny,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  In  civil  mattere  and  questions  of 
law  and  policy,  they  were  the  liberal  free-thinkers  of  their 
day. 

From  amid  these  two  dark  clouds,  which,  if  they  shone 
at  all,  glimmered  only  with  the  deceptive  halo  of  the  false 
Uffht  and  hue  of  party,  broke  the  new  dawn  and  sun  of 
IVuth— at  first  unobserved,   nor  underatood  by  any,  so 
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thickly  had  these  mists  oTerapread  the  horizon.  But  IhW 
new  genesis,  and  this  ^U  illuminatiüii,  was  no  lonwet  deo- 
lined  exclusively  for  &  single  people.  Accordingly,  it  grad* 
iiaily  spread  over  the  tea  or  twelve  great  n&dotifl  who 
occupy  two  parts  of  the  habitable  globe ^  and  also  posseaa 
and  govern  the  greatest  portion  of  dio  third  and  the  mort 
ancient.  Aud  it  is,  in  short,  by  means  of  that  intellectual 
superiority  and  civilizatiorn  which  tbey  owe  to  this  spring- 
ing of  a  new  era,  and  thia  first  hghc,  that  the  former  bear 
rule  in  the  remotest  renons  of  the  earth. 

Since  the  dawning  of  that  day-spring  eighteen  oenturiai 
have  elap&ed,  and  sadly  torn  and  diBtracted  is  the  pr^ent 
aspect  of  Christianity.  We  should,  no  doubt,  give  a  very 
distorted  picture  of  the  state  of  Christendom  were  we 
anxiously  to  trace  itg  resemblance,  thro^igh  every  minuier 
trait  and  nicer  shade,  to  the  old  world  at  its  close  and  at 
the  end  of  those  fifteen  centuries  of  Jewish  preparation. 
Such  a  minute  parallel  would  be  false,  whetlier  we  were 
to  compare  it  to  the  moral  state  and  characler  of  that  na- 
tion, mentally  blinded  aud  hurn'ing  with  hasty  steps  to* 
ward  its  min^  or  even  to  the  old  heathen  world  of  Romet 
flhready  condemned  by  anarchy  and  infidelity.  Still  it  is 
generally  true.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  man  is  peipet^ 
ually  relapsing  into  dissension  and  party  quarrels,  even 
while  the  hand  which  sways  the  destinies  of  the  world,  in 
erer-recurring  epochs  of  renovation,  is  continually  prosent- 
10 g  to  him  anew  both  truth  and  life,  health  ana  Macs. 
And  eveiy  one  can  answer  for  himself  the  quest lou  whether 
this  new  proclamation  of  light  and  truth,  this  divine  me^ 
sage  of  peace  and  salvation,  haa  yet  reached  its  full  acccun- 
plishment«  Has  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  yet  penetratatl, 
and  cast  its  bright  beams  on  all  the  relations  of  lite,  to  the 
very  inmost  joints  of  soul  and  spirit  I  Can  it  with  i>efft»ct 
truth  be  said,  relaiivoly  to  the  wholo  human  race,  •'And 
there  is  Hght"^ — that  light,  at  least,  which  alone  is  good, 
even  becauae  it  shall  remain  forever  t  For  tb<ise  meteone 
sparks  which  flash  acro^  the  universal  night  and  darknoü^ 
from  the  systems  of  man*s  wisdom,  which ^  crossing  mud  rt- 
crossing  each  other's  palh,  are  soon  again  extingutsM 
forever ;  or  those  clouds  of  public  opinion,  charged  witli 
electric  fluid  and  with  pestilence,  which,  for  the  modt  part» 
is  but  the  public  outburst  of  some  party  pateion ;  mm 
emit  no  lasting,  ilo  salutary,  and,  therefore,  so  true  Bglii* 
Dark  and  gloomy,  too,  petha|>s,  in  its  foture  proepeeti^  ip 
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pears  the  long  struggle  between  divine  truth  and  human 
discord,  between  light  and  darkness,  between  faith  and  in- 
fidelity. But  the  more  difficult  and  intricate  the  problem 
is  which  forms  the  theme  of  our  present  disquisition,  the 
more  diligently  and  the  more  conscientiously  ought  we  to 
seek  out  and  dwell  upon  every  bright  and  quiet  spot.  For 
such  alone  can  cheer  us  on  our  way  along  the  rugged  path 
that  leads  to  the  blissful  goal  of  internal  and  spiritual  peace, 
which  will  essentially  contribute  to  give  a  solid  basis  to 
the  public  and  social  tranquillity,  and  to  insure  its  perma- 
nence. 

Slowly  and  graduallv  is  it  that  the  individual  mind,  dis- 
tracted and  vacillating  between  God  and  a  divine  faith  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  higher,  or  even  the  highest,  science  on 
the  other,  advances  in  its  progress  toward  the  perfect  truth. 
Arriving,  step  by  step,  at  fuller  and  better  convictions,  it 
attains  at  last  to  a  clear  discernment  that,  properly  and  fun- 
damentally, these  two  apparently-conflicting  objects  are  not 
distinct,  but  in  their  inmost  essence  are  perfectly  one.  But 
for  the  final  attainment  of  this  end,  the  most  important  con- 
dition to  be  observed  is  that  scientific  patience  to  which  I 
called  your  attention  in  the  last  Lecture.  The  chief  thing 
to  be  guarded  against  is  a  precipitate  and  over-hasty  de- 
cision. For  by  such  we  should  incur  the  great  danger  of 
sacrificing  the  sacred  deposit  of  faith  to  science,  or  of  fool- 
ishly rejecting  the  treasures  of  true  science,  which  as  such 
is  indispensable  to  the  higher  life,  and  even  necessary  and 
useful  for  the  confirmation  of  faith  itself.  And  why,  m  the 
pursuit  of  truth — that  proper  spiritual  theme  and  highly  in- 
teresting matter  of  the  otherwise  flat  and  insipid  drama  of 
fife^ — should  we  feel  indisposed  to  such  a  scientific  patience, 
as  I  called  it  1  Why  should  we  be  unwilling  to  recognize 
it  as  what  it  really  is — both  salutary  and  indispensable 
to  human  frailty,  and,  as  an  intellectual  virtue,  no  less 
necessary  than  even  moral  patience  1  And  the  latter  is 
even  the  fundamental  condition  of  every  great  or  little 
business,  and  almost  every  pursuit  of  life,  if  it  is  to  attain 
to  a  happy  result,  and  is  not  to  fail  of  its  true  end  and 
aim.  For  patience  is,  as  it  were,  the  indispensable  portion 
which  their  earthly  existence  brings  to  all  men.  Not  only 
is  it  needed  by  the  invalid  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  in  the 
long  and  tedious  observance  of  his  physician's  precise  and 
rigid  prescriptions — ^not  only  is  it  wanted  by  the  teacher  in 
Us  txoubleBome  task  of  giving  the  first  development  to  the 
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intellectual  powers  of  the  child — ^oot  only  is  patienee  requi* 
eito  for  the  judge  who  has  to  aettle  the  eompUcated  cjuarrel 
of  two  Ittigauta,  of  whom  each  c]a.iiiis  his  sympathv^  euch 
deiires  to  witi  him  to  liis  own  sido  and  to  bias  hii»  juagmeni 
— ^bttt  it  is  also  indißpcnsabic  to  the  warrior  whom  ambiiii 
hurried  forward  in  the  puii^uit  of  hoüor  for  hinisolf  and  [ 
country*  For  numberles»  are  iho  hardships  and  privatiu 
and  many,  too»  are  the  miseries  which  the  soldier  must  i 
der^u  beE^ire  be  can  gain  the  object  of  hie  hopes,  the  ha 
foogiit  battle  and  the  glorious  \ictory*  The  atatesmaui  tc 
with  his  wide  spljcre  of  influence  and  authority,  sta 
eminendy  in  neotl  of  patience.  How  watchful  and  c 
prehen^ive  must  be  his  vigilance,  how  deliberate  his 
cautions,  lest  the  organic  coui^e  of  hi^  administration  ihoij 
come  to  a  check  or  stop,  in  consequence  of  bis  Laving  ri< 
lected^  or  failed  to  provide  for  any  single  member  of 
great  body,  or  any  reguiating*wbeel  in  the  coraplica 
machineTy  of  the  state. 

But,  on  the  other  bandp  there  are  also  moments  in  hiiuu 
life  where  tlie  final  issue  turns  not  no  much  on  a  steady  i 
uniform  peraoverauce  in  continuous  activity,  aa  on  a  deci| 
ed  resolution  and  lirmneas  of  purpose.     Among  these 
may  place  foremost,  perhaps,  in  an  intellectual  relation«  1 
dissension  between  faith  and  infidelity;  and  the  choice  at  I 
point  where  the  tw^o  branch  off  forever. 

It  is  not  here  my  design  to  set  up,  to  commend,  ftnd  to 
extol  faith,  nor  to  decry,  to  attack,  and  to  make  war  upoo 
infidelity.  For  the  former  would  take  me  beyond  my  prc9* 
en  I  Umits ;  the  latter  would  lead  me  into  a  boundless  field 
of  detaib»  and  require  me  to  take  an  exhaustive  survcVj  not 
otily  of  all  actually  existent,  but  also  of  all  conceivable,  pre- 
judice-s  and  delusions.  My  principal  object  is  imttier  W 
sketch  a  tnie  and  exact  picture  of  both,  comprisinsj,  at  ih« 
same  time,  all  their  historical  manifestations,  and  <  ' 
their  psychological  causes,  in  order  to  exhibit 
in  their  true  light,  so  that  man  may  choose  for  himscll  and 
decide  between  them. 

Now  the  apparent — or  it  may  be  reaU  but  still  onb 
dental — schism  between  science  and  faith  irs  in  fh' 
place,  internal     It  is  often,  indeed,  profoundly  h^]^^  n     i 
concealed  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  heart.     It  i>  tlu  h  I  "• 
inwardly  only  that  it  admiEd  of  being  adjusted  and  hn    i^ 
reconciled.      When  tliis  task  is  once  accomplished  n    ^'^^ 
henH  of  an  individual,  and  the  choice  is  at  least  made  cm 
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way  or  the  other,  then  this  decision  raanifests  itself  out- 
wardly, either  as  the  triumph  of  truth  in  the  unity  of  sci- 
'  ence  and  faith,  or  as  infidelity  and  skepticism,  shows  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  determined  opposition  to  this  unity,  or  to 
faith  itself.  And  the  latter  is  the  form  it  also  assumes  in 
the  intermediate  case  when  the  schism  between  science  and 
faith  is  declared  to  be  irreconcilable.  Openly  expressed, 
therefore,  these  two  views  go  far  beyond  the  original  dis- 
sension, and  pass  into  the  second  schism  and  conflict  between 
faith  and  infidelity.  And  although  this  problem  be  itself  an 
original  and  internal  one,  still  it  reveals  itself  pre-eminently 
as  a  practical  schism  in  actual  life,  and  it  is  as  such,  also, 
that  it  develops  and  manifests  itself  in  history. 

But  it  is  our  object  to  make  this  comparison  and  parallel 
between  faith  and  infidelity,  in  the  full  practical  meaning 
of  the  words,  useful  and  historically  applicable  to  life.  For 
this  purpose  we  must  not  regard  infidelity  as  founded  ex- 
clusively on  caprice,  aversion,  or  obstinacy— consequently 
on  ignorance — but  consider  it  rather  as  enjoying  every  intel- 
lectual advantage,  and  commanding  all  the  resources  of 
learning  and  science.  For  a  purely  personal,  and  merely 
negative  unbelief  without  any  deep  foundation,  and  without 
even  an  apparently  scientific  confirmation,  is  neither  very 
dangerous  to  the  community,  and,  above  all,  presents  little 
if  any  interest  to  philosophy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
faith  is  successfully  to  cope  with  such  an  adversary,  furnish- 
ed with  all  the  armor  and  expedients  of  science,  it  must 
be  able  to  stand  the  comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  It 
must,  in  short,  be  conceived  and  set  forth  in  its  natural  rela- 
tion to  true  science,  and,  taking  its  proper  place  and  posi- 
tion, must  act  in  union  and  co-operation  with  it. 

I  must  here,  however,  premise  a  second  preliminary  re- 
mark. I  can  not  bring  myself  to  follow  a  very  general 
opinion,  and  look  upon  faith  as  a  true  and  duly  moderated 
medium  between  superstition  and  infidelity.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  join  superatition  with  infidelity,  and  can  not  but 
class  them  together.  If  by  this  term  of  superstition  noth- 
ing is  meant  but  some  exaggeration  or  other,  some  over- 
excitement  of  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  in  indirid- 
uals,  then  such  a  purely-personal  case  admits  not  of  being 
raised  to  a  general  rule,  nor  elevated  into  a  universal 
principle.  And  in  any  case  it  does  not  fall  within  the  range 
of  philosophical  speculation.  For  the  care  of  the  spiritual 
liedth  and  healthy  diet  of  the  believing  soul,  which  draws 
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both  life  and  love  from  the  deep  oources  of  faiilT,  belong 
to  a  wholly  dilFerent  pro%*ince  fi'om  that  of  philosophy.  But 
hy  this  Yford  and  notion  of  supeTstition  there  is  olteti  under- ' 
tstood  a  very  childish  error,  which  does  not  doly  ^»erate 
and  distinguisb  ihe  1igurati¥e  language  and  figuratir^  torms 
of  fancy  from  the  Buhstanc©  of  the  true  intrinsic  meaning. 
Tbis  enor,  which  thus  cotifoundji  the  figtirative  expr<^»ion 
with  reality,  and  takes  it  to  be  soniething  i-eal,  may  justly 
be  railed  childish  ^  inasmuch  as  it  is  universally  peculiarf  al* 
muaC  natural^  to  the  intellect  of  cbildren.  Now,  in  and  by 
itself,  and  ©ifnply  nnderatood,  such  on  internal  opticai  iMk 
m'üH  reauiti  from  nothing  but  a  psychological  imperlectitMi* 
or  a  mere  semblance  of  intellectual  nature.  But  when  thii 
error  is  cairied  out  into  a  system,  and  applied,  on  a  large 
scale,  to  the  sum  Bnd  essence  of  faith,  then,  undouhtedlyf  it 
poeat'sses  a  profoun der  origin  and  Bignificance.  Thia  specie« 
of  äuper&tition  belongi  to  one  of  those  da^eesof  error  which 
1  am  about  to  describe.  When,  for  instance,  an  eetnal 
positive  error  is  comprised  in  and  underFtood  bj  this  nama, 
then  it  belongs  to  inJidelity,  whicb,  in  general,  is  ratiier  a 
false  faith  than  any  mere  absence  of  belief  Infidebty.  in 
ehort^  is  an  erroneous  belief  And  such,  also,  is  every  sp^ 
ciea  of  superstition,  and  this  designation  of  it  by  the  nsine 
of  erroneous  faith,  if  generally  adopted,  would  be  tn<ms 
correct  and  accurate,  or,  at  least,  lefl^  liable  to  be  luisufidef" 
stood  than  ita  ordinary  title. 

For,  to  adhere  to  the  usual  term,  ©very  specie«  of  tufi* 
delity  is  eitlier  a  material  deification  of  natui^  and  a  wursbip 
of  tlie  sensible  powei^  of  life,  or  it  is  an  ahatract  deificatirm 
of  the  alieolute  subjective  Me^  and  the  pure  reason,  %vi£b  lU 
endless  thinking  and  knowing,  Even  when  it  is  conc^iivtii 
in  a  purely  skeptical  light  as  an  absolute  n&i*l-nmmng,  i^tiU 
even  in  this  case  it  is  iho  understanding  that  is  deifirA 
Standing  apart  from,  and  thinking  itself  superior  to,  the 
weak  prejudices  of  other  men — in  its  negation  feeling  «ad 
fancying  itself  to  be  instinct  with  geniujs — ^it  is  regardea  aoJ 
set  up  as  the  highest  object  of  existence,  and  thereby  id  • 
certain  intellectnal  sense  is  made  an  idol  of  Even  the  €/f^ 
jiower  of  per^^eited  genius — for  such  w^e  may  well  cftl  t 
when  it  ventures  to  contemn  l>oth  law  and  right,  and  ^ndn 
Itself  to  be  raised  high  above  the  voice  of  consilience  ud 
the  moral  duties  of  docility  and  humblemiiidcMliiess  aa  W 
longing  to  ordinary  mlnds^-evcn  such  a  perveited  gMi<i 
may  be  made  the  idol  of  a  man  who  baa  ouoe  turned  lÄ 
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back  on  the  simple  truth  and  on  God,  and  has  arrogantly 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  both.  We  may,  in  short,  with- 
out hesitation,  aavance  it  as  an  invariable  principle  and  an 
unerring  rule,  that  the  man  who  has  lost  or  abandoned — 
not  to  say  rejected — ^the  idea  and  belief  in  the  one  good 
and  righteous  God,  has  enshrined  within  his  breast  and 
cherishes  some  more  or  less  dangerous  idol,  whether  it  be  the 
subjective  Me  or  some  fear^l  passion,  or,  it  may  be,  some 
firm  and  well-finished  system  of  deified  reason  or  nature. 

The  complete  notion  or  ideal  scheme  of  pure  faith,  in  its 
organic  union,  co-operation,  and  true  relation  with  all  higher 
and  with  all  natural  or  earthly  science,  must  be  conceived 
of  and  sketched  in  agreement  with  the  triple  principle  of 
the  human  consciousness,  according  to  which  it  is  divided 
into  spirit,  soul,  and  sense.  At  least  it  is  in  this  way  that  it 
can  most  easily  be  made  clear,  and  being  accurately  appre- 
hended in  its  essential  properties  and  nature,  is  kept  distinct 
from  all  foreign  elements  and  adscititious  matters.  But 
infidelity,  and  that  doubt  and  absence  of  harmony  from 
which  it  takes  its  rise,  as  well  as  that  error  which  results 
from  it,  have  their  seat  in  the  fourfold  consciousness.  These 
all  owe  their  origin  to  that  disunion  in  which  the  mind  was 
involved  by  the  Fall,  and  which  manifests  itself  principally 
in  the  dissension  which  subsists  between  Fancy  and  Reason, 
and  eventually  destroys  all  harmony  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Understanding  and  the  WilL  For  this  twofold 
schism  in  the  human  consciousness  is  the  source  of  all  phi- 
losophical error  and  of  its  various  false  systems.  And  this 
scientific  error  again,  so  soon  as  it  attains  to  a  practical 
utterance,  and  in  a  living  form  enters  into  or  interferes  with 
life,  becomes  infideUty. 

Originally,  however,  the  consciousness  was  not  thus  rent 
by  dissension.  Throughout,  in  its  triple  principle  of  sense, 
soul,  and  spirit,  prevailed  one  living,  harmonious  action. 
Now,  in  this  its  natural  state,  the  soul  must  be  regarded 
as  the  principle  of  faith.  And  this  is  a  point  especially  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  It  is,  however,  too  often  forgotten. 
And  consequently  the  faith,  or,  rather  (for  we  are  not 
■peaking  at  present  of  the  subject-matter  so  much  as  of  the 
mental  act),  the  believing,  is  in  an  external  manner  derived 
very  incompletely  and  unsatisfactorily  firom  the  divided  and 
quadruple  consciousness.  For  generally  the  act  of  believ- 
ing ana  its  essence  is  made  to  consist  in  a  certain  internal 
f  e  on  the  part  of  both  understanding  and  will,  and  a 
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eimilar  control  of  the  fancy,  and  even  of  Üie  r^na^m^  aa  well 
as  in  the  recognition  of  these  Imits  and  of  «ucb  limrtatiari* 

We  must,  no  doubt,  admit  that  there  may  be  veiy  mu 
which  the  humiin  intellect  can  not  fathom  nor  see  thrdug^ 
This  it  would  by  no  means  be  difficult  to  prove-  And  stl 
more  easy  were  it  to  show  ihat  man's  will  cao  not  nlwayj 
l^ve  the  law,  but  must  often  submit  to  and  recoguijcr  a 
higher  and  more  univei-sal  authority.  And  a»  regaiti»  the 
fancy,  every  one  will  be  ready — ^not  to  aay  forwanJ — to 
make  a  ßon3e^vhat  similar  ndmii^ion.  The  faculty  of  itiiAg- 
i nation,  sensuous  and  material  in  k^  origin  and  in  it«  opera- 
tion, and  always  rtimaintng^  in  the  highest  degree  subjectiT«, 
is  liable  to  innumerable  illusions,  to  wbicb  we  aArribe  no 
yalue,  or,  rather,  which  we  carefully  endeavor  to  dtipcl 
fi'om  OUT  mindi?,  whenever  we  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
inmost  es-senee  of  the  highest  truth  which  it  ii  the  object  i 
faith  to  embrace.  That,  moreover,  the  reason,  no  I 
the  fancy,  has  its  peculiar— one  might  almost  say,  itaj 
— optical  delusions,  must  be  hut  too  well  known  to  ev« 
one  who  has  made  the  slightest  process  in  the  art  of  Itig 
and  advanced  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  a  philosophiö 
examination  of  this  faculty. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  a  negative  naturep  The  me 
recognition  and  ackno%vledgment  of  the  fact  that  we 
and  ought  to  restrain  onr  reason  and  reserve  our  judgnieai 
whenever  a  higher  act  of  faith  comes  into  i^ue^tion— or,  f 
other  words,  that  in  auch  a  case  the  absolute  reason, 
its  logical  processes  and  Imwft  of  thotighl,  is  not  alone  i 
lied  to  decide,  but  meets  with  limits  which  it  is  unable 
surmount — such  concessions  do  not  lead  to  any  positi 
suit.  They  do  but  establish  the  possibility  of  a  raith  i 
may  ti'mnscend  and  is  not  conüned  within  tliese  hoQi^ 
While,  however,  they  lead  to  the  inference  that  such  e 
is  thoroughly  conceivable,  and  that  while  it  transcends  ih«» 
reason  is,  nevertheless,  rational,  and  capable  of  being  broti^M 
into  perfect  unison  with  the  sound  reason,  they  do  ri 
any  means  establish  at  once  its  reality.  All  this  is  r 
the  preparatory  step  to  believing,  and  not  tbe  true  liriog^ 
faith  itself. 

A  true  living  faith  (and  we  are  here  speaking  of  Üw 
function  of  believing,  rather  than  of  the  particular  fb  tnik 
of  a  positive  creed),  is  nothing  else  than  the  recepii«» 
the  soul  of  the  truth  given  unto  us  by  God.    And  mai<iiiu<  >« 
as  the  soul  is  In  its  oiigin  losing,  mud,  iudeed,  the  very  lac- 
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Qlty  of  love,  a  true  liying  faith  can  not  be  thought  of  or 
exist  without  this  accompaniment  of  love,  which  is  even  its 
dtBtinctive  characteristic. 

Id  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  special  form  and  positive 
rule  of  faith,  the  incompetency  of  the  reason  and  under- 
standing to  pass  a  definitive  judgment  on  such  high  and 
divine  matters  may  be  acknowledged,  and  even  the  external 
will  may  sacrifice  its  own  inclinations  and  submit  to  the 
requirements  of  a  positive  law.  But  so  long  as  all  this 
remains,  as  it  were,  external  to  man,  so  long  as  the  soul 
within  does  not  concur  therewith — a  fact  which  may  be  in- 
fallibly discerned  by  the  want  or  absence  of  love — then  in 
this  case  it  is  but  a  dead  faith,  even  though  outwardly,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  others,  it  may  pass  as  legitimate  and 
orthodox.  Then  only  is  it  a  true  living  faith  when  it  is 
wholly  received  into  the  entire  soul,  as  manifested  by  its 
internal  fruitfulness  in  spiritual  thought  and  moral  action. 
For  it  is  the  soul  that  believes — that  same  thinking  and 
loving  soul  which  we  have  already  designated  the  center 
of  the  collective  consciousness  of  man  and  of  his  moral  life. 
In  this  state,  however,  the  soul  has  undergone  a  change ; 
in  this  higher  act  of  believing  its  cogitation  has  become 
steady  and  uniform,  and  its  love  perfectly  pure  and  abid- 
ingly permanent  in  God. 

But  now,  if  in  the  triple  consciousness  the  soul  be  the 
principle  of  faith,  then  is  the  spirit  or  mind  [^cw^]  that  of 
higher  science,  of  free  thought,  of  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
cernment, and  of  the  final  and  supreme  act  of  distinguishing 
and  deciding.  And  by  this  higher  science  I  mean  that 
which  has  K>r  its  exclusive  object  the  eternal  truth,  and 
Him  who  is  the  sum  and  source  of  all  immutable  verities. 
But,  thirdly,  the  sensuous  faculty  is  the  principle  of  all 
lower  sensible,  terrestrial,  and  natui*al  knowledge.  And 
this  comprises  all  human  history,  and  together  therewith 
an  language  and  art,  and  every  branch  of  learning  that  is 
occupied  therewith.  But  besides  the  physical  sciences, 
mathematics  also  belong  to  this  department,  for  these  are 
dependent  on  the  sensuous  conditions  of  number,  weight, 
and  measure,  and  consequently  on  time  and  space,  and  on 
those  material  properties  which  fill  space,  viz.,  gravity  and 
solidity. 

Now  there  is  nothing,  however  hidden-— nothing,  however 
profound — ^into  which  Üiis  sensuous  principle  of  knowledge, 
which  investigates  aU  that  is  earthly,  natural  or  human,  and 
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bbtgncalr  luft^  not  attempt  al  least  to  partetrate,  Oaljr  tbo 
inquinng  Benaea  must  not  quit  their  true  ceuter.  hi  uihav 
words,  they  ought  not  to  make  a  hostile  attack  oti  tlie  ceuier 
of  the  consciousDess,  which  is  even  tlie  belie  vi  ug  soul 
They  must  not,  by  breaking  through  it,  or  pasäing  by  it»  at- 
lompt  violently  and  unduly  to  asceaü  to  the  highest.  For 
in  such  a  case,  attempting  to  create  a  supretne  and  hlgh«5(»t 
object  of  their  own^  raining  it  on  their  own  soilf  and  araw- 
ing  its  materials  from  their  own  eoiuces,  they  will  produce 
nothing  but  absolutely  false  and  mere  nature-gods»  Of  ebe 
aome  hiätoncal  phantoms^  or  id  ok  of  national  reeollectliMis 
and  patriotic  enthujiiasm,  such  as  were  enshrined  in  urn 
heathen  woraldp  of  antit|uity.  For  even,  without  mMerial 
imager  and  altars,  such  an  idolatry  may  be  rerived  iii  a 
scientific  form,  similar  to  what  we  have  witnessed,  or»  if  we 
look  around  us,  may  still  witness,  with  our  own  eyas*  And 
as  little  can  the  free  spirit  of  supreme  knowledge  look  down 
from  ks  own  height  on  tliis  center  of  the  soul,  and  pay  no 
regard  either  to  faith  or  love*  In  the  depths  of  sensuous 
objHGn^ation,  amid  all  the  lich  treasures  of  phyiiea]  atud  hi»- 
torical  sclencCi  it  can  not  move  aa  sovereign  without  being 
fust  invested  with  Uie  luminous  garment  of  pure  failli  8fi4. 
love*  Otherwise  it  only  hastens  from  one  error  to  nouth- 
er  to  fall  from  tlie  tirst  abyss  into  a  second  &ud  stül  doüper 
one. 

The  pure  and  lining  ^itli  of  a  loving  soul  abiding  pm^ 
maiieritfy  lu  God,  is  properly  the  center  of  the  butnain  coür 
»dousueiss — ihe  natural  passage  of  life  for  the  i^etisc»  m 
thej  aacend  into  the  heights,  and  for  the  mind  or  spbit  ask 
potietratea  into  the  depth s^^  It  is  the  connecting  meaii  whkh 
nfjt  only  reconciles  and  adjusts,  joina  and  comlüfuum  llie  IMH 
but  also  restores  them  to  hannoniouB  unity. 

In  the  preoeding  Lecture  1  considered  the  notion  of  ihi 
truth  in  which  the  supreme  aeience  and  the  diTine  fakli  co- 
incide, and  are  at  unison  in  reference  to  their  aubject-nt»!' 
ter — consequently,  aa  the  right  notion  of  Him  who  is  inttii 
itM)lf*  Viewing  it  thus  from  its  objective  aide  pnndptllft 
I  designated  it  the  sum  and  source  of  aU  truth.  We  Imtm 
now»  in  the  progre^  of  our  speculations,  met  a^ain  wilk 
this  notion  in  its  äubjectlv«  aspect.  It  is  chiefly  in  rcw4 
t«i  its  form  that  it  Is  at  present  to  engage  our  atteatioci.  Wa 
liafe,  in  short,  to  anawer  the  i|n«8l30o  how  the  GOomiam^ 
Be«  tnusl  cirganteally  be  formed  wad  fiiihioned.  aiad  dividvl 
bat  still  hatnionixed  in  all  ita  parts,  eo  that  la  tJboitgbl  mI 
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knowledge,  in  faitb,  love,  and  science,  in  investigating  and 
in  learning,  it  may  be  well-groimded  and  find  a  stable  rest- 
ing-point,  and  be  no  longer  distracted  by  dissension  and 
doubt. 

Now  the  more  the  living  faith  becomes  love  the  more  does 
it,  through  the  immediate  feeling  and  personal  expeiience 
of  life,  attain  to  the  certainty  of  science.  For  whatever  we 
experience  in  our  own  selves,  or  whatever  our  own  life 
brings  us  acquainted  with,  whatever  we  are  immediately 
sensible  of,  and  feel  that  we  also  know  and  are  certain  of 
it,  that  at  least  is  a  matter  on  which  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
led  astray  by  the  seeming  dialectical  proofs  of  the  opposite, 
or  by  all  skeptical  attacks,  or  objections  to  the  effect  that 
such  an  immediate  sensation  and  knowledge  of  a  higher 
object  is  impossible.  Although  we  are  incapable  of  refut- 
ing them,  we  are,  nevertheless,  unmoved  by  the  doubts 
wbich  are  raised  even  against  the  possibility  of  our  own 
Mfe  and  existence.  We  let  them  pass  by  and  still  live  on 
in  the  world  until,  in  some  unlooked-for  moment,  and  some 
nnhoped-for  way,  the  true  solution,  and  the  answer  to 
these  cavils  which  call  in  question  the  reality  both  of  man's 
.inner  life  and  his  personal  experience,  spontaneously  sug- 
gest themselves.  And  in  the  same  way  that  the  highest 
science,  so  soon  as  it  discerns  and  understands  its  own  na- 
ture, also  becomes  conscious  of  faith,  and  of  its  own  de- 
pendence on  faith,  and  being  supported,  completed,  and 
perfected  thereby,  comes  into  immediate  and  living  contact 
with  it,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  faidi  in  the  divine, 
the  more  vivid  and  the  more  earnest  it  is  in  love,  becomes 
a  more  immediate  conviction,  and  a  science  founded  on  the 
personal  experience  of  life. 

Faith  in  the  soul,  as  the  center  of  man's  entire  conscious- 
ness, may  be  likened  to  the  outspread  canopy  of  the  blue 
heavens,  according  to  that  olden  notion  of  it  as  a  firmament, 
which  perhaps  in  its  figurative  investiture  still  contains  much 
that  is  strikingly  true.  According  to  this  old  but  beautiful 
conception,  the  firmament  was  a  definite  limit  that  divides 
the  heaven  from  the  earth.  Above  it  the  free  ether  of  light 
diffuses  itself  and  stretches  into  the  wide  regions  of  illimita- 
ble space ;  while  in  the  lower  sphere,  inclosed  by  the  firma- 
ment, the  wind  of  life  [Lebmstcifid]  now  plays  with  refresh- 
ing motion,  now  descends  to  the  earth  in  quickening  dews 
or  fertilizing  showers,  or  draws  out  of  the  ground  and  to 
the  light  the  hidden  springs  of  life  and  mighty  sti-earas. 
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Faith,  therefore,  k,  as  it  were,  the  heavenly  fiiTtnatnent  m  the 
comciousnesa  that  divides  the  streams  of  fipiritual  life  and 
of  external  and  internal  ecienc«  tliat  aie  above  it,  from 
thoee  that  are  under  it.  If  this  bouudaiy  be  taken  away, 
or  violently  broken  through,  the  light  and  the  darkness 
are  no  longer  held  apart,  tut  mingle  together  iri  one  con- 
fused and  urderless  mass.  The  true  light  grows  darker 
and  gradually  becomes  extinct,  while  tlie  darkness  Wgins 
to  d)ine  with  a  fake  glare  and  the  glimmering  twUigbt  of 
peniicious  delusion.  The  old  ehaos  breaks  in  a^ain  upon 
tlie  human  mmd,  and  it  becomes  anew  what  it  formerly  was^ 
**■  witbout  form  and  void/' 

When,  however,  the  tiiple  con&ciousneda  preserres  itt 
beautiful  order  and  harmony,  then  tbe  spirit,  m  the  beaven- 
ly  height  above,  the  ßeneible  nature  as  tlie  deep  below,  and 
tbe  soul  as  the  firmament  bctw^een  them,  are  indeed  dividfid, 
but  not  B€*parated  or  bosliltdy  oppo&ed  to  each  other*  On 
the  contiary,  the  height  as  well  üb  the  deep,  and  the  whole 
circle  of  spiritua]  exietence,  are  organically  combined  and 
united  together  in  tliis  center  of  faith  in  the  m»ü1.  Now 
this  original  constitution  of  the  mind  being  preserved,  the 
fiirtber  development  and  piogi^esa  of  knowledge  and  truth 
may  be  regarded  as  the  second  step  of  internal  creaUtin» 
wherein  tbe  light  begins  to  shine  more  and  tnore  on  the 
mind  and  on  science*  The  fui^t  clear  inäight^  on  the  lAber 
hand,  and  internal  perception  that  ibe  bigbest  science  a 
tlie  divine  faith  ai'e  not  essentially  distinct,  but  ane  fundi 
menially  identical,  must  be  caneitlered  as  the  earhoiC 
trance  of  the  spirit  of  truth  into  the  heart  of  man. 

Such  is  tbe  right  notion  uf  faith,  and  of  a  muid  whttraii 
faith  and  science  are  organically  united  and  barmoitioualy 
concordant.     But  in  order  to  atibrd  freedom  of  choice  be- 
tween iaith  and  infidebty,  it  is  necessary  to  contmi  ihii 
living  image  with  tlie  complete  picture  of  a  Tnmd  m 
in  doubt«  distraction,  unbelief,  and  error.     For  all  tl 
tives  that  can  influence  a  decision  must  be  fumiahed 
simple  comparison  of  the  two,  which,  indeed,  if  mode 
estly  and  completelyp  furnishes  of  itself  tbe  solution  of  (be 
problem. 

Now  I  have  already  more  than  once  called  your  attrittioQ 
to  the  tendency  to  discord,  and  to  the  di§posing  cawies  10 
error  which  subsist  in  the  natural  Constitution  of  the  llQBira 
Tnuid  with  iia  four  poles  or  members.  In  particular  I  dS» 
rected  your  notice  to  the  fact  that  reason  and  faiiey,  «uoh 
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fts  tbey  now  are  in  their  present  state  of  mutual  alienation 
and  of  hostile  opposition  to  each  other,  can  not  be  regarded 
as  original  faculties  of  the  human  consciousness.  Origi- 
nally they  were  both  in  unison  in  the  thinking  and  loving 
soul  so  long  as  living  and  working  in  faith  ana  truth,  it  was 
on  that  account  confirmed  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  pre- 
served by  union  with  Him.  But  when  it  had  once  lost  this 
center  of  unity,  and,  its  light  being  obscured,  it  had  become 
a  prey  to  dissension,  it  immediately  fell  asunder  into  these 
two  halves  or  faculties  of  thought.  On  the  one  hand  stood 
the  reason — as  a  mere  organ  of  reflection — one,  i.  c,  which, 
in  lifeless  abstraction,  thinks  over  the  objects  previously 
presented  to  it,  or  as  a  mere  directive  faculty  of  thought, 
without  any  originative  powers  of  its  own ;  while,  on  the 
other,  the  fancy  presented  itself  with  a  blindly-productive 
energy  in  thought  and  invention,  as  a  wild,  but,  nevertheless, 
living  sense  and  instinct  of  natura. 

Reason  and  fancy,  therefore — those  two  faculties  of  half 
truth,  if  it  be  allowable  so  to  speak — whenever,  instead  of 
seeking  to  escape  from  dissension  by  reverting  to  a  higher 
center  of  unity,  they  stand  isolated,  and  attempt  each  by 
itself  to  reign  supreme,  are  the  real  source  and  actual  seat 
of  all  error.  Now,  one  species  of  error  to  which  man  has 
been  most  prone  ever  since  his  soul  was  rent  asunder  and 
lost  its  unity,  is  the  subjective  shape  which  he  gives  to  ma- 
terial phenomena.  For  that  fancy,  even  when  most  com- 
prehensive, purest,  and  best,  invariably  remains  more  or  less 
subjective,  is  a  fact  which  no  man  will  either  wish  or  at- 
tempt to  deny,  any  more  than  that  the  imagination  takes 
its  beginning  from  the  sensuous  impressions  of  the  material 
world.  And  this  subjectivity  of  the  fancy  may,  I  think,  be 
taken  for  granted,  even  without  any  reference  to  and  with- 
out discussing  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  demoniacal 
influences. 

Now,  this  subjective  shaping  of  material  phenomena 
forms  the  foundation  of  all  mythology;  it  is  tne  general 
explanation  of  all  the  facts  of  heathenism.  It  is,  of  course, 
implied  in  the  very  principle  of  its  explanation,  that  mani- 
fold and  various  shapes  or  forms  and  developments  are 
both  conceivable  and  possible.  And,  in  actual  fact,  it  ex- 
hibits the  greatest  diversity,  from  the  rude  objects  of  the 
grossest  Fedschism  up  to  the  exquisite  creations  of  a  re- 
fined and  artistic  my&ology.  In  its  actual  manifestations, 
howerer»  and  in  its  effects  on  practical  life,  the  latter  still 
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retams  its  o^ffinity  \yith  the  former ;  at  leaatj  it  rests  on  tbo 
same  foundauoii  of  a  poetical  religioii^-«oine  view  of  tfa 
untverBe  embodied  in  a  real  ahape^ — in  ebon,  the  delficaiic 
of  natui'e* 

Wc  have  here  taken  the  olden  heathenism  In  a 
simple  HgUt^  and  quite  generally  as  a  malerialisca  assumiEi 
ft  poetic  form  and  expression,  but  one^  at  the  same  tin 
in  which,  as  soon   as  we   pierce   through  its  poetical  m 
veatitura,  we  diacem  many  points  of  contact  with  Pantli 
ism.      When,  however,  pm^iiing    a    searching    hiÄioric^ 
inqniiy  into  the   heathen   modes  of  conception,  wo  enti 
thoroughly  and  deeply  into  its  details,  we  meet  therein  wi^ 
so  many  magical  rites  and  usages,  that,  in  spite  of  any  nn 
vioua  inclination  to  the  contrary,  we  feel  indisposed  to  clco 
the  possibility  of  a  demoniacally- a^tjc ted  imagination  hwi 
iugt  in  some  degree,  influenced  the  cbaracter  of  heathetiiät] 
And,  indeed,  even  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  the 
does  not  exist  any  sufHcient  reason  for  such  a  deniaL    Thi  _ 
however,  as  we  fonnerly  said,  ie  a  matter  which  needs  not 
to  be  taken  Into  consideration  at  preaenL 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  error 
of  a  heathenish  de  ideation  of  nature  is  confined  to  the  an- 
cient  world  J  or  to  those  great  and  half-civilized  primefml 
races  of  the  remotest  East,  whidi,  however,  remain&d,  and 
still  continue»  as  it  were,  a  living  monument  of  ma  enrlier 
epoch  in  the  development  of  humanity.  In  the  mure  Uk- 
tellectual  ages  of  the  world,  physical  science,  or  the  philoi- 
ophy  of  nature,  may  still  be  heathenish.  It  may  be 
even  while  abstaining  rigorously  from  all  symbolical 
guage,  it  comes  forward  in  the  highest  elevation  of 
dynamical  theory,  and  in  pure  scientific  formularies. 
may  be  the  case  even  when  outwardly  it  appears  to 
highly  spiritual,  or,  at  loast*  far  removed  from  all  the 
diuary  features  of  materialbm.  And  it  is  invariably  Rn<j 
wheoerrer  it  recognizes  nothing  higher  or  superior  to 
ininite  vital  force  and  its  dynamical  ])Iay  and  law, 
consequently,  does  but  deifr  nature.  Heaihenish  it  i 
ever  remain  so  long  as  it  does  no  more  than  this*  Thn 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  relapse  of  science  into  heathenism^  and 
here,  under  a  different  form,  fancy  asserts  her  olden  ath 
thority.  For  this  purpose  she  does  but  assume  a  geomet' 
rical  shape,  and,  decking  herself  cjut  with  all  the  nchai  d 
science,  and  moving  with  free  dynamic  action,  speftks  a 
tliorougbly  mathematical  language.     The  point  of  indiffi^r* 
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ence,  and  the  positive  and  the  negative  pole  of  all  existence, 
are  now,  so  long  as  such  a  philosophy  recognizes  nothing 
beyond  them,  the  new  gods  which,  in  those  scientific  fictions, 
whereof  our  own  age  has  been  profuse  enough,  may  re- 
ceive a  shifting  rank  and  honor,  but  still  hold  a  similar  po- 
sition therein  to  that  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  or  Mars  and 
Apollo,  in  the  ancient  mythologies. 

When,  however,  in  epochs  pre-eminently  devoted  to  sci- 
ence, and  possessed  of  a  true  or  false  scientific  enlighten- 
ment, we  look  to  the  whole  ago  and  its  general  tone,  this 
philosophical  error  of  an  exclusive  materialism,  and  of  a 
scientific  deification  of  nature,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
most  universally  prevalent.  It  occurs  rather  as  an  episode 
and  an  exception,  and,  in  a  ceitain  limited  degi^ee,  as  an 
opposition  to  another  error,  which,  as  it  is  received  far 
more  generally,  so  it  exercises  a  still  more  despotic  author- 
ity over  the  minds  of  men.  I  mean  rationalism ;  this  is 
properly  the  new  heathenism  of  scientific  times.  Here,  in 
the  infinity  of  dialectics,  and  the  endless  dialectical  dis- 
putes of  an  abstract  and  empty  thinking,  as  well  as  in  the 
false  semblance  of  a  logical  necessity  which  prevails  in 
these  logical  disputations,  lies  the  source  of  the  second  lead- 
ing error  of  philosophy.  All  erroneous  systems,  whether 
of  philosophy  or  religion,  lie  somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes  of  false  thought.  Every  species  of  theoretical  or 
practical  unbelief  or  erring  faith,  or  even  of  a  scientific 
superstition,  either  approximates,  on  the  one  hand,  to  nat- 
iiralism,  whether  under  the  garb  of  a  poetical  symbolism, 
or  the  scientific  form  of  a  dynamical  theory,  or,  on  the 
other,  to  the  absolutism  of  the  reason,  with  its  dead  formu- 
laries. Every  religious  and  every  philosophical  eri'or  is 
either  a  subordinate  or  a  distorted  species  of  one  or  the 
other — or,  it  may  be,  a  mixture — a  mean  compounded  of 
both.  Manifold,  however,  or,  rather,  innumerable,  are  the 
several  changes  and  combinations  into  which  these  two  ele- 
ments of  infidelity  and  an  erring  faith  may,  and,  indeed, 
actually  do,  enter. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  principal  elements  out  of  which 
all  the  other  foims  of  error  are  produced.  Reason,  there- 
fore, and  fancy  must  be  looked  upon  as  their  true  roots  and 
sources  in  the  human  consciousness.  They  spring  either 
from  the  scientific  productive  faculty  of  imagination,  as  the 
unpurified  sense  of  nature  before  the  Spirit  of  God  haa 
moved  on  the  face  of  these  waters  of  infinite  life,  or  firoin 
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the  mBte  siibje<;tive  reaäon,  whicb,  in  its  pursuit  cif  < 
absolut©»  thinka  only  and  koows  only  itj?  owd  Me,     It  h  im 
thiä  eoil  also  fbat  philo^ophicEl  error  ürst  assumc»  a  «yit< 
iiiali€  shape  aüil  development. 

Our  ine  ailing  will  perhaps  be  made  clear  by  an  illtis? 
trat  ion  ftora  ihe  healing  art.     Con  lining  ounsekea  tm  dj** 
simple   facts,  we  might  say  correctly  enough,  fever   and 
gout,  as  two  leading  forms  of  human  diseaae,  have  their 
«eats  either  in  the  organs  and  circulation  of  the  blood,  a~ 
in  the  eystem  of  the  boiieg  and  muscles.     Still  it  would  nl 
be  inconiistent  with  such  a  statement  to  beliere  til  at  tb 
primary  occaaioii  or  cause  of  botli  evilä  ha*  a  deeper  an 
mure  hidden  origin  in  some  higher  organ  of  life  within  tli 
human  frame,  and  in  some  derangement  or  disturbance  ( 
its  functions.     In  their  outward  efiectgi»  however,  and  mani- 
festationp  these  two  diseaÄcs  respectively  seize  upon  t\u 
two  spheres  of  bodily  organization,  and  there  spend  thet 
aeWefi.     And  the  same  is  true  of  those  two  intellectual  di4 
eases,  ration albm  and  the  absolute  system  of  nature, 
regards  the  reason  and  fancy.     The  latter  are  their  pr 
cipal  seats ;  they  fonn  the  domain  wherein  all  the  false  pr 
ductions  of  ening  systems  are  engendered  and  spiing  ui 
or.  In  other  words,  the  spot  where  the  paroxysm  of  the 
internal  enmity  and  strife  comes  to  a  complete  outbretl 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  these  two  diseases  alwaj 
present   themselves   simply    and  purely.      In   the 
atate  of  the  iiiTellectt  as  well  as  in  the  similar  caoe  * 
gafiic  aifection,  there  are  numerous  complications  of  c 
which  require  a  careful  and  accurate  tneatment.     The  i 
cause  of  all  intellectual  di&ease,  of  scientific  error,  or  systc* 
matic  infidelity,  or  generally  of  every  species  of  a  fid«? 
faith,  may  lie  still  deeper,  or  must  be  traced  still  higher  to 
some  more  remote  and  hidden  cause.     And,  in  truth,  ^m 
primary  origin  of  all  human  error  is  to  be  found  in 
alienation  of  the  mind  or  spirit  fitim  God  and  His  eier 
lights  and  in  its  inevitable  consequences — ^he  obscnraiion 
of  the  soul,  and  die  blinding,  and  the  aberration  and  th*- 
order  of  the  senses — and  especially  of  the  higher  acictf 
■ense  for  truth.    And  in  order  that  the  senses  may  be  j 
nally  restored  to  their  true  state  and  order,  and 
«^and  in  order  that  the  soul  be  also  illuminated 
spirit  must  recover  its  true  luminous  center  in  God. 
this  is  once  done»  the  whole  of  man's  cognitivQ  ^cuUf  will 
be  refltored  to  its  original  state. 
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But  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  consciousness,  as  it 
is  now  entangled  in  and  limited  by  the  material,  or  sensible 
world,  or  practical  life,  the  absolute  reason,  and  a  fancy  to- 
tally merged  in  and  engrossed  by  nature,  form  the  two 
poles  of  philosophical  error.  In  aU  the  systems  hitherto  so 
frequently  alluded  to,  these  two  are  essentially  the  only 
sources  of  delusion,  although,  of  course,  innumei*able  inter- 
mediate tints  or  chemical  combinations  of  both  are  possible. 
The  understanding  and  the  will — that  is,  a  faulty  sophistical 
intellect,  and  a  faulty  unconditional  or  absolute  volition — 
do,  no  doubt,  essentially  co-operate  in  the  formation  and 
completion  of  both  these  erroneous  systems  of  science. 
There  are,  besides,  certain  passionate  and  personal  errors 
and  prejudices  of  the  understanding  no  less  than  of  the 
will  These,  however,  in  their  immediate  effects,  are  prac- 
tical, and  confined  to  actual  life.  At  least,  taken  by  them- 
selves, and  without  the  co-operation  of  fancy  and  reason, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  create  a  scientific  system. 

In  order,  however,  more  precisely  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  the  understanding  and  will  co-operate  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  philosophical  error,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  my 
previous  remarks,  and  also  to  add  some  more  precise  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  form  of  aberration  peculiar  to, 
and,  as  it  were,  inborn  in,  each  of  these  faculties.  As  con- 
cerns the  will,  we  placed  its  proneness  to  err  in  its  uncon- 
ditional or  absolute  volition,  which  manifests  itself  in  life  as 
a  destructive  or  disturbing  force,  where,  however,  its  effects 
are  variable,  being  proportionate  to  die  wider  or  narrower 
sphere  of  action.  In  all  alike,  however,  this  principle  of 
absolute  willing  retains  its  true  character.  It  shows  itself, 
first  of  all,  in  the  obstinacy  of  the  child,  where  it  forms  the 
greatest  obstacle  that  education  has  to  contend  against.  Its 
action  is,  no  doubt,  but  very  weak  here;  still  this  appa- 
rently insignificant  phenomenon  serves  to  prove — and  for 
this  purpose  we  referred  to  it — that  the  fault  has  its  root, 
and  IS,  as  it  were,  inborn  in  the  veiy  nature  of  man,  and  in 
the  present  constitution  of  his  mind.  As  for  the  second 
degree,  since  the  evil  runs  through  all  the  various  stages 
of  human  life,  and  assumes  manifold  shapes,  we  are,  there- 
fore, at  no  loss  for  examples.  Whether  we  take  our  in- 
stance from  the  obstinacy  of  the  founder  of  a  sect  passion- 
ately adhering  to  and  maintaining  the  opinions  he  has  once 
adopted,  or  that  of  the  leader  of  some  dangerous  political 
party,  in  either  case  the  consequences  of  this  pernicious 
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priociplu  will  appear  to  be,  in  the  biElie^t  degree,  eict^o 
dve  aiid  awful.     But,  lastly ^  i^  shows  itielf  in  its  fuü  ^ti 
most  frightful  energy  in  the  reckless  and  utisparing  1u 
of  eooquest,  and   in  the  unBatiable  tbin^  of  aoaolate  dck- 
juinion  which  stimuktee  the  conqueiing  despot. 

The  eecüwd  of  the  two  similes,  boweverj  as  it  ia  most 
itnmediatelj  connected  with^  so  it  thrown  most  light  upog 
the  problem  liefere  us,  the  explanation ,  viz.,  of  intellect u 
eiTon  For  science,  too»  has  its  sects,  and  even  into  ih 
€aJm  regions  of  philosophy  (for  such  it  surely  ought  to  1 
m  profeääitig  to  be  the  satbfaction  of  oui-  inmo&t  long 
after  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  nature  in  tmiJi  aq 
in  God),  the  violent  spirit  of  party  finda  too  often  on 
trance.  In  tbe  spirit  of  system,  and  in  the  prejudicei  ef  j 
view  or  opinion  once  adopted,  the  absolute  and  rp^olvfl 
will,  whicii  originally  is  rather  a  fanlt  of  cbaractei'  than 
error  of  the  underslanding,  nevertheless  co-operates  esaen- 
tially  lo  the  establlähment  of  a  philosophical  error,  at  I 
flora  its  formal  aide.  When,  however,  as,  under  ihöf 
ence  of  ilie  spirit  of  system,  is  easily,  and  indeed  gei; 
done  by  the  utundei's  of  seientihc  sects,  the  ahsQlmtt  is  itseU 
adopted  as  tbo  immediate  object,  then  it  is  the  pursuit 
this  idea  of  tbe  unconditional  that  carries  each  of  thofle  tv 
general  forms  of  error  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extraTaganc 
Applied  to  nature  and  any  posirive  view  and  particuli 
system  thereof,  it  gives  ic>  it  a  character  of  exclusive 
and  definiteness,  by  which,  separated  from  all  that  is  high^ 
and  properly  di^dne,  and  loade  to  rest  entirely  in  itself,  it  f 
canied  away  to  the  pantheistic  self-öuffieiency  and  deific 
tion  of  a  false  unity.  Combined  wnih  the  eguiBtic  op  ^ul 
jective  reason,  this  pursuit  of  the  absolute  and  the  itli 
thereof  creates  tbe  ideatiBtic  delusion,  or,  at  leaat,  rendu 
gives  lise  to  it,  and  this  is  ihe  first  step,  or,  at  any  rate,  I 
usual  introduction,  to  öcientific  atheism. 

As  to  tbe  undorstandiiig^ — in  one  of  the  earliest  of  J 
Lectures,  we  mentioned   abstract  thought  as  its 
form  of  error.     Ii  is  unquesiionablo  that  tbe  nndenti 
may  lose  itself  in  mere  abstj'act  and  dead  thinking, 
amid  its  mass  of  purely  abstract  conceptions,  to  forgot  ^ 
tirely  aU  truly  pregnant    and  vital  cogitation«     Sucb 
understanding,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  must  either  be 
fective  in  its  oi'ganization,  or  izuperfecdv  and  falsely  dm'4 
oped;  iind  so  it  goes  on  deceiving  itself  and  pi-opagnJ ' 
cn-or  among  othenB,    Correctly  speakingi  howoTer, 
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abstract  thinking  does  not  belong  to  the  understanding,  so 
much  as  to  the  reason,  which  is  even  the  faculty  of  abstrac- 
tion. And  indeed,  apart  from  its  great  and  manifold  abuses, 
the  latter,  in  its  right  place  and  within  its  assigned  limits, 
forms  nothing  less  than  a  natural  requirement  and  an  essen- 
tial function  of  the  human  mind.  As  for  the  understanding, 
it  is  based  on  intellection ;  consequently  it  supposes  that  in 
this  intellectual  act  the  object  is  vividly  seen  through  and 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  mind.  And  this  object  may 
be  either  an  external  one,  taken  from  nature  or  actual  life, 
or  internal — a  mere  thought  or  conception,  and  the  word  or 
name  designadng  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  mental  act  of 
penetration  is  directed  to  ascertaining  the  true  and  original 
sense  of  an  idea,  or  the  import  of  the  notion,  or  of  the  term 
by  which  it  is  designated.  An  understanding  which  has 
lost  itself  among  abstract  ideas  must,  in  such  purely  abstract 
thinking,  become  eventually  entirely  extinct.  Wholly,  how- 
ever, without  life  and  spirit,  the  understanding,  according 
to  its  peculiar  character,  can  never  be;  it  is  therefore  its 
total  absence,  or  a  very  defective  condition  of  it,  rather 
than  its  death,  that  is  marked  out  and  indicated  by  such  a 
state. 

But  if  we  wish  to  determine  the  particular  fault  or  error 
that  is  peculiar  to  any  one  faculty  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness, it  is  evident  that  we  must  not  seek  for  it  in  any  defect- 
ive state  or  imperfect  development ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  highest  and  fullest  energy.  But  now  an  extremely  in- 
genious, clear,  and  vivid  intellect  may  be  combined  with 
what  I  have  lately  termed  an  evil  genius — the  false  power 
of  genius.  In  such  a  combination,  we  have  the  true  state 
of  a  perverted  understanding,  or  of  that  aberration  which 
is  peculiar  to  it,  and  for  which  the  term  of  a  sophistical  in- 
tellect seems  the  tersest  and  most  appropriate  designation. 
And  this  sophistical  understanding  is  ever  the  working 
organ  and  instrument  for  the  building  and  construction  of 
all  false  systems,  and  to  which  sooner  or  later  the  latter  are 
all  obliged  to  have  recourse. 

With  reeard,  then,  to  the  co-operation  of  the  sophistical 
understandmg  in  the  formation  of  philosophical  error,  and 
its  share  and  influence  on  the  spirit  and  the  matter  of  any 
system  of  untruth,  it  furnishes  an  opposition  to  the  ideal- 
istic confusion  which  the  absolute  will  produces  by  its  pre- 
dominant idea  of  the  unconditional.  Here  we  have  rather 
a  predominating  tendency  to  a  realistic  view  of  the  world, 
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according  to  tbe  pnociple  it  adopts  of  tlie  univeinsal  insig- 
iii ficmice  of  all  tUitigs,  not  merely  in  reference  to  roorals  cf 
practicHl  lifo,  aud  in  the  domain  of  biAtoryr  ^^^  ^^^  in  natti 
und  the  wbole  creation.  And  with  tbia  view  ia  mmodntt 
a  akeptical  contempt  for  all  who  dare  to  think  othc 
all  ordinary  minds  who  can  not  rise  to  the  height 
tlio  eoiii^iouBneäJi  of  knowing  and  beHering  nothing 
enthroned*  This  tendency,  therefore,  and  this  error  of 
Bopbislical  undcrstandiDgi  is  moat  immediately  relatetl 
and  aasociated  with,  the  dialectical  confiiBion  of  the  rea 
with  its  endless  disputationa.  But  as  the  abeoluie  volitiü 
and  pursuit  of  the  unconditional  can  not  well  be  thought  < 
enlii'ely  apart  from  a  certain  perrersion  of  the  intidlectu 
powers,  so  the  operation  ot  the  sophbtical  understand- 
ing is  impotiaible,  without  a  certain  admixture  of  an 
evil  will  and  an  intentional  determination  to  oppoie  the 
truth. 

But  notwithstanding  this  intrinsic  connection  between 
theae  two  intellectnal  faults,  yet  in  their  ontwaitl  maniieata- 
tion,  and  in  actual  life,  they  oflen  stand  %vide  apart  fn 
each  other.  The  true  notion  of  a  sophistical  intt-^llert 
perhaps  be  beat  illusTrated  in  a  few  words  by  retailing  I 
your  i-ecollection  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  the  eigi 
d@nth  century,  who  exercised  so  great  an  inHuence  not  onl] 
on  the  minds  of  his  countryman^  but  on  tlie  whole  spirit  at 
the  i^e.*  IC  again,  it  were  necessary  to  employ  instanc 
ifi  Ofwf  to  give  yon  a  clear  idea  of  the  philosophical  i 
ailit  of  the  absolute,  examples  enough  might  be  foufl 
imong  the  German  schools  and  philosophers  of  reeent 
times.  But  to  revert  to  the  sophistical  intellect :  rar  ' 
has  it  been,  and  rai^ely  will  it  be,  found  manifesting  iti 
In  such  fullness  as  it  did  in  this  anti*Christian  aod 
writer,  w^ho  indeed  worshiped  the  age  which  wofahi| 
but  mocked  and  scoffed  at  all  besides. 

Now  &&  to  these  two  opposite  »ystems  of  ermr  and  na- 
belief— ration aüsm,  viz,,  and  a  falser  idolatrous  syaieiD  of 
nature — in  their  inmost  essence  they  are  both  m\^9ltf  fake 
auJ  perniriuus^  In  thia  i^especi  there  is  nothing  to  ebooM 
lieiween  them  ;  tliey  are  alike  utterly  abominable.  Kren 
in  the  judgment  of  theology,  pantlieism,  as  the  one  extreme 
of  error  on  tlio  side  of  nature,  can  Bcareely  append  li*< 
false  and  aboniinable  than  atheism  as  the  otlier  ul> 
extreme.  Both  must  be  placed  on  the  same  Uii^ ,  . - 
•  Vol  («ire. 
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the  one  no  less  than  the  other  is  a  full  and  perfect  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  one  Eternal  Truth  and  the  Living 
God. 

Looking,  however,  to  their  external  manifestation  and 
effects — a  philosophy  of  nature  which  cloaks  its  thoroughly 
heathenish  sentiments  beneath  the  bright  and  seductive 
attraction  of  beautiful  and  highly-finished  form — ^may  per- 
haps appear  more  dangerous  and  more  pernicious  than 
rationalism,  especially  when  in  the  comparison  the  latter 
appears  under  its  more  moderate,  pliant,  and  skillfully 
modified  phases. 

But  it  IS  not  so  much  in  and  by  themselves,  and  gener- 
ally, that  we  have  here  to  consider  these  two  kinds  of  error. 
In  such  a  case  the  sentence  we  must  pass  upon  them  would 
be,  that  they  are  equally  fatal  and  pernicious.  At  present 
■we  are  rather  concerned  with  them  m  their  reference  to  our 
own  age,  and  to  that  stiiiggle  which  it  has  to  undergo  with 
them.  In  this  respect  I  can  not  hesitate  decidedly  to  pro- 
nounce rationalism  the  greater  and  the  more  dangerous  er- 
ror of  the  two.  For  not  only  has  it  struck  its  root  more 
deeply  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  is  far  more  widely  dif- 
fused, but  it  is  far  more  supple.  Parasitically  it  engrafts 
itself  on  the  truth  and  its  various  systems,  to  prey  upon 
them  the  more  successfully.  It  is  ever  ready  to  make  con- 
cessions to  and  to  capitulate  with  its  advereary,  in  order  to 
triumph  over  it  the  more  completely  in  the  end.  And  when 
it  seems  driven  altogether  mm  the  field,  it  still  holds  its 
ground  beneath  some  new  disguise.  In  short,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  determine  the  point,  if  indeed  it  is  ever  reached, 
where  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  evil  is  completely  and 
forever  eradicated.  It  is  only  life  itself — the  higher  spirit- 
ual Hfe,  that  is — and  the  true  philosophy  which  traces  and 
restores  it  in  the  mind's  triple  faculties  of  knowledge,  that 
can  can  extricate  us  from  this  dilemma  of  conflicting  en'ors, 
and  provide  the  clew  which  shall  guide  us  out  of  the  dia- 
lectical mazes  of  the  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  a  false 
philosophy  of  nature — and  such  is  every  system  that  stands 
m  hostile  opposition  to  religion,  or  attempts  to  usurp  its 
place— which  is  conceived  in  a  merely  empirical  spirit,  will 
never  prove  dangerous.  After  a  brief  and  limited  influ- 
ence, it  will  soon  ftall  into  neglect  and  oblivion.  When, 
however,  it  is  the  result  of  a  lofty  and  intellectual  effort — 
when  a  truly  great  and  comprehensive  spirit  moves  within 
it — then  will  it  soon  become  conscious  of  those  limits,  and 
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Ibelitig'  lis  own  false  poshinnr  it  will,  emlong^  fin4  tlie  pas»> 
age  to  tbe  divinOp  wliich  is  beyond  a&J  ubove  ir.  But  it 
not  easy  for  a  philosophy  of  nature  lo  be  or  at  least  lou^ 
remain  atrietly  and  ab&olutely  coniiBcd  to  itfi  o\vb  limilä 
Bfsletiif  even  because  of  the  continual  advanee  of  tlik 
encB  of  Hie.  And  aa  soon  as  it  recognizca  its  true 
second  and  subordinate  to  a  divine  philosophy«  then 
iiumediately  ce-as©  to  be  a  false  faith.  It  is  fonbwith 
ciled  to  the  truths  or  at  least  ia  already  far  on  th©  road 
ward  a  complete  recoiiciliattgn  with  it.  This  piOdi^r  jutlg^ 
tnent,  however,  can  not  in  joBtico  bo  extended  to  that  ptin- 
ihoiJaUc  science  in  which  nature  ia  as  decidedly  and  abso- 
lutely deified  as  io  any  of  the  old  Systems  of  healheuism 

Wa  have  now  completed  our  compamon  of  faith  ivnd 
fidelity  t  and  i^ketehed  tlie  picture  both  of  man 'ft  mind 
of  hid  ficience,  to  and  irom  which  they  respectively  beli 
or  issue.  We»  therefore,  leave  it  ft*ee  to  tl*e  jud^nneiat 
every  thoughtful  mind  that  reHectä  upon  itself  and  Lite 
ture  of  thin^,  and  loves  and  desires  the  truth,  to  ehoi 
and  decide  l>etween  ihem*  This  coinparison  is  ever  the 
proper  problem  of  pljilosophy  j  and  even  if  the  sketcli  aad 
delineation  of  tlieie  two  states  of  the  huinan  con8cif'iiiiiii«9 
be,  from  the  hmita  to  which  we  are  confined,  nur  "  W 
complete,  stiE  we  may  regard  this  problem  as  saK  v 

solved*  The  stiiiggle,  however,  between  belief  and  unb*^ 
lief  is  still  to  go  on  in  the  world  and  time,  but  the  victory  of 
trutli  is  reserved  to  higher  poweis  and  forces  than  man^ 

As  to  the  natutp  and  conditions  of  tliat  intellectua]  con» 
Biet  and  its  several  momenta,  n  few  remarks  must  be  added, 
on  its  i-elatiott  to,  and  bearings  on,  philosophy.     Firs!  of  all, 
I  think  the  previous  remarks  mnst  have  tended  to  throw 
light  on  a  phenomenon  which  otherwise  i»  remmrkable  tnd 
staxtling  enough.     The  good  cause,  even  when  advocated 
by  men  of  the  best  intentions  and  the  purest  zeal  for  f  fit*'r 
with  the  greatest  acuten  ess  and  a  thorough  kiiowled. 
the  truth  and  its  e^ential  principles,  nevertheless  is  biii^g^ 
»ueceBsfuU     At  the  very  best,  it  make«  an  extremeU^^H 
progress,  while  evil  error  advances  with  the  fearful  n3RP 
of  contagion*     To  account  for  this  singular  fact  it  ta  ncftoF 
ficient  to  appeal  to  the  persuasive  rhetoric  which  the  latter  faü 
at  its  command,  or  to  any  superior  power  of  intellect  in  it» 
advocates.     The  canse  lies  rather  in  the  miasmas  of  sp ini- 
ual  pestilence  which  are  spread  throughout,  and  siq  lai- 
ponded  in  the  moral  atmosphere. 
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We  should  err  greatly  were  we  to  suppose  thst  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  of  the  refutation  of  error^  could  as  easily 
be  disposed  of  as  any  civil  process  before  a  judicial  tribunal 
Here,  to  carry  the  day,  it  is  enough  completely  to  refute 
the  pretensions  of  one's  adversary,  and  to  set  forth  one's 
own  claim  in  a  clear  and  irrefragable  chain  of  legal  prooC 
But,  in  the  matter  of  philosophy  and  the  higher  truth,  how 
little  is  gained  by  the  refutation,  be  it  ever  so  complete, 
of  one  written  system  of  error,  when,  in  the  mean  while, 
two  or  three  more  spring  up  and  call  for  refutation  no  less 
than  the  first.  The  straight  road,  therefore,  of  a  calm, 
simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  luminous  and  complete  ex- 
position of  the  highest  system  of  knowledge  seems,  to  my 
mind,  a  far  more  appropriate  means  for  the  establishment 
and  diffusion  of  the  trutn  than  the  indu*ect  course  of  refut- 
ing any  false  or  erroneous  system  that  may  reign  in  a  par- 
ticular age  and  throughout  the  whole  world.  For,  in  the 
latter  course,  if  the  conti'oversy  be  at  all  searching  and 
complete,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  all  its  tortuous  wind- 
ings, at  the  risk  of  being  lost  and  entangled  in  them.  And 
even  in  the  most  favorable  case,  whore  the  refutation  is 
complete,  nothing  is  ultimately  gained  by  it  but  a  mere 
negative— the  establishing  the  untruth  of  the  refuted  system, 
together  with  the  proofs  of  that  negative. 

It  would  be  most  erroneous  to  suppose  that  this  contro- 
versy is  either  entirely  or  in  the  main  uirected  against  books 
and  leaves,  propositions  and  words.  It  looks  rather  to  the 
soul  and  spuit,  and  seeks  to  drive  away,  to  remove,  and 
banish  from  them,  and  utterly  to  extirpate,  all  the  deadly 
seeds  of  error  and  falsehood,  replacing  Üiem  by  truth  in  all 
its  fullness  and  energy,  so  as  to  win  the  minds  and  souls  of 
men  to  its  beneficent  rule. 

This,  however,  is  only  possible  by  an  individual  process 
and  a  personal  interchange  of  ideas.  For  error  and  the 
restoration  of  truth  assume  a  thousand  different  shapes, 
according  to  the  different  temperaments  of  individuals,  or 
to  the  difierent  periods  of  life  in  each.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
the  wish  or  duty  of  philosophy  to  make  this  its  principal 
aim,  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  dialogue  that  it  can  success- 
fully accomplish  the  task,  by  suiting  itself  and  closely  con- 
forming to  the  personal  character  of  individuals.  In  this 
sense,  and  on  this  account,  Plato,  and  the  other  disciples 
of  Socrates,  in  their  controversy  vrith  the  Sophists,  invaria- 
bly employed  the  dialogical  style,  and  chose  this  foim  for 
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the  exposition  of  tbeir  phllosopliLcal  views.     But  evm 

yvntten  dialogue  can  not  do  more  than  exhibit,  as  it  mt>\ 
a  vertical  section  of  the  whole  infinite  variety  of  individui 
views,  co[ivictiotis>,  and  cbaractei».    And  what  thereupon 
to  be  done  bi  order  to  iet  them  free  and  emancipate  tbi 
&om  error,  and  to  win  them  for,  and  to  611  them  with,  fbe 
truth! 

The  inner  setiie  for  the  truth  and  the  »piritiial  eye  must 
be  opened,  and  the  epirit  of  man  must  he  led  back 
reatored  to  it*  lost  center»  But  the  sou  I  must  be  won 
attracted,  totally  f  on  verted  and  endued  with  new  life*  Bi 
is  this  possible  vtitbout  eome  higher  and  diWne  power ! 
Can  it  be  accomplished  by  mnn's  ordinaiy  art  of  diapul 
tion^  even  though  it  l^e  perhap&  sufficient  for  the  ordin: 
ü-anaactiona  of  a  civil  tribunal ;  or  by  a  logical  train 
proofs,  or  by  the  ßkiUful  terms  of  a  welhTnanaged  dialoL 
m  the  absence  of  all  profounder  power  to  move  and  actuate 
lii&  soul  t 

And  such  a  higher  po%ver  and  effectual  word  of  ti 
doei  exist.  In  the  language  of  Scripture  it  m  called 
Sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  pierces  to  the  very  marrow  and 
divides  asunder  tlie  soul  and  the  epirit,  A  deep  meaning 
is  involved  in  tliis  expression  of  the  dividing  asunder  of 
Boul  and  spirit,  and  the  veTy  greateit  of  all  the  souFs  paint 
is  most  appropriately  indicated  thereby.  In  death  the 
immortal  soul  is  separated  and  departs  &om  the  body ;  but 
soul  and  spirit  stiU  continue  together  in  indissoluble  union. 
These  words,  theUi  allude  to  some  other  and  more  violent 
•eparation.  And  it  is  one^  moreover ^  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  triumph  of  truth  in  this  struggle  for  liie  aiid 
death.  For  when  error  goes  to  the  inmost  depths«  and 
reaches  to  the  very  center  of  life,  both  spirit  and  soul  gitiw 
and  adhere  togetlier«  and  the  delusion  can  not  otherwise  be 
dispelled  than  hy  the  violent  separation  of  the  twxv  Askä 
thus  the  light  suddenly  shines  upon  the  spirit  to  show  it 
the  abyss  on  whose  brink  it  stands,  while  the  soul  m  simuV 
taneously  set  fiee  from  all  the  chains  which  bind  it  to  ^ 
false  life»  and  is  thereby  completely  changed  and  converts 
In  this  way  is  the  triumph  ot  truth  over  error  and  infidcli 
effected.  Only  we  must  remember  that  the  Sword  of 
Spirit,  '*  which  pierces  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
and  spirit,  and  of  the  jointa  and  marrow»"  needs  not  alwap 
lo  be  properly  a  spoken  or  a  written  "  word/'  In  latue 
deeply-moving  catastrophe  of  a  man's  life  it  makd»  a  Stf- 
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tiDCt  and  speaking  manifestation  of  itself,  working  in  him  a 
total  change  of  his  feelings  and  sentiments.  But  the  Spirit's 
flaming  sword  of  judgment  may  be  turned  not  only  upon 
individuals,  but  also  upon  whole  nations  and  ages,  to  divert 
them  from  error  and  unbelief,  and  to  lead  them  back  to 
truth.  Lastly,  it  may  also  be  directed  toward  the  whole 
world  and  the  whole  human  I'ace ;  and  to  this  interesting 
topic,  which  in  so  many  ways  is  brought  so  immediately 
home  to  the  present  era  of  the  world,  we  shall,  in  the  course 
of  the  foUowmg  Lectures,  have  occasion  to  recur. 


LECTURE  XI, 

OF  TUE  REI-ATIOW  OF    TRUTH  AND  SCIENCE   TO  LIFEi  JÜiSSt  \ 
MIPfB  IN  ITB  APPLICATION  TO  REALITY* 


The  union  of  profountl  knowledge  with  divine  faiih^  m^ 
the  recogniiion  and  perception  of  their  unity,  is  the  mind's 
first  step  within  the  domain  of  truth  and  of  the  conscioud^ 
1)093  of  it ;  or^  rather,  the  Erst  step  in  that  gradation  by 
which  the  mind  and  conscionsneas  advance  toward  verity ; 
and  it  is  even  the  fundamental  principle  of  truth  itoelf  thai 
constitutes  thb  beginning.  The  judgment  which  tÜBcrlmi* 
Dates  and  decides  between  a  eimple  universal  belief  in  God» 
and  the  connection  of  such  a  faith  with  all  natural  and 
Bublimely  true  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  unbelief, 
false  science,  and  the  various  sy stems  of  error  on  the  other, 
forms  the  second  term  or  step  in  the  gradual  progrcsa  of 
truth  and  the  spirit  of  truth  in  the  human  consciousn^s, 
whether  of  indi\iduals,  or  of  ilie  whole  human  race,  or  of 
any  particular  period  of  its  development  These  two  sub- 
jects have  already  occupied  our  attentio»  in  the  twt*  pre- 
ceding Lectures,  The  third  point  which  the  inind  most 
attain  to  as  the  spirit  of  truth  m  more  fully  expanded,  both 
in  the  consciousness  and  in  science,  is  the  profitable  appH* 
cation  thereof  to  actual  life,  or  its  real  manifestation,  aiul 
the  practical  carrying  out  of  its  principles»  For  it  is  bf 
this  alone  that  the  divine  and  fundamental  principle  of  tnitK, 
and  that  important  faculty  of  judgment  which  separntos  and 
distinguishes  truth  and  true  science  from  ignomnce  ii«d 
error,  are  realized^  and  attain  to  their  full  end  and  per^ 
tioD.  The  consideration  of  this  mih)ect  will  form  the  baaif 
of  the  present  and  all  the  following  Lectures, 

llefoi-e,  liowever,  I  enter  upon  this  new  topic^  or  mt&mpt 
to  solve  this  third  problem  of  the  actual  applicat'f^ 
science  to  life  and  of  its  profitable  combination  thct 
I  would  wish  to  add  here  a  few  historical  retnarks  l 
syhject-matter  of  our  last  discussions,  which,  whi  It- 
serve  to  complete  and  to  illustrate  it,  will  at  the  same  tina» 
fumiaU  a  natural  and  easy  transition  to  our  present  speoh 
lationd*     The  sljuggle  and  the  aitemate  triumph  of  belief 
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and  unbelief^  as  they  gained  in  turn  the  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  men,  and  gsYe  the  dominant  tone  to  different 
ages,  or,  rather,  the  contest  of  truth  and  true  science  with 
the  different  systems  of  error  in  the  several  periods  of  the 
development  of  mankind  and  of  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect,  is  at  all  times  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  for 
philosophical  observation.  In  historical  applications  like 
the  present,  it  invariably  proves  pre-eminently  useful  and 
instructive.  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  a  few  ex- 
aniples,  and  select  such  as  are  most  immediately  connected 
with  our  subject,  or  seem  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  im- 
portant results. 

From  the  whole  history  of  the  ancient  world  I  shall  ad- 
duce but  two  illustrations :  first  of  all,  the  twofold  mental 
or  spiritual  state  of  the  primeval  times ;  and,  secondly,  the 
highest  reach  of  thought  and  knowledge  which  Greece  at- 
tained in  her  most  enlightened  days,  which  are  marked  at 
once  with  the  signs  of  nrst  maturity  and  of  earliest  decline. 
From  both  these  instances  it  will  be  my  object  to  prove  that 
truth  invariably  prevails  in  the  beginning,  and  that  it  is 
always  and  every  where  prior  to  and  antecedent  to  error. 

From  the  annals  of  modem  history  I  shall  in  like  manner 
bring  before  you  only  a  few  particularly  fruitful  instances. 
From  such  periods  of  the  world's  history  I  propose  to  show 
that  the  problem  of  science,  in  its  reference  to  life  and  its 
profitable  application,  admits  not  of  any  pure  and  complete 
solution ;  or  that  oflen  afler  an  opening  of  promise  it  sud- 
denly takes  a  wrong  direction,  and  so  misses  its  true  aim, 
and,  consequently,  the  problem  of  the  age  remains  unsolved. 
This  examination  of  the  actual  relation  subsisting  between 
science  and  life  as  it  has  been,  or  still  is,  historically  exhib- 
ited in  this  or  that  particular  epoch,  together  writh  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  questions  which  it  suggests,  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  our  enth-e  theme.  For  this  is  nothing  less 
than  the  satisfactory  exposition  and  correct  theory  of  the 
application  of  true  science  to  life,  and  of  their  profitable 
combination. 

First  of  all,  let  us  cast  our  glance  back  to  the  infancy  of 
the  human  race.  In  these  primeval  times,  we  every  wheie 
meet  with  legends  and  traditions  of  man's  divine  origin, 
mixed  up  and  interwoven  with  the  fables  and  symbols  of 
heathenism.  Now  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  heathen- 
ism, or  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  as  universally,  and, 
without  exception,  false  and  idolatrous,  or  at  least  absurd 
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and  fabulous»  But  is  thus  coti^tent  ipvitli  the  natural  eooiBe 
of  things  1 — m  it  not  probable,  or,  laiber,  tteceasaiy,  tliat^  m 
its  beginning"  at  leasts  this  chaotic  medley  of  STtnbob  ^nd 
legends  must  bare  had  &r  k&  foundation  some  "very  simple 
form  of  error,  if  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  always«  a^ 
even  from  the  very  firil,  nothing:  but  error  t 

No  doubt  the  heathenism  ot'^the  first  races,  so  &r  aa  we 
can  trace  it,  and  the  carlj  legends  and  riles  of  the  oldest 
times  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  appear  to  be  «Ireadj 
inTotved  iii  a  perpleicing  confbdon  of  the  strangciat  fafides* 
Nothing  better  are  they  thau  a  chaos  of  aymboHcal  im&goi 
of  nature,  mingled  and  inter  woven  with  some  vague  ftod 
shadowy  outlines  of  truly  spirituvJ  ideas  and  ll^oitglitfiil 
iuit0s  of  a  higher  strain,  and  also  with  ambiguauB  and  cmg* 
matical  legends  of  histoncal  troditioD.  The  whole  medley« 
moreover,  differently  developed,  according  to  the  peodiiar 
varieties  of  national  characterf  or  the  hereditary  Ibettng  ef 
tribe  and  family^  assumes  a  particular  hue  from  tfae  loetl 
eolonnp  of  these  diSerent  spheres  of  life ;  or,  marecwer,  if 
is  not  Iinfrequc4itly  the  case^  is  rem  aided  ttnd  caM  witk  nam 
combinations  by  the  arbitrary  caprices  of  the  pocüc  &Dcy. 
Who  can  hope  to  find  the  simple  dew  of  such  a  maze  t  ur 
who  will  give  us  the  threads  of  Aiiadne  to  guide  us  out  oC 
Its  intncaciee? 

It  is  true,  generally  speaking,  that  our  historical  know]* 
edge  and  research  do  not  reach  very  faj'  back.  The  Flood, 
to  which  the  traditions  of  all  people  remount,  and  whidi 
all  telluric  sciences»  whether  geography,  or  natural  history* 
or  geology,  or  whatever  other  name  they  may  bear,  dlnact- 
ly  or  indirectly  confirm,  forms  an  impasaable  gulf  betw^ea 
the  modem  and  later  fatnUy  of  man,  and  that  first  and  gi* 
gantic  race  of  the  antediluvian  world.  And  yet  citnmil 
criticism  and  historical  in%'esdgatian  are  still  able  to  dijttiii* 
guish  in  the  chaotic  congeries  of  difi'erent  mythologic^s  the 
several  strata  and  epochs,  and  can  separate  the  primsiy 
rocJc  of  the  earlier  natural  legend  &om  the  later  mythicsl 
formations.  But  even  this  primary  rock  n.^elf^  amid  the 
legends  of  primeval  timef; — Um  finst^  and  oldest,  and  fim* 
plest  basis  of  heathenism,  is  itself  hut  a  fusion  and  the  de^ 
irtM  of  some  earlier  and  precedent  eonvulsicm*  But  new 
all  legends,  eirery  mythology,  and  tinivensal  tradition,  igtw 
in  tlus  one  point.  They  concur  ht  deriving  the  oriin^i  ^ 
m^B  Jrom  God,  and  assert  that  the  first  msu,  who^^  while  ht 
proceeded  immedlately  from  God,  was  also  lite  ficit^barm 
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son  of  eartb,  in  which  he  was  placed,  because  it  was  of  a 
nature  nearest  akin  to  his  and  ours.  Now  this  same  first 
man,  as  proceeding  and  taking  his  beginning  from  God, 
could  not  well  be  without  some  knowledge  of  Him.  The 
concurrent  tradition  of  all  nations  leads,  us  to  the  idea  of 
man's  possessing  knowledge,  and  in  truth  an  immediate 
and  intuitive  knowledge  of  Grod  in  and  out  of  nature,  and 
indeed  primarily  and  principally  from  this  source,  and  on 
the  other  hand  also  of  his  having  an  immediate  and  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  nature  in  God.  And  this  exactly  is  the 
old  and  true  G^ntilism  of  the  holy  patriarchs  of  the  prime- 
val world,  if  by  this  term  we  understand  the  original  relig- 
ion of  nature,  among  the  earliest  families,  and  the  pious 
patriarchs  of  the  human  race,  as  it  is  described  in  the  lan- 
guage and  after  the  analogy  of  Holy  Writ,^  and  also  in 
Sie  ancient  traditions  which  have  grown  out  of  and  attach- 
ed themselves  to  it  Now,  according  to  the  simple  pro- 
gression of  truth,  which  is  also  that  of  God,  ana  of  the 
knowledge  of  Him,  this  revelation  of  nature  was  the  first 
and  earUest  that  was  imparted  to  man  upon  earth,  and 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  later  or  second 
revelation  of  God,  which  is  both  of  a  positive  nature  and 
is  contained  in  a  written  law,  or  written  word  and  book  of 
the  law.  And  in  the  written  revelation  this  distinction  is 
most  carefully  observed  throughout  The  divine  law, 
which  although  not  written  on  brazen  tablets,  unquestiona- 
bly existed  in  these  primeval  ages  of  a  natural  revelation, 
which  was  read  and  intuitively  understood  in  nature  her- 
self, or  immediately  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  was 
far  simpler,  and  consequently  also  easier  and  less  burden- 
some, than  the  later  law  of  the  second  revelation,  which 
was  designed  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  a  degenerate 
people,  and  for  fitting  them  to  be  a  witness  of  the  truth  to 
other  nations  of  the  world  still  more  degraded  and  benight- 
ed than  themselves.  And  in  the  same  way  this  second  rev- 
elation was  less  stringent  and  less  exalted  in  its  scope  than 
the  last  law  of  later  times,  promulgated  in  the  third  age  of 
the  world  to  all  nations  and  kindreds  of  the  earth.  For 
itbe  latter  was  not  designed  for  the  first  happy  period  of  the 
linfmcy  of  mankind,  but  for  his  last  difficult,  but  decisive 

*  In  the  book  of  Job  we  have  a  picture  of  this  earlier  and  purer  religion 
of  natore,  ae  professed  by  this  Iduxniean  Gentile,  while,  in  his  vindication 
of  himeelf,  we  read  a  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  beginnings  of  idol* 
tirf  JD  tli0  wonhip  of  lb«  boat  of  heaven,  xzxi.,  5.^7VaM. 
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etnigglo,  waicb  ii  to  end  in  tie  perfect  triniuph  of  ffo 
and  in  man's  total  emancipiLtion  m>rii  tlie  bosdia  ftnd  op- 
pressive yoke  of  original  eviL     For  the  wise  ami  omniseicst 
Father  of  all  has  given  to  every  age  of  man's  liktoij  » 

fecuUar  and  appropriate  law»  For  the  iniancy  of  tbe  I 
le  published  an  easy  rule  of  lifo^ — permitting  the  füU 
pansion  and  the  blooming  development  of  all  Hs  vital  en- 
ergies ;  but  one  of  sterner  prepamtioni  of  promise  iitd  of 
expectation,  for  his  youth.  For  hia  maturity,  laailyr  ^^ 
has  set  forth  a  law  of  determined  struggle  with  eiil,  and  of 
a  predominant  love  of  tbe  invisible,  and  even  of  perfectioa. 
And  consequently  a  new  application  of  iLe  same  law»  and 
a  new  etrengthening  for  tbe  eame  conflict,  is  to  be  loukcd 
for  in  the  last  times  of  tbe  final  consummation.  But  ßftt 
only  was  the  divine  natural  law,  as  promülgated  to  man  in 
tbe  earliest  ages,  far  different  from  tbat  of  later  times,  jmA 
tbe  subsequent  stages  of  a  furtber  development  of  wJT«al* 
ed  knowledge,  Tbis  Immc^diate  revelation,  and  inttiiiivc 
knowledge  of  nature,  was  likewise  very  dissimilar  to  tbe 
artificially  elaborate  and  complicated  systems  of  phymcal 
science.  For  these  bave  principally  to  trace  out  and  to  nv 
■rert  to  tbe  original  source  of  life^  and  of  tlie  full  truth  tif 
nature,  although  even  on  this  right  road  of  return  wc  nxv 
not  always  nearest  to  the  end,  even  when  we  seem  to  have 
made  tbe  greatest  advance  in  that  direction.  But  as  lli© 
first  man  recognized  God  in  nature,  and  not  merely  nnd*?T' 
stood,  but  immediately  perceived,  and,  as  it  were,  saw^t^mi 
He  was  there»  therefore  nature  ako  was,  in  &  certain  mcrw- 
ure,  transparent  to  his  eye  in  God,  And  alihoue:h  \m 
knowledge  of  nature  was  in  tbe  highest  degree  simple^ 
siill  did  it  even  on  tbat  account  penetrate  more  deeply  inui 
its  inmost  secrets.  It  was  rendered  tbei^by  more  tbr/v 
ougbly  vital  and  endued  with  power.  One  migbt  almo* 
call  it  a  natural  force  within  bim,  similar  to  and  akiu  ti> 
those  witbout  bim.  For  generally  in  tbose  early  og@  d 
tbe  world,  man  possessed  many  higher  energies  and  Ma^ 
powers  in  and  over  nature,  which  subsequently  were  a 
tii^ely  withdrawn  from  him,  or  whicb  in  later  timeSr  na  woo 
derful  pbenomena,  formed  singular  exceptiGOA  to  Dianas  9t 
dinary  endowments. 

We  are,  perhaps,  only  toomncb  disponed  to  ima<n' 
tbe  ancient  race  before  th©  Flood  resembled  in  evi 
dcukr  a  later  and  even  tbe  present  generation.     t>uT 
«septions  of  it^  as  regards  botb  jtB  virtuos  and  ita  vicnv  I 
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io  nowise  great  and  wonderful  enough.  In  the  first  place, 
it  18  highly  probable  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  globe  was 
at  that  period  totally  difierent  from  what  it  is  in  the  present 
day,  and  that  consequently  both  the  food  and  manner  of 
linng  in  those  days  were  süso  dissimilar  from  our  own.  If 
any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  best  and  oldest  historiccd 
testimonies  on  these  points,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
primeval  race — at  least  the  generations  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Deluge— were  of  gigantic  stature,  and  that  their 
mental  powers  and  faculties  were  on  a  correspondent  scale 
of  magnitude.  In  perfect  conformity  with  these  other  pro- 
portions, the  Scripture  also  assigns  to  those  antedilurian 
races  a  duration  of  existence,  which,  as  compared  with  our 
own  standard  of  the  average  life  of  man,  is  equally  gigantic. 
And  so  little  of  antecedent  improbability  is  there  in  this 
statement,  that  to  get  rid  of  it  commentators  have  been 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  far-fetched  and  arbitra- 
ry, and,  in  fact,  most  untenable  and  groundless  hypotheses. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  such  corporeal  advantages  and 
length  of  life  which  the  first  patriarchs  of  the  human  race 
enjoyed,  must  have  been  hignly  ^vorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  intellectual  gifls  and  immediate  intuition,  as 
founded  on  a  living  natural  faith,  so  long  as  they  were 
rightly  used  and  directed  toward  God,  as  their  proper 
object.  And  in  the  same  way  their  tendency  to  fearful 
corruption,  under  an  impious  and  sinful  employment  of 
th^r  great  mental  endowments,  must  bo  equally  evident. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  confess  our  inadequacy  to  form 
a  conception  of  the  height  to  which  they  attained  in  either 
state  wnich  would  be  in  any  way  proportionate  to  the 
truth.  It  is,  however,  an  invariable  principle  of  develop- 
ment, confij-med  by  the  observation  of  nature,  and  a  careful 
induction  of  historical  facts«  that  all  that  is  greatest  and  no- 
blest, if  it  once  begins  to  degenerate  and  corrupt,  reaches 
in  its  corruption  and  degeneracy  the  worst  and  most  fear- 
ful extremes.  And  so  it  appears  to  have  been  with  this 
gigantic  and  gigantically  endowed  race  of  the  antediluvian 
world. 

In  modem  times,  a  great  German  philosopher,  who  flour- 
ished toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  contuiy,  and  was 
no  less  famous  £ot  his  historical  learning  than  for  his  mathe- 
matical discoveries,  made  the  memorable  remark,  that  the 
last  sect  in  the  whole  development  of  Christian  revelation, 
and  toward  the  close  of  modern  history — the  last  sect,  and 
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alao  ih&  most  prevalent  and  mmi  fear^l,  would  \m  thai  of 
atfaei&m.  This  dictum«  at  the  time  at  which  It  wis  tm> 
nounced,  which  wns  ioinewher©  about  the  traneitioti  from 
the  anxiety  and  oppression  of  the  Heventecnth  centtiry  tki 
the  Dnlightenment  and  self-complaisancy  of  the  eigbteentfa^ 
must  hay©  appeared  a  perfect  paradox.  But  now  that  Its 
fiilfilliDeiiC  sf^ems,  both  10  oar  eyes  mad  undoi^ranilbg,  «0 
eloae  at  hand»  we  recognise  with  amazement«  not  to 
say  with  a  slight  feeling  of  horror,  its  deep  oiacuhr 
toith* 

Now,  as  I  he  beg^uniug  and  the  end  often  b<?ar  a  wotider* 
fill  resemblance  to  each  other,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
fif^t  sect  was  of  the  same  kind  and  nature  as  it  has  bt*eti  pre* 
dieted  that  the  final  heresy  will  be,  A  mere  dead  unbt^licf 
and  purely  negative  atheism,  ii  is  true^  can  as  little  have  pro- 
vailed  in  those  times  aa  a  s}'m  bolic ally  degraded  and  imnuff- 
ally  materializing  heathenbm.  For  it  was  only  alter  ihc 
higher  maglcml  powers  were  withdravi^  from  man,  that  the 
fancy  became  in  this  sense^  and  to  such  an  extreme  degfrc^ 
symbolical  and  figurative.  Or^  perhapi»  we  may  mon?  cor* 
rectly  say,  that  of  all  high  endowments  now  lost  funnw,  a 
purely  figurative  fkncy  was  all  that  remained ;  whereupOEt, 
m  opposition  to  it,  the  other  erroneous  extreme  of  sbanct 
thought  gradnaily  attained  to  a  greater  and  midlife  dere^ 
opmenL  And  we  may  with  good  reaaon  aatomie,  that 
witli  this  feadul  catastrophe  the  very  coDScioitsitnas  of 
man  was  essentially  altei^  and  changed.  Of  tite  w3d 
and  lawleas  atate  of  the  generations  belbre  die  Plnodt 
we  can  not^  perhaps,  form  a  Juster  conceptioa  than  by 
regnnling  it  as  an  open  rebeliioti  and  orgamxed  iwsH 
of  man  against  his  Maker  and  benefactor,  a  eoin|il0D 
and  visible  supremacy  of  the  e^il  principle  and  tha  wickoJ 
jipints  on  earth,  and  an  intimate  union  between  man  tal 
the  devü  It  mmd  have  resembled  the  description  whi<4i  w« 
meet  with  in  some  old  books  of  the  future  reign  of  antidiraC 
Such  a  state  of  things  may  justly  be  denominaled  athesoi* 
Bat,  however  this  may  be,  and  whatever  coucepticm  we  wmj 
form,  and  whatever  historical  shape  we  may  ^ve  to  par* 
ticulani  in  this  domain  (where»  alter  aU«  we  can  not  g^ 
beyond  conjecture  and  presumptioos^  or,  it  tnay  be*  hjj^ 

theitical  hiMory,  based  on  probaoüities},  one  gr^^ ^  --rbf 

is  iuconteatable.     Truly  noble,  in  those  primem^  r  t 

pure  natural  faith,  must  bave  been  ibe  mCeOectuaj  no  wen 
ftud  devuiopment  of  [he  fli^t  ancaaiciES  of  ihm  wodd  til 
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these  great  progenitois  of  the  haman  race,  and  fearful,  in 
the  same  degree,  must  have  been  the  fall  and  comiption 
which  followed  the  abuse  of  those  high  privileges.  Fur 
man's  mental  powers,  still  subsisting  iu  the  plenitude  of 
their  productive  energy,  and  his  lordship  over  nature  being 
undisturbed,  his  corruption  must  have  generated  the  wild- 
est and  most  monstrous  excesses.  Consequently,  amid  the 
universal  reign  of  evil  and  wickedness,  the  only  course  that 
remained  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion, and  the  complete  renovation,  or,  rather,  a  new  com- 
mencement of  mankind. 

But  the  corruption  of  later  times,  though,  in  truth,  on  a 
lees  scale,  has  likewise  been  very  great,  liapid,  too,  has 
been  the  passage  from  good  to  evil.  Moreover,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  in  the  piimeval  ages  of  a  vivid  natural  faith, 
and  of  a  life  according  to  nature,  that  separation  between 
life  and  nature  that  exists  in  these  later  times  could  not 
well  have  taken  place — nay,  at  such  a  period  it  is  totally 
inconceivable.  On  the  contrary,  science  and  life  must  have 
been  in  perfect  unison.  And  this  is  true,  not  only  of  the 
virtuous  knowledge  in  the  first  happy  epoch  of  the  world's 
goldcm  age,  but  also  of  the  wicked  ideas  and  the  demoniac 
efibrts  of  error  in  the  succeeding  periods  of  gigantic  bewil- 
derment and  arrogant  enmity  to  God.  It  is  by  reason  of 
this  unity  between  life  and  knowledge  that  this  instance  be- 
longs to  that  gradation  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
in  the  different  ages  of  the  world. 

Quite  otherwise,  however,  was  it,  in  this  respect,  with 
Grecian  philosophy.  In  the  most  enlightened  days  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  we  behold  it  either  coming  forward  in  direct 
opposition  to  Ufe,  especially  in  its  public  aspect  of  politics 
and  religion,  or  else  as  absolutely  esoteric,  retiring  alto- 
gether and  estranged  from  active  duties.  Now,  in  addu- 
cing the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy  as  my  second  in- 
stance, and  as  an  eminently  important  moment  in  tho 
history  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  ancient 
world,  my  object  is  to  show  that  in  the  same  way  that,  ac- 
cording to  all  grounds  of  analogy,  a  simpler  natural  faith, 
as  the  simple  religion  of  the  first  patriarchs  of  the  human 
race,  preceded  the  later  form  of  heathenism  into  which  the 
worship  of  the  Gentiles  so  wildly  and  so  fearfully  de- 
generated— so,  also,  in  the  philosophy  of  Gi-eece,  its  later 
systems  and  sects,  which  were  so  thoroughly  false  and 
pemidous»  were  preceded  by,  at  least,  a  comparatively 
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better  and  higher  view — hf  ft  pur«r  theory  of  sdetice  aq 
of  truth. 

For  thoygh  the  oldest  philosopliers  of  the  Ionian 
held  water»  or  air,  or  fire,  to  be  the  ground  and  princiji 
of  all  thingaj  and  built   on  such  hypotheses  their  ^  ' 
theory  of  nature,  nevertbeleas  we  should,  in  all  proba 
greatly  eiT,  were  we,  on  that  account,  to  charge  them 
or  to  suspect  them  of  tnaleriahätn*     They  understood  the 
elemc^ntSf  not  in  the  ordinary«  but  in  a  Bpiritual  aud  hving" 
eanaQ^  as  tlio  elements  of  universal  Hfe,  and»  at  the  L^^me 
lii^e,  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge  a  higher  spirit  opcr 
in  and  above  nature,  and  God's  aU-dispoaing  intolliL 
Of  Heraclitus,  who  made  hre  the  essential  ground  aiü 
principle  of  all  things,  we  know,  %vith  Imtoncal  eeii 
that,  notwithsiauditig,  his  philosophy  and  view  of  the  nm* 
verse  was^  ia  the  highest  degree^  ideal  and  spiritual.     And 
the  same  is  tniB  also  of  Anaxagoras,  tlie  teacher  oif  Soc- 
ratesu     Much,  too,  that  would  do  great  credit  to  the  ge«- 
enil  spirit  of  thought  and  science  of  that  period,  might  be» 
adduced  from  the  venerable  founder  of  the  valuable  art  of 
medicine,  and  alik)  fi^om  his  achoolp  were  die  present  thu 
appropriate  place.     The  simple  fact,  too,  that  Socrate«  pro- 
ceeded from  out  of  this  Ionian  school,  would  alone  di^pcXM 
me  to  form  a  favorable  opinion  of  it  in  its  earliest  Hiait; 
and  it  i^  gPDatly  to  be  regretted  that  our  informatloii  wor 
cemiiig  the  oldest  of  those  great  thinkers  is  so  scanty,  ami 
its  details  so  unceitain  and  &o  little  to  be  depended  on,  th&t 
it  m  impossible  to  form  auy  settled  and  definite  judgoMiit 
on  the  matter. 

When,  however,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  re^ 
spirit  and  value  of  Grecian  philosophy  in  general,  *^- 
of  its  special  branches,  schools,  and  epochs,  we  must  ado^ 
as  the  fundamental  rule  of  our  judgment  the  univensa.!  io^ 
mas  of  man*s  pure  and  utjconupted  feolings  or  judgmeoL 
Taking  for  our  standard  the  natural  belief  in  a  Uvin^  inJ 
personal  God,  and  in  an  everlasting  and  ail-ruling  &v 
tbe  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  freedom  of  tisL 
together  with  the  immutable  principles  and  Ideas  of  jostioi^ 
honor,  morality,  and  virtue,  we  must,  in  this  ea«e   f^if  rfnHv 
exclude  all  the  special  doctrinea  of  a  positive  t 
must  not  look  for  or  require,  in  so  early  an  ^':^e. 
the  further  derelopment  of  later  periods  W'-iij^i  r     .u- 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  wonder  at,  or  lo  urge  it  it»  n  m|itv«*i 
against  Pythagoras  or  Plato,  if  among  their  doctziiiai  n« 
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meet  with  ideas,  which,  strictly  understood,  ara  not  perfect- 
ly consistent  with  Christianity.  Rather  is  it  a  matter  for 
surprise  and  congratulation  that  diey  knew  and  were  aware 
o£,  had  anticipated  and  taught,  so  much  that  a  later  date 
first  placed  in  a  fuller  light,  and  made  the  common  property 
of  all  men.  This,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  and  conclusion 
on  this  suhject  entertained  in  the  first  century  hy  the  great- 
est and  best-informed  of  the  fathers  of  Christian  doctrine 
«nd  science. 

This  highly  religious  tendency  and  perception  which  we 
recognize  in  Pythagoras,  for  instance,  or  in  Plato— this 
anticipation  by  science  of  the  ideas  of  Christianity,  of 
principles  which,  with  this  exception,  belong  to  the  Christ- 
tan  era  of  the  world's  history,  could  not  have  been  with- 
out God.  We  must,  in  short,  recognize  therein  a  higher 
providence.  We  may  accordingly  justly  regard  Grecian 
philosophy,  in  its  better  spirit  and  elements,  as  forming  on 
its  part  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  and  a  scientific  intro- 
duction to  Christianity,  of  a  special  and  peculiar  kind. 

Now,  among  those  whose  observations,  and  sciences,  and 
endeavors  were  throughout  directed  Godward,  the  Pytha- 
goreans stand  highest  and  foremost.  'We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  fact,  that  in  physical  science  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  and  the  most  important  of  all  that 
our  history  of  discoveries,  within  the  last  three  centuries,  is 
■o  proud  o£  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  their  knowledge 
even  outran  our  own,  and  in  all  probability  they  were  not 
without  some  insight  into  those  mysteries  of  creation,  about 
which  our  philosophy  of  nature  has  within  the  last  half 
century  excited  so  much  wonder  and  admiration.  It  is 
also  probable,  we  observed,  that  by  their  theory  of  num- 
bers we  are  not  to  understand  the  ordinary  formulae  of 
Miathematics,  nor  the  usual  arbitrary  play  with  them  in 
which  science  so  often  indulges,  but  rather  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intrinsic  and  divine  law  of  nature  and  of  life 
according  Do  its  everlasting  structure  and  immutable  foun- 
dations, or  according  to  tiw  vicissitudes  of  its  critical  times 
and  seasons.  But  here  it  may  be  asked — whence  had  they 
all  this  1  how,  without  the  telescope,  and  with,  at  best,  a 
retj  defective  system  of  mathematics,  and  an  imperfect  art 
•f  calculation,  did  they  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
astronomical  system  of  the  universe  ?  To  start  the  hy- 
iKithesis,  that  they  learned  and  borrowed  it  all  from  the 
Egyptiaoa,  would  only  be  to  remove  the  question  a  step 
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faitlier  back^  rnnd  net  really  to  answer  U*  But  ereo  if  m 
were  to  admit  the  fact,  such  an  aMumptioti  would  tmift  tl 
regards  the  esssential  queacion  with  respect  lo  lb©  Fytbi- 
goi-eans  antl  tbo  origin  of  their  scieDCcr«  inertase  ihesr 
meiits  and  their  glory.  For  in  Ute  same  way  as  we  ob- 
eerved  on  an  earher  occasion,  with  reference  to  Moea»^  aad 
the  Hebrews,  it  tnu^t  have  been  by  the  excrciae  of  a  rate 
wiadotDf  that  while  they  selected  aU  that  was  best  and  mqü 
valuable  in  Egyptian  science,  they  rejected  bo  much  ittat 
wa3  peniicious,  and  laid  aside  so  much  that  was  hkelv  to 
lead  them  astray,  and  even  the  impious  magical  supersta- 
tianü  that  were  to  be  found  there* 

In  much  later  times,  and  even  down  to  our  own  days, 
the  name  of  the  Pythagorean  scho<ji  and  science  has  bwi 
ft^rced  to  serve  a^  a  cloak  for  every  noxious  farrago  of  myt> 
ticism,  aa  alao  that  of  the  Neo^Platonists  has  been  maik 
the  eyinbol  of  every  \'isionary  e^ttravapfance.  But  even  if 
{what,  however,  I  greatly  doubt)  an  historical  cannccticni 
can  be  shown  to  subsist  between  the  ao-called  Pytlbago« 
re  ans  of  later  times  and  tlie  earlier  and  genuine  idiool, 
notliing  further  would  follow  irom  «uch  a  fact,  than  a 
confiitnalion  of  my  general  position.  It  would  but  fumirii 
an  additional  proof  that  all  that  is  groate;^!^  noblostf  aod 
most  beautiful,  when  it  once  begins  to  degenerate  and 
corrupt,  invariably  reaches  a  proportionate  deptti  of  cor* 
ruption  and  degeneracy»  and  assutnes  the  w^oist  and  wildett 
aspect  of  deformity. 

As  cmicems  the  inBuence  of  this  school  of  U^  ind  itt 
political  aims  and  tendencies,  wfaich  were  unf|uesticmibly 
part  of  the  general  design  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrioei 
all  this  must  be  judged  of  in  conibrmity  with  Greek  notliiitf 
and  habiH«  and  with  reference  to  the  un&ctrled  aod  ^m- 
ordered  state  of  the  several  Grecian  commnnitii--.     *nils 
being  granted,  it  wiU  appear  that  a  simple  but  1 
was  the  basis  of  their  firatemity.     By  forming 
ened   aristocracy  of  highly   cufiivated  mmds,   of   s 
scieutiiic  attainments,  and  of  pure  and  noble  lnur,^< 
hoped  to  establish  a  new  and  better  polity,  mich  n> 
check  tlie   reigning  anarchy  and    revolutionary  »y 
democracy,   which   distmcted   all    the   republics,   w. 
smaller  or  greater,  into  which  Greece  was  at  that  unir 
divided.    But  the  evil  had  become  too  great,  and  ill  powcc 
was  irresistible.     But  tho  whole  enierpiise  fatltHU  aad  iü 
fikHnre  entmiled  the  disaolutlun  of  the  Pythaguieitu  society. 
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Many  similar  views  and  political  designs,  which  Plato 
subsequently  ingrafted  on  his  own  philosophy,  in  like  man- 
ner remain^  nothing  more  than  ideas,  and  led  to  no  prac- 
tical result  A  far  more  considerable  influence  on  life  and 
its  relations  was  exercised  by  the  Sophists.  Considered  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  they  were  truly  and  properly  per- 
nicious demagogues,  and,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  terra,  the 
flatterers  of  the  populace.  Not  only  did  they  undermine 
the  outward  national  worship,  with  its  poetical  and  heredi- 
tary associations,  but  also  overthrew  the  inward  religion  of 
good  principles  and  of  moral  sentiments.  In  short,  they 
practically  taught  a  true  moral  atheism,  and  succeeded  in 
making  it  the  prevailing  and  ruling  principle  in  the  conduct 
ofKfe. 

At  this  stage  of  Grecian  philosophy,  we  witness,  for  the 
first  time,  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  The  true  and  good 
science  which  directs  itself  to  the  Godlike  and  divine,  is 
unable  to  attain  to  any  lasting  or  pervading  influence  on  the 
lives  of  men :  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  false  and  evil 
sophistic  gradually  gaining  a  complete  ascendency  amid  the 
general  demoralization  of  society,  and  the  growing  anarchy 
df  the  political  community,  which,  thoroughly  corrupt  and 
degenerate,  only  rose  out  of  one  revolution  to  fall  immedi- 
ately into  another.  Or,  rather,  this  false  sophistic,  and  this 
moral  and  political  anarchy,  were  perfectly  one  together, 
so  far  at  least  as  two  destructive  principles  can  ever  be  or 
be  brought  in  unison. 

The  complete  alienation  which  now  existed  between  the 
better  science  and  life,  and  especially  public  life,  is  most 
disdnctly  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  among  the 
Grecian  philosophers  of  later  times — in  Aristotle,  and  the 
position  he  occupied  in  his  own  age  and  nation.  This 
acute  thinker,  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence,  collected 
together  all  the  most  eminent  results  of  the  science,  and  the 
most  remarkable  thoughts  of  earlier  times.  Examining 
and  analyzing  them  with  great  critical  acumen,  and  with  a 
comprehensive  survey,  he  formed  them  into  a  new  whole, 
and  arranged  them  into  a  system  of  his  own,  completer 
and  fuller  than  had  ever  before  been  attempted  or  accom- 
plished. 

We  can  not,  perhaps,  estimate  too  highly  or  admire  too 
mach  this  great  master  of  human  subtilty,  whether  for  his 
intellectual  powers  and  extent  of  learning,  or  even  as  a 
writer.    Still  we  must  not  forget  that  in  his  system  were 
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eontsmed  the  germ  and  evident  tendency  to  the  two  chlö 
fiittns  of  phil^isophical  error^^naturaiism  on  ihe  one  ftide, 
and  rationalistn  on  the  other.  And  ^o  we  6nd  tliat  in  i 
laler  timea  of  the  following  centuries^  each  of  these 
ftystems,  accoiding  as  the  occasion  favored  the  ooe  or  i 
other,  were  drawn  out  from  the  AnstoteUan  doctrine^  to  i 
ceive  a  fiirther  and  a  distincter  development.  In  hb  doc- 
trine on  the  Godhead,  he  can  least  of  all  stand  a  severe  and 
rigtjroiB  cntldsm.  And  in  man  y^  paints,  aa,  for  instance»  in 
his  notion  of  the  absolute  setf^sumciency  of  the  nea 
approximates  hut  too  closely  to  the  idealistie  Yiew^ 
we  have  already  design aied  aü  the  tmnsitioQ  to  scl 
ftlhetsnu 

It  was  only  in  a  Teiy  remote  and  distant  age  that 
totle  attained  to  a  very  great  importance  and  atitbority* 
his  own  day  he  did  but  form  a  tery  inconsiderable  seh 
which  exercised  far  less  influence  on  public  life  than  rvro 
othrr  sects,  in  whose  history  the  deveWpmesit  of  Gveciin 
pbiloaophy  finds  iti  eloee. 

The  system  of  the  Stoies»  with  its  stem  and,  conae(|iiestly« 
iiDpraeiicabb  theory  of  iilorala,  iti  doctrine  of  absotol«  oe^ 
eeesicy  and  bund  fetalkm^  anDounces  itself  at  onee  bs  ida^ 
tieal  with  an  austere  ratieo a lisuL  At  the  same  timet  ttuler 
the  teaching  of  the  Bpicuieans,  a  soft  and  eSeminaie  ttUp 
uralism  became  almest  universally  prevalent.  And  wlitlsb 
in  another  and  newer  fbrnOp  it  gradually  assumed  the  plaice 
of  the  old  mythical  heathenism,  which  daily  fell  more  and 
more  into  neglect  and  disrepute,  it  still  retaisied  the  ohl 
heathen  sentiment,  and  a  careless  and  undisturbed  tndiAsr* 
ence  in  inactive  bliss  aod  self-enjeyment«  as  it  was  6vaa 
ascribed  and  imputed  to  the  gotk,  was  introduced  imo  KA^ 
and  extolled  as  the  true  wisdom.  ThuSp  then,  while  on  tlie 
one  hand  the  foundation  was  laid  Ibr  that  insensibility  with 
which  the  wide-epreadi&g  and  growing  eoiruptioii  um  tJM 
afipipach  of  Urn  geoei«!  tain  wet»  conteinplaied,  mv  cm  tW 
oiter  hand,  the  apathy  eC  Um  Stowi  was  not  em.9ßüf  Am 
right  kind  of  sentiment  to  fimiali  a  check  or  i 
In  dns  aybaiidc  lndifleR»ce. 

ÄB  eoaeenM  the  felttkms  of  pnhUe  !&»  >^  «ocial  < 
mtinity»  and  the  etate,  the  Stoieal  doctrine  appaain,  no  dooli^ 
in  a  worthier  and  a  better  Ü^t.  On  llua  aocovat  ii  waasksh 
hmt)ä  among  its  adhereala  ahoaiBt  all  the  gie^  «tiiiritfig 
dkat  Erad  itom  the  last  timea  of  the  Eepdblic  dowm  to  iki 
of  the  Kmpiiet    CooricUnod,  howvnrt  h  , 
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themselyes,  and  scientifically  regarded,  both  systems  must 
be  looked  upon  simply  as  the  last  chemical  decomposing 
process,  or  the  initiatory  putrifying  state  of  all  higher  sci- 
ence and  philosophical  reflection  among  the  Greeks.  On 
the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  Grecian  science  and  phi- 
losophy have  exercised  no  influence  at  all  on  life,  or  at 
least,  either  a  very  inadequate,  or  such  as  has  proved  radi- 
cally baneful  and  pernicious. 

But  now,  in  the  very  center  of  man's  history — ^in  the 
transition-point  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world 
— science  and  life  were  again  at  unison,  as  at  the  beginning. 
And  this  was  eflected  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  science 
in  another  form.  For  most  assuredly  we  shall  not  err  in 
giving  this  name  to  a  new  living  and  spiritual  power,  which, 
totally  changing  and  giving  an  entirely  new  direction  to  the 
arbitrary  views,  sentiments,  and  principles  of  public  and 
private  life,  and  also  to  the  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  in 
the  age  and  in  the  world,  was  strong  enough  to  triumph, 
not  only  over  heathenism  itself,  but  also  over  the  science 
and  phüosophy  of  its  most  enlightened  nations.  Now  this 
new  mode  of  thinking,  which  came  forward  in  the  full  cer- 
tainty of  the  most  undoubting  faith  and  the  highest  intcnial 
illumination,  had,  so  far  as  it  is  right  and  allowable  to  call 
it  a  science,  a  very  different  form  and  scope  fi'om  all  that 
has  previously  and  usually  been  so  called.  For  it  issued 
out  of  the  very  depths  of  life,  and  received  from  love — a 
divine  love,  that  is — ^its  first  diflusion  and  establishment. 
Consequently,  it  was  a  thoroughly  living  science,  or,  as 
being  perfectly  clear  and  certain  in  itself;  a  new  scientific 
Hfe,  which,  moreover,  proceeded  from  this  its  firat  starting- 
point,  was  able  to  penetrate  into  all  the  other  forms  of  pub- 
lic life  and  of  the  anterior  systems  of  science,  and  by  adopt- 
ing or  remodeling  them,  give  to  itself  therein  a  further  and 
more  universal  development. 

But  here,  also,  the  divine  impulse  from  above  encounter- 
ed the  usual  partial  or  entire  resistance  from  below.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  new  living  wisdom,  which,  in  its  essence,  is 
one  with  life,  and  which,  therefore,  the  more  it  is  developed 
only  unfolds  this  unity  the  more  universally  and  the  more 
immutably,  was  not,  at  the  firat,  universally  adopted,  or  did 
not  become  every  where  predominant.  Moreover,  evea 
T^here  it  was  received,  and  its  authority  acknowledged,  ite 
leception  was  often  little  more  than  external.  It  was  not 
mdmitted  as  a  living  principle  into  all  the  depths  of  the  aou^ 
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or  improafied  od  all  the  habits  and  tandetieies  of  tte  mitii 
[|r<^alj.  And  even  wliercs,  in  some  degree  at  least,  it  wa* 
adopted  in  the  inner  man  witli  full  aad  sincere  lore^  it  w^^H 
oflen  nothing  more  than  an  undeveloped  geiTn  of  the  futtd^H 
atid  of  a  higher  life^  Isolated  bj  itself,  and  standing  npttlt, 
it  remained  ßhut  up  within  the  iniuoBt  bosom,  without  ai 
the  same  time  penetrating,  reanimating,  and  giving  a  tMW 
life  and  shape  to  all  the  other  life^lemcntä  of  the  coisscktitt* 
iiesB  and  the  productions  of  human  science.  I 

ThuSf  dien,  it  was  only  too  possible  for  etror  to  End  its     i 
enlrsTice  even  hei^  also«     And  it  li  remarkable  that  ttcrtk      i 
its  principal  forms«  such  as  in  varying  shapes  the  hititory  of     ' 
philosophy  is  constantly  presenting  to  us  in  the  diflerent 
epochs  of  its  progress,  here  again  most  distinctly 
tnemselves  v^^ith  all  tlie  features  of  their  intellectu 
ognotny  plainly  marked,  and  with  the  still  more  ofivii 
öonerast  of  their  intrinsic  diversity.     A  philosophy  of 
tare  more  or  less  vision ory  and  fanciful  w^s  the  conn 
basis  of  the  various  Gnostic  sects.     With  tbeir  long 
of  imaginary  emanations  frumi  the  Deity,  resembling  in 
slight  degree  the  old  heathen  genealogies  of  the  gods,  tl 
would,  had  they  triumphed,  have   converted  Christiani 
into  a  similar  mythology ,  though  of  a  more  phUodoi 
character.     In  the  Ariatis,  on  the  contrary ,  and  oil 
drod  sects  befiire  and  after  them,  we  recognize  rai 
spirit  of  rationalism f  which ^  dwelling  on  eonae  point 
or  theory,  with  a  show  of  rigor  and  accuracy«  while, 
rently.  it  dij^ntes  only  about  words,  is,  in  fact,  imd* 
the  laudation  of  the  most  essential  ideaa^ 

All  them  parties,  however,  as  they  originated,  m  di9f 
alflo  disappeared,  witbm  the  first  m&  or  dgbt  cotma 
of  our  eiiL  It  woSf  therefore«  impossible  far  llteir  pef^ 
nicious  induonc^?  to  gain  a  deep  hold  of  W&,  At  lea«t  it 
was  neither  univeti&al  nor  permanent^  Yet  by  tbcts  iSw 
aidof  of  a  first  love  waa  cooled.  And  sad,  indeed»  hm 
been  the  loss  aa  regards  the  fullness  of  hving  enerfj»  aail 
aveii  in  reapect  of  profounder  wisdom« 

The  h]«to]^  of  the  middle  ages  again  presents  a  me 
and  singular  phenomenon.  On«  great  mind  and  wiilar 
of  antiquity,  whose  inllueaice  in  his  own  day  waa  &r  fiiMB 
eattemve,  became  at  this  dale,  in  a  most  rrmarkable  loa^ 
Oer»  the  problem  and  center  of  scientific  inquiry,  F^ 
aerera]  eenturies  the  human  mind  waa  laboriDiialj  en§a^ 
la  dispnting  afaoul  the  pbiloeophy  of  Aiiatoda.    Ami  A 
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though  men  did  not  understand  it — ^not,  at  least,  its  deeper 
meaning,  for  they  lacked  the  first  and  most  essential  qualifi- 
cations, and  also  the  requisite  means  for  such  a  purpose 
— this  apparently  aimless  disputation,  and  this  unsolved 
problem,  was,  nevertheless,  not  without  great  and  mani- 
fold influence  on  their  ovim  and  the  following  ages.  It 
has  had  a  permanent  effect  on  the  whole  frame  of  man's 
life  and  being. 

Of  the  two  wholly  different  aspects  which,  as  we  have 
already  so  often  remarked,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
presents,  it  was  probably  not  its  fi*uits  of  rationalism  (for, 
at  this  period,  such  were  generally  regarded  as  forbidden) 
that  throughout  the  great  part  of  the  then  civilized  world 
excited  so  mcredible  a  fondness  for  this  all-absorbing  and 
all-understanding  system.  Its  attraction  lay  rather  in 
some  great  and  mysterious  knowledge  of  nature.  And 
the  desire  for  these  intellectual  treasures  was  not  a  little 
heightened  by  the  fact,  that,  in  general,  they  were  inac- 
cessible. 

In  the  little  intercourse  subsisting,  at  this  period,  be- 
tween distant  nations  and  lands,  and  the  almost  total 
separation  of  the  East  from  the  West,  it  was  only  through 
the  Arabic  versions,  or  Latin  translations  molded  again 
upon  these,  that  any  knowledge  of  this  philosophy  could 
be  drawn.  This  must  have  led,  it  is  obvious,  to  a  wide 
deviation  from  the  true  sense  and  critical  spirit  of  the 
author.  Its  original  aim  must  have  been  generally  missed. 
For,  however  highly  we  may  be  disposed  to  estimate  the 
intellectual  merits  of  the  Arabians,  as  writers  of  their 
native  history,  or  in  poetiy,  or  in  any  other  science,  they 
are  notoriously  deficient  in  the  true  critical  spirit.  Their 
total  and  universal  want,  in  this  respect,  is  especially 
evident  whßn  they  are  compared  with  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  this  critical  acuteness,  whether  false  or  true,  sprung 
up  and  reached  its  greatest  height. 

Strange,  no  doubt,  and  singular  is  it  at  first  sight,  to 
view  this  old  master  of  philosophical  thought  and  science, 
who,  on  the  whole,  is  so  pei-fectly  heathen,  suddenly  re- 
ceived among  the  medievsd  theologians,  and  taking,  as  it 
were,  his  seat,  and  giving  his  voice  among  them.  Still, 
if  men  of  great  mental  powers  and  authority  sought  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  matter — both  of 
the  much-disputed  works  of  this  writer,  this  Aristotle,  so 
strangely  disguised  in  his  new  motley  dress  of  Arabic 
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Latin,  and  also  uf  the  vplumlnous  labois  bestowed  ii[ 
htm — wc  muäi  look  upon  this  procedure  as  analogous 
that  of  die  thoughtful  physician,  who,  in  tho  midst  oi 
wide-spretid   pealUencD   u.iid  inevitable   cootagion»  preJ^ 
to  inoculate  it  hiuiselfr  in  ordei'  the  mot^  aaielv  to 
and  to  cure  it.     In  short,  üb   the   ca^e  really  staniJs,     _ 
miiBt  look  on  these  illustrious  men  in  two  JjBtinct  lights 
On  the  one  hand  we  must  5ce  in  them  the  Churcli'a  venür« 
able  tea  che  t^,  and  the  sagacious  and  discriminating  \h\ 
logians  of  tlic  day ;  on  the  other,  the  scbolai^lic  interprei 
of  Aristotte,  who  had  now  become  a  necessary  evil  ftir 
Christian  middle  ages. 

Tliis^  however,  and  wbaievor  else  was  the  matter  anj 
object  of  such  subtile  disputes^  w^m  too  900D  forgotten*  la 
äieae  scholasttc  contest^  ai\er  ilio  fashion  of  the  daj,  ibo 
combatants,  borae  aiid  man,  were  armed  eap-a-pic^  ineased 
and  disguised  in  logical  coats  of  mail^  composed  of  couttl^ 

lees  rings  of  thought  and  chains  of  ideas,    AVith  this  V. ^ 

panoply,  the  great  object  was  to  heave  their  antaeori 
of  the  Baddie.     Often  they  recoiled  from  the  shock  ^s 
advantage  on  eitlier  side — so  equally  matched  %vere  t  i 
their  gofjd  lances  and  tlie  weight  of  their  armor — ana  wntu 
they  swerved  from  the  charge*     Mostly,  however,  both  of 
the  philosophical  knights  found  themselves,  at  the  end 
the  stiife^  at  their  old  station  in  the  lists,  or  driven  ba 
perhaps,  to  their  original  entry,    Tliis  scholastic  phili>sopl 
in  the  form  it  now  took,  of  a  highly  elaborate  art  of  ItJgi 
tourney  In  the  philostiphical  schools,  was,  undoubtedly.  Hfl 
abiding  evil  in  the  age   that  imme«liate1y  followed,  aiid 
furnished  an  impottant  element  to  the  party  disputes  of 
latefj  and  to  the  ratio nalit^m  of  thetse  latest  times. 

The  oveithrow  of  the  Gnacian  empire  and  thr 
of  the  new  world,  suddenly  and  at  once  intrcM!    . 
Western   Europe  vast  and  varied  ireasuras  of  liiwfon 
physical»  and  philosophical  knowledge.     In  this  brilli 
epoch  of  the  tifl«enth  century,  a  new  world  of  thou] 
was,  as  it  woi^,  laid  open,     A  now  era  of  scienoo  woi 
have    been   founded,  and  a  veritable   reformation  «f 
whole  Chiistian  life  must  have  ensued,  had  not  the  nii 
corruption  and  the  potitical  disorders  of  the  period 
gross  beyond  description.     But  for  all  this,  how  mucli 
there   TO  admire  in  the  Platonic   writers  of  the  fii^cc! 
century,  among  whom  Germany,  after  Italy,  produced  i\ 
most  famous  and  the  greatest  number  1     W  hun  we  ""' 
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hp,  even  now,  any  one  of  their  works,  and  contemplate 
therein  their  comprehensive  liberal  pursuit  of  science,  their 
mild,  antique  spirit,  their  noble  form,  and  their  quick  rec- 
ognition of  the  beautiful,  we  can  not  turn  from  them  with- 
out regret  to  that  new  state  of  barbarism  into  which,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  part  also  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ecience  was  plunged  by  the  i*ampant  spirit  of  party  and 
controversy. 

At  last,  however,  peace  and  quiet  returned  again  to 
Christian  lands  and  states,  and  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  to 
the  minds  also  of  men.  And  now  was  it,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  especially  toward  the  middle  of  it,  that  out  of 
thi»  apparent  and  superficial  peace,  a  new  science,  or  a 
new  hght,  or  at  least  a  new  diffusion  of  it,  seemed  ready 
to  arise.  Simply  regarded  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
this  philosophical  endeavor  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  most  memorable  of  the  systems  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
occupied  our  attention  in  the  very  opening  of  these  Lec- 
tures. Here  the  immediate  object  of  our  consideration  is 
not  this  new  science  itself,  whether  true  or  false,  but  rather 
the  influence  on  the  age,  and  on  life  in  general,  of  this 
modem  mode  of  thinking,  as  generally  diflused  and  preva- 
lent. 

Much,  undoubtedly,  has  been  discovered  or  newly  learned 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  the  domain  of  history  ;  many 
too  have  been  the  bold  ventures,  at  least,  and  novel  essays 
in  philosophy.  This  new  wisdom,  moreover,  was  taught 
and  disseminated  far  more  universally  than  ever  before  had 
been  the  case ;  while  even  the  agreeable  feeling  produced 
by  the  moderation  of  the  intellectual  spirit  now  prevalent, 
greatly  promoted  its  wide  and  rapid  diffusion.  But  at  a 
later  period  this  enlightenment,  so  rapidly  and  so  widely 
diffused,  which,  moreover,  was  taken  only  in  a  negative 
sense,  was  soon  recognized  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  super- 
ficial, while  also  the  theory  of  popular  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence which  was  grafted  thei*eon,  and  claimed,  or  at 
least  wished  to  be  rational,  bore  the  bitterest  and  worst  of 
finita. 

In  short,  to  speak  most  leniently  of  it,  the  whole  was 
nothing  less  than  the  undigested  scheme  of  an  immature 
and  imperfect  knowledge,  brought  into  the  world  before  its 
time.  Accordingly,  its  rash  and  precipitate  course  in  the 
last  age,  whose  history  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
whole  world,  together  with  the  fearfiU  catastrophe  whicji  it 
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lias  brought  ftboul,  opened  the  ejes  of  men  to  thm  ieatfii} 
abjss  to  which  such  a  precipitate  abuse  of  sciernce  had 
hurriod  (hemp  And^  in  couflequeDce,  thinking  men  of  Üio 
highest  endowments  and  the  richest  inten©clual  gifts  aim 
different  naiionä,  have  in  tnaoy  ways  nobly  devoted  tb 
selves  to  the  work  of  restoration  in  sentinieiit,  in  thou 
and  in  science. 

But  on  the  one  hand,  the  first  elements  of  the  fonaet 
destructive  principle  appear  to  he  still  existing,  even  though 
at  be  in  leaa  obvious  and  more  pliable  and  disguised  foi 
On  ihe  other  band  again,  the  corrected  mode  of  thini 
and  the  better  tone  of  sentiraent  and  icience,  m  for  the 
part  confined  merely  to  a  more  chastened  outwaixl  funn« 
bcti^Iy  any  vphere  as  yet  is  it  carried  ^  enough  back«  up 
to  tlie  profbundest  sources  of  spiritual  life^  up  to  the  primal 
origin  and  veritable  foundation  of  the  divme  and  of  '*~ 
eternally  good. 

And  yet  this  is  exactly  the  problem  of  our  age,  and  be: 
«loiie  shall  we  find  the  solution  of  the  gremt  enigma  of 
times.  For  from  tbia  hasty  review  of  the  whole  coitme 
the  intellectual  development  of  humanity^  Irom  its  be 
to  ita  clofle,  the  result,  for  the  sake  of  asd  \%ith  a  view  to 
which  alone  I  ventured  so  cursorily  and  in  sucb  faint  oof* 
Bne  to  sketch  aU  the  leading  epochs  of  äie  history  of  r>bi 
loaopby,  must  at  least  be  erident.  Äs  in  the  bei 
and  in  the  center  thereof,  science  and  life  lovingly  _ 
atod  togerfier  ajid  were  fiiUy  in  unison;  aud  ft» 
intermediate  epochs  and  intervals  among  tha  GttptiES 
civilized  antiquity,  and  in  the  middle  ages  amofig  e 
they  became  mote  and  moi^  e&tnmged«  so  at  the  eod  wil 
they  be  at  one  again.  And  already,  even  in  our  own 
every  tiling  is  terüliug  to  bring  about  such  a  cousurmnai 
But  who  shall  say  whether  it  ehall  be  in  a  good  or  an 
sense  t  Ere  long,  life  «^halt  either,  under  the  influenc« 
the  true  and  good  and  divine  knowledge,  be  again 
peraimaently  regulated,  and  i^ceive  a  new  shape  ti»d  bttk 
^gor,  oTt  by  a  fahe  and  delusive  science^  be  eoiapleli^ 
destroyed,  and  involved  in  eternal  ruin. 

Having,  in  this  hasty  review,  coosideDedi  under  lit  ]|1ito^ 
ical  mspect^  the  problem  of  the  relation  t:£  scieiice — ihi 
tme  and  divine,  ns  well  as  the  false  and  dehisive — to  bol^ 
private  and  pubUc  life,  ic  now  remains  for  us  to  oxnxxam 
and  to  uns  wer  this  same  question  from  the  tide  of  tbediy* 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  il  would  i^potr 
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wbenever  science  fails  to  exercise  an  influence  on  life,  or 
when  they  withdraw  and  are  estranged  one  from  the  other, 
the  ßict  may  he  always  accounted  for  and  explained  hy  ac- 
cidental causes  and  purely  local  influences,  such  as  have 
their  origin  in  the  several  periods  of  the  world's  history,  or 
flow  fi*om  certain  imperfections  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
For,  considered  in  itself,  scieT.ce  in  general  is  nothing  but 
this  unity  of  thought  and  life,  and  consequently  its  living 
operation  and  influence  are  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
higher  science,  provided  only  it  be  true  and  properly  regu- 
lated. Either,  therefore,  science  is  life  elevated  into  a 
thought,  and  consequently  transformed  into  a  thinking,  or 
else  it  is  a  thought  carried  into  reality,  that  has  passed  and 
been  transmuted  into  life,  and  therein  fully  attested  and 
certified  by  life  itself— consequently  a  thinking  become  life. 

Now,  according  to  this  view,  that  science  consists  in  tho 
mutual  approximation  to,  and  tho  flnal  attainment  of,  a 
perfect  unity  between  thought  and  life,  there  are  three 
degrees  of  it,  according  to  that  triple  gradation  and  three- 
fold principle  which  exists  in  the  hum^n  consciousness. 
The  flrst  of  these,  then,  is  reflection.  And  this,  understood 
in  a  somewhat  profounder  acceptation  tha^  ordinarily,  in 
an  internal  feeling,  hearing,  or  seeing  of  one's  own  think 
ing.  Consequently  it  is  a  perception  similar  to  that  of  the 
senses,  by  means  of  which  the  unseen  thought  is  in  some 
degree  projected  and  introduced  into  external  reality.  But 
this  act  of  reflection  is  nothing  more  than  a  passive  state  of 
the  soul  in  its  internal  observation  of  itself  So  long  as  it 
remains  confined  to  this  narrow  sphere,  it  perpetually  re- 
volves in  the  same  orbit,  and,  properly  speaking,  produces 
no  ulterior  results  of  a  knowledge  fruitful  and  applicable 
to  actual  and  outward  life. 

The  second  degree  or  moment  of  science  is  abstraction, 
by  virtue  of  which,  from  the  complete  sum  of  all  the  criteria 
and  characteristics  of  an  object,  or,  rather,  of  a  thought, 
some  one  is  prominently  set  forth  as  the  most  essential,  and 
for  the  sake  of  communication  designated  by  a  name.  For 
all  communication  and  language  is  based  on  this  faculty  of 
abstraction,  which  is  itself  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  free  will. 
But  although  by  this  naming,  generalization,  and  commu- 
Dicarion,  the  internal  thought  is  advanced  a  step  farther  into 
the  external  world  and  the  living  reality  among  and  with 
others,  still  the  reahty  of  the  thought  is  by  no  means  satis- 
fiictorily  estabUshed  thereby.     For  this  very  liberty  in  the 
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cboice  of  Dame«  af  cofiibiiiatioti^  anil  of  general  claasiEcaiio 
opeDQ  a  wide  field  for  caprice*  TMa  u  evident  enou^ 
§mm  the  couutkss  multitude  of  terminologies,  ao  Deedle«6l| 
invented  and  so  rapidly  thrown  iiUo  oblivion,  wliich  form  m 
many  remote  and  mutually  unintelligible  philu&ophicai  dia* 
lecis^in  the  ever-repeated  alle  nipt  to  build  methodically  lb« 
Babel  tower  of  philosophical  fiyetem.  For  tlie^e  designa- 
tions of  abstract  thoughts^  even  wben  they  are  ita^l  felii'i^ 
touSr  fail  to  win  the  concurrence  of  ntberB,  and  do  bul  open 
a  door  to  endless  dialectical  disputatian. 

ThuSp  then,  neither  reEection,  which  i&  eternally  revolving 
within  the  narrow  orbit  of  our  inward  Belf,  nor  empty  nh- 
Btr  action,  though  it  stray  a  at  pleaäure  over  the  apacioui 
reakn  of  the  possible,  can  lead  ue  to  the  desiied  end  of  per- 
led  certainty  or  veritablo  science.  It  ia  alone  tbe  practical 
carrying  out  into  real  life  of  a  speculative  thought,  that  can 
bring  it  to  the  conclnBion  of  perfection  of  certainty,  and  to 
a  complete  and  true  science.  Now  I  should  prefer  to  di»^ 
ignate  this  ita  highest  gi'ade  by  the  notion  and  name  uf 
cofuefuence.  But  by  this  term,  I  must  he  undei?lcK>d  li 
meaning  not  merely  a  correct  logical  enchainment  of  id^t^ 
but  pre-eraineuily  a  faith  fully -worked-out  cww-v, 
oonsistency  of  sentiment  and  life,  i *  <■.,  a  perse . 
good*  At  the  same  time,  it  must  ever  be  remembt^r*.i 
the  evi]  principle^  akhougli  it  otlen  makes  a  boasl  «'  . 
eeseing  this  quality,  does  no  only  in  appearance,  and  %m\t^i 
in  til  LS  true  sense«  On  the  contrary,  torn  to  pieces  l)v  con* 
Üicting  passions  in  its  inmost  being,  it  is  really  in  the  big  bent 
degree  inconsequent,  as  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  itfi 
beginning  and  origin  p  wliich,  like  all  other  created  beings, 
it  took  and  received  fiom  God. 

Truly  consequent  or  consistent  a  man  can  not  l>e  exc4?pl 
in  the  truth,  i.  e.,  in  Him  out  of  whom  all  truth,  and  fr'«"i 
whom  all  existence  is  derived  and  Bows — in  other  ^^ 
In  God,  Science,  therefore,  is  an  a}>2>lie<i  thinking,  t,  i.,  ..;^ 
that  has  passed  into  life,  and  thereby  become  real  and  cei^ 
tain ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  road  of  practice,  by  its  «citial 
canning  out  or  real  manifestation,  that  it  can  attain  to  itB 
highest  degiee,  and  that  the  truth  of  an  idea  or  apectilatiT« 
thought  can  be  satisfactoiily  attested. 

The  ideas,  according  to  the  original  s^ense  of  tho  UstUk 
are  even  the  self-existing  thoughts  of  a  higher  \ik\  aa  St 
tinct  both  from  the  simple  facts  of  the  consciousne««  in  tbf 
domain  of  reflection^  and  from  the  arbitrary  formis  of  thoQ|^ 
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-0iet  up  by  empty  abstraction.  And  though  even  here  as 
elsewhere,  a  false,  sickly,  or  a  null  and  illusory  life,  may  be 
sabstituted  for  that  which  is  true,  still  this  applies  only  to 
the  form  of  the  living  idea,  as  contrasted  with  the  sensuous 
semblance  or  the  dead  notion.  For,  that  an  idea  is  truly 
divine,  can  only  be  proved  by  this  quality  of  consequence 
— ^by  its  divine  influence  and  effect  on  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  philosophical  thinkers  have 
somewhat  erroneously  indicated  the  intrinsic  certainty  of 
philosophical  thought  by  the  name  and  under  the  form  of 
an  intellectual  intuition,  and  thereby  given  occasion  to 
manifold  misconceptions.  But  if  in  all  the  fullness  of  the 
conception  already  advanced  of  the  eternal  truth,  and  of 
Him  who  is  its  sum  and  source,  we  were  really  able  to  be 
sentinent  of  and  to  feel  the  divine  life— to  hear  and  audi- 
bly to  perceive  the  eternal  Word  and  actually  to  see  the 
holy  Light,  such  a  spiritual  intuition  of  God's  glory  and 
majesty  would  be  far  more  appropriate  for  the  future  than 
for  the  present  world.  And  even  though  we  may  and  can 
admit  it  to  be  conceivable,  as  given  from  above,  still  a  com- 
munication of  it  would  be  impossible,  and,  consequently, 
could  not  be  available  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  giving  a 
philosophical  foundation  to  any  human  system.  Under  this 
form,  then,  of  a  so-called  intellectual  intuition,  if  it  be  real- 
ty such,  and  not  rather  a  mere  form  of  abstract  thought 
under  another  and  an  assumed  name,  speculative  science 
would  consequently  assume  the  character  of  a  questionable 
vision,  and  a  possible  mental  delusion.  For  a  full  internal 
satisfaction  and  certainty — so  far  at  least  as  these  are  attain- 
able by  man-— even  in  the  case  that  they  are  the  sign  and 
the  proof  that  this  intuition,  or  perception  of  the  divine 
light  actually  took  place,  can  only  be  furnished  by  that 
quality  of  consequence  already  described  as  belonging  to 
every  thought  and  cogrnition  which  is  founded  in  God. 
And  to  this  character  of  consequence  or  consistency,  the 
condition  of  agreement  with  every  other  idea  or  revelation 
already  acknowledged  to  be  divine,  belongs  naturally  as 
the  ir]:>Bfragable  law  of  judgment  and  of  life. 

That  full  and  correct  conception  of  eternal  truth  which  has 
been  developed  by  us  in  the  ninth  Lecture  as  the  living  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is  unquestionably  the  fundamental 
speculative  notion  and  the  internal  spiiitual  basis  on  which 
every  other  higher  science,  that  has  any  pretensions  to  the 
qoaHties  of  permanence  and  consequence  which  belong  to 
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right-thinking  aad  ta  iiumutablo  tniib,  m  sub6ei|i 
raitjfHK  Of;,  in  other  words,  it  i&  the  source  from  which  it 
abidingly  flows.  In  the  three  subsequent  Lecture»,  htiw- 
ever,  the  subject  has  been  mostly  scientific,  speculadve,  atid 
metaphysical,  though  throughout  accompanied  %vitli  hisitorv 
cal  illutitnittonB  drawn  from  the  development  of  the  butnsji 
mind.  And  here^  accordingly,  a  reference  to  tho  «ciei 
or  discipline  of  logic  ia  every  where  supposed. 

Now,  in  the  form  in  which  this  science  or  discipline 
come  down  to  us  froitj  the  Greeks^  there  b  much  that 
rather  an  accident  than  a  part  of  its  essence«  and  who^ 
proaence  must  he  accounted  for  by  some  special  and  load 
f^oasaity.  With  no  people  before  or  since  has  rbetiirk 
enjoyed  so  commanding  an  influence  as  with  the  Qrocks,  and 
with  none  also  has  tho  sophbtic  art  pioduced  such  gfoal  asid 
auch  perrucious  efiects»  Accordingly,  lliey  found  it  necos- 
sai-y  to  devote  to  the  analysis  of  all  its  aiia,  delusions,  and 
toiinous  windings,  and  also  to  the  developniont  of  the  difr 
lectical  means  lor  their  deiection  and  refutnlioD^  a  dispto- 
pmtionate  degree  of  attention,  which  is  neither  neoeiiarf 
for  us  nor  pra^eaH j  useful. 

The  Hindoos,  likewise,  have  from  the  most  ancient  timti 
possessed  a  scientific  system  of  logic.  Indeed  it  has  eren 
been  said,  that  Aristotlej  bsTing  reecived  horn  Alexander 
the  Great  some  of  their  logical  ti'eatises,  borrowed  from 
them  his  own  system,  or,  at  least,  molded  it  after  iheni. 
But  from  the  reasons  just  adduced,  I  am  disposed  to 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  Hindoo  logic  was  much  simj 
than  the  GreciaUp  where  the  simple  end  of  tnith»  and 
great  desideratum  of  a  ccnreci  standard  thei^of,  was 
sight  of  amid  an  overminute  analysb,  and  the  majsee  of 
endless  subdivision  of  notions» 

In  the  routine  of  our  school  education  logic  might,  ^ 
baps»  be  made  a  highly  profitable  study  if  only  it  were  a 
billed  with  and  made  to  bear  upon  tlie  history  of  the  ^ 
development  of  human  thought,  and  especially  the' 
of  language.     And  then,  since  thought  and  speech  ftl^ 
intimately  allied  to  and  dependent  on  each  omer«  It  wi 
be  advisable  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  extend  our  legi" 
studies  lo  the  theory  of  imagination,  symbolical  Imgnig« 
and  its  fundamental  rules. 

In  a  scientific  education,  too,  a  logic  of  the  metnot^  (if 
wo  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  would  in  all  pi*ohahi% 
be  highly  uae^L     For  aii  established  taw  and  dispesiuan 
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of  our  diouclits  would  greatly  facilitate  the  exercise  of 
memory,  and  as  furnishing  rules  for  the  practice,  or  gener- 
aUy  as  an  exercise  of  that  faculty,,  would  form  an  excellent 
basis  for  scientific  education.  For  the  conduct  of  life,  in- 
deed, there  is  nothing  so  important  or  so  desirable  as  a  right 
log^c  of  the  conscience,  which  should  detect  all  the  internal 
delusions  of  egoism  and  the  still  more  subtile  sophistry  of 
selfishness  in  every  point  where  the  question  lies  between 
the  righteous  tiuth  and  a  latent  falsehood.  And  this  is  inti- 
mately coimected  with,  or  at  least  leads  directly  to,  the 
notion  of  the  sound  reason  which  requires  before  all  things 
a  conscientious  susceptibility  of  the  truth. 

But  a  logic  applicable  to  this  higher  science  must  bo 
understood  m  a  far  more  comprehensive  sense  than  is  ordi- 
narily done.  And  this  is  even  what  we  have  here  attempted 
to  furnish.  Logic  in  general  is  conversant  about  three 
objects :  the  notion,  the  judgment,  and  the  conclusion.  But 
it  ought  also  to  possess  a  general  fundamental  rule  and 
regulative  standard  of  truth,  so  far  as  this  is  attainable. 
Bat  inasmuch  as  in  this  domain  the  eternal  is  simply  one, 
so  also  for  this  higher  science  one  notion  properly  is  suffi- 
cient ;  as  also  one  judgment  which  comprises  all  others,  and 
one  conclusion  which  completes  the  whole,  is  sufficient. 
The  act  of  understanding  has  been  explained  to  be  the 
completion  of  the  notion  ;  and  the  full  and  complete  appre- 
hension of  the  eternal  truth,  or  of  Him  who  is  -the  sum  of 
all  verities,  was  the  subject-matter  of  our  ninth  treatise. 
The  act  <^  discerning  was  explained  to  be  the  completion 
of  the  judgment ;  and  this  perfect  judgment,  which  decides 
and  distinguishes  between  truth  and  error,  was  the  theme 
of  our  tenth  disquisition.  Science,  however,  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  thinking,  and  in  its  actual  operation,  as  applied 
to  life,  and  in  itself  carried  to  a  conclusion,  is  one  vrith  it. 
Now  this  was  the  end  to  which  the  present  discussion  and 
development  was  intended  to  lead ;  while  the  further  prose- 
cution of  it  and  its  reference  to  the  several  spheres  and 
domains  of  existence  must  be  reserved  to  the  following 
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LECTURE  Xn, 


®F  TffE  SYMBOLICAL  KATTRe  AK»  CONST^^PTIO^f  OF  LIPS 
WtTH  fiEFER£NCB  TO  ART  ANB  THE  HORAI«  aELATlONS  OF 
MAN. 

How  diiEcult  it  generally  is  for  man  to  expnass  Hs  in* 
temal  conceptioosr  to  bring  out  the  Id  dwelling  idea  and  to 
realise  its  petfect  external  maniibstiition,  is  ehowD,  for  ex* 
ample«  among  other  instances,  by  the  fitie  arts,  or  the  *rt 
of  the  beautiful«  For  this  reason  tho  theory  of  the  latti^ft 
the  Ho-called  Besthetics  {which,  however,  might  far  more 
correctly  be  termed  eyrabolbm),  forma  tho  natural  petidnat 
and  accompaniment  to  logic,  if  tlie  latter,  instead  of  he'm^ 
limited,  as  is  usual,  to  the  mare  art  of  distingui^hiiig  tlio 
different  klEidA  of  nodoos,  is  understoo^l  in  a  far  higher  atntOb 
and  referred  to  eternal,  and«  consequently^  divine  truth,  and 
to  its  intrinsic  and  equally  divine  standard.  For  when  the 
que^^tion  no  longer  involves  a  purely  material  or  /  ob- 

jective venty,  but  that  which  is  more  exalted  atb.  s\ 

then  beauty  (that,  namely,  about  which  ait  is  cori^ 
and  whichf  lar  surpassing  all  that  b  merely  human,  \u 
and  really  ought  ro  be  divine  and  supernatural)  fott: 
other  and  symbolical  aspect  of  one  and  the  samo  i  > 
truth.     And  indeed  it  is  tieitlier  separable  from  ii  nor  r»p- 
posed  to  iu  <^  iong  as  art  maintains  its  high  standing  anil 
employs  the  sensual  charm  which  it  requires  fur  the  lively 
expression  of  vitality,  and  its  outward  manifestaUont  oulj 
as  a  symbol  and  lor  the  sake  of  that  higher  siguiftcanoe 
which  she  herself  lends  to  it,  and  does  not  seek  nur  admire 
it  for  its  own  sake,  nor  sees  thei-ein  the  fulfillment  of  ita  oim 
true  end  and  aim. 

But  by  fai-  the  greater  number  of  the  productions  of  all 
are  only  repetitions  or  copies  of  some  previous  rTeali^atioo* 
And  I  use  this  term«  not  in  its  usual  depreciatory  sense,  inii 
rather  in  one  tliat  is  applicable  to  what  arc  truly  anböc 
productions  but  still  only  successfiil  formations  at  perond- 
handi  Extremely  raiie,  indeed,  are  the  original  rxpcta- 
siona  or  tmpt^essiona  of  an  indwelling,  unborr«)Wod  idd 
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And  even  among  these  very  many  ai'e  nothing  more  than 
the  first  faint  outline  and  commencement,  which  only  at  a 
subsequent  epoch  of  art,  and  after  long  and  repeated  essays, 
attains  to  complete  perfection  and  a  really  successful  and 
veritable  outward  exhibition  of  the  indwelling  idea.  For 
we  must  ever  consider  as  an  idea  that  inward  object  which 
art  in  its  external  manifestations  strives  to  realize,  and 
which  in  its  creations  ought  to  stand  out,  as  it  were,  bodily 
before  us. 

Even  in  music  (as  the  expression  of  the  emotions  of  the 
soul  in  their  flow  and  change,  and  in  the  struggle  with  in- 
harmonious discords,  till  at  last  they  finally  dissolve  in  har- 
mony) it  is  not  so  much  the  immediate  feeling — ^for  this 
wdVild  be  no  more  artistic  than  the  mere  cry  of  passion — 
as  rather  the  idea  of  it  that  the  artist  has  in  his  mind,  and 
that  forms  the  subject  of  his  representations.  The  musician 
strives  to  represent  the  whole  idea — the  beautiful  and  the 
marvelous  in  the  whole  progress  of  its  development.  Fol- 
lowing the  inmost  life-pulse  in  its  alternate  rising  and  fall- 
ing, he  labors  to  give  its  unexpected  transitions  up  to  theii 
sudden  harmony  or  its  repetitions  of  still  increasing  pitch 
up  to  a  full  and  soothing  close,  or  (if  this  is  designedly  to 
be  lefi  unattained)  up  to  the  abrupt  and  painful  breaking 
off  or  gradual  dying  away  and  cessation  of  the  plaintive 
note  or  the  tone  of  ardent  longing. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  with  sculpture.  But  here  wo 
would  premise  the  remark,  that  the  principle  with  which 
we  set  out,  of  the  triple  nature  and  division  of  man's  being, 
is  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  order  and 
diversity  in  the  fine  arts.  Among  the  arts,  accordingly, 
whose  object  is  the  manifestation  of  the  beautiful,  music  is 
pre-eminently  the  art  for  the  soul,  while  sculpture  is  for  the 
most  part  corporeal. 

Now,  in  sculpture  it  is  not  any  actual  figiu-o  or  the  body 
itself  that  the  artist  has  in  view.  It  is  the  general  idea 
thereof  that  constitutes  the  subject-matter  of  his  represen- 
tations. He  seeks  to  portray  its  most  perfect  structure,  its 
full  organic  development,  its  exquisite  correctness  of  sym- 
metry and  sublime  beauty  of  form.  And  to  all  this  even 
the  expression  of  character  and  passion  is  in  a  certain  de- 
gree subordinate.  And  exactly  because  the  external  me- 
dium which  it  employs,  because  the  material  mass  on  which 
its  internal  conceptions  are  to  be  stamped,  or,  rather,  out  of 
which  they  are  to  be  worked,  is  the  uanimate  stone  and 
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eolA  marblef  therefbre  doea  tnxe  sc^lpttire  aim  ol  a  liij^hec 
axeoHetica  limn  Uie  uniformity  and  death-Uke  repose  whicli 
characteriza  the  K  gyp  dan  status  of  tbe  gods.  It  sec^kt 
rather  to  triumph  by  copying  with  the  most  marvalous  ^titli 
and  fidelity  t}ie  living  frame  in  its  most  rapid  movem^ntSv 
and  life  in  its  most  violent  süruggle^i  and  by  sci^og  iti 
fleeting  graees  to  fix  them  forever  m  its  own  impcnabahk 
creation». 

In  ti'utli,  the  imitation  of  actual  reality»  however  dtffictili 
atid  in  itself  worthy  of  adnitratton  it  may  be,  doe«  tiot  cot^ 
stitutc  the  aim  or  object,  or  generally  the  principle  of  «culp 
lure,  any  more  than  of  any  otlier  arü  A  remarkable  proof 
of  this  if^  afl'orded  by  the  fact  that  coIot«  with  all  its  ctumDCr 
is  excluded  iix>m  the  plastic  art  and  ita  embodied  toanüb»- 
1  a  lions  as  too  meretricious  and  too  closely  »Died  to  reality* 
For  by  such  an  e^tpedient,  not  less  than  by  the  use  of  in* 
genious  mechanism  to  give  motion  to  the  limbs,  the  mtietie 
ideal,  or  the  images  of  the  gods,  would  have  degeuentdl 
into  the  puppets  of  children. 

Reality,  therefore,  with  its  actual  shape«  and  tbe  «Idaaivo 
imitation  and  servile  copying  of  them,  is  in  nowise  fjio 
proper  or  immediate  object  of  the  plastic  ait,  Bvcn  braaiy 
ofiorm  JB  not  always,  not  at  least  solely  and  exclusively  iü 
aim ;  it  is  only  so  accidentally  and  relatively,  aa  a  conditkRi 
of  the  expression  of  character,  of  external  statea»  uul  of 
the  total  sigTiificoiice,  Always  and  universaUy  it  h  B 
ihougbt,  the  iiica  of  some  subject  or  form  as  the  inner  mum 
and  sigiiiüicancc  thereof,  tliat  constitntes  the  essence  of  • 
work  of  art,  and  witli  which  art  in  general  is  concemtni  la 
other  words,  art  is  symbolical*  Aud  iliis  may  he  prodical* 
ed  with  equal  truth  of  every  higlier  art,  m  woU  tm  of  «culp 
tun.%  whatever  may  be  tlie  medium  of  iis  maiiiJetttaikiBi^ 
whetlier  a  statue,  or  tone  as  in  music,  or  words  as  in  pc*ctl7. 
It  is  exactly  this  that  constitntes  the  diflencnce  In  i 

art  and  every  other  which,  however  closely  alii'  n 

appearance,  has  e^^me  ulterior  and  practical  objeci,  amt 
which  thei'efore  can  not  be  symbol ica}. 

Of  diis  kind,  ibr  instance»  is  the  differenco  bet  wean  At^ 
oric  (which  most  asdurtidly  is  an  art,  or  at  leaiiil  waa  exeli* 
sively  t  re  a  tod  as  snch  by  the  Greeks)  and  poetry*  AihI  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  this  dü^tinctioct  cmt 
atatitly  in  view.  For  exactly  in  tlie  same  degree  that  it  is 
neglected  b  the  proper  character  and  true  excelWiicy  of  thi 
higher  art  of  the  btsautiful  lost  sight  of     And  m  iJigbl  crt^ 
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mate  of  the  other  arts  which  have  an  ulterior  and  practical 
object  would  also  be  endangered.  An  orator  who  with  the 
greatest  command  of  practical  and  imaginative  language  is 
neyertheless  devoid  of  convincing  logical  power  to  sway  the 
minds  of  men  by  his  arguments,  and  to  bend  them  irresist- 
ibly to  his  purpose,  would  exercise  but  Uttle  influence ; 
while  no  heavier  censure  can  be  passed  on  one  who  sets  up 
for  a  poet,  than  to  affirm  of  him,  that  he  possesses  and  under- 
stands nothing  but  the  rhetoric  of  passion,  without — though 
such  further  qualification  is  evidently  superfluous — true 
poetry. 

Of  the  fine  arts,  therefore,  which,  employing  a  material 
medium  for  their  representations,  possess  an  ideal  and  sym- 
bolical significance,  music  is  the  art  of  the  soul,  and  sculp- 
ture is  that  of  corporeal  form,  and  of  the  manifestation  of 
die  true  idea  of  organic  beauty.  But  among  the  three 
-sister  arts,  painting  is  the  true  spuitual  one.  As  the  lights 
with  its  ceaseless  variety  of  tints  and  hues,  is  the  most  spirit- 
ual element  of  nature,  and  as  the  eye  is  the  most  spiritual 
of  man's  senses,  so  painting,  as  concei-ned  about  these,  is  the 
most  spiritual  of  the  arts,  and  the  one  with  which  the  sym- 
bolical spirit  readily  associates  itself.  Painting  directs  itself 
wholly  to  the  eye,  whereas  sculpture  appeals  indeed  to  the 
eye,  but  only  as  the  necessary  medium  for  satisfying  the 
corporeal  sense  and  feeling. 

But  painting,  in  its  manifestations,  does  not  confine  itself 
to  abstract  beauty  (if  we  may  so  say)  or  the  perfect  struc- 
ture and  symmetry  of  form.  It  embraces  all  the  eye  can 
reach  in  the  visible  phenomena  of  the  world,  with  all  its 
wonderful  play  of  light  and  shade  and  magical  splendor  of 
coloring,  where  not  only  the  whole,  but  the  several  parts — 
in  a  word,  all  that  in  many  and  various  ways  is  charming  to 
the  senses,  attractive  to  the  eye  with  ever  new  wonders,  and 
all  that  to  the  mind  or  spirit  is  full  of  deep  spuitual  and 
symbolical  sigpiificance.  And  for  this  reason  the  wonderful 
art  of  painting  is  even  the  most  appropriate,  shall  I  say  to 
exhibit,  or  rather  to  suggest,  the  high  mysteries  of  divine 
lore  in  religion  and  revelation.  No  wonder,  then,  if,  in 
^modern  Christendom,  music  and  painting,  the  ait  or  sym- 
•  holism  of  soul  and  spirit,  have  been  chiefly  cultivated,  and 
attained  their  highest  development  and  perfection,  whereas 
die  art  of  the  perfect  development  of  organic  form  and  cor^ 
poreal  and  sensual  beauty,  reached  its  height  of  excellence 
an  the  »culpture  of  classical  antiquity,  which  in  the  same 
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vr^y  and  degree  will  ne^er  again  be  paralleled,  or  ml  k 
will  never  he  surpassed. 

It  appears  sufficient  if  we  SÄSume  tbiit  tLere  are 
t^ree  symbolical  arts  for  the  bibber  mtinifeätftiion  of  I 
beautiful.  For  architecture,  although  in  Tarious  wi 
bound  and  modified  by  the  conditions  of  eome  tiltj 
desigri,  is,  nevertheless p  in  its  pnncipa)  feature»  cloeely  i 
la  ted  to  sculpturef  and  Btands  on  tfie  §ame  line  wiäi  iL 
For  beauty  of  structure^  eorrectnesa  of  proportion«  and  gra^ 
of  eyminetry»  which  form  the  fundamental  laws  of  tiie  pl&fitk 
artp  constitute  also  the  ideal  of  architecture*  According^ 
among  the  Greeks  and  liomam,  where  the  latter  attn 
tu  its  higbesit  and  richest  cultivatioDf  its  principles,  relal]<j 
and  §irms  appro:timate  to  those  of  organic  figure^  to  wii 
they  are  not  indeed  outwardly  in  their  structure^  but 
certain  degree  and  according  to  their  internal  constititti 
fiimilar  and  eorretspondent,  or  at  least  related. 

Egyptian  architecture,  'with  its  predominantly  matheinai* 
icai  character,  and  the  tree-like  Gotliic  aspiring  to  beavmit 
with  its  slender  shafts  and  floral  decorations^  form  the  It! 
extremes  of  tiiis  orgs  tue  character  which  belongs  to 
lecture,  and  which  constitutes^  it  one  and  the  aame  ait  ^ 
sculpture*  For  the  structures  of  the  former  envmn  j 
turround  the  creations  of  the  latter-  And  it  is  only 
slstent  th^Lt  that  which  supplies  the  legitimate  spheia  ttnJ 
ttie  natural  medium  for  the  other  properly  exhibitive  art  of 
sculpture  and  its  statues  of  the  gods,  should  even  pomsmd 
acquire  a  similarity  of  character  with  it.  As  to  the  Kgypliai 
and  Gothic  ai^chitectmeä,  the  remark  reatlüy  euggesta  ilailf 
that  the  symbolical  character  displays  itself  pnäonaitsitiitl^ 
in  them  :  purity  of  form,  however,  is  the  preralent  featuii 
of  the  antique  (or  Grecian),  but  even  here  in  ita  prapoitiooi 
the  symbolical  principle  may  be  traced»  althougli  it  is  Biofi 
recondite,  not  to  say  concealed. 

Even  poetry  is  no  fourth  art  alongside  of  the  other  ihna 
It  does  not  stand  on  the  same  line  witli  and  form,  as  it  wcmv 
the  complement  of  their  number.  It  is  rstbor  the  unrretial 
iymbolical  art  which  comprises  and  combine»  in  dilEenMl 
mediums  all  those  other  exhibitive  arts  of  the  heauttlui  In 
its  rhythm  and  other  metrical  aids  it  po<ä8eases  all  the  chtnn» 
of  a  music  in  words;  in  its  figurative  diction  it  maitiiaini 
an  endless  suceessioii  of  shifting  picttiies  in  the  livjd  cokl^ 
ing  of  diversitied  illustration  \  while  in  its  entire  «tructttfv 
(which  must  be  neither  purely  historical,  nor  logicalt  i^ 
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even  rhetorical)  it  strives  to  attain,  by  a  beautiful  organic 
development  and  disposition  of  its  parts,  to  an  arrangement 
of  the  whole  both  architecturally  great  and  correct. 

Poetry  owes  in  every  instance  its  first  creative  beginning 
to  some  CTeat  and  singular  ray  of  hght  irom  symbolical  tra- 
dition, which,  at  the  same  time,  illuminates  the  noble  and 
memorable  past,  and  points  forward  to  the  dark  and  mysti- 
cal future.  For  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  one  among 
the  great  epic  poems  of  antiquity  that  does  not  contain  this 
poetico-prophetic  element,  and  does  not  touch  upon  the 
profound  mysteries  of  both  worlds.  The  next  and  middle 
step  is  occupied  by  the  poetry  of  sentiment  and  feeling — 
that  music  of  the  soul  or  poesy  of  song  in  which  the  calm 
deep  longings  and  the  wild  tearing  passions  of  the  moment, 
once  plunged  and  glorified  in  that  immortal  element,  be- 
come eternal.  But  the  height  of  perfection  in  the  organic 
development  of  poetry  is  marked  by  the  drama.  This  third 
and  highest  form  of  poetical  art  has  for  its  subject-matter 
the  whole  struggle  of  human  life,  which  in  its  vivid  repre- 
sentations it  aims  to  realize,  and,  as  it  were,  to  bring  bodily 
before  our  eyes. 

There  exists  an  obvious  analogy  between  the  several 
constituents,  as  well  as  the  different  species  or  kinds  of 
poetry  and  the  three  material  arts  of  the  beautiful.  As 
the  latter  are  symbolical  throughout  in  the  subject  no  less 
tlfan  in  the  manner  and  design  of  their  manifestations,  so 
also,  but  in  a  far  higher  degree,  is  poetry,  as  the  art  which 
embraces  all  the  three  in  its  own  sphere.  And  this  was  the 
end  to  which  I  wished  to  arrive,  inasmuch  as  the  symbolical 
significance  of  the  whole  of  life  is  the  very  point  which  at 
present  claims  our  attention.  For  it  bears  intimately  on 
the  conclusion  which  I  attempted  to  establish  in  my  last 
Lecture.  It  was  there  my  endeavor  to  prove  that  the 
supreme  science,  which  is  essentially  identical  with  a  divine 
faith,  may  be  actually  applied  to  life,  be  really  brought  in 
unison  vrith  it,  and  become  transformed  into  a  living  and 
real  existence.  But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
symbolical  process,  or  in  other  words,  the  symbolical  signi- 
fication of  life  is  either  itself  the  basis,  or  else  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of,  and  inevitable  transition-point  toward, 
such  a  union  and  its  accomplishment. 

But  in  the  arts  which  portray  the  beautiful,  this  symbol- 
ical significance  and  property  is  most  distinctly  prominent ; 
hcrre  it  is  most  easily  understood  and  most  universally  recog- 
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tijsed.  Oll  this  account  I  havo  chosen  tbb  «ubject,  Bf 
foiTiimg  the  natura]  trauaiuon  aod  comiectiiig  liok  Li^iwcvn 
the  previous  and  the  i'ollowiug  Lectures^  No  üoubl  Ha» 
Besfhetical  portion  of  tnna'B  cotiititution  aiui  liie  ia  m  itMlf 
sufficieiuly  remarkable  and  attraciive,  and  rich  ;  ri- 

ant enough  in  its  effects  and  consequenceSp  to  ^ .  ,.jr 

itself  such  an  episode^  and  to  daiiii  for  it  a  place-  m  pbilt»- 
ophical  ejpeeulaüon.  For  it  shows  ibat  that  fundanicotal 
law  of  psychological  science  and  triple  priociple  of  dsviMufi 
of  die  human  conäciousness  inia  spirit,  soul,  and  fi€<ii04v  id* 
mits  also  of  appltcation  in  this  domain  ako,  and  maj  Gcnro 
to  con&nn  the  whole  theory  and  way  of  thinking.  The 
fiiither  jn'oaeculion,  however,  of  this  elementary  view  or 
sketch  of  art  would  carry  m&  beyond  iny  present  liaal;^ 
For  Üie  aim  of  that  philosophy  of  which  I  am  attempt^^^l 
to  give  an  exposition  is  directed  to  life  itself-^ — as  wi^ll  nIV 
inner  life  of  the  individual  a»  the  public  life  (and  in  the 
present  place,  also,  itä  symbolical  relation  or  gigniBcalioo)^' 
which  is  so  inseparably  and  intimately  connected  with  lb« 
investigation  into  the  divine  foundation  of  life  and  thediviii« 
difeclion  which  ought  to  be  imparted  to  it. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  education  aa  weU  ia  srt  is 
ai^entially  symbolical,  auch,  indeed,  must  be  the  diimiciiir 
of  the  education,  whether  public  or  private,  of  the  whoitf 
rising  generation,  uuleis  it  m  to  degeneiute  into  an  or 
dinary  mechanical  syt^tem.     And  it  is  even  in  •  <'tj 

principally  that  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  di> 
tweeu  an  unspi ritual  education,  which,  even  th 
Blemn^as  of  its  morality  it  may  defy  censure,  yci 
proves   barren  and  mortal,  and  one  more  eolid  und  tti«irv 
conformable  to  human  nature,  which,  lesa  pretending  in  iW 
oulBet,  is  even  the  more  tasting  in  iis  eSectd. 

The  ready  susceptibility  of  the  youthful  Tnind  for  ev«? 
tlung  symbolical  that  lies  witliin  its  reach,  and  its  vivid  [rj' 
ception  of  its  meaning,  might  be  clearly  enough  «ho^vci  ny 
inatancing  some  ii£  the  ordinary  amusementä  of  hivvinKKl 
and  youth.  How  commonly^  in  these  years,  arc  thv  u* 
riou«  occupations,  pursuits,  and  drcumguncee  of  ml 
and,  to  thenif  i^dll  future  life,  childishly,  perhaps,  but  »till 
ingeniously  imitated,  or»  rather,  anticipated  I  And  bin» 
lasring  an  influence  does  this  frequenily  make  on  ^^  ' 
little  society  1  What  various  but  lasting  trace» 
often  leave  on  their  minds,  more  perhaps  tlian  nuiiy  h  'i  * 
of  study,  especially  if  in  the  latter  the  Uäwd  ij^cm  U 
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OTerloading  the  young  mind  defeats  its  own  end.  Play, 
indeed,  must  not  become  the  mere  pastime  of  idleness, 
for  it  is  only  by  its  alternation  with  labor  and  the  stem- 
008S  of  discipline  that  it  continues  to  be  a  recreation  and  a 
pleasure. 

And,  indeed,  the  earnestness,  the  labor,  and  the  sterner 
part  in  this  whole  business  and  matter  of  education,  as  mix- 
ed and  composed  of  two  opposite  elements,  of  the  serious 
and  the  sportive,  is  highly  capable  of  receiving  so  spiritual 
a  reference  and  vital  a  significance.  And  if  all  education 
be  nothing  else  than  a  preparation  for  the  future,  and  the 
state  of  this  preparation,  then  it  must  be  self-evident  that 
too  many  or  enough  of  such  vivid  references  and  spiritual 
allusions  to  a  future  life,  either  generally  or  to  any  particu- 
lar phase  of  it  that  may  chiefly  be  had  in  view,  can  not  be 
introduced  into  education  and  its  serious  and  sportive  ele- 
ments and  pursuits.  For  it  is  only  by  tliis  method  that  the 
susceptibilities  of  youth  and  the  youthful  fancy  can  be  viv- 
idly excited  and  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  fundamental 
design  and  significance  of  the  whole  of  life — a  result  which 
no  mere  dry  definition  of  the  future  state,  or  generally  of 
any  "destination  of  man"  on  the  dusty  road  of  logic,  will 
ever  attain  to. 

It  is  nowise  singular  if  this  symbolical  property  and  dis- 
poeition  of  human  nature  announces  itself  as  distinctly  in 
the  earliest  development  and  in  the  most  perfect  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  artistic  genius,  whether  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  existing  state  of  mankind,  or  lib  original 
and  essential  constitution  relatively  to  the  world  and  to 
God.  We  have  already  remarked,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, that  man,  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  those 
higher  faculties  which  he  had  abused  to  his  ruin,  fell  there- 
by more  entirely  than  would  seem  originally  to  have  been 
the  case,  under  the  dominion  of  figurative  fancy,  and  that, 
consequently,  his  whole  nature  and  consciousness  became 
greatly  changed  from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  If 
man  did  at  the  very  first  possess  the  faculty  and  the  power 
to  communicate  his  tlioughts  to  others  inwardly  by  a  mere 
operation  of  his  will,  and  without  having  recourse  to  the 
external  medium  of  words,  he  no  longer  enjoys  this  priW- 
lege  ;  and  if  any  wonderful  phenomena  in  any  way  resem- 
bling thereto  be  now  found,  they  only  form  so  many  re- 
markable exceptions,  instead  of  making  the  rule  of  human 
life  and  cooBciouaiiess  aB  they  now  are.    As  at  present  con-« 
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fitkutcdp  man  feels  that  his  stale  i»  pre-eminently  i^tnlioll- 
cal :  he  sees  in  symbüliBm  a  necessary  reqüiiement  fcir  hii 
earthly  pursuits— a  dubetituie  fbr  those  immedtate  powef* 
of  cogitation  which  he  has  lost.  And  all  thk  ie  tnie,  inde* 
pendenily  of  any  use  he  may  freely  choose  to  make  of  sjm* 
bo  Is  for  the  higher  purposes  of  spiritual  life, 

MaD,  at  the  begintiingt  was  placed  on  this  eaitli  aa  in 
iinst-horn  son,  in  the  midst  of  the  telluric  universe»  or,  m 
other  words,  in  the  center  of  a  planetary  world  akin  to  &n^ 
similar  to  hiB  own.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  ea^,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  allowable  to  think  of  any  other  of  Ü» 
starry  apheres — though  in  the  invisible  world  of  spirtts  mil 
perbapi  is  more  tmtneditiiely  full  of  and  instinet  with  e»- 
eence,  and  is  not  veiled  in  material  emblems^  this  ig  iv^^  '^'*' 
case  with  this  earth,  Terrestial  nature,  in  aU  itA  ^  • 
productions  and  waning  elements  of  life,  is  tlircju^jn.-u. 
aymbolicaL  Man,  therefore,  viewed  from  this  position  of 
Iiis  earthly  habitation,  is  surrounded  by  a  symbolieol  woHd 
of  sensuous  emblems.  And  if  we  can,  or,  rather,  If  we  will, 
believe  the  grand  intimation  with  which  revelation 
the  first  and  highest  destinatiou  of  man  is  even  syn. 
— to  be  llio  Divine  image. 

If,  now,  all  the  natural  wants  and  properties  of  man  »i* 
symbolical — if  auch  bo  his  present  state  in  the  midsf  ^ 
ation — ^his  whole  position  in  the  mundane  svstem,  >i. 
high  and  heavenly  destinationj  can  we,  or,  rather,  oughi  we, 
to  wonder  if  even  religion  pi^senis  itself  for  the  most  part 
clothed  in  a  symbolical  garb  1  For  thig  m  the  case,  trot 
merely  with  that  which  was  the  wild  upgitiwth  of  a  poeti- 
cal and  purely  imaginative  heathenism,  but  also  the  olil, 
original,  and  pure  religion  of  nature — as  the  firet  love  rfp- 
votJng  itself  for  sacrifice — the  second  revelation  of  Oi^i 
And  so  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  the  old  world,  or,  a«  it  it 
otherAvise  called,  the  old  covenant.  Here  the  first  twiligtt 
of  faith  was  yet  studded  with  all  the  starry  splendor  of  Ö»« 
whole  symbolical  creation,  as  it  were  with  the  brilliant  <li- 
adem  of  naturß^s  most  glorious  images.  And  even  the  tifw 
era  of  the  escendtng  and  brfglitening  da>i"n  stiU  b«ftiii  on  b 
front  the  glittering  moniing-star  of  art. 

But  now,  if  stili  i*etaining  the  same  figure,  or,  rather,  lutf- 
it>wing  from  it  a  contraÄt,  we  proceed  to  designatr 
and  by  itself,  we  may  justly  compare  it  to  the  moot«. 
illumines  with  its  vagne  but  raarrelous  half*ligkt  ih«  ^if 
tumu  of  uighi  aod  the  dark  realmä  of  ct«6live  fancy.    Evm 
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here  it  is  but  a  borrowed  splendor  from  the  true  sun,  a  re- 
flection from  another  and  a  higher  luminary,  that  lights  up 
the  darkness.  And  while  all  the  wonderful  starry  types  of 
the  spiritual  world,  which  retire  in  the  full  day,  come  out 
in  this  magical  twilight,  so  also  deceptive  phantoms,  airy 
forms  of  gigantic  magnitude,  may  mingle  with  the  hovering 
and  roiBty  troop  of  shadows  to  which  the  eai*th-bom  vapora 
alone  give  birth  and  shape.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
earthly  intermixture,  the  ait  of  the  beautiful,  whenever  it 
retains  its  true  nature,  is  in  its  essence  directed  to  the  di- 
vine. Consequently  it  not  only  lends  an  external  charm  to 
religion,  but  in  its  origin,  in  all  times  and  peoples,  it  was 
intimately  related  to  it,  and  bound  to  it  by  the  strictest  ties 
of  affinity  and  association.  And  this  is  not  the  less  true, 
even  though  to  the  eye  of  a  severe  criticism  most  of  its  pro- 
ductions, in  the  ages  of  its  decline,  may  appear  utterly  re- 
mote from  its  first  source  and  aim,  and  perfectly  vain, 
worthless,  and  sensual. 

The  divine  origin  of  art  is  easily  proved  by  its  history 
every  where,  and  indeed  is  so  manifest  that  it  can  not  well 
be  doubted.  High  art,  indeed,  can  not  and  never  wdll  sur- 
render its  claim  to  a  divine  power  and  sanctity :  it  must 
insist  upon  the  recognition  of  this  its  high  sanction.  If  wo 
could  conceive  an  age  or  country  whei*e  religion  should  en- 
tirely cease  and  be  forgotten — where  not  only  all  positive 
feith  and  revelation,  but  even  the  universal  belief  in  a  Di- 
vinity above  them,  should  die  away  and  perish  among  men 
— ^the  light  of  all  higher  and  heaven-directed  thoughts  and 
aims  should  become  extinct — ^that  echo  of  eteniity  and  of 
eternal  love  which  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  human  soul 
spontaneously  gives  back,  should  be  hushed  forever — then 
and  there  at  the  scl&ame  moment  would  all  high  art  be 
withdrawn  and  disappear. 

In  our  own  age  the  state  of  things  is  the  direct  contrary 
to  that  which  we  have  been  supposing.  While  from  the 
universal  prevalence  of  freethinking  in  politics — a  natural 
consequence  of  the  reign  of  religious  skepticism — the  whole 
of  life,  and  especially  public  life,  has  ceased  to  bo  regarded 
and  understood  in  its  symbolical  character  and  dignity; 
while  the  littW\)f  religious  sentiment  that  still  survives  i» 
more  or  less  distracted  and  secularized  by  sectarian  contro- 
versy, and  scarcely  one  inviolable  sanctuary  is  lefl  for  a 
simple  and  undoubting  faith  to  shelter  in — art  and  the 
beautiful  are  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  educated  classes 
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tbe  only  fiesh  oasb  of  divinity  ^mid  the  surroundiiig  di 
of  worldlineaa.     It  is  the  lost  trenaura  left  Ig  them,  fiad,  ti»> 
deed;  prtzad  by  them  m  such,  asd  regarded  aji  the  true 
palladium  of  a  higher  iutrinsie  life;  but  tliia,  in  its  idoktad 
state  and  by  itself,  it  never  caa  be^ 

lo  this  respect  the  present  age  may  be  Hkened  to  t  Bo- 
He  house,  fallen  fiom  its  primitive  wealth  and  tnfigmfiöeiioe 
iDto  decay  and  ruin.  Its  revenues  dissipated  by  mMlbl^ 
tauas«  mismanagemeTit  and  extravagance  i  its  manaum  ukI 
domains  mortgaged  or  encumbered  with  debt,  nothing  i^ 
mains  to  it  hut  the  family  jeweK  These  lime^honored 
heirlooms  of  better  day  a  are  all  that  it  still  retaius  of  tla 
former  opulence.  And  even  in  these  many  a  false  «tone 
lias  been  introduced  among  the  old  genuine  diomooal»; 
much  spurious  metal  has  been  substituted  for  the  sterliiig 
gold  of  antiquity«  Apparently»  however,  the  whole 
still  preserved  as  the  last  rehe  of  a  former  splendor,  and 
a  wealth  which  once  seemed  inexhaustible*  In  the 
way  die  present  generation  supports  its  inner  atid  bij 
life  on  the  mere  external  treasures  of  art,  while  the 
capital  of  ancient  faith,  to  which  among  other  exceUeot 
tiiiits  that  ornament  of  beauty  owed  its  exbtence»  ha»  by 
the  great  majority  been  lung  squandered  ou  the  **  sfirii  «f 
the  üßt:' 

But  the  symbolical  dress  that  r^igion  every  wb^ne  «^ 
sumes  constitutes  but  one  half  of  its  external  form,  Tba 
otlier  consists  in  the  vital  and  intrinsic  union  of  all  the 
members  and  professors  of  the  common  faith.  Hehgiou 
can  not  by  any  means  be  isolated  and  solitary.  It  b  iiii' 
poesible  to  think  of  it  as  existing  only  for  the  individual 
in  a  word,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion  in  a  pftiper 
sense  without  a  com m unity >  Two  or  three  must  ii  Iwt 
be  united  in  a  common  faith,  tbat  its  power  and  elBoiC| 
may  be  visible  among  them.  And  this  assoeiatioo  is  qh» 
vital  throughout — an  inmost  bond  binding  souls  togeU»cr  Ijy 
a  spiritual  attraction,  and,  aa  it  weEre»  enchainment  of  th« 
ieveral  members. 

As  the  electrical  shock  traveiBes  instantaneous^ly  Üie  4B* 
tire  chain  of  the  connected  links,  and  the  spark  which  eotcn 
at  one  extremity  flashes  the  next  moment  at  the  olbei^-ii 
a  single  loadstone  will  by  contact  convert  any  number  of 
needles  into  magnets,  and  elevate  them  into  a  n^if  as' 
higher  relation  to  the  whole  globe — io  is  it  also  in  rolig^diL 
A  Uving  GommmucatioQ  üom  the  ürst  origin  runs  tiam^ 
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the  whole  community.  As  in  the  Toltaic  pile,  composed  of 
alternate  layoro  of  two  different  metals,  one  chemical  ele- 
ment of  the  telluric  energy  or  of  the  vital  principle  of  the 
air  or  atmosphere  is  emitted  or  set  free  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  the  opposite;  so  is  it  here  also  in  the  spiritual 
chain  of  faith  and  in  its  living  reciprocal  action  of  the  dif> 
ferent  members  of  this  soul-chain — between  those  who  are 
active  ministers  and  conductors,  or  instruments  by  which  it 
works,  and  the  othei-s,  who  in  a  somewhat  passive  relation 
only  imbibe  the  invisible  life.  By  the  one  tne  divine  bless- 
ing of  sanctification  and  holiness  is  set  in  action  and  brought 
to  light — developed  and  confirmed;  while  by  the  othen 
grace  is  received  as  the  effectual  power  and  gift  of  salva- 
tion. 

One  remark,  however,  seems  particularly  called  for  in 
this  place.  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  already  said, 
that  even  revelation  and  the  true  religion  itself  invariably 
puts  on  and  is  invested  with  that  symbolical  garb  which  is 
BO  consonant  and  agreeable  to  the  state  and  nature  of 
humanity.  This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  extremely  dif> 
ficult  to  form  a  general  standard  by  which  we  may  unfal- 
teringly determine  what  symbols  are  not  essential,  as  only 
fier\'ing  for  the  external  g^rb  of  religion  and  an  intelligible 
vehicle  of  its  communications.  For  this,  it  is  evident,  must 
be  governed  by  the  diversity  of  individual  wants  and 
peculiarities,  and  must  consequently  assume  a  variable  and 
personal  character.  If,  however,  a  symbol  proceeds  imme- 
diately from  Grod,  then  it  must  necessarily  be  essential.  It 
is  not  only  a  type,  but  an  actual  substance.  To  suppose 
otherwise  woula  be  even  almost  parallel  to  presuming  to 
regard  the  eternal  Logos,  who  is  the  source  of  light  and 
life,  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  being,  as  a  word  merely, 
without  innate  energy  and  substance. 

Most  natural,  therefore,  is  it  (that  is  to  say,  most  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  however  in  itself  is 
«ipematural,  incomprehensible,  and  surpasses  all  concep- 
tion), that  the  highest  symbol  of  the  faith,  that  which  forms 
the  principle  of  communion  and  the  living  center  of  unity 
of  all  Chnstendom,  should  have  such  a  character  as  to  be 
at  once  a  symbol  and  also  the  veritable  reality  of  the  thing 
itself.  For  inasmuch  as  on  the  altar  of  this  religion  of  di- 
vine love,  since  the  one  oblation  has  long  ago  been  per- 
lected,  Bo  other  fire  shall  again  be  kindled  but  the  flame  of 
prayer  and  of  a  will  directed  to  and  in  unison  with  God; 
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therelbr«,  tbe  act  by  ineaTia  of  which  thai  coTUmooion 
Boula  which  constitutes  the  eseetice  of  all  leligion,  is  ma 
taiDeil  ay  J  eanieO  ohi  consieis  simply  in  this,  that  the  i 
tial  subötance  of  the  divine  power  and  of  God's  love  to  i 
is  given  and  received  as  the  wonderfiil  eeal  of  uoion 

Aa  to  the  altar  itself,  how  ricli  or  how  simple  it»  orna- 
ments ought  to  be,  10  a  cjuestion  which  I  have  already  re* 
marked,  does  not  easily  admit  uf  any  general  solution, 
however,  we  should  attempt  to  think  of  Christianity  tvid 
out  an  ahar,  or  desire  and  attempt  to  establish  such  a  scheiAe 
— what  indeed  among  the  vast  variety  of  human  conceit»  aii^i 
religious  theories  has  only  occurred  to  a  very  limited  nui^^| 
ber,  and  never  has  and  never  will  exercise  any  lasting  aaHB 
decided  influence — a  Christianity  thus  divested  of  symbolt 
and  mysteries  would  be  degraded  into  a  mere  p|]ÜO£(i)pbibt^^ 
Tiew  and  opinion— or  at  the  very  best^  n  school  of  the  kmd-4H 
any  thing',  in  short,  rather  than  religion.  Even  the  study  op™ 
the  Bible,  if  in  spite  of  so  sad  a  stale  of  thingm  it  should 
etill  survive,  would  sink  into  a  mere  matter  of  erudiHon,  im 
a  level  with  any  other  favorite  pursuit  of  antiquarian  l^re 
and  research.  And  if,  on  tbe  other  hand,  rising  perliap 
eomowhat  higher  than  a  mere  philosophical  opinion  or 
favorite  pursuits  of  erudition,  a  religious  community,  hal 
in^-  no  altar  at  all,  should  pretend  to  iiest  entirely  on  praj 
and  spiiitual  teaching  or  preaching,  such  a  scheme  must' 
presuppose  an  immediate  inspiration,  commumeable  to  §M 
and  continuous  throughout  time.  But  such  an  hyp 
invariably  proves  the  easy  and  natural  tiBnaition 
most  frightful  fanaticism^  of  w^hose  pernicious  and  evil 
fects  those  oidy  who  are  acquainted  with  the  domestic  hil 
tory  of  Mohammed» am,  among  whose  modem  and  anclt? 
sects  this  idea  is  rampant,  can  form  a  clear  and  adeqii 
eoiiception. 

In  religion,  therefore,  and  that  entire  union  of  the  i 
man  and  soul  with  God  which  it  demands,  or  at  least  1 
and  desires  to  bring  about  as  essential  and  necesanry,  i 
which  the  higher  philosophy  of  antiquity,  no  less  than  n 
ed  rehgion,  strove  and  longed  to  attain,  there  lies  a  sonn^thin 
inconceivably  sublime  and  heautifiil.     Nay,  we  might  al- 
most call  it  an  impossible  result,  similar  in  some  degrt^e  i 

*  Tbiii  sta(einen.t  doe»  npt  aece^Kinl^  imptv  tUc  Runufth  doctruMi  oft 
■iiiL^UntJation.     It  U  hilly  jtici  m  nn  unobjeciiDnablu  eenaa  bj  Uno  C 
k.avi  ifi  the  rea]  fimtfeiict:,-^  IVum. 
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that  which  is  involved  in  the  higher  and  more  intricate  of 
algebraic  equations  for  which  there  is  no  solution,  or  which, 
at  least,  appear  to  have  none  till  it  is  actually  discovered. 
Now  this  finite,  changeable,  and  in  all  respects  incomplete 
and  in  no  one  point  satisfactorily,  or  at  least  not  perfectly 
defined  (a)  of  our  own  individual  self,  with  which  we  are 
wont  to  commence  the  whole  of  our  thought  and  life,  is  to 
be  brought  into  communion  with,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be 
equaled  to  the  wholly  incomprehensible  {x)  of  the  incom- 
municable Grodhead.  How  is  this  possible  ?  By  what 
means  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ] 

Properly,  indeed,  our  Ego  is  no  such  (a),  and  can  not  be 
defined  as  such  in  tlie  wonderful  algebraic  equation  of  our 
inmost  life  and  highest  pursuit.  For  nowhere  does  man 
feel  himself  to  be  a  ßrst ;  all  things  prove  him  to  be  second- 
ary and  derivative,  wherever  it  may  be  that  he  is  to  take  or 
seek  his  beginning.  And  not  only  does  the  alphabet  of  our 
life  carry  us  beyond  itself  and  toward  its  end  m  this  income 
prehensible  (ar),  but  it  is  also  defective  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  wants  a  beginning  and  the  first  (a),  which  ought 
to  form  its  very  opening.  And  even  the  {b)  (could  this  sat- 
isfy us)  is  nowhere  distinctly  and  clearly  to  be  found  such 
as  it  is  in  and  by  itself,  or  such  even  as  it  was  originally. 
It  is  invariably  mixed  and  involved  with  something  else 
equally  unknown.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  equation  of 
our  life,  to  do  with  two  wholly  unknown  magnitudes — with 
the  incomprehensible  (x),  and  with  the  (y).  For  by  the  lat- 
ter sign  we  will  at  present  designate  that  which  every 
where  meets  and  opposes  us.  For  the  fact  of  such  an  in- 
born and  connatural  obstacle  every  one  will  admit,  even 
though  he  may  refuse  to  explain  it  by  the  evil  principle  and 
may  be  unwilUng  to  receive  tlie  explanation  which  revela- 
tion gives  of  it. 

How,  now,  is  this  our  {b)  to  be  carried  back  to  its  orig- 
inal {a)  ?  How  is  it  to  be  set  free  from  this  evil  (y),  and 
brought  into  union  with  the  highest  (x)  ?  The  answer  and 
solution  to  this  apparently  insoluble  equation  can  only  be 
obtained  by  one  method.  In  attempting  it,  we  must  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  principle  so  recently  advanced,  that  the 
essence  of  religion  consists  in  the  effectual  communication 
of  a  higher  and  living  power,  which,  emanating  from  the 
first  and  original  point,  traverses  the  whole  spiritual  chain 
to  its  farthest  link.  But,  in  order  to  illustrate  completely 
this  principle,  and  the  idea  which  arises  from  it,  of  a  satis- 
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faetory  solution  of  this  problem,  T  will  indulge  myiiclf  ii 
bneF  but  episodical  explanation  of  the  Egyptian  hie 
glypbics,  Bä  furmBhing  the  most  suitable  example  for 
puqiose»  For,  inasmuch  as  the  symbolical  nature  and  co 
fititution  of  the  human,  and,  indeed,  of  all  moital  exi^tt^ne^ 
was  the  main  subject  which  opened,  and  has  occupied  oo 
present  consideration,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  namri 
eomplement  and  keystone  to  Üie  whole  discussion»  if,  in  ni 
dition  to  what  has  preceded,  w«  go  on  briefly  lo  examine 
how  and  in  what  sense  the  oldest  writing  and  earhe«! 
method  employed  by  men  for  the  communication  of  tl: 
tdeas  WQS  symbolicaL 

Of  the  languages  of  Western  Asia,  at  least,  and  of  th 
alphabets  derived  therefrom,  the  Hebrew,  viz,,  the  Phten 
€ian  and  the  Greeks  it  may  without  hesitation  be  a^aerte 
that  they  were  derived  from  h^roglyphics,  and  are,  wilhtitf 
exception,  of  hieroglyphic  origin,  Thb  cao  not  be  i 
ed  as  decidedly  of  the  Indian  alphabet,  which  differs  so  tfl 
tally  from  all  these  previously  mentioned.  Still  !  shall 
allow  myself»  simply  on  this  account,  to  come  over  hastili 
to  any  con  elusion  as  to  the  coraparativ©  antiquity  of  i 
Hindoo  and  the  Egyptian  modes  of  writing* 

Now,  according  to  all  that  we  know  of  tbe  bierogyphie^ 
mode  of  indicating  objects,  it  rests  on  a  very  einiple  jUTncf 
ple>  The  discovery  which  wa@  in  so  remarkable  a  tnantiD 
feeerved  to  our  own  a^^  is  not  indeed  complete,  and  leiiva 
«Mich  still  to  be  explainecl.  The  fundamental  priuci| 
nevertheless,  is  well  eetabliahed.  From  this  it  apf 
the  hieroglyphic  system  of  Egypt^  although  entiiily  ay 
icml,  eoutains,  notwithstanding,  the  germ  of  alphabetic 

ing.     As  the  principle  of  hieroglyphical  writing  is  ^   ^ 

applicable  to  modem  languages  as  to  the  Egypliiin^  nOc 
man  word  will  ser^^e  us  as  well  for  an  example,  and  £ 
the  purposes  of  our  illustration,  aa  any  other.  Preltminamj 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  obseire,  Uiat  in  thia  mode  ofw 
iation  the  leading  characters  and  efisential  elemeiitd  of  üti 
Tad  leal  sound  are  alone  indicated ;  euch  vowels  and  eonso 
nams  as  are  quiescent,  or  servile,  are  omitted,  and  beio| 
without  any  special  signe  ar©  left  to  be  mentally  supplied.] 

To  lake,  then,  a  German  word  for  our  example.     Tli 
word  L^hm  (life)  would  b^  signified  by  its  three  pri 
charft^ter^t     Now,  the  first  letter  would  be  indicalt^ 
läMt  (a  flatning  ligtit)»  because  this  word  also  begins^ 
Z«»  Mam»  (a  tree)  wntdd  stand  for  B,  while  N  wc 
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represented  by  any  kind  of  Nass  (fluid),  by  a  rapid  water- 
fell,  for  instance,  or  by  a  waving  line,  as  a  type  of  its  mov- 
ing and  undulating  surfece.  A  light,  then,  a  tree,  and  an 
undulating  surface,  will,  by  means  of  the  initial  letters  of 
our  German  terms  for  them  (laicht,  JBaum,  iVass),  stand  for 
the  word  Lehen,  i,  e,,  life. 

Now,  from  this  example,  which  I  have  purposely  chosen, 
it  will  appear  that  this  hieroglyphical  mode  of  notation  and 
writing,  while  it  was  fundamentally  alphabetical,  had,  never- 
theless, at  the  same  time,  a  symbolical  significance.  For  a 
light,  or  light-giving  flame,  the  tree  with  its  growth,  as  well 
as  the  flowing  stream  with  its  waves  or  ripples,  aptly  ex- 
press and  typSy  the  intrinsic  character  of  life,  with  its  several 
characteristics  and  elements.  And  it  is  even  this  addition 
of  symbolical  coloring  and  signification  which  in  the  other- 
wise equivocal,  ind,  consequently,  inconvenient,  represen- 
tation of  objects  by  an  hieroglyphical  alphabet,  constitutes 
the  peculiar  difficulty,  but,  at  tie  same  time  the  mental  at- 
traction of  this  kind  of  writing. 

This  mode  of  hieroglyphical  representation  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  most  difficult  to  be  understood.  Another,  so  far 
as  it  has  as  yet  been  found  out,  and  as  progress  has  been 
made  toward  deciphering  it,  appears  to  be  far  more  ab- 
struse and  enigmatical.  For  to  understand  or  to  interpret 
the  latter  in  any  degree,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  know 
beforehand  what  is  the  object  indicated  or  intended.  In  this 
mode  of  hieroglyphical  notation  the  image  of  an  object  is 
made  to  stand  for  any  other  wlioso  name  begins  with  the 
same  letter,  as  the  word  docs  that  designates  the  former. 
Thus,  to  employ  the  same  instance  as  before,  the  picture 
of  a  flaming  light  would  by  itself  stand  for  the  word  and 
idea  of  life.  This  is,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  bold  play  with 
algebraic  equations,  between  enigmatical  emblems,  which 
are  at  most  but  imperfectly  indicated,  and  which  nothing 
but  the  intelligence  of  one  well  versed  in  the  system  can 
ever  hope  to  comprehend.  Any  other,  even  with  the  great- 
est pains,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  decipher  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  And  this  leads  me  back  again  to  our 
former  and  still  unsolved  equation,  involving  the  riddle  of 
human  life,  and  which  this  simile  of  the  hieroglyphics  was 
intended  to  help  us  to  solve. 

The  hieroglyphical  mode  of  >vriting  is,  according  to  the 
explanation  we  have  given  of  it,  a  symbolical  represcnta- 
tion  by  means  of  the  initial  letters  of  words.     In  it  and 
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through  it  even  that  which  is  the  most  nrJitjary  &m\ 
ntön  ft^utsea  a  mystica]  düaracter«  and  passes  into  Um  woi 
derfiil,  imaginative,  and  einblematical  sphere.     Now  ili 
^atioii  of  thJB  general  problem  lies  even  in  this  :  that  tl) 
{jf} — thi^  incomprehensible  (^) — b&  the  etema!  Logos  of 
incommensurable  Godhead,  became  ako  (a)  (that  La  to  b«; 
took  on  Him  a  human  life  and  nature),  and  19  even  no 
^üy  and  really  such.     For  thus  the  beginning  and  the  i 
tiaJ  letter  of  the  whole  alphabet  of  humau  existence,  which 
was  &o  long  want  in  g*  although  from  the  very  firet  it 
implied  in  and  web  the  foundation  of  the  (b)^  m  as  grn 
E&ew  to  it  by  God,     And  bow  this  (h),  and  every  other 
the  ibllowin;^  letters,  can  attach  themselves  in  due  order 
and  connection,  be  united  wirh  it  and  even  be  equated  lo 
it,  and  being  thus  equalized,  inasmuch  as  £=a,  it  aba 
comas  capable  of  apprehending  ihe  olberwise  unattainabl 
(jr).     And  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  entirely  set  free 
once  and  forever,  fn>m  the  restlessly  opposing  and  deatnii 
tive  {—^)i  since  this  (y),  as  opposed  to  the  {x),  is  merely 
a  negative  qusjitity,  and  as  such  vanishes. 


to 
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But  however  we  may  attempt  by  means  of  this  or  an^H 
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other  scientific  or  figurative  illustrations  to  apprehend  or 
express  the  inefTable^  the  fact,  and  above  all,  a  living  fiiüi 
in  that  great  verity,  that  the  divine  (;r}  has  become  a  hums&i 
(a) — ^that  the  eternal  Logos  actually  and  really  took  u_    " 
Him  the  nature  of  man,  and  stiU  retains  it,  is  the  point  froi 
which  a  new  and  higher  11  ie  commenced.     It  is  the  rti 
which  holds  together  the  whole  human  family^ — ^tbe  first 
in  the  chain  of  spiriEual  hfe.  to  which  all  must  be  reierrod 
and  from  which  all  is  to  proceed. 

Thus,  then,  beginning  with  the  emblematical  rcprcsenl 
tions  of  the  fine  arts,  and  developing  the  idea  through  s^ 
«ral  other  spheres  of  its  manifestation,  I  have  cairicd  tl 
cymbolical  signiticance  of  human  life  up  to  the  highest  bi^ 
loglyphic  of  all  existence.     And  as  in  the  three  previoi 
Lectures  I  have  considered  the  eternal  Word,  simply 
pmcipally  in  a  scientific  point  of  view^  as  the  fundanü 
law  of  truth,  it  now  rem  a  it  is  fur  me  to  exhibit  it  as 
word  which  shall  solve  all  diiTiculties  in  the  problem  of  hi 
man  existence,  and  shall  prove  an  unerring  guide  in 
conflict  of  life  and  in  all  its  most  important  relations 
perplexities.     And  to  this  subject  the  three  last  and 
cl tiding  Lectui'es  will  be  demoted.     And  in  these  we  slii 
C09}sidor  all  this  in  its  reference  to  the  extemaj  and  puh 
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h£e  of  man  in  society  and  the  state.  For  not  only  does  it 
hold  true  of  the  higher  pursuits  and  inmost  being  of  indi- 
viduals, but  it  has  also  a  universal  application ;  £)r  this 
highest  of  all  hieroglyphics,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life,  forms  also  the  foundation  of  the  state  in  its  sacred 
character. 

And  because  the  application  of  Christian  truth  and  of  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  is  in  general  so  greatly 
mistaken,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  remount  somewhat 
higher  in  my  investigations,  to  draw  from  a  deeper  source, 
and  to  connect  them  with  a  higher  principle,  in  order  to 
arrive  more  steadily  and  more  certainly  at  the  result  which 
I  had  in  view.  And  this  result  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
The  Christian  state  is  nothing  less  than  symbolical,  and 
even  thereby  historically  sanctified — whereas  the  mere  pol- 
ity of  nature  or  that  of  reason,  which,  however  artistical 
and  consummate  in  its  constitution,  remains  all  the  while 
false  and  unsanctified,  is  either  purely  dynamical  or  else 
absolute. 

In  human  life  and  society  there  are  three  species  of  pow- 
er, which  possess  a  symbolical  significance  and  a  sacred 
character  as  resting  on  a  divine  foundation.  And  these  are 
parental  authority,  the  spiritual  or  priestly  power,  and  the 
kingly  or  whatever  may  be  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
state.  The  affectionate  care  and  anxiety  of  an  earthly  pa- 
rent possesses  but  a  faint  analogy  to  the  goodness  and  prov- 
idence of  the  omniscient  and  eternal  Father  of  all,  and  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  type  of  it.  Moreover,  the  parental 
authority  and  a  father's  rights  over  his  children,  founded  on 
his  i-elation  as  the  loving  and  affectionate  author  of  their 
being,  admits  not  of  being  set  forth  and  comprised  in  any 
exact  and  positive  formularies.  And  even  if  the  social  com- 
munity occasionally  steps  in  to  determine  by  legislation  the 
limits,  and  in  certain  points  gives  its  sanction  to  the  domes- 
tic rights  and  authority  of  a  father,  as  founded  on  love  and 
feeling,  this  is  only  done,  nevertheless,  with  a  view  to  guard 
against  and  to  remedy  the  possible  abuse  of  so  natural  a 
right  and  relation.  When,  however,  as  was  the  principle 
of  the  old  Roman  law,  power  over  the  life  and  death  of 
his  offspring  is  conceded  to  the  father,  we  feel  at  once  that 
this  is  an  undue  extension  of  the  paternal  authority,  and 
that  the  provinces  of  the  three  different  powers  are  not 
kept  duly  distinct  and  separate.  A  parent  who  should 
«vail  himself  of  such  a  privilege  would  but  prove  himself 
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devoid  of  til o  orcHnaiy  feelingi  of  tiatiire.  On  the  othrr 
Bant!^  by  &  mituni]  sentimetitf  comiDon  to  iba  sa^rDge  &n<l 
barbnrian»  m  well  ae  to  the  most  refined  aiid  civilijccd  no* 
tiotis,  reßpect  for  and  reverence  of  parenta  ia  held  lo  b« 
ftomething  more  than  an  ordinajy  and  conyentional  duly  and 
obligation,  li  is  universally  regarded  in  the  Ught  of  a  duty 
in  every  lenie  sacred  and  holy.  And  the  divine  moral  law 
of  the  Old  Testament  completely  agrees  with  ih©  nntij 
feeling  of  man's  nature  in  this  ascription  to  it  of  bo^ 
But,  on  the  other  liand^  the  rights  of  the  Christian  lb 
parent's  autliority  on  tlje  side  of  the  aptritna)  doma« 
wherever  it  would  trench  upon  the  freedom  of  belief  m 
liberty  of  conscience.  Special  circamstances,  again,  »tic 
as  llie  dota^  of  old  age,  mental  weakness,  ^alt«  of  ch« 
aeter,  or  oflfenf*es  against  society,  may,  in  certain  eajses,  1 
greatly  to  limit  and  control,  or  other  wise  modify»  the 
t«nta]  dignity  and  authority.  But  stilly  in  the  irery  wnfl 
ca«e,  the  most  respect fril  behavior  and  the  lendercist  delic 
cy,  on  all  points  connected  with  this  rclalionshtp,  rem  a  ill 
forever  an  iramntable  law  of  duty  to  ilie  child,  winch,  as  j 
is  deeply  founded  in  the  moral  sense  of  mon,  make»  ifMia 
heard  throughout  the  whole  habitable  world*  The  mutual 
tie  of  parental  love  and  filial  duty  has,  it  is  plain»  it«  foi 
datiotis  deep  in  nature  itself^  and  out  of  it  proceeds 
Banctity  of  the  very  notion  of  domestic  life,  and  of  mU 
relations,  as  well  ea  of  the  peculiar  authority  of  a 
and  a  parent. 

As  for  the  spiritual  and  priestly  power :  wherever  t^ 
ligion  recognizes  the  priest  in  his  true  character — i,  i 
simply  as  the  preacher  and  promulgator,  but  abo  I 
living  channel  for  dtspensiitig  and  communicating  the  i 

Sraoe,  he  is,  in  so  far  as  hb  ofiuce  is  concerned,  and  in  i 
tscharge  of  bis  sacerdotal  fxinctiotis,  a  vicegerent  nf  (ro 
— ^not  so  much,  |ierhaps,    of  the  everlasting   Father,  ih 
Creator  and  Lawgiver  of  nature,  as  of  the  äSon  who  can 
down  into  the  world  to  ransom  and  redeem  the  huroa 
race»     The  priestly  or  spiritual  power,  therefort%  tiMfl  i ' 
divine  foundation  on  which  it  ultimately  rests.     But  iTia*- 
much  as  that  bond  of  communion  which  unites  our  muk 
with  God  must  be  sought  and  attninfxl  by  faitli  and  in  tb«_ 
apirit  of  faith,  so  this  authority,  however  holy  in  its^lt 
nevenlioleas,  by  its  very  nature,  confined  to  the  prwriflö 
of  spirituals* 

The  judietal  function«  al»o>  where  It  is  recogtikad  <» 
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dogmatic,  is  at  least  subordinate  to  that  other  character 
whose  office  it  is  to  carry  out  the  work  of  redemption,  to 
dispense  the  divine  grace,  and  to  bless.  For  an  arbiti*ary 
judicial  power,  where  internal  caprice  is  the  rule  of  judg- 
ment, and  where  the  execution  of  its  decrees  depends  on 
the  individual,  does  not  in  strict  truth  deserve  this  appella- 
tion. With  as  much  reason  might  the  anointed  head  of 
the  state  claim,  by  virtue  of  this  consecrating  and  anoint- 
ing, to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  spiritual  office. 

Further,  we  may  observe,  all  these  sacred  offices  pos- 
sess a  certain  analogy  and  affinity  one  with  the  other.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  militate  against  the 
essential  and  necessary  duty  of  preserving  a  precise  and 
accurate  separation  of  their  several  functions.  The  pri- 
vacy of  home,  the  family  circle,  and  the  relations  of  domestic 
life,  are  by  the  laws  of  most  nations  regarded  as  a  sanctuary 
which  the  external  power  of  the  state  ought  not  lightly  and 
without  grave  necessity  to  violate  or  profane.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  ordinary  language  paternal  titles  are  ascribed  to 
the  other  two  powers.  But  as  regards  spiritual  personages, 
this  is  a  mere  mark  of  respect,  while,  as  applied  to  tho 
head  of  the  state,  it  serves  to  indicate  a  special  character 
of  goodness  and  clemency  in  the  government.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  applicable  generally  to  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment as  markmg  its  specific  nature  and  essence.  For 
it  may  not  be,  nay,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say  it  can 
not  in  all  cases  be  simply  and  purely  patenial. 

Strict  impartiality,  for  instance,  is  a  primary  requisition  in 
the  judge,  but  is  it  possible,  nay,  would  it  properly  be  just, 
to  require  this  in  every  case  of  a  father]  The  judicial 
character,  however,  is  the  predominant  element  of  political 
government,  and  the  supreme  judicial  function  is  its  essen- 
tial aspect,  with  which  all  the  other  distinctive  character- 
istics or  exclusive  prerogatives  of  sovereign  power  are 
most  intimately  connected.  And  on  this  account,  while 
the  paternal  authority  rests  primarily  on  that  tie  of  souls 
whicn  consists  in  the  reciprocal  affection  of  parents  and 
children,  and  while  the  priestly  power  is  limited  to  the 
sacerdotal  and  spiritual  domain,  the  supreme  judicial  and 
sovereign  power  in  the  state,  which  is  responsible  to  God 
alone,  as  the  highest  and  paramount  of  these  three  sacred 
and  venerated  powers,  embraces  the  xomplete  whole,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  bodily  reality  of  man's  public  life.  And 
in  ttoB  sphere  of  historical  reality  it  will  be  my  eud^^is^x 
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to  trace  die  further  developiiieiit  of  tbeBo  three 
they  manifest  themaeWee  in  the  busy  conflict  of  lab  and  tlie 
age.  And  to  this  anbject  I  propose  to  dofote  llie  three 
mlowing  Lectares. 

In  concluding  our  present  diaqnisition  I  will  onij  add 
one  remark.  AJl  these  three  powen,  as  founded  od  nature^ 
on  divine  revelation,  and  on  mstorical  righta,  axe  aUke  holr 
and  sacred.  The  ffood,^  that  is  to  say*  the  prudent  and 
affectionate  fiitber,  äe  pious  priest,  and  the  ripiteoua  king^ 
are  each  and  all,  tliough  in  different  ways  and  degieea»  and 
with  difierent  powers  and  riffhts,  visible  and  acting  me- 
perents  on  earth  of  the  invisible  God.  The  last,  in  tmdi^ 
IS  not  merely  the  representative  but  the  unlimited  dispemsr 
oi  divine  justice.  And  this  divine  foundation  or  the« 
powers,  which  daim  and  present  an  inviolable  dhaiactwr  of 
sanctity,  ibrms  the  practiciBd  part  of  that  symbolical  siftnü- 
cation  of  life  which  in  its  highest  phase  has  formed  the 
theme  of  the  present  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

OP  THE  SPIRIT  OP  TRUTH  AND  LIPE  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
POLITICS,  OR  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
STATE  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Asiatic  custom  of  deifying  their  earthly  rulers  by 
addressing  them  as  King  of  Kings,  Lord  or  Spanner  \Um- 
spanner]  of  Creation,  the  Effulgence  of  the  Deity,  ana  the 
Hke,  have  ever  been  and  very  naturally  most  repugnant  to 
the  moral  sense  of  Christian  Europe.  The  Christian  no- 
tion and  axiom,  that  all  power  is  of  God,  is  founded  on  a 
very  definite  idea  and  well-considered  principle.  And  this 
principle  is  nothing  less  than  this,  that  the  supreme  head  of 
the  state  has  to  dispense  the  divine  justice.  And  while  this 
constitutes  the  peculiar  dignity  of  his  office,  he  is,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  his  highest  function  and  authority,  responsible 
to  God  alone.  If,  however,  we  should  any  where  meet, 
either  in  the  present  times  or  the  history  of  the  past,  with  a 
state  in  which,  by  the  principle  of  its  constitutions,  the  nom- 
inal possessor  of  supreme  authority  and  the  executive  is 
responsible  to  another  body,  then  is  the  latter  in  fact  the 
sovereign  power,  and  not  the  former,  which  really  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  other.  The  Spartan  constitution  will  serve  to 
illustrate  my  meaning.  Here,  to  judge  by  that  strict  defi- 
nition of  the  sovereign  authority  and  its  peculiar  chai*acter 
and  distinctive  criteria,  it  evidently  lay  in  the  Ephori  rather 
than  in  the  possessors  of  supreme  executive  power,  who 
were  called  kings,  and  whose  office  was  hereditary.  The 
very  fact  that  two  kings  reigned  conjointly  is  of  itself  sub- 
versive of  the  very  notion  of  sovereign  power.  But  still 
more  fatally  was  this  undermined  by  their  responsibility  in 
certain  cases  to  the  censorship  of  the  other  Spartan  magis- 
tracy. To  the  other  ancient  republics,  whose  constitution 
was  based  naturally  enough  on  a  very  artificial  division  of 
powers,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  antagonism  and 
accurate  balance  between  them,  our  notion  of  a  supremo 
and  sovereign  political  authority  is  scarcely  applicable.  It 
is  found  far  more  fully  expressed  in  a  special  character  of 
inviolable  sanctity  and  dignity  attaching  to  certain  judicial 
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function 9  and  magbtraGieB^  sucli  as  tbat  of  the  Areopagu 
in  Athens  and  of  the  cen^c^rahip  at  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Republic,  Uian  to  tbe  transitory  tenure  of  th^  execul 
power,  o\^er  wbich  those  judicid  authorities  poflsetted 
exercised  in  certain  case«  a  control. 

The  proper  and  de  facto ^  or  personal  division  of  powcf» 
b  eBsentially  a  republican  principle.     In  notion,  however, 
or  in  idea,  it  ifi  perfectly  legitimate  to  make  a  distincd« 
between  the  several  functions  and  elements  of  the  whi 
ßoveretgti  authority.     Now,  in  such   a  case,  the  judkii 
power — ^the  supreme  judicial  power  we  would   emphal 
cally  E^f — ^is  pre-eminently  the  characi eristic  sign  and  spe- 
cific distinction  of  soveiieignty,  frtini  which  all  its  other  pf©» 
rogadves  and  properties  are  originally  derived  or  flow 
it  aA  Its  necessary  and  natural  consequences.     The 
prerogative  of  pardon  and  mercy»  for  instance,  ißt  as  it  we: 
the  natural  attribute  of  the  supreme  judicial  power. 

With  respect  to  legislation,  however,  and  the  legifilai 
authority,  an  important  co-ordinate  power  may»  aeeotdi 
to  the  existing  constitution  of  a  particular  stale,  be  ve^^ 
in  the  other  correlative  members  of  the  body  politic      "~ 
preliminary  deUberation,  the  Hirst  sketch  or  the  initiation 
a  law,  may  not,  perhaps,  proceed  in  every  caÄe  ^m  tl 
aupreme  head  of  the  community*     In  other  states,  a^ 
the  law  must  emanate  from  the  &ee  choice  and  individtii 
will  of  the  monarch,  or  at  least  the  introduction  of  it^  sini 
he  can  not  of  himself  alone  make  and  carry  out  the  who] 
This  is  a  point,  consequently,  on  which  it  is  extremely  di' 
cult  to  draw  the  boundary  line,  which  must  in  no  case 
transgressed  or  tie  vi  at  ed   ftiom — in  so  far,  that  b,  and 
long  05  there  b  no  question  about  any  thing  more  than  % 
eimple  co-operation  or  co-ordinate  deliberation   upon  the 
proposed  laws.     But  still  in  every  <^Bse  the  final  sanctii 
by  which  a  law  becomes  properly  the  law,  or  by  whidi 
is  annulled  or  repealed,  must  be  reserved  to  the  royal  pi 
rugative,  otherwise  the  monarch  ceases  st  onc^  to  be 
preme. 

Even  tlie  prerogative  of  proclaiming  war  and  of 
eluding  peace  b,  if  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  «a| 
a  judicial  ^mction  on  a  large  scale,  and  applied  to  the 
temal  relations  of  states.     It  b,  in  short,  nothing  If^e  lliani 
judicial  act»    And  in  this  light  it  will  appear  to  every  oni 
who  does  not  regard  it  as  a  mere  act  of  arbitrary  capfi< 
TJiii,  hoiirerer,  it  never  ought  to  be.     For  it  is,  as  it 
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a  verdict  on  the  existing  relations  of  right  and  wrong  be- 
tween two  neighboring  states.  But  in  as  much  as  both 
parties,  in  point  of  ri^ht  and  law,  are  in  so  far  equal,  that 
they  refuse  to  recognize  in  common  any  higher  judge,  an 
absolute  state  of  violence  necessarily  ensues,  a  struggle  of 
power  follows,  until  at  last,  in  the  change  of  circumstances, 
the  relations  of  justice  are  restored  by  mutual  consent. 
The  party  that  first  proclaims  war  becomes,  in  this  process 
of  trial  by  battle,  the  judge  of  its  own  cause.  And  if  by 
the  fearful  issue  of  the  combat  it  is  taught  to  see  its  own 
injustice,  then  must  it  either  make  due  concessions,  or,  at 
very  best,  by  calline  in  the  mediation  of  a  third  and  neutral 
state,  it  must  constitute  it  the  judge  by  whose  decision  it  is 
ready  and  willing  to  abide. 

The  usual  insignia  of  the  kingly  dignity,  the  scepter  and 
the  throne,  are  only  the  signs  of  judicial  power,  as  it  were, 
promoted  one  degree  higher,  and  can  be  historically  traced 
up  to  the  judge's  bench  and  staff.  The  crown  alone  re- 
mains as  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  symbol  of  the  highest 
earthly  dignity.  And  rightly  is  it  called  a  splendid  burden. 
For  while  it  exalts  him  who  is  called  to  wear  it  above  all 
earthly  dependence  and  responsibility,  and  exempts  him 
from  all  the  ordinaiy  relations  of  human  life,  the  heavy 
weight  of  this  splendid  ornament  reminds  the  wearer  of 
the  grave  reckoning  and  the  strict  account  he  will  have 
to  render  to  God,  as  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all — who 
is  the  source  and  sum  of  all  justice  and  righteousness. 
For  this  serious  and  solemn  responsibility  is  received 
from  Grod,  together  and  at  the  very  same  time  with  the 
crown. 

Quite  different  in  signification  was  the  symbolical  ensign 
of  the  old  emperors  in  the  middle  ages — a  sword  pointing 
to  the  four  winds  or  cardinal  points  of  heaven.  It  alluded 
to  the  peculiar  idea  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  that 
dignity.  For  in  this  respect  it  was  not  simply  a  distinction 
of  power,  of  rank,  or  of  title,  betwen  the  imperial  and  the 
kingly  dignities.  It  involved  a  total  and  essential  difference 
between  the  ideas  and  objects  of  these  sacred  and  anointed 
potentates — ^between  the  elective  emperor  and  the  heredi- 
tary king,  duke,  or  prince,  although  it  was  from  these 
alone  that  the  former  could  be  duly  and  regularly  elected. 
For  the  emperor  was  looked  upon  as  armed  with  the 
flword  of  an  Christendom  to  be  the  defender  of  the  whole 
System  of  European  states.    Accordingly,  as  the  repreeen* 
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iadve  of  the  uTiion  of  several  etates,  h&  boTB  this  eoalgti  of 

bis  imperial  oßice. 

To  ihm  ancient  itJea  of  aCiirietian  empire  we  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  revert  in  the  further  examination  of  the 
idea  of  a  political  state  and  its  Christian  community.  Wo 
shall  meet  with  it  once  mom  in  that  section  of  otir  inquiry 
which  will  be  occupied  with  the  ruling-  piinciple  of  right 
and  polity  in  a  system  of  stales  as  a  body,  ^nd  ako  in  the 
mulual  i-elations  of  its  several  members^  In  this  seetioa 
we  bhall  also  ahow  that  this  principle  most  he  either  al 
lute,  that  is>  owe  where  one  or  more  of  the  several  membi 
of  the  union  exerctsea  a  superior  and  preponderating  ini 
eiice^  or  one  artificially  constituted  and  dynamical,  i,  f., 
system  of  the  so-called  balance  of  power.  And  here 
naturally  arise  the  question  whether,  for  such  a  confedi 
of  m(»ral  and  civilized  societies  and  nations^  a  less  imperfect 
and  higher^  but  common  principle  of  Christian  justice  might 
not  be  found  and  eÄtabllsbed  1  For  any  systeni  of  rnutäal 
coufedeiaiion,  whether  absolute  or  founded  on  the  artificial 
relations  of  the  strength  of  its  respective  membeiBi  is  tn  aity 
case  defective  and  imperfect,  whatever  may  be  the  grountl 
of  union,  whether  founded  on  the  internal  constitution  of 
the  states,  or  derived  from  the  physical  consideration  of 
their  geographical  position  and  neighborhood* 

According^  then,  to  that  divine  principle  and  Chrisitiffl 
foundation  of  the  state  which  I  have  attempted  to  deri^ 
£rom  the  symbolical  signification  of  life  and  the  symboU 
destiny  of  man  in  his  relation  to  God,  the  highest  au  ' 
of  the  state — the  king,  or  generally  the  monarch,  as  wcU 
the  spiritual  functionary,  or  the  priest — are  the  ricegefVitlSi 
of  a  highest  and  divine  power^  whom  they  repreeoui 
earth*  The  only  diflercuce  between  them  is,  that  tJie  I 
has  chiefly  to  represent  and  to  set  forth  God  ba  teaehsi 
men^  but  at  the  same  time  as  warning  and  comi 
them  in  this  revelation  of  His  will,  and  as  promising  and 
livingly  dispensing  to  them  His  grace,  while  tbc  former  in 
the  repiesentative  of  the  Omnipotent  Lawgiver  and  Judge,* 
who  governs  the  world  with  justice,  and  wiD  by  no  mcuifli 
clear  the  guilty.  According,  therefore,  to  the  true  C 
ian  notion  of  these  two  powers,  both  of  ihem — the  dvil 
less  than  the  spiritual — possess  a  rcpresentativ^e  chi 
which,  however»  deviates  very  widely  from  the  ordi 
notion  of  the  representation  and  a  representativa 
tion,  or,  rather,  tormi  a  decided  contrast  to  tbam. 
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And  what  contrast  can,  in  fact,  be  more  decided  than  that 
which  such  a  representative  power  and  dignity  as  belongs 
to  the  ministering  of  the  divine  grace  to  the  soul  and  spirit, 
or  the  dispensing  of  divine  justice  to  the  whole  earthly  life, 
ibrms  with  that  thing  of  honible  memory,*  which  has  been 
»called  a  representation  of  the  people,  or  the  svstems  which 
have  been  similarly  designated  1  But  even  if  it  could  be 
satisfactorily  proved  that  a  people,  like  the  invisible  essence 
of  the  Deity,  could  be  represented,  it  is  open  to  very  grave 
doubt  whether  this  is  really  possible  in  the  method  usually 
adopted.  According  to  the  principle  of  this  kind  of  popular 
representation,  whei*e  the  whole  adult  population  are  entitled 
individually  to  vote,  the  election  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  lot- 
tery, and  even  the  political  vrinncrs  thus  determined,  or  the 
baliotted  members,  become  so  many  influential  units  in  one 
branch  of  the  legislative  body  and  for  a  limited  period.  In 
respect,  however,  to  the  principles  and  sentiments,  the  pre- 
dominant character  and  spirit  of  a  people,  those  who  are 
thus  chosen  are  the  representatives  not  so  much  of  the 
whole  nation  as  of  the  reigning  passion  of  the  moment,  or 
the  spirit  of  the  times  in  its  restless  agitation.  For  when 
thus  resolved  into  its  constituent  atoms  and  numbered  ofl* 
in  succession,  a  nation  is  reduced  to  an  elementary  mass. 
But  like  all  that  is  thus  elementary,  when  thus  decomposed, 
and  fermenting  in  its  process  of  dissolution,  it  assumes  a  de- 
structive tendency  and  turn.  At  least  it  ceases  to  form  an 
organic  whole,  an  individual.  It  is  only  when  a  state  or  a 
nation  historically  lives  on,  further  develops  and  vitally 
maintains  itself  in  its  organic  members,  i.  e.,  in  its  several 
estates  or  essential  corporations,  that  it  can  be  said  to  form 
a  living  whole,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  one  great  individual. 

It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  there  can  be  true  representa- 
tives of  a  people,  who,  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  are 
its  true  historical  men.  It  is  in  them  that  the  spirit  and 
character,  the  general  leaning  tendency,  the  peculiar  style 
of  feeling,  sentiment,  and  thought  of  a  nation,  in  any  defi- 
nite period  or  periods,  finds  its  most  decided  and  loudest 
expression.  Karely,  however,  is  this  attained  in  a  system 
!of  elective  deputies  or  reprcjscntatives,  which  is  liable  to 
many  passing  and  accidental  influences,  and,  indeed,  in  and 
!by  itself  has  no  connection  with  it.  Scipio  and  Cato  would 
be  representatives  of  the  Roman  character  and  spirit,  even 

*  Schlägel  is  apparently  referriog  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  the 
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if  thej  Kad  never  been  itivestefl  with  public  authority  and 
had  lived  their  whale  lives  in  exile*  And  in  ih©  saini^  foma- 
ner  purely  intellectual  natures  may  often  stand  for  mich 
histijrical  characKfrs  and  i^presentatives.  Horace  nud  Tac- 
itus most  a;3sured1y  occupy  the  eame  reladon  to  iherir  re^ 
speed ve  ages  nj&  tlie  two  former  did  to  their»,  and  thi»,  in 
truth,  quit©  bidependentlj  of  any  subordinate  rank  or  pi* 
litical  dignity  and  iniluanca  which  either  the  one  or  ilie 
other  possessed  in  peace  or  war.  Cicero,  indeed,  would 
have  been  all  this  in  an  etjual  degree,  and,  pethap*,  slill 
more  so,  if,  keeping  entirely  aloof  from  the  civil  eontentiois 
of  his  day,  for  ^i^hich  he  was  Iktie  suited,  he  bad  der^M 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a  purely  intelleciual  and  Etei^ 
ary  influence. 

However,  it  Is  not  every  famous  author  or  ovary  bf^Uaat 
political  speaker  that  can  in  this  sense  be  justly  regsiäei 
as  historical  characters.  BesiJes  that  energy  of  talimt 
which  creates  an  epoch ,  and  which  is^  indeed,  the  primaiy 
and  essential  condition,  certain  other  properties  of  chane- 
ter  are  required,  certain  sentiments  and  principles  widly 
carried  out  and  realized  in  life  and  action.  But  thii  ii  t 
combination  which  is  rarely  found.  A  peculiar  ftphcw  (»f 
practical  influence  does  not  form  an  immediate,  nor,  itnlccd, 
a  necessary  qualiflcation  of  such  a  character.  Still  it  is  r?t^ 
dent  that  a  ivriter  who  truly  merits  such  an  appellalion  tnust 
be  ectmething  more  than  a  mere  man  of  letters  or  an  wtVOL 
The  effects  he  produces  on  the  minds  of  men  must  be  both 
truly  national  and  hiscoricaL  Such  alone  are  truly  and 
properly  the  historical  representatives  of  a  people — the  mea 
of  tJieir  nation. 

As  for  those  other  elecdve  representative«  already  inefl- 
tioned,  it  is  only  when  they  belong  to  a  particular  estate 
and  corporation,  and  represent  it^  that  they  can  prr^rootc 
the   permanent   interests    of  this    or^nically  i 

whole.  For  it  is  out  of  such  organic  member 
national  existence  gains  its  true^  t » e»,  its  historical  d- 
menL  But  this  is  Impossible  whenever  they  are  clu 
the  individual  votes  of  the  entire  population-  Such 
ting  of  the  whole  political  body,  as  it  were,  intn  i 
adtuent  atoms,  b  eithc^r  in  itself  an  elementary  il>  v :  i 
tlon  or  must    eventually  lead  to  it.      Even  a  i<juiU;i4j.a 


constitution,  if  it  be  well  and  wisoly  ordered,  will 
pfinci pally  ou  corporations  or  organic  divisum  of 
rather  than  on  any  principle  of  numerical   insjorify  t»l 
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eqnality,  which,  taken  as  a  general  element,  invariably 
proves,  as  history  testifies,  sooner  or  later,  a  positive  source 
of  anarchy. 

Not\)n1y  would  it  be  an  exaggeration,  but  even  a  g^ross 
error,  were  we  to  regard  the  republican  polity  as  excluded 
fix>m  the  Christian  principle,  that  all  sovereignty  is  of  God, 
or  as  irreconcilable  with  it  and  even  as  directly  contradict- 
ing its  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  the  duty  of  obedience  and 
the  actual  dependence  on  the  existing  and  de  facto  head  of 
the  state,  is  not  less  binding  on  all  who,  through  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  or  their  own  free  choice  and  voluntary  obliga- 
tion, belong  to  such  a  community,  than  on  the  subjects  of 
an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  utmost  that  can  be  safely 
asserted  is,  that  the  Christian  state  principally  inclines  to 
the  latter  form  of  polity,  without,  however,  formally  reject- 
ing, or  unconditionally  excluding  the  former.  Historical 
experience  has  shown  this,  and  the  whole  of  modem  history 
wiu  furnish  abundant  testimony  to  its  truth.  When  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  supreme  political  authority  is  in  an  end- 
less circle  shifted  irom  point  to  point  of  a  mere  human 
sphere,  then  the  scu^red  character  of  the  divine  foundation 
of  the  state  exhibits  itself  with  least  distinctness.  It  is 
more  immediately  manifest  in  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
where,  by  a  single  point,  as  the  first  link  which  holds  to- 
gether the  whole  community,  this  responsibility  is  attached 
immediately  to  God  and  the  divine  justice,  before  whose 
tribunal  it  has  alone  to  answer.  And  this  more  immediate 
manifestation  forms  the  ground  of  that  preponderating 
tendency  and  preference  of  the  monarchical  constitution  by 
the  Christian  principle. 

But  in  another  respect,  also,  is  it  easier  to  give  a  re- 
ligious meaning  to  pohtical  life  in  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  to  discharge  its  duties  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  religious 
spirit,  than  in  a  republic.  Since  all  that  is  human  is  sub- 
ject to  change,  fluctuation,  and  imperfection,  it  would  be 
something  wonderful  if  the  case  were  different  with  political 
matters,  and  if  the  state  were  to  form  a  singular  exception 
from  the  general  rule.  Such  an  expectation  would,  in- 
deed, be  strange,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  as 
well  as  to  reason  and  common  sense.  For,  to  take  an  in- 
■tance  from  that  people  whom  God  so  specially  and  imme- 
diately led  and  directed  ;  after  a  wise  Solomon  has  long 
and  peacefully  occupied  the  throne,  with  prosperity  at 
home  and  splendor  and  renown  abroad,  the  reins  of  govern« 
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ment  may  fall  into  tbe  weak  liands  of  a  minor,  wlieii,  tr 

without  any  personal  culpability  *  all  hostiie  elemeots 
to  an  outbreak^  and  lead  to  the  most  fearfnl  political  con- 
Boquencas.  And  even  Solomon,  with  a  wisdom  which»  in 
many  respects»  was  tdotg  than  human,  was  not  secure  Aunn 
all  mistaken  and  errora.  For  inasmuch  aa,  after  receiirlng 
flib  i Hum i nation  fix^m  above,  this  wisdom  lent  to  liitn  fhnu 
Oodf  he  Btill  remained  a  ^e  agent,  he  might,  as  bo  &c4iial]| 
did,  pervert  it  to  an  evil  use^  Like  ev&i~y  thing'  else  that  ii 
good,  it  was  liable  to  abutio  by  man.  Generally  it  does  ml 
lie  in  tiie  nature  of  things  that  in  long  aucceäsion  andcha^ 
of  times  one  reign  should  be  equally  mild  and  patcmal  if 
another — equally  prospc^rous  and  eplendid^ — snd  e^iti% 
wise  and  successful 

Thifi,  indeed,  la  a  matter  which  doea  not  depend  iura- 
riably  and  exclueively  on  the  personal  qualitteä  of  tltf 
sovereign.  It  is  governed  much  more  by  the  pecuJiir 
eircumstancea  of  tbe  age,  and  the  general  reladoim  of  ^ 
political  world.  We  should  err  greatly  if  we  were  to  iflp 
pose,  or  feel  inclined  to  assert,  that  this  change,  &om  hnvi*^ 
and  prosperous  to  a/lverse  or  less  fortunate  tinie«^ 

fi'equent  in  republican  states,  or  that  the  latter  are  1 1 ^ 

exempted  firom  such  fluctuations.  Hisloiy  lumi^ltes  nu- 
merous instances  to  refute  so  absurd  an  idea.  Oti  the  coo- 
trary,  such  changes  are  far  mone  generally  the  rule  io 
republican  statee,  and  their  ruin  advances  with  a  moiic  tnpuL 
and  certain  progress.  For  the  growth  of  a  republic  in 
external  iM) wer  and  infliiönce,  and  the  consequent  njull' 
eation  of  its  relationii  with  foreign  powcre,  is  mv\ 
accompanied  with  great  internal  agitation,  leading  lo 
den  and  violent  changes.  The  greatest  and  most  itnpoiuat 
difierencci  however,  lies  in  this,  that  in  an  heneditasy  wa^ 
archy  the  change  &om  a  distinguished  to  an  unfortiilttl» 
and  less  praspcrous  reign  is  distinct,  and  has  an  usmgaM^ 
cauae,  which,  by  a  natural  and  just  sentiment,  k  nsceifiJ 
as  a  divine  visitation,  and  wherever  any  sense  of  refigMü 
still  survives  and  prevails  in  men's  views  of  life,  wiH  h$ 
patiently  endured  as  äuch.  Accoidingly,  besides  its  laeEt 
legal  senee,  the  maxim  that  all  authority  is  of  Ood  hmT 
assumes  the  further  significance  of  a  divine  dispetataliiü^ 
And  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  this  Christian  nnxmi  li^ 
principle  was  intended  tu  convey  this  second  rn  1 

that  it  embraces  such  a  religious  view  and   l^ -..,,„      l 
political  matters  and  evetiia* 
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Now,  it  is  true  that  the  proridence  of  God  extends  to  all 
events  and  circumstances  of  the  world.  Every  permission, 
therefora,  of  evil,  whether  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every 
misfortune  and  calamity  that  happens  to  us,  must,  from  this 
point  of  view,  be  regarded  either  as  a  well-merited  punish- 
ment or  as  a  severe  trial,  as  a  wholesome  pang  and  conflict 
or  as  a  painful  transition  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 
This,  at  least,  will  be  our  feelmg,  in  proportion  as  wo 
entertain  and  faithfully  follow  a  religious  view  and  estimate 
of  our  own  life  and  fortunes,  as  well  as  of  all  mundane 
events,  in  a  firm  and  unshaken  faith  in  the  Divine  Omnipo- 
tence and  Wisdom.  Even  for  the  preservation  and  health 
of  his  physical  life,  man  stands  in  need  of  pain  and  priva- 
tion, but  still  more  so  for  his  moral  improvement. 

Now,  notwithstanding  that  this  principle  of  a  divine 
providence  is  equally  applicable  in  every  case,  still,  even 
the  religious  estimate,  not  to  say  a  simply  human  mode  of 
judging  of  political  events  and  relations,  is  in  republics 
subject  to  the  following  important  and  essential  modifica- 
tion. In  such  a  constitution,  all  hangs,  or  is  made  de- 
pendent, on  the  choice  or  the  caprice  of  men,  or,  if  such 
terms  be  preferred,  their  merit  and  intelligence.  Conse- 
quently, the  entire  blame  of  every  error  or  miscarriage  in 
government,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  and  however  great 
or  little,  is  forthwith  ascribed  to  its  human  administrators. 
But  an  injury  at  the  hands  of  man  invariably  provokes  bit- 
terness, revenge,  and  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  a  mis- 
fortune which  overtakes  us  fi*om  Grod,  and  which,  as  being 
unable  to  impute  the  blame  of  it  to  any  human  individual, 
we  feel  and  recognize  to  be  a  divine  visitation,  awakens  in 
us  wholesome  and  salutary  reflection.  Thus  it  is  founded 
on  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  on  a  right  and  sound  state 
of  human  feeling,  that  a  change  from  a  year  of  plenty  to 
one  of  want  and  barrenness  should  be  borne  with  patience 
and  resignation.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general 
scarcity  and  dearth,  or  any  similar  affliction  and  dispropor- 
tion between  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  necessaries  of 
Hfe,  should  occur  among  a  trading  or  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, of  which  the  source  should  really  or  apparently  lie 
in  some  erroneous  measure  or  selfish  policy  of  those  on 
whom  the  administration  of  the  state  devolved,  all  minds 
would  immediately  be  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  uproar. 
And,  in  fact,  the  words  of  the  pious  king  in  Holy  W  rit : 
"Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  for  His  mer- 
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eiea  are  great :  and  kt  me  Tiot  fall  into  thß  hn.nd  of  man,*^ 

are  quite  in  unbon  with  the  general  feeling»  of  humiii 

AocordiDglj,  throagliout  the  sacred  history  of  ihe  qU 
world,  and  in  all  tlities  where  religiom^  sentiment  u  ndL 
quite  dead^  such  calainitiee»  and  even  an  unfortunalc»  tiot  In 
say  a  wicked  reign^  are  looked  upon  as  the  dejserved 
tion  of  God*ft  wrath,  and  as  a  time  of  heavy  trial.  A 
chastisement  of  Heaven  will  be  borne,  by  all  righi-tLlukiLg 
penions,  not  out  of  fear  of  man,  but  as  is  fitting,  in  reveri^iil 
aubtniflsion  to  the  divine  wuU,  with  manly  patience  and  f«^ 
igoation.  On  the  other  hand,  innumerable  iiiAtatices  of  & 
contraiy  course  might  be  produced  &om  republicati  timei 
and  hiatone^.  How  often,  in  guch  state»,  baa  a  falsti  iM 
in  government,  tritling,  indeed,  in  itself,  but  still  in  fact  Ifia 
in  truth,  a  blunder  in  one  party,  been  the  occaflioR  of  tn 
opposition  and  resistance  of  another,  and  of  a  general  Mr 
ing  of  discontent  and  a  violent  i^aedon,  which  have  prov^ 
a  hundred  times  more  fat^  and  pernicious  than  the  fini 
occasion  of  popular  mui*murs.  How  often  has  a  r-- i" 
human  oversight,  trivial  enough  in  itself,  and  i 
counter  to  pubUc  opinion  iu  some  little  triAe,  led  uj  uk 
most  fearful  catastrophes,  amid  which  the  first  eKciting 
cause  is  lost  sight  of  and  entirely  forgotten,  and  finaUy  all 
is  involved  in  one  general  niin. 

In  thi^  respect,  and  in  Ulis  degree,  it  may  sa^y  tie  ^ 
firmed  that  the  Christian  principle  of  the  state  m  oocf 
favorable  to  an  bereditury  monarchy  than  to  a  pepubUem 
constitution.     But  at  thiä  point  the  proposition  TnT*s!  hi»  M 
purposely  indeterminate.     For  a  rigorous  excli: 
republicau  state«,  as  if,  properly,  they  could  ne^ 
and  legitimate,  would  most  assuredly  not  be  accoida" 
the  Christian  principle  of  a  stale  and  the  fiindamcn! 
ligious  conception  of  all  political  relations  and  events.     On 
the  contrary,  it  would,  nndoubtedlyi  go  directly  counter  to 
all    proper   feelings   and   ideas   on   the  subject.     For  liie 
Cbnstian  principle  of  justice  respects  all  that  has  »n  Iri*- 
torical  existence,  and  leaves  even  the  iro perfect  in  thca  un- 
disturbed  possession  of  its  rights.     In  this  respect  it  '"*  >  ^^ 
tirely  opposed  to  tlio  revolutionary  spirit.     For  tht 
in  its  inmost  essence,  b  anti- historical;  its  first  step  i^t»M^ 
the  refusal  to  necognize  the  value  and  the  claims  of  all  flat 
eomes  down  from,  and  has  been  established  by»  Uw  piA 

*   2  älLUL,  £I1V.,  U. 
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A114I9  moreover,  the  Christian  idea  of  justice,  with  aU  its 
strict  rigor,  involves  a  principle  of  equity.  For,  in  truth, 
every  Christian  sentiment  embraces  Uie  whole  of  life,  and 
its  several  relations,  with  a  loving  mildness,  and  pays  a  due 
reg^ard  to  all  really  existent  though  subordinate  circum- 
stances. And  it  is  this  exactly  that  constitutes  the  very 
notion  of  equity.  Lastly,  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and 
the  idea  of  human  life  which  it  gives  rise  to,  is  highly  favor- 
able to  true  Uberty.  But,  then,  it  is  liberty,  in  a  large  and 
exalted  sense  of  the  term,  in  which,  first  and  before  all,  a 
spiritual  and  moral  freedom  is  meant  as  necessary  to  be 
firmly  established  within  men  before  the  external  liberty  in 
social  and  political  life  can  be  hoped  for.  For  most  true  is 
the  sublime  declaration,  '*  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  firee, 
ye  shall  bo  fi^ee  indeed."*  To  every  one  for  whom  this 
sentiment  possesses  a  meaning  and  significance  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  add,  what,  indeed,  is  so  palpably  evident, 
that  the  Son  makes  no  one  free  except  in  the  way  that  Ho 
Himself  was,  viz.,  by  obedience— a  perfect  obedience  which 
brings  the  whole  man,  with  all  its  passions  and  afiections,  as 
a  free-will  offering  to  the  Father. 

The  predominant  tendency  of  modem  Christendom  to 
a  monarchical  constitution,  as  most  accordant  with  the 
Christian  principle  of  the  state,  is  abundantly  evinced  in 
history.  The  fact  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  is  almost 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  adduce  instances  of  it.  Not 
only  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  but  also  two  centu- 
ries ago,  a  CTcat  Christian  monarchy,  fanatically  possessed 
and  inflamed  with  the  idea  of  absolute  liberty  and  equality, 
lapsed  for  a  while  into  a  republic.  But  in  both  cases  tins 
passing  fever  of  fanaticism  soon  worked  itself  out  by  its  very 
violence,  and  the  foreign  and  diseased  matter  was  thrown 
off  by  the  political  body.  It  was  out  of  this  crisis,  however, 
that  the  much-lauded  constitution  of  England  arose,  with  its 
dynamical  theonr  of  the  division  and  nicely-adjusted  balance 
of  power,  which  has  reached  at  present  so  g^at  a  height 
of  practical  excellence.  Moreover,  it  is  almost  supei-fluous 
to  notice  the  fact  how  a  second-rate  maritime  power,  which 
in  its  very  origin  was  entirely  republican,  gradually  ap- 
proximated to,  and  has  at  last  entirelv  adopted,  a  monarch- 
ical polity .t  Another  state,  monarchical  indeed,  but  which, 

•  John,  Tiii,  Z6. 

t  In  thii  and  um  foUowing  sentence  Schlegel  is  alluding  to  Holland  and 
Poland.— 7V«M. 
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&D8B  the  ^ict  tiiaji  ita  sovereigiifl  were  elecdre»  d^setr^t 
ratlier  t&  be  called  a  repubUc,  mud  m  somo  r^pecti  wm 
ivaUj  w,  Amid  the  anarchy  of  |mrty  and  tha  feudü  wbieh 
mroae  out  of  the  electioiLs,  soon  lo6l  its  ancient  gteatnefl 
fmd  fipktidor,  and  even  its  exietence  aa  an  independ^iit  na- 
lioo«  In  shorty  in  the  whole  of  Christian  Europe»  bnt  t 
few  email  and  nmnfluential  cotomonities  bave  retained  i^fe* 
pubUc&n  form.  ÄB  fbr  tho  republics  which  hare  sprung  up 
out  af  the  colonial  states  in  the  New  Worlds  the  very  oMe^ 
nf  them  aie  of  too  recent  an  origin  to  allow  us  to  pasA  upon 
them  any  judgment  which  could  be  justly  and  truly  called 
liistoncaL  On  the  other  faand,  however,  the  modem 
Christian  era  furnishes  one  remarkable  phenonienon  of  t 
republican  stale  on  a  larg«  scale,  and  of  a  wholly  pecuHat 
kind*  And  we  may  adduce  thb  instance  as  a  proof  that 
such  a  con^tution  w  by  no  means  excluded  from  tho  spirit 
of  a  Christian  polity  or  its  legitimate  and  historical  ptin- 
ciple. 

I  am  alluding  to  the  ancient  German,  or  the  CI; 
Roman  Empire  of  the  tniddlo  agei,  during  a  petiod  1 
many  ccntuned^  and  in  the  time  of  its  vigor  and  spWod 
when  it  led,  not  to  say,  (aimed»  the  great  political  worl« 
As  an  elective  empire,  hut  still  monarchical  in  the  unitji 
the  whole,  it  posseaäcd  so  far  a  republican  tendency  i 
shape.     And  thb  it  presen'ed  even  long  after  ward,  wh 

*  The  Eftiser  wma.  in  theory  ihe  temporml  lord  of  the  vrhole  euth ;  Mfscottt^ 
ing  to  the  words  of  the  Sachsen -Spiegel,  *''  Zw«i  swert  lir^^  tlnf  iu  rrtnflie 
tu  böchimwjQo  djr  Cbristenhejt,  dem  Pauste  dai  feiBili'  '  '\^t  ii*i 

werUUchc  "    '*  Two  «word»  ba«  God  left  to  the  worki  r  Urtitwi« 

ity;  (il*TfUig  gi^ea)  to  tlie  Popo  the  fipidluiLL  ami  t^l*  t.  -^.^  rn.. 

p^Tor.**    The  cUim  i^r  the  Emiiire  to  uniTer»!  •< 
the  flfrdfd  piotnUng  to  the  four  pointi»  of  the  Wr 
Empiro"  it  wji«  iiA  duty  to  eiteriQinita  iwt  i' 
lanut,  bat  alfo  th«  forJae  ChrUtiacts,  ts  tbi^  : 
were  itfttniixl  bjT  the  WcBt.    In  the  mediev.i 
«jfiiibohcaL  chnnc^ter  prcv^ia  tbroiigbout.     S^^vtt. 
the  fini  was  bome  by  the  Einperor ,   the  secoittl 
the  third  by  the  temporal  Pnnces ;  the  fourth  mh^  ,.. 
Kitlfbti  of  the  Empire  i  the  avtlh  by  th^ir  vassila  ;  nnti 
ttoe  bargher*  and  pea^ols.    Seven,  al«o,  was  the  gu.  '< 

Hereditary  Electora  of  the  Bmpirep    Three  spirit  mal   ^"r^ü 
blshopa  of  May^ce,  Cologuß,  and  Treire«,  a«  cnaticiellors,  f 
the  Empire,  of  Burgunii  y,  and  of  I  td  y.    Four  bsm|>or«  L  £  lee  t^  - 
Palatitie  of  the  Rhine,  who,  a»  ^rand-carvei,  cüanted  the  tmperiai  iiji'^iV-E  ^Lr 
eoronation  ;  the  Duke  of  Saiony  Wrttembcrg ,  who,  as  iii*ir»halp  cam>«l  Üw 
a^ord  ;  the  Mari^retTe  of  Brando nborg^  who«  aa  graod-cbauiberlaLn,^      '^^ 
acepter  i  a«d  the  King  of  Bohemia,  who,  aa  cuphf^rert  preaent«!  I 
The  etection  of  the  Emperor  was  held  at  Fraakrorl  on^the^Maina  1 1 
ooitlM  at  Ail  i  and  the  new  Emperor  bold  hia  fii«t  di«t  at  Nu 
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by  a  long  succession  of  emperors  of  the  same  house,  tbe 
imperial  crown  had  in  fact  become  almost  the  hereditary 
rignt  of  a  single  family;  for  the  solemn  sanction  of  an 
election  was  still  indispensable,  and  this  gave  rise  to  more 
than  one  exception  or  interruption  to  the  otherwise  histor- 
ically confirmed  law  of  succession.  Moreover,  this  great 
system  or  confederation  of  states  embraced  many  smaller 
and  principally  republican  states ;  at  least  in  its  members 
were  comprised  every  possible  form  of  political  constitution. 
The  four  great  dukedoms,  who  in  the  imperial  diet  were 
the  original  representatives,  together  with  the  other  hered- 
itary powers  which  subsequently  attained  to  the  electoral 
dignity,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  monarchical  element  in  the 
whole  body,  retaining,  however,  at  the  same  time,  its  na- 
tional and  popular  character.  Alongside  of  these  the 
spiritual  princes,  as  entirely  dependent  on  choice  and 
election  for  their  dignities,  formed  an  aristocracy,  not  only 
of  birth,  but  of  science  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
age— in  short,  an  aristocracy  of  merit.  Lastly,  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  free  towns,  with  their  imperial  privileges 
and  charters,  formed,  among  the  otlier  members  of  the  Em- 
pire, a  true  democratical  element,  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
sense  of  the  term.  For  we  must  not  understand  thereby 
any  mere  universal  equality,  leading  to  the  usual  popular 
anarchy,  but  coqiorations,  with  well-defined  rights,  of  the 
burgher  classes,  as  they  attained  to  historical  importanco 
and  influence.  The  very  name  of  the  Hanse  Towns  is 
sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  vast  and  important  part  which 
the  latter  played,  even  in  the  declining  times  of  the  Empire. 
Thus  free  and  republican  in  its  spirit  was  the  old  Chris- 
tian monarchy  of  the  German  Kaisers.  It  had  no  doubt  to 
undergo  many  convulsions  from  domestic  faction,  and,  final- 
ly sunk  beneath  them.  Still  this  political  constitution  of 
the  middle  ages,  in  their  best  days,  must  forever  remain  a 
remarkable  and  singular  phenomenon.  Its  full  and  deep 
significance  and  grandeur  are  little  recognized,  and  still 
less  perfectly  understood,  by  the  modem  science  of  politics. 
Peculiarly  Christian  in  principle,  in  its  kingly  administra- 
tion as  vigorous  and  successful  as  any  other  state  in  the 
most  brilliant  eras  of  the  history  of  the  world,  while  in  the 
internal  development  of  its  republican  members  and  con- 
stituents it  was  more  rich  and  varied,  and,  in  truth,  much 
freer  than  even  the  most  lauded  among  the  mixed  constitu- 
tioDa  of  modem  times.     For  historical  experience,  that 
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great  tencbar  of  political  acteiiCGt  ^ietinctlj  proTaa  th&t  j 
tl]O0#  dymimictd  ataies,  which  are  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  division  and  nicely-adjuated  balance  of  power,  the  milk* 
istry  and  Üie  opposition  usurp  between  them  all  the  Amo- 
tions of  authority,  wbile  the  eacred  cipher  of  an  hereditary 
monarch  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  shadow,  betteath 
whicli  they  can  ait  at  ease  to  carry  on  their  endlesa  dii- 
putes. 

The  Cluristian  view,  then^  of  the  worlcl,  and  ci  the  state, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  does  not  exclude  or  reject 
any  form  of  political  existence.  On  the  eomrary,  ii  Tecnf- 
nizea  whatever  possesses  an  historical  cause  and  foundaiifJii, 
and  allows  it  to  fltaud  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  its  One 
and  orijE;inal  significance  and  nghts.  Accordingly,  it  admiti 
the  validity  aä  such  even  of  the  dynamical  form  of  polity, 
even  though  it  feels  it  impossible  to  agree  with  parti  til  and 
enthusiastic  admirei-s  in  considering  it  as  perfect»  Kay,  it 
does  not  reject  even  an  absolute  despotisnif  notwithiftaudiag 
that  it  sees  clearly  enough  all  its  impert^ctiona  and  greal 
Inferiority.  It  is  only  by  a  complete  view  of  history  that 
Uieir  existence  can  be  explained  and  understood.  And  ia 
tbis  they  will  appear  either  as  a  necesaaty  evil  in  its  mUilert 
form,  I,  (?.,  as  the  less  pernicious  and  dangeroisg^  under  n* 
isting  circumstances,  or  as  a  remedy  for  some  more  leatlul 
disorder,  by  which  alone  the  social  frame  tan  be  rostonxf 
to  a  more  healtliy  condition. 

The  usual  transition  and  natural  issue  of  popular  anurchr, 
when  it  has  lasted  long  enougb  to  exhaust  i\M  own  fearfiiJ 
violence,  is  a  perpetual  dictalorBhip  or  despotlsiD  in 
sbape  or  other,  but  devoid  of  a  higher  and  diviiü 
This  form  of  government,  or  {since,  strictly  spt 
not  a  form)  this  political  condition,  must  be  caret  uU\ 
guisbed  from  a  long-established,  legitimate,  and  hej> 
monai'chy,  with   which  its  whole  character  has  nori 
common.      No   doubt   when    the    revolutionary   #?\ 
reached  its  greatest  height^  and  when  a  succeswfijl  nr. 
dent  usurper^  Hke   the  raucb-lauded  Augustus   in   ;i 
Kome,  without  being  personally  answerable  for  tbo 
throw  of  tlie  previous  constitution,  appears  pre*«miii*3itlT 
in  the  character  of  mediator  between  parties  and  a  - 
pacificatur«  the  world  is  ready  to  accord  to  htm  its  n{% 
tfra dually  his  authority  is  more  and  more  widely  ac : 
edged.    Although  at  first  he  is  recognized  oocidii: 
only  and  relatively,  nevertheless,  if  be  retBElCA  fkitl 
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his  better  tendencies,  and  continues  to  the  last  to  confer 
important  benefits  on  his  people,  he  may  often  give  a  perma- 
nent and  historical  foundation  to  his  dynasty.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  under  his  usurped  power,  revolution,  phenix-like, 
only  renews  itself  out  of  its  own  ashes,  and  the  old  anarchy 
from  below  revives  in  another  form  from  above,  as  a  mere- 
ly militaiy  despotism,  which,  in  its  resistless  and  annihilat- 
ing lust  of  conquest,  honors  nothing,  but  throws  the  whole 
world  into  confusion,  then  is  the  second  evil  worse  than 
the  first,  which  it  promised  to  remedy.  By  such  a  course 
it  loses  its  only  moral  foundation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  the 
better  promise  it  held  out  that  it  owed  its  temporary  and 
conditional  recognition.  Such  an  instance  has  been  brought 
closely  enough  before  our  eyes  in  the  history  of  very  recent 
tiipes,  to  enable  us  at  once  intuitively  to  undei'stand  its 
whole  character.  More  slowly,  and  in  a  more  organised 
method,  and,  consequently,  with  more  lasting  and  historical 
results,  did  such  transitions  shape  themselves  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  constitution.  The 
ancient  development,  therefore,  of  this  phenomenon,  and  its 
special  form,  is  highly  instinctive  and  pre-eminently  calcu- 
lated to  throw  a  clear  light  on  our  whole  theory. 

(Modem  history  at  no  period  presents  to  us  such  a  vast 
system  of  republican  states  as  we  meet  with  in  the  annals 
of  antiquity,  which  exhibit  this  under  the  most  various 
forms,  as  the  predominant  constitution  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  not  only  in  its  infant,  but  in  its  maturest  and 
most  flourishing  development.     Not  only  the  Grecian  com- 

j  munities,  Carthage,  Rome,  and  the  Italian  municipalities, 
but  also  all  the  independent  nations  of  central  and  north- 
em  Europe,  possessed  a  more  or  less  perfect  form  of  re- 
publican polity.  This  portion,  therefore,  of  ancient  history 
furnishes  to  political  science  a  phenomenon  which  in  the 
highest  degree  demands  its  attention.  However  greatly  its 
freedom  of  inquiiy  and  high  intellectual  culture,  its  splen- 
did examples  of  patriotism  and  its  noble  characters  and  he- 
roic deeds,  may  prepossess  us  in  its  favor,  on  the  whole  we 
are  forced  to  confess  that  experience  has  decided  against 
such  a  system.  This  great  teacher  shows  it  to  us  as  utter- 
ly impracticable,  and  ill  adapted  to  promote  the  real  prog- 
ress of  human  development,  inasmuch  as  with  whatever 
of  brightest  promise  it  may  begin,  it  invariably  terminate« 
in  barbaiism  and  disorder.     In  all  of  these  states  we  trace 

(^  early  enough  the  same  evil  tendency  to  poUtical  license  and 
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anarchy,  whicb,  developing  itsetf  with  ceaselesa  rapid 
scjon  paves  tbc  way  to  the  iiitletermiiiate  eoudition  oi  til 
lute  powof.     Almost  all   iho   gi'eat  ihuikeni  and  pol  it  id 
writoi-a  of  antitjuity,  without  exception/ set  themselves 
oppose  the  democratic  element  of  their  national  cotistie 
tiotiä,  and  foresaw  and  predicied  the  ruiti  of  their  coutiti 
from  this  source,  without  beinff  able  in  any  way  to  pr 
it.     It  will  be  enougb  to  mention  Plato  in  Athens,  and  i 
different  manner  and  degree,  Cicero  in  Rome,  who  wai 
liiinsolf  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  political  atrife.     The  i 
cdy  and  counterpoiäe  for  the  evils  of  thia  democratical  spii 
was  sought  by  the  political  think  era  and  philosopber»  \ 
those  times,  in  a  dtmbllcsaly  noble  but  still  very  iinpcrfd 
form  of  an  aristocracy — a  remedy  which  is  as  little  cimd 
Dant  to  our  feelings  as  it  is  unlikely  to  satisfy  our  ßcieutij^ 
conviction s»     A  just  and  clear  idea  of  an  heneditaiy 
wall-regulated  monarch}*^  ^vas  at  that  date  almost  ciitir 
unknown^  since  in  its  eäsentiat  features,  in  its  true  and 
feet  cliaracter,  it  is  entirely  of  a  Chmtian  ongin.     In 
and  en  t  world»  at  most,  a  few  and  faint  outlines  of  it 
occasionally  to  be  discovered^ 

The  internal  and  external  dissensions  of  the  republics  i 
Greece,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  their  indepotideoce  i 
Bulijugation  by  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  or  the  half-i 
atic  haif-Grecian  powers  which  sprung  out  of  it,  affbnifl  i 
sufticient  con  firm  ation  of  the  law  that  the  republien 
stitution,  in  the  times  of  moral  degeneracy^  invariablj 
inates  in  papular  anarchy  and  ruin.     The  same  tramiti 
in  the  Roman  polity  presents  us  with  interesting  considc 
tions  of  a  higher  but  diflercnl  kind*     For  in   this   instimco 
the  change  was  elTected  with  clear  ideas,  definite  vioD 
and  well-digested  principles.     After  a  long  and  unparallfl 
ed  succession  of  bloody  civil  ware,  at^d  an  equally 
eeries  of  foreign  conquest  and  aggression,  which  w< 
most  indispensable  as  an  outlet  for  the  wild  and  mmh 
passions  of  men»  the  catastrophe  which  forecasting  minds  1 
loDg  foreseen  ät  last  came  about.     And  instead  of  cg 
uing  a  hopeless  resbtanecp  it  was  now  the  Hrst  objerf  oft 
wise  and  prudent  to  convert  the  new  military  powrr  i 
an  instrument  of  peace,  and  by  investing  the  modi*ru 
absolute  authority  w*ith  all  the  old  and  ballowf-T 
dignity*  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  chain 
hereditary  monaiclty.     It  is  to  the  tendency  to   invprt>\i3 
xnent  which  forms  the  germ  of  these  ideas  that  wo  ma 
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look  for  the  apology,  while  in  the  course  of  histoiy  at  this 
period  there  lies  whatever  there  can  be  of  reason  and  jus- 
tification for  such  absolute  despotism  as  prevailed  at  this 
era  in  the  political  world.  In  itself,  however,  it  can  not  be 
too  often  repeated,  it  is  altogether  formless  and  full  of  im- 
perfection. A  true  family  succession  and  hereditary  dy- 
nasty, however,  was  scarcely  possible,  so  long  as  there  ex- 
isted no  limit  to  caprice  in  adoption  or  divorce,  and  when 
all  the  relations  of  marriage  and  the  family  were  under- 
mined by  the  universal  corruption  in  morals,  which  the  bet- 
ter emperors  sought  in  vain  to  check  and  restrain. 

By  the  ascription  to  the  imperial  dignity  of  priestly  of- 
fices and  titles  belonging  to  the  popular  religion,  it  was  in- 
deed attempted  to  give  it  a  more  sacred  character  and 
sanction.  This,  however,  secured  to  the  emperor  no  real 
accession  of  power.  Such  was  the  state  of  decay  and 
weakness  in  which  religion,  no  less  than  morals,  was  sunk. 
The  heathenism  of  those  days  consisted  in  nothing  but  some 
poetical  legends,  external  rites,  and  ceremonial  pomp, 
which  occasionally  found  a  philosophical  interpretation,  but 
without  a  proper  intiinsic  substance  and  coherence,  and  an 
organized  priesthood — all  which  are  to  be  still  found  in  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Hindoos.  And  it  was  only  a 
natural  addition  to  the  other  numerous  inconsistencies — it 
only  rendered  the  whole  drama  the  more  revolting,  if,  after 
an  inhuman  reign,  and  after  being  at  last  put  out  of  the 
way  in  a  very  human,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  unhumon 
way,  the  hated  tyrant  was  in  conclusion  placed  among  the 
national  gods.  And  if  under  Aurelius  and  the  Antonines 
better  days  appeared,  still  they  were  but  brief  and  transi- 
tory, since  they  did  not,  and  in  truth  could  not,  possess  any 
historical  confirmation  and  moral  basis  like  that  of  the  he- 
reditary monarchy  of  Chi*istian  times  and  states. 

In  jurisprudence,  not  only  as  a  science,  but  in  its  practi- 
^  cal  administration,  the  Romans  have  in  all  ages,  and  even 
[  modem  times,  been  justly  famous.  One  reason,  perhaps, 
of  this  was  the  fact,  that  all  who  still  retained  the  least 
flense  of  right  and  justice,  withdi^awing  fi-om  the  dangers 
of  political  life  and  honors,  retired  to  the  still  inviolate  do- 
mam  of  law,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  development 
of  the  old  juristic  principles.  But  when  the  whole  social 
frame,  and  the  very  principle  of  civil  existence  has  be- 
come in  its  inmost  essence  unrighteous,  and  based  on  in- 
jufitice,  a  few  just  laws  about  property,  and  robbery,  and 
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ivi^  Bud  murder,  una  the  like  (o^etisc^  wliicbf  geof 

'ipenkin^,  arc,  for  tiie  most  prnt,  essefiiialiy  the  @time 

tim^!s  aed  places) ^  can  pi^fit  little.     Eijtially  unavaüing,  tod^' 

mre  the  shrewdest  and  most  sagacious  of  juridical  tresli&ts 

lOq  ßuch    topics.     To  extol  tiie  Roman  Eropir©   011   thk 

-  gmund  wouid  b©  t^uitaiiiount  to  praising  one  of  tlie  wom 

lad  moät  perniciona  systems  of  philosophical  error,  or  ex* 

ctising  It  because  it  does  not  violate»  or,  i^tber,  because  it 

necessarily  observes,  the  ordinary  nilea  of  logic»  whlch^  how- 

e¥er#  does  not  by  any  means  leasen  or  rcmo%-e  the  error» 

huU  00  the  contrary,  aggravates  it ;  since  by  rcnilering  it 

io  much  the  more  speciouä,  it  does  but  gain  for  it  a  luofi 

ready  acceptance  among  men. 

In  the  later  epoch  of  the  Christian  renovation  of  1 
Roman  Empire  in  the  German,  the  better  elements  of  1 
oH  Roman  jurisprudence  were  rich  in  valuable  and 
1  ficial  results.  Still  the  Chriäiian  pnnciple  of  the  stai 
f  ecfpda.  belter  mth  the  old  Teutonic  laws  than  with  the  civ 
t  code,  iDa^mtidi  as  by  the  old  German  usages  a  greater  re- 
gard b  paid,  and  a  higher  influence  allowed,  to  the  right« 
of  equity.  No  doubt  but  the  Roman  junsprudence  hM 
most  acutely  defined  and  developed  this  beautiiu] 
but  it  is  chiefly  as  an  exception  fi^om  strict  right  tliat : 
ogtiiEea  it  at  all.  For  such  was  the  Roman  law  *^ 
commencement;  and  it  was  regarded  and  establi 
the  proper  province  of  c^quity  to  mixlerate  and  to 
iia  original  stenines«  and  severity.  But,  accoi'ding  t^  Chr 
iftn  law,  equity  and  strict  right  ought  to  be  In  ßvctj  id 
stance  intimately  associateid  and  blended  together,  ns  h^  \ 
deed,  implied  Ln  the  veiy  idea  of  Christian  sentimetil 
feeling. 

Herein  lies,  consequently»  the  great  and  essential  4btiec- 
tlon  between  Roman  and  Cliristiau  law.  And  this  b  the 
principle  on  which  a  thorough  and  sj*stemaiic  de^elopniflill 
of  Christian  jurisprudence  must  proceed,  and  in  iuch  1 
Bpirit  alone  can  it  be  consistently  carried  out.  A  second 
distinctive  mark  of  Christian  law  and  of  its  very  con 
eombts  in  this,  that  beyond  all  other?,  it  b  founded  1 
torical  rights.  No  doubt  in  its  simple  and  natural  chi 
llio  Germanic  custom  invariably  tends  toward  tm  fiisti 
legislation,  both  for  the  burgher  and  for  The  ] 
ttal,  and  it  so  far  perfectly  reconcilable  will 
principle  of  right  and  justice.  But  in  tlic  fuil  and 
«Iva  signification  of  the  term,  aa  it  embraces  tho  stsle, 
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all  such  powers  of  the  civilized  world  as  are  brought  by 
geographical  contact  into  political  relations  with  each  other, 
it  is  only  the  Christian  principle  of  right  that  can  be  tiiily 
said  to  be  historical ;  for  none  but  the  Christian  view  of 
the  world  really  embraces  in  its  plans  and  consideration  the 
whole  of  mankind. 

Had  man  not  fallen  fi'om  the  very  firet  into  dissension 
and  discontent  with  himself  and  his  fellows,  with  nature 
and  with  God,  society  would  have  stood  in  no  need  of  a 
constraining  force,  or  of  the  state  to  constrain  it.  For  what 
else  is  the  state  but  an  armed  neutrality  for  the  preservation 
of  peace — a  sword  of  justice  against  wrong,  whether  from 
individuals  or  communities,  a  fortress  and  a  bulwark  against 
unjust  attacks  and  the  violence  of  war  ]  And  whence  but 
from  that  only  perfect  system — ^the  system  of  Christian 
truth  and  the  filfet  opening  of  revelation — can  we  derive 
the  explanation  of  that  which  is  but  the  propagation  of  the 
old  evil  and  the  primal  cui-se  ]  Does  it  not  furnish,  in  the 
first  wrong  and  the  first  fratricide,  the  historical  derivation 
and  origin  of  the  state,  accounting  for  it  as  the  divinely- 
appointed  protection  against  man's  inborn  tendency  to  in- 
justice 1  And  if  in  any  other  history  or  tradition  a  tolerably 
clear  and  definite  allusion  to  such  ideas  exist,  it  was,  with- 
out doubt,  originally  derived  fi'om  the  same  source. 

It  is,  however,  as  in  my  last  Lecture  I  have  already  en- 
deavored to  show,  in  the  second  and  new  divine  commence- 
ment of  the  human  race  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true 
sanction  and  foundation  of  the  state ;  for  it  is  in  this  reno- 
vation of  mankind  that  their  true  intrinsic  and  higher  peace 
was  first  proclaimed  and  offered  to  him.  Not,  however, 
perfect  peace,  for  that  is  to  be  the  fruit  and  reward  of  hav- 
ing **  fought  a  good  fight."*  Still  it  is,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
sure  and  everlasting  basis  of  future  peace,  and  an  ever- 
growing germ  of  tranquillity  even  in  the  present  Viewed 
in  this  light,  then,  every  human  peace  which  is  not  merely 
specious  and  pretended,  but  honestly  intended,  and  in  so  far 
Christian,  however  imperfect  and  partial,  forms,  neverthe- 
less, a  step  in  the  great  scale  of  progression — an  approxi- 
mation and  a  preparation  to  that  universal  and  all-embra- 
cing peaces  of  Goa  which  is  higher  than  all  reason,  and  all 
the  disputes  which  arise  out  of  or  about  it. 

If  injustice  and  wrong  should  ever  disappear  totally  from 
the  earth — if  the  peace  of  God  were  actually  establislied 
♦2Tim.,iv.,7. 
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thereon,  tben  would  the  end  of  law  be  atlaioed*  and 
etitutiona  for  its  accotDplLühnient  would  become  euper 
Law  presupposea  a  condition  of  etruj^gle,  and  is  intenS 
to  endure  wi  long  as  ii  lastö.  It  is  itself  nothing  less  th^til 
struggle  against  wxofjg.  The  Christian  view^  accordingly, 
and  ilieory  of  law^  is  far  higher.  In  a  scientific  poiDl  of 
view,  toOt  it  alone  is  sadsfactury  ou  thin  accotuitf  that  it  rec> 
ognizes  a  higher  principle  as  the  source  of  right,  or  as  Hgbt 
it^lf,  and  that  it  alone  contains  in  itself  the  historical  key 
for  the  whül£,  and  embracDi  at  once  the  beginning  and  tli 
end*  But  now  the  Christian  idea  of  right  is  tlius  historii-i 
not  merely  because  it  funiishes  a  complete  explanation 
the  first  beginning  of  wrong,  and  gives  an  historical  deriv 
tion  of  the  di\ane  sanction  of  the  state ;  but  also  in  th 
sense,  that  in  obedience  to  the  principle  of  c^^uity,  as  ex- 
tended to  the  wider  relations  of  political  life^  and  to  the 
l^w  of  toleration  founded  on  this  feeling,  it  inspects  etcti 
the  imperfect  and  inferior  degrees  of  right,  whenever^  i 
least,  they  are  the  unavoidable  results  of  a  previous  coüt 
t>f  things,  and  possess  an  historical  foundation,  and  are 
tal>lislied  as  less  evil,  and  at  least  as  com  para  lively  gu<3  _ 
And  this  explains,  what  is  otherwiao  incotnprelicnsible,  how 
the  Christian  sense  of  right  c-ould  reconcile  itself  to  the  nkmi^_ 
lute  form,  or,  ratUer»  formlessness  of  the  later  Roman  wor 
and  being  gradually  associated  and  fused  therewith,  ted  1 
its  complete  renovation  in  the  exalted  phenomcnoii  of  s 
Christian  empire. 

This  peace-loving  and  tolerant  I'ecognition  of  impcHecl 

Eolitical  constitutions  and  forms  of  state  is  only  npphr^  l-V 
öwe%-er,  where  the  absolute  and  llie  peniiciou*  i 
foindation  in  some  historical  occasion«  and  whet^,  bv  ■:  r.  >> 
•imi  course  of  development,  tlie  eril  has  followed' a.^  ff  i 
result  of  some  previous  defective  coiiditioo  of  the  |.i.li[ji  d 
Ijody,  It  has  no  place  where  the  evil  is  radical  and  .  t  jm ,i>* 
tftDOOUs  growth»  as  in  Uie  empire  of  Mohammed,  and  ol  im 
llSlfliadiate  snccessors  ;  for  a  fanatical  lust  of  conqia««£  %» ai 
introduced  in  the  first  germ  of  this  dynasty,  and  iiide«<i 
frirmed  iti  foundation  and  its  animating  and  vita)  principle 
The  brilliatit  succfiss  and  person  id  talents  of  the  fir^t  calipbi 
may  indeed  win  our  admiration  and  chain  our  imaginsticxn, 
but  still  in  the  very  worst  times  of  tlie  old  Roman  world  B\my 
lute  power  never  presented  itself  in  so  unmitigated  n  form 
BB  it  does  in  this  empiru  of  deadly  fanaticism.  This  i»  thif 
imlm  judgtnent  of  history.     In  "iho  former  case  the  etil 
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sprung  chiefly  from  the  personal  caprice  of  individual  ty- 
rants ;  in  the  latter,  the  pei-vading  principle  was  despotism, 
which,  on  the  whole,  remained  unchanged  in  the  most  fa- 
mous and  greatest  characters.  For  such  iramutahility  is  an 
essential  principle  of  despotism  whenever  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  power  are  held  by  the  same  hand,  and  are 
united  in  one  common  center  and  sovereign. 

In  another  point  of  view  also,  that,  viz.,  of  the  moral  es- 
timate, the  historical  comparison  between  the  old  Roman 
and  the  Mohammedan  empires  turns  out  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter.^  In  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  family  relations,  and  the  sacred  ties  of  married 
life,  were  no  doubt  greatly  disturbed  and  perverted  by  the 
prevailing  tone  of  immorsility.  But  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans they  were  entirely  overthrown  by  a  false  religion. 
Even  in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  there  could 
be  no  place  in  the  latter  for  that  moral  foundation  of  a  long- 
established  family  unity,  such  as  a  civilized  state  like  the 
Christian  monarchy  requires.  It  is  nothing  strange,  conse- 
quently, if  in  the  times  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  the  Moham- 
medan state  stood  in  more  decided  opposition,  and  proved 
less  reconcilable  to  the  Christian  polity  than  ever  heathenism 
did  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  we  find,  on  the  other  side,  the  Christian  principle  of 
peace  extending  itself  even  to  the  historical  phenomena  and 
political  relations  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  For  the 
most  part  (and  in  a  greater  degree  with  the  advance  of 
time)  these  events  have  been  judged  in  that  mild  spirit  of 
historical  justice  which,  in  its  complete  and  comprehensive 
estimate,  allows  a  due  consideration  to  every  motive  and 
circumstance. 

Moreover,  a  high  principle  of  toleration  has  extended  to 
them  the  benefit  of  the  international  laws  of  Christian 
states — a  policy  which  only  requires  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood to  be  pronounced  in  no  ways  deserving  of  blame  or 
reprobation ;  for  the  evil  can  only  be  radically  extirpated 
by  the  complete  triumph  of  Christian  truth  over  the  false 
foundation  and  leading  idea  of  this  fanatical  delusion. 

But,  however  improbable  it  may  seem,  regarded  merely 
in  an  historical  light,  that  the  Mohammedan  races  will  ever 
adopt  Christian  sentiments,  moi*als,  and  principles,  still  in 
the  great  course  of  mundane  things,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  counsels  of  Providence,  nothing,  however  it  may  con- 
tradict human  expectations,  can  rightly  be  held  to  be  im- 
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ihereöö,  tlien  would  tlie  end  of  law  be  attaiDedT  una  aU 
BT  It  tili  CHI  a  for  its  accoinpliahtnent  would  become  »uperfluoni 
Law  pretJupposeB  a  condition  of  sli-uKr^le^  and  is  intende 
to  endure  as  long  as  it  lasts.     It  is  itself  not  hing  less  tlmn  i 
itruggle  against  wrong.     The  Chnsiian  vievv^  accordingJjJ 
and  Äeory  of  law,  iä  far  higher.     In  a  scientific  poltii  nf 
Ti&w«  too»  it  alone  is  satisfaeiory  on  this  accouTit,  that  it  rec 
ogntzes  ft  higher  principle  as  the  source  of  right,  or  as  righ 
its4?lf,  and  that  it  alone  contains  in  itself  Üie  historical  ke^ 
for  the  whulef  and  embiaces  at  once  the  beginning  and  tlw 
end.     But  now  the  Christian  idea  of  right  is  thus  hisloriea 
T]ot  merely  because  it  fumkhes  a  complete  explanatitjin 
the  first  beginning  of  wrong»  and  giTes  an  htstoraeal  derivi 
tion  of  the  divine  sanction  of  the  state ;  but  ii1«o  in  tbi| 
sense,  that  in  obedience  to  the  principle  of  etjuity,  nn  ei 
tended  to  the  wider  i^elations  of  political  Ufe^  and   to 
law  of  toleration  founded  on  this  feeling»  it  respects  UT 
the  imperfect  and  inferior  degreoe  of  right,  »vbenever,  it  ^ 
least,  they  are  the  unavoidable  results  of  a  previous  rouisa 
of  tlungs,  and  possess  an  historical  foundaiion,  and  are  es- 
tablished   as  less  evil,  and  at  least  as  comparatively  good. 
And  this  explains,  what  is  otherwise  incomprehenfiible,  \m%  ~ 
tlio  Cliristian  sense  of  right  could  reconcile  iti^elf  to  the  abw 
iule  form,  or,  rather,  formlessness  of  tlie  later  Roman  world 
and  being  gradually  associated  and  fused  therewith,  led  i 
its  complete  renovation  in  tha  eitalted  phengmenon  of  a 
Christian  empire. 

This  peace-loving  and  tolerant  recogi>ition  of  imperfect 
political  comstitutiona  and  forms  of  state  is  only  applicabli 
nowoveiv  where  the  absolute  and  the  pernicious  had 
fo^dation  in  some  historical  occasion,  and  whene^  by  m  Hi 
uriil  course  of  development,  the  evil  has  followed  as 
result  of  some  pre%ious  defective  condition  of  the  politicaP 
body.  It  has  no  place  where  the  evil  is  radical  and  of  fpoih 
taneous  growth»  as  in  the  empire  of  Mohammed,  and  of  hi» 
immediate  Bucoessora ;  for  a  fatiatical  lust  of  conquest  wm 
Introduced  in  the  first  germ  of  this  dynasty,  and  inilt^ed 
formed  it^  foundation  and  its  animating  and  vital  principle. 
The  brilliant  succ^sa  and  persona!  talents  of  the  first  COLlhihi 
may  indeed  win  our  admiration  and  chain  our  imagtnatioiit 
but  still  in  the  very  worst  times  of  the  old  Roman  world  al«a* 
lute  power  never  presented  itself  in  so  unmitigated  n  $&rm 
fiA  k  does  in  this  etnpiro  of  deadly  fanaticism.  This  U  thm 
calm  judgment  of  history.     In  the  former  cme  the 
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sprung  chiefly  from  the  personal  caprice  of  individual  ty- 
rants ;  in  the  latter,  the  pei^vading  principle  was  despotism, 
which,  on  the  whole,  remained  unchanged  in  the  most  fa- 
mous and  greatest  characters.  For  such  iramutabiUty  is  an 
essential  principle  of  despotism  whenever  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  power  are  held  by  the  same  hand,  and  are 
united  in  one  common  center  and  sovereign. 

In  another  point  of  view  also,  that,  viz.,  of  the  moral  es- 
timate, the  historical  comparison  between  the  old  Roman 
and  the  Mohammedan  empires  turns  out  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter.  -^  In  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  family  relations,  and  the  sacred  ties  of  married 
life,  were  no  doubt  greatly  disturbed  and  perverted  by  the 
prevailing  tone  of  immorality.  But  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans they  were  entirely  overthrown  by  a  false  religion. 
Even  in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  there  could 
be  no  place  in  the  latter  for  that  moral  foundation  of  a  long- 
established  family  unity,  such  as  a  civilized  state  like  the 
Christian  monarchy  requires.  It  is  nothing  strange,  conse- 
quently, if  in  the  times  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  the  Moham- 
medan state  stood  in  more  decided  opposition,  and  proved 
less  reconcilable  to  the  Christian  polity  than  ever  heathenism 
did  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  we  find,  on  the  other  side,  the  Christian  principle  of 
peace  extending  itself  even  to  the  historical  phenomena  and 
political  relations  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  For  the 
most  part  (and  in  a  greater  degree  with  the  advance  of 
time)  these  events  have  been  judged  in  that  mild  spirit  of 
historical  justice  which,  in  its  complete  and  comprehensive 
estimate,  allows  a  due  consideration  to  every  motive  and 
circumstance. 

Moreover,  a  high  principle  of  toleration  has  extended  to 
them  the  benefit  of  tlie  international  laws  of  Christian 
states — a  policy  which  only  requires  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood to  be  pronounced  in  no  ways  deserving  of  blame  or 
reprobation ;  for  the  evil  can  only  be  radically  extirpated 
by  the  complete  triumph  of  Christian  trutli  over  the  false 
foundation  and  leading  idea  of  this  fanatical  delusion. 

But,  however  improbable  it  may  seem,  regarded  merely 
in  an  historical  light,  that  the  Mohammedan  races  will  ever 
adopt  Christian  sentiments,  morals,  and  principles,  still  in 
the  great  course  of  mundane  things,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  counsels  of  Providence,  nothing,  however  it  may  con- 
tradict human  expectations,  can  rightly  be  held  to  be  im- 


possible.  And,  indeed,  recent  times  Aimisli  many 
indicaduQS  of  a  gro^nng  tendency  to  such  an  «ppl 
tion.  Many  signs  might  be  pointed  out^  wbicb,  wbDo 
beai'  witness  lo  a  widenirrg  and  deepening  feeÜDg  of  ils  de- 
sirableness, eneouiBge  us  to  euimtam  higbes'  and  bociff 
liope&.  To  pratnote^  and  indeed  to  co-operate  in  brlBfiog 
about  60  great  and  divine  a  consmnination,  so  long  ma  tt  cam 
be  done  without  violating  higher  duties  and  principles,  iloet 
not  appear  to  go  in  any  degree  beyond  the  sphere  uf  a  truly 
Christian  and  pafrific  policy »  or  to  interfer©  ^^ith  the  rela- 
tions which  it  ia  light  to  observe  in  regard  to  nozi-Chrii»tiim 
ßLates*  On  the  contrary,  the  worst  violation  thereof,  and 
that  most  surely  menaceö  danger  and  mischief,  is 
Christian  state,  m  direct  opposition  to  its  uamral  prmdj 
and  vocation,  to  be  seized  and  actuated  by  a  fanatical 
of  conquest  similar  to  that  which  anlTnated  the  Sajni 
Such  a  subversion  and  confusion  of  all  mora]  ideas,  And  ^ 
political  life,  was  publicly  manifested,  for  the  first  time  la 
the  Chrbtian  world,  during  the  French  Revolution,  Brt^ak- 
ing  out  with  furious  violence,  in  the  brief  period  of  it*  do- 
ralloD  it  developed  itself  with  fearful  rapidity.  How  tnany, 
OTf  lather,  how  few  steps  it  would  have  rttqutred,  had  iti 
reign  been  longer,  to  convert  it  into  a  miliiaiy  de«pcidt&\ 
thoroughly  heathenish»  such  as  the  Kevolution  indeed  waa 
fit>m  beginnind  to  end ;  into  a  gespotvim  which,  iLkc*  that 
of  the  caliphate  already  mentionedf  should  unite  In  tha 
same  person  all  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal  authority,  ww 
need  not  here  futthcr  investigate.  The  dreadful  poaeibilitT 
of  such  a  contlugency  has  been  brought  only  too  dotely 
home  to  our  fears. 

The  essence  of  despotism,  aa  I   said  befof^  li«i  to  Ü» 
uniun  in  one  person  of  the  civil  and  spiritual  powerB-^vt  m 
m  mosi  anomalous  state,  which  ts,  by  a  rare  and  &tsltv  «vim- 
bmadon,  at  once  spiritual  and  temporal.     And  siti- 
distinction  between  the  two  powers  is  involved  in  iIji 
tiotioD  of  a  Christian  state,  it  is  of  the  highest  imp*> 
that  the  state  should  carefully  observe   and  re^^— 
boundaries  between  the  two  domains.     It  is  ext- 
cult  to  establish  any  general  standard  for  all  tli 
ci>llision  between  the  two  that  either  have  actual  i 
or  are  conceivably  possible.     For  it  is  evident  that  tn: 
tingcncy  must  be  modified  in  an  inßnttf^  num!K?r  of  ^n 
by  existing  treaties,  the  local  circvmistance*(  at.  ' 
«"onstituTioTk  of  ilic  flifferent  state«.     The  chief  j 
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general  spirit  and  feeling.  The  question  turns  principally 
on  good  will  and  honest  intentions ;  but  pre-eminently  on  a 
right  conception  of  both  powers,  as  alike  possessing  in  their 
respective  spheres  a  higher  sanction,  a  divine  foundation, 
and  a  sacred  character.  This  must  be  recognized  in  every 
case  and  time,  and  all  circumstances  belonging  to  either 
sphere  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Many  and  serious  cases  of  such  collision  between  the 
church  and  the  state  have  occcurred  and  are  perpetually  re- 
curring. Many  and  grave  errors  have  been  committed  on 
both  sides.  But  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  unfairly 
judged,  or,  rather,  misjudged,  through  ignorance  both  of 
the  times  and  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
day  is  not  long  gone  by  when  in  this  respect  it  was  the 
habitual  rule  to  subject  certain  of  the  early  popes  especial- 
ly to  an  unqualified  vituperation  and  censure.  And  it  must 
be  told,  to  the  praise  of  German  impartiality,  that  Protes- 
tant writers  were  the  first,  by  their  historical  researches,  to 
do  justice  to  and  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  these,  in  their 
day,  truly  great  and  eminent  characters.  Still  we  do  not 
by  any  means  pretend  to  deny  that  both  in  these  and  later 
times  grave  blame  rests  with  many  of  the  popes  individually. 
On  neither  side,  however,  and  at  no  time,  were  the  limits 
which  divide  the  two  powers  overstepped  so  far  as  they 
were  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  that  absolute  monarch  in 
temporals,  and  who  wished  also  to  be  equally  supreme  in 
spirituals.  The  most  despotic  sovereign  that  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  England,  by  founding  [the  independence  of] 
the  Anglican  Church,*  became  undesignedly  and  uncon- 
sciously the  true  author  of  that  much-lauded  constitution  of 
England,  which,  essentially  resting  on  this  foundation,  fur- 
nishes the  only  instance  of  a  dynamical  polity,  as  the  only 
remedy  of  an  otherwise  incurable  tendency  to  division  and 
anarchy,  attaining  to  a  highly  perfect  shape  and  develop- 
ment As  for  the  schism  in  the  faith,  which  in  these  latter 
times  has  in  so  many  Christian  countries  made  the  pi-oblem 
of  religion  only  the  more  difficult,  and  its  relation  to  the  state 
more  delicate  and  liable  to  aggression,  it  has  in  England, 

♦  The  words  in  the  bracket  are  not  in  the  original.  As  a  loyal  priest  of 
a  trne  branch  ofthat  Church  which  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  translator  could  not  help  to  give  currency  to  such  a  misreprescn- 
taiion  of  it.  Henry  VIII.  can  stand  on  his  own  merits,  or,  rather,  demerits. 
It  teems,  however,  to  be  whst  Schlegel  would  call  an  historical  retribution, 
that  the  universal  supremacy  claimed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  it  was 
coofinned  by  a  Phocas,  ahould  be  first  shaken  by  a  Henry  VUL— Tron». 
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uuxnigih  uns  royfti  rofonBOTy  smqiubq  so  copiplioMUMi  ahid9 
that,  unsolTed  as  yel^  it  a^^ean  to  many»  judging  of  it  a 
m  merely  hiimaii  fig^  totally  and  foiefOK  inci^oble  of 
adtutiofn. 

We  must  reaer¥e  to  ihm  snecfieding  Lecture  the  emmo- 
radon  of  all  tlie  resallB  wUch  flow  fiom  tliese  premises^  and 
this  first  oadine  of  a  truly  Christian  justiee,  which  as  audi 
iuTolves  the  principle  of  equi^»  and  is  even  truly  historical 


LECTURE  XIV. 

OF  THE  DrnSION  OF  RANKS,  AND  OF  THE  RECIPROCAL  RELA« 
TIONS  OF  STATES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA.-— 
OF  SCIENCE  AS  A  POWER;  OF  ITS  CONSTITUTION,  AND  OF 
THE    RIGHT    REGULATION    OF   IT. 

Whenever  philosophy,  setting  up  any  conceit  of  its  own 
as  a  principle,  intrudes  either  into  the  domain  of  religion 
or  of  politics,  such  an  intrusion  is,  in  every  case,  an  aggres- 
sion- And  if  the  aggressive  idea,  once  formed  and  enter- 
tained, is,  nevertheless,  externally  and  in  appearance  held  in 
check  and  restrained — if,  from  ulterior  considerations  and 
for  the  sake  of  some  remote  object,  science  accommodates 
itself  to  the  established  system  of  law  or  religion — then  is 
the  case  only  so  much  the  worse.  The  deep  and  pervad- 
ing hostility  of  sentiment  is  but  concealed  beneath  the  ex- 
ternal servility  of  languaTO,  and  the  rankling  wound  has 
but  skinned  over  the  surrace.  The  influence  of  evil  is  far 
from  being  checked  and  destroyed ;  or,  to  say  the  least, 
that  of  good  is  nipped  in  the  bud,  not  being  allowed  fully 
to  expand  itself  And  at  the  same  time  the  dignity  of  sci- 
ence, which  can  only  be  maintained  by  its  independence,  is 
fatally  and  irretrievably  endangered. 

Under  this  conviction,  I  strongly  protested,  at  the  very 
opening  of  these  Lectures,  against  all  such  intermeddling 
of  philosophy  with  matters  foreign  to  it ;  and  I  trust  that, 
for  my  part,  I  have  hitherto  duly  observed  the  spirit  of  that 
protest.  But  now,  the  end  which  philosophy  strives  to  at- 
tain to  is  a  right  estimate  and  full  understanding  of  its  own 
nature,  and  that  of  man,  both  in  the  internal  properties 
of  his  mind  and  in  his  external  existence  relatively  to  God 
and  nature,  and  also  to  the  world  and  society.  In  pursuit 
of  this  object,  having  once  found  and  acknowledged  the 
center  of  the  inner  life,  such  as  it  is  given  to  us,  and  setting 
out  therefrom,  philosophy  can  and  may,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, submit  to  investigation  the  highest  ideas  of  life,  and 
judge  them  afker  its  own  method,  and  from  its  own  peculiar 
position.  But  still  it  will  do  this  in  the  hope  rather  of  ex- 
plaining what  actually  exists^  than  of  estabUshing  any  self- 
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derbeii  ideal  of  its  ovm,  or  of  seUijig  up  impraetiealile  kl 

nceivable  st&te  of  things  under  the 
arbttrurj  assumptions — ^for  a  wholly  visiotiaty  world, 

CoQsisteiiiW,  tben,  with  this  notion  of  pMlosophy,  stid 
tinder  tliis  Umitalioii,  I  b&TO  not,  1  tbmk.  deviaijed  in  die 
]tkttet  Lectures  from  the  law  1  originaOy  laid  down.  Inns* 
mnchf  howerer,  as  the  eitpositicm  of  a  philosophy  of  hh 
mu9.l  necessarily  be  rrrt^,  and  oonsoquentlj  require«  to  be 
tnierspei^ed  with  biMorical  views  and  exampled,  I  tnus^ 
roquet  you,  lookinc^  principallj  to  the  ideas  which  form  il 
i«eniial  fbiitidafion  of  these  dUcoursea,  to  judge  the  tatt^ 
hj  the  perTadüig  tenor  and  connectkm  of  the  thoiighlj 
iwier  than  by  the  sereral  aUusions  and  instancee  whidi  I 
have  tntrndooed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  iUustration. 
that  k  merely  peraofia!  in  the  iitterpiBtatio«]  passed  uf 
tlioae  ev^ente  will,  I  tmai,  be  looked  upon  as  ihe 
Ofiinkpna»  Indeed,  but  sdU  Üue  unprejudiced  conchiaio«^  < 
an  individual. 

In  the  ooiiFse  of  these  Lectuiea  I  atteinpted,  first  ct  il!» 
to  establish  a  finn  foundation  fi>r  tbe  human  bqvX,  CotM' 
«red  both  in  iu  own  proper  nature  and  with  regard  10  ifii 
itial  relation«  In  lue  to  nature  and  to  God*  In 
'llid  neatt  place,  by  ini^ealimting^  the  ocder  of  tbe  dirlne  dii" 
piotftliatis  in  naturef  and  m  the  it^alms  of  truth  and  Instoinr, 
It  was  my  endeav^or  to  obtain  for  it  a  wider  and  nMxre  aalid 
\mm*  Lastly»  I  occupied  myself  wiili  timdog  the  ecNenae 
wbkh  die  Spirit  of  Eternal  Truth  puisnes  m 
in  lile,  and  the  shapea  wirich  in  iis  progress  tov 
ibetiofi  it  wiccegBiveJy  assmnes«  Aeeoiiiuigly«  I  hare»  I- ^^ 
rd  fmt  CO  you,  ürsi  oJT  all»  how  this  Spoilt  of  Etejtial  Ttvi 
is  erer  one  and  ih«  same  in  the  lii|[best  «Aeoc^  wod  ll 
diTtne  faiih ;  then,  how  victoriottalT  it  oooes  fbrlli  oat  at 
the  eonfikt  becween  &ith  and  infidelity ;  and,  m  conckun», 
I  alHVweid  yon  thai,  f^-  ftmn  being  emAocd  to  tbe  oanvir 
rapatsk  of  »ebnee,  it  may  and  il^ibr  oitgbi  to  vmef  widi 
an  eunesl  influjence  into  life  itself.  If  ow  tbe  t«lt«r  daiy  ll 
adti  "  '  'lied  we  cndea^oted  to  aborw» 
difr  Ü  signifieatMMi  of  Gfifti  aad,  aa 

I  ft«m,  a^  higher  sanctkin  and  dtvine  fenwlatioQ,  empxmfjf 
fie  public  life  and  ä>e  ^atSL  And  beireiii  ^  idea  of  •  vJ' 
'  Cittiitimii  a^  truly  biaaorien]  jm^co  Ibund  a  cln«r 
[iGeulDii  and  wider  deTelopisieot.  Aad  ikii  fomwd  tbi 
:  of  oQr  Itil  dinat 
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from  history.  For  this  puipose  I  endeavored,  by  means 
of  historical  instances,  to  set  in  a  clear,  disciiminating  light 
the  opposite  and  divergent  notions  of  an  absolute  and  of  a 
dynamical  or  limited  monarchy,  so  far  at  least  as  regards 
the  essential  features  and  characteristic  constitution  of  each. 
As  instances  of  the  former,  I  pointed  to  the  old  Roman 
world  and  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  while  the  latter  was 
elucidated  by  the  English  constitution,  in  which,  as  yet,  it 
has  attained  to  its  highest  and  most  peifect  development. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  master-piece  of  political  wisdom,  where- 
in an  intractable  spirit  of  opposition  being  adopted,  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  constitution,  is  thereby  rendered  legiti- 
mate and  its  evil  tendency  is  held  in  check.  Still  the  piin- 
ciple  of  it  can  not  rightly  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than 
the  wise  procedure  of  the  physician  who,  in  the  case  of  an 
inevitable  epidemic,  resolves  to  inoculate  the  disease  in 
order  to  be  able  to  control  it  the  better,  and  by  watching 
more  closely  its  crisis,  to  regulate  its  course  and  issue. 

In  its  true  historical  place,  therefore,  this  constitution 
finds  its  satisfactory  explanation  and  justification ;  or,  rather, 
deserves  our  highest  praise,  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of 
its  merits,  and  even  our  admiration.  But  inasmuch  as  every 
feature  of  it  is  thoroughly  historical  and  national,  and  since 
the  slightest  local  diversity  in  the  character  of  a  people  or 
nation  might  with  different  relations  and  circumstances  give 
rise  to  wants  and  difficulties  little  expected  or  dreamed  of, 
we  must  be  cautious  how  we  seek  to  introduce  it  elsewhere. 
In  the  arts  it  is  ever  a  sorry  business  to  imitate  great  works 
of  original  genius.  By  such  a  course  little  but  manner  is 
multiplied.  So  it  is  rarely  a  felicitous  idea  to  suppose  that 
a  constitution,  though  copied  fix)m  ever  so  lauded  a  model, 
must  be  suited  to  all  nations  alike,  and  must  prove  a  uni- 
Yersal  and  unfailing  source  of  political  felicity — a  tree  of 
liberty,  which  we  may  transplant  at  pleasure,  or,  as  it 
were,  a  constitutional  bill  of  exchange,  which,  once  en- 
dorsed we  may  put  in  circulation. 

But  if  the  true  Gordian  knot  in  that  master-piece  of 
polity,  the  English  constitution,  remains  still  an  unsolved 
problem,  since  that  war  of  religious  opinion,  which  seems 
at  every  moment  to  be  threatening  an  outbreak,  is  as  yet, 
with  consummate  skill  and  prudence,  kept  under  and  re- 
strained within  its  recognized  limits,  we  may  see  in  this 
fact  a  further  confirmation  and  justification  of  the  encomi- 
UIII8  we  recently  passed  upon  the  refigiouB  peace  which 
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hwi  become  for  its  in  Genu  any  aa  it  were  a  second  Batufi^' 
and  whidif  in  the  plac^  of  such  a  constitution ^  b  to  ub  ibe 
guaranty  of  mental  freedom  snd  the  pledge  of  a  btgbtf 
unity  than  one  simply  political.  It  is  not  a  mere  dead  lei- 
teti  but  it  b  a  living  power  enährined  in  the  minds  of  man* 
And  if  occasionally  some  rash  expression  in  a  great  and  id- 
Hueutial  writer,  or  any  gne^^ous  act  on  the  part  of  a  powerfuj 
and  leading  pohtical  character,  may  seem  to  menace  riolenee 
lo  thb  religious  peace p  the  general  feeling  soon  pronounce» 
itself  against  stich  indiacretiOQ,  and  the  single  note  of  dis- 
cord i^  quickly  hrought  in  unison  with  the  general  hansiofiy, 
or  else  dies  away  without  producing  any  deep  or 
prejudicial  eonaequences.  Not,  indeed,  that  the 
differeuccs  in  religious  opinion  are  a  tiling  d^iral 
mean  any  thing  but  that  by  our  encomiums  on  the 
peace.  \Vliat  we  really  mean  is,  that  in  the  present 
of  things  such  a  peace  is  of  the  very  highest  Talue,  lod 
one  whoee  great  bleasing  can  only  be  appreciated  foUy  by 
those  who  enjoy  it.  And  nothing  but  a  comparisou  ^ith 
other  ci%nli2eJ  nation»  in  this  respect  can  enable  us  to  uti 
derstand  and  to  form  a  fiiij  estimate  of  its  value.  And  if 
*  ever)'  ordinary  treaty  of  peace  between  Btates,  whenever  J 
.  Is  settled  on  true  and  lasting  foundations  and  sinceflty 
purpose ,  has  an  influence  on  the  inward  development 
mind  or  spirit  in  the  course  of  history,  asd  aJTords« 
were,  a  calm  presage  of  a  higher  and  a  more  nni 
peace  of  God,  how  can  we  look  upon  this  peeuliiu' 
internal  peace  between  men's  minds  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  token  of  a  richer  and  ^ller  future,  and  as  a  symbol  of 
ultimate  perfection  and  unity  "I 

In  our  notice  of  the  scbisni  in  the  iaitb  we  made  mlliisioci 
to  the  poasibihty  of  a  collision  between  the  two  highest  ami 
most  sacred  powers,  the  civil  and  the  spirit ual^  accordbg 
Co  the  distinction  involved  in  die  very  idea  of  the  Chrtstiaa 
liib.  In  order»  therefore »  to  avoid  every  poasibte  luiscuO' 
ception,  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  or,  at  least,  not  a  super* 
fluous  task,  to  add  one  brief  remark  on  the  extrem»^  ^'^^•• 
when,  in  such  an  unfortunate  collision,  rie^t  and  Justiz 
openly  violated  and  set  at  deBance,  If  Ine  civil  power  mr 
the  party  attacked  and  unduly  interfered  with  in  ita  tegilt* 
mate  province,  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  defend  i£s<;lf,  as,  in- 
deed, in  our  dayst  it  is  quite  able  and  knows  well  how  to  40^ 
The  only  thing  that  apparently  remains  to  be  desmd  ii^ 
tliat  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  it  should  oh$erve,  as  i  ' 
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becomes  the  stronger  side,  the  greatest  moderation.  But 
if,  on  the  contraiy,  the  aggression  proceeds  fiom  this  side, 
and  the  spiiitual  power  is  attacked,  then  it  ought  to  hear  in 
mind  that  its  legitimate  opposition  to  the  civil  power  ought  to 
assume  a  material  character.  Its  resistance  must  never  he 
»public  and  open  violence,  nor,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  means  of  what  we  may  call  machinations^  for  such  a 
proceeding  would  undermine  the  sacred  foundations  of 
public  confidence,  and  shake  the  whole  edifice  of  moral 
order  and  society.  In  the  case  of  such  an  aggression,  re- 
ligion would  deprive  herself  of  her  duly-acquired  position 
in  the  state.  But  this,  so  long  as  the  latter  remains  Christ- 
ian, religion  itself  never  can  and  never  w^ill  do,  as  neither 
will  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  guide  and  to  minister  it  in  a 
truly  reverent  and  pious  spirit. 

The  only  opposition,  therefore,  that  ihe  spiritual  power 
can  rightly  and  justly  make  to  the  aggression  of  the  state 
must  be  of  a  passive  nature.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  lay 
down  any  elaborate  and  rigorous  distinctions  for  such  an 
emergency ;  for  such  definitions  rarely  meet  the  complica- 
ted variety  and  special  character  of  every  possible  or  even 
every  actual  case.  A  few  historical  examples,  which  read- 
ily present  themselves,  will  serve  briefly  and  pei'spicuously 
to  illustrate  the  view  of  duty  which  we  wish  to  enforce. 
In  the  unfortunate  case  of  a  great  and  public  collision  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State,  the  model  of  a  just  and 
legitimate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  power  has 
been  fnmished  by  the  conduct  of  that  venerable  old  man,* 
whom  half  of  Europe  regarded  as  invested  with  the  high- 
est priestly  and  apostolical  dignity.  With  calm  fortitude, 
even  in  bonds,  he  refiised  to  yield  to  the  military  despot, 
and  won  the  personal  esteem  and  admiration  likewise  of 
that  other  half  of  Europe  which  denied  his  spiritual  author- 
ity. Or,  to  take  an  example  from  a  more  limited  sphere, 
and  of  a  more  personal  nature,  we  may  appeal  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  which,  at  least,  can 
not  be  classed  among  the  legends,  and  which,  in  any  case, 
will  afford  a  beautifiil  and  simple  example  of  a  noble,  per- 
fectly-allowable resistance  of  a  spiritual  party  against  the 
injustice  of  the  political  head  of  the  nation.  By  such  pass- 
ive resistance,  and  by  such  alone,  did  Christianity,  in  the 
earliest  centuries,  though  so  unattractive  and  so  lowly  at  its 
first  commencement,  gradually  attain  a  secure  external 
•  Pius  VIL 
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fbitiiilatjoti,  and  become  tlie  rvrllgioii  of  the 
worltL  A  public  outbreak,  and  even  a  6t 
«iks<>o relent  l>etweea  the  spiritual  and  the  tempocaJ  |MiM 
belwaen  Church  and  State^  is,  at  all  times^  and  in 
case,  a  great  eWl,  threateiiißg  and  bnngiDg^  danflter  tii3^ 
ntin  tia  both.  For  the  state,  as  being  ultimate! j  mtndad 
on  a  reÜgiüua  basia,  tindemiinea  ita  own  foundation  b^^  as^ 
auizung  a  ho!»tile  attitude  towurd  religion.  No  ' 
difficulties,  or  any  such  partial  calamities,  ivill  e%er  ma 
people  so  long  as  any  moral  energy  still  exists  in  ibe  wh 
body,  and  it  is  cons^uently  sound  at  the  cor©,  Poli 
Eikepticisni,  which  k  the  immediate  and  neceäsery 
quence  of  iuüdelity  m  reli^oo,  ia  the  true  caude  and  orii 
of  the  decay  of  nadotts.  These  two  Tital  principles  of  J 
man  society^  tbei^fore — these  two  powers,  bowerer 
lially  and  necessarily  distinct — must  work  togetber  tn 
feet  peace  aud  uiiiry.  For  the  one  can  only  flouriab  witeie 
the  soil  hae  been  reodered  morally  fertile  by  the  ouuef, 
irhlle  the  latter  can  not  exercise  its  full  influence  except 
ander  the  sauction  of  the  political  power.     If  r» '  ü 

at  unity  in  itseli)  and  totally  free  from  party  anu  i- 

5y.  and  the  estate,  as  the  public  life,  were  in  perfect  baiiuuay 
with  it,  and  thoroughly  pervaded  by  its  life-giving  sptTti 
humanity  would,  by  such  a  coueummation,  have  v 
gi^eat  step  in  advance  toward  that  divine  peace  for  '. 
every  human  pacification^  however  imperfect,  is  the  «t- 
preasloti  of  a  profound  and  imperisbable  longing«-of  a  p(l^ 
suit  v^hichf  though  ever  attaining,  is  atiU  never  wballj 
abandoned. 

However,  the  alienation  and  separation  of  the  dvU  aa^ 
epiritual  powera  seems  to  belong  peculiarly  and  es^et'**""" 
to,  or,  rather,  to  be  a  necessary  law  of,  the  pteseo! 
tion  of  humatuty,  still  involved  in  struggle  with  evu,  ruiu 
not  yet  having  attained  to  the  end  of  its  endeavonu  U  » 
much  older  than  men  think.  It  must  have  existed  b  iki 
first  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  the  earliest  stage  of  iheG<«h 
tile  religion*  For  among  the  Hindoos^  wbo^  as  tbcry  are  iht 
most  ancient  people  that  wo  are  acquainted  with,  ar«  iJm 
the  most  aullicntic  monument  that  retnaina  of  the  prtioe^ 
condition  of  the  human  race,  we  find  this  separatlcMi  6^ 
mally  and  deÜnitely  esiabUshcd.  It  there  forms  an  iiwitt^ 
niountable  barrier  between  llie  regal  and  the  sacerdfllil 
dignity.  On  thi^*  point  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  dirc<t 
our  attention  exclusively  or  even  principallj  to  the  con4iti<"> 
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le  priestly  class  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  since, 
e  later  epochs  of  these  nations,  Gentilism  had  greatly 
nerated,  and  in  the  more  civilized  days  of  these  people 
lost  all  its  essential  forms,  and  its  true  spirit  had  disap- 
ed.  But,  with  that  still  more  ancient  people  of  the 
looB,  the  same  unchanged  law  still  exists  in  these  days 
I  the  very  earliest  times.  A  Brahmin  who  should  at- 
»t  to  ascend  the  throne  or  usurp  its  powers,  or  a  rajah 

should  wish  to  be  as  a  Brahmin,  or  to  suppi-ess  and 
lilate  the  Brahminical  caste,  would  be  universally  re- 
ed as  an  abomination.  The  attempt,  on  either  side. 
Id  appear  an  oflense  against  human  nature  and  divine 
.  For  a  mixture  or  confusion  of  castes  signifies  to  the 
loos  the  very  abomination  of  anarchy ;  and  by  this 
,  in  one  characteristic  word  of  their  language,  they 
rnate  all  revolutionary  times,  even  though,  we  must 
rve,  such  periods  among  the  Hindoos  were  never  more 

brief  and  transitory,  the  waves  of  anarchy  breaking 
ilessly  against  the  everlasting  rocks  of  this  ajicient  and 
ly -compact  system. 

3sides  the  many  other  traces  of  family  affinity  between 
[ndian  and  Teutonic  races,  another  is  furnished  by  the 
nanic  constitution,  which  forms  the  political  basis  of 
;  European  kingdoms.  In  India  the  noble  class  who 
;  especially  are  bound  to  military  service  fbrms  also  the 
5  of  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  and  from  their  latter  charac- 
hey  also  derive  their  name  as  a  class.*  Some  of  the 
:  general  and  most  ancient  features  of  the  feudal  system 
J  likewise  been  discovered  among  them,  though  not,  in- 
ly its  more  artificial  and  complicated  system,  to  which 
alism  was  in  later  times  developed  among  European 
>ns.  To  this  landed  nobility  belong  the  nabobs  and 
I  the  rajahs.  For  it  was  left  open  to  the  fluctuating 
ines  of  diflerent  families  to  rise  or  to  fall  from  the  sum- 
of  political  dignity.  Between  the  several  grades  of 
>r  accessible  to  a  particular  caste  no  insurmountable 
icjT  was  raised ;  all  were  open  to  all  the  members  of 
same  rank  or  caste, 
he  democratical  writers  of  a  recent  era,  in  obedience 

sentiment  natural  enough  to  their  false  system,  have 
nessed  a  deep  horror  and  strong  aversion  to  this  institu- 

of  castes  among  the  Hindoos,  stamping  it  on  every  oc- 
yn  with  the  strongest  marks  of  reprobation.     Viewing 
•  Ctkairiyat,    (See  *<  Philosophy  of  History,**  p.  146.) 
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itp  liowever,  in  an  historical  light,  1  for  my  part  am  äh 
to  tliicik  that  it  is  to  this  ancient  and  bereditary  irif^dtQflixi, 
however  mucli  of  impöHection  it  undotibiodly  in  'int 

this  great  and  populous  country  owes  tliat  firm  -^i 

ite  laws  and  cuBtotna^  and  that  indeetructible  |ir  abpLTiiy 
which  die  various  conquoBtä  it  has  undergone  botb  in  anient 
and  modoni  times  liavo  been  unable  to  shake  or  to  andtrr* 
mine.  No  daubl  the  Indian  gradation  of  ranks  ivuntf»  the 
Stamp  of  perfection  and  mildness  which  belong  to  Chmtiati 
politics.  And  in  this  respect  the  comparison  is  especially 
instructive.  It  serves  to  draw  attention  to,  and  strongly 
itlugtratea  the  fact,  that  a  Christian  division  of  i'ankä  m^  m 
00 me  points,  diAerent  in  its  principle,  and  ihe  very  oppoeite 
to  ihe  correspondent  state  of  things  in  the  old  world*  m  yri 
unrefined  and  purified  by  tliis  divine  element,  F^jf,  firsi  erf 
all,  according  to  the  Christian  idea,  the  spiritnal  clnss  can 
not  depend  upon  birth  ;  it  must  possess  a  higher  and  jnecn* 
liar  vocation.  This  order,  consequently,  can  not  rociuit  i!- 
eelf  merely  by  birth,  bul  must  derive  its  members  &i>m  Urn 
other  classes  whitsh  are  hereditarj%  But  in  consequence  ol 
this  principle^  the  paitition^wall,  otherwise  impassable  anJ 
absolute,  between  the  other  ranks,  which»  taken  on  thus 
whole,  are  hereditary,  is  so  far  removed^  that  ei^ccptiiintl 
cases  occur  when  these  ban-ieii  are  opened  to  merit  i*r  uthm 
important  considerations.  It  is  a  self  evident  fact,  requir- 
ing  no  elaborate  argument  for  its  proof,  that  the  Christi«n 
fieutiment,  or,  as  we  have  here  expressed  it,  that  prificiplr 
of  equity  so  univeiiäally  and  osseniially  interwoven  with  dw? 
Chnstian  idea  of  justice,  demands  that  every  alleviaHou  *tf 
their  toibome  and  oppressive  lot  should  be  afibrded  to  tbe 
industrious  classes.  To  those  on  whom  the  accidtfuC  o( 
birth,  as  the  world  speaks,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  njt 
a  higher  and  a  divine  Providence,  has  laid  all  the  httM^-^  "•- 
of  life,  it  is  but  just  that  every  privilege  should  be  cu' 
that  does  not  militate  against  the  general  welfaiv^,  vi  Mi^ 
private  rights  of  individuals^  And  in  the  same  spirit,  txtrf 
political  constitution  thai  b  organically  aiTaiiR'ed  an*!  t'  ' 
c^d  on  a  Christian,  and,  consequently,  modified  separ: 
ranks,  will  attentively  observe  and  engrail  into  its  old  r^u 
stitutional  stock  every  new  historical  shoot.  A  great  *ni 
instructive  example  of  the  kind  is  at  hand.  In  the  Tf»- 
tonic  constitutions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  ititlie 
Germanic  Empire^  cities  and  trados,  wliich  ni  an  cftrüiar 
period  had  formed  a  very  immaterial  and  comparmXiTcly  ib- 
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significant  element  in  the  whole — in  short,  the  growing 
burgher  classes  were,  at  their  vei-y  first  appearance,  under- 
stood humanly  and  politically — received  a  great  organic 
development,  and  taken  into  a  living  combination  with  the 
old. 

In  all  probability  our  own  deeply-agitated  times,  which 
assuredly  deserve  not  to  be  called  unfruitful,  even  though, 
together  with  the  good  fruit,  they  may  also  produce  many 
a  false  blossom,  give  buth  to  much  that  is  new  indeed,  but 
which  is,  nevertheless,  or  at  least  may  eventually  become, 
historical.  The  phenomena  of  the  present,  therefore,  de- 
mand our  most  careful  consideration,  lest  any  negligence  in 
this  case  should  inevitably  involve  us  in  disaster,  and  biing 
on  us  a  natural  historical  retribution.  An  exclusive  and 
narrow  aristocracy,  or,  if  we  must  say  so,  one  senselessly  in- 
sisting on  its  privileges,  such  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  century  was  probably  to  be  met  with  in  a  few  countnes, 
is,  to  the  true  fiiend  of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  the 
most  painful  phenomenon.  It  is  its  own  greatest  enemy — 
since,  by  an  historical  law  of  antagonism  and  reaction,  one 
extreme  inevitably  calls  forth  the  other  sooner  or  later. 
Hereditary  monarchy,  as  it  is  the  oldest  form  of  polity  in 
history,  so,  if  it  is  maintained  in  the  mild  and  moderate 
spirit  of  the  Christian  state,  is  likely  to  survive  all  othci-s, 
and  to  be  the  last  in  force  among  the  human  race ;  for  a 
state  which  is  founded  and  established  on  the  Christian 
principle  of  an  equitable  distinction  and  division  of  ranks, 
must,  in  every  calm  and  unprejudiced  judgment,  de8er\'e 
the  preference  over  the  artificial  constitution  of  a  dynamical 
balance  of  powers ;  for  the  necessary  equipoise  is  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  restless  agitation  to  which  the  latter 
form  of  polity  is  exposed.  And  it  is  only,  therefore,  in  com- 
parison with  an  absolute  despotism  that  the  dynamical  the- 
ory can  appear  desirable  and  win  so  many  adherents,  while 
the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  only  remedy  for  pop- 
ular anarchy,  if  administered  with  talent  and  energy,  be- 
comes not  only  tolerable,  but  acquires  even  an  historical 
justification. 

Each  of  these  two  extremes,  the  absolute  and  the  dynam- 
ical, admit,  however,  of  a  wider  application  than  merely  to 
single  states  and  their  different  forms,  according  to  the 
fluctuation  of  the  times  between  prosperity  and  adversity. 
For  the  entire  system  of  Christian  states  throughout  the 
aiTilized  world  may  in  their  mutual  relations  and  confedcr* 
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atiouä  depend  principally'  on  tli€  absolute  prepond« 
of  iume  leading  power  which  holds  the  othei-s  in  ßiibjecütm 
or  rulea  them,  Btit  this  is  tin  authority  which  all  arc  rcaiiy 
to  throw  off,  atid  is  never  ^vilUugly  acknowledged  or  «uh- 
mitted  to*  Or,  perhaps,  the  whule  political  world  tinv 
the  dynamical  theory,  be  based  on  the  balance  of  ^ 
each  state  being  held  in  check  by  the  rest.  This  whh  uie 
reigoin^  system  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  Its  6nt 
foundation  was  adtijired  as  the  perfectioii  of  a  w be  poticj. 
In  experience,  however,  it  has  proved  iiiad equate  aJiJ  pfac* 
ticatly  untenable.  The  only  case  wehere  it  seems  to  %dml 
of  application  is  that  of  a  division  embracing  the  wbate 
globe,  bui  based  on  gen gniph leal  reladons ;  but  even  in 
Bucb  a  case  it  could  only  serve  to  check  mtitual  iiijiiry,  and 
not  to  promote  any  salutaiy  end. 

In  the  middle  ages,  as  soon  as  the  German  Bmptrr, 
having  fallen  from  its  original  purity,  had  become  t 
false  to  its  Christian  principle,  it  foimd,  according  t  ' 
spirit  of  the  times,  a  salutary  check  and  couiiteipoi^e  in  tbe 
Church,  And  that  iron  character  of  the  G  hi  bei  linos,  whkb 
was  exhibited  no  less  strikingly  in  individuals  and  mor^i« 
than  in  politics  and  counsels  of  state,  affords  the  best  ju^ufi- 
cation  for  this  antagonism,  as  well  as  fur  the  opposite  pnsit 
party  of  the  Guelphs,  with  theii'  milder  bearing  aod  teuti- 
ments« 

But  iio%v  that  this  ancient  division  and  conflict  r^  ^^^ 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  powei?  is  in  these  eolii^i 
tunes  a  bygone  thing,  and  in  the  older  sense  is  extiu' 
ever'— since  it  seems  mankind  can  not  do  without  ai 
nism  of  some  kind,  wc  have,  instead  of  it,  an  elumontary  vuc 
between   land    and   water.      A  political   schism   variously 
manifests  itself  betw^een  the  ocean  and  tbe  continent     In 
fact,  that  groat  Island  Kingdom  which  traverses  and  nilosthe 
ocean,  and  by  founding  colonies  and  settlemetits  wherip^or 
it  listeth  or  think eth  proÜ table,  puts  forth,  aa  it  ivere,  ?h«^ 
feelers  of  universal  dominion,  is  properly  an  errri 
sea.     For  in  contradistinction  from  a  kingdom  ^^ 
evei*y  monarchy  an  empire  which  comprises  in  if. 
other  peoples  and  nations  of  divers  luces  and  p*' 
etitutionsL     In  such  a  sense  we  have  contrasted  tliis  may 
time  empire  with  the  Continent.     But  although  exp^rir'tnf 
has  shown  the  possibility  of  such  a  division  of  ih*^ 
world  and  political  alienation  of  the  two  elements  ui  ^o- 
and  water  throughout  the  globe,  it  has  also  cetabUsliod  i 
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conviction  that  though  these  two  divisions  might  do  incal- 
culable injury  and  mischief  to  each  other,  no  permanent  or 
decided  supremacy  of  either  would  follow,  inasmuch  as  a 
medium  for  maintaining  the  dependence  of  either  is  want- 
ing. And  as  it  is  only  in  some  urgent  need  of  the  times  to 
find  some  counterpoise  to  absolute  power,  or  an  apprehen- 
sion of  it,  that  a  dynamical  state  or  the  tendency  to  it  finds 
its  justification,  so  it  was  only  during  the  transient  reign  of 
a  despotic  lust  of  conquest,  and  as  a  check  to  it,  that  this 
maritime  power  could  have  risen  so  high  as  it  has  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Continental  states. 

Since  then,  however,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  have 
had  a  different  interest  to  pursue,  and  their  political  coun- 
sels have  been  directed  to  the  preservation  of  peace  rather 
than  to  selfish  aggrandizement.  For  they  have  all  had  to 
contend  with  a  common  enemy  in  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  is  yet  very  far  from  being  conquered  and  sub- 
dued. If,  then,  an  absolute  preponderance  of  a  single  state 
is  hateful  to  all,  and  a  dynamical  balance  of  power  in  the 
general  state-system  is  either  inadequate  for  such  an  end, 
or  else  does  not  admit  of  application,  is  it  not  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  a  higher  principle  of  Christian  justice  might 
be  substituted  for  these  which  are  equally  defective  1 
Might  not  a  common  point  of  moral  unity  be  found  and 
established  for  the  European  states  ]  Must  this  sublime 
idea  ever  be  nothing  more  than  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  a 
magnanimous  character  1  And  is  it  to  be  regarded  as 
impossible  merely  because  it  is  imbedded  in  difliculties  1 
But  is  not  all  that  is  great  also  difiicult  1  Still,  inasmuch 
as  this  exalted  political  unity  must  have  a  purely  spiritual 
basis  in  the  sentiments  of  men,  a  precipitate  or  violent 
attempt  to  bring  it  about  must  inevitably  miscarry.  It 
would  not  only  militate  against,  but  also  corrupt  the  original 
purity  of  the  very  idea.  It  must  be  universally  recognized 
oefore  it  can,  in  the  contest  with  the  evil  principle  of  the 
day,  become  a  salutary  power  of  good,  or  furnish  for  the 
political  relations  a  general  basis  of  Christian  justice.  The 
one  extreme  of  political  Europe,  with  its  absolute  polity, 
which  moreover  has  fallen  very  low  from  its  former  pre- 
ponderance, seems  excluded  by  the  very  nature  of  things 
m>m  the  idea  of  such  a  unity.  But  if  it  be  true  that  it  is 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  European,  a  character 
in  which,  until  very  lately,  it  has  rarely  been  regarded,  then 
a  modified  kind  of  subordinate  connection  with  such  a  gen- 
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eral  principle  of  association  among  KuTopemi  stales,  do 
tigt  fieam  nacesearily  inadtnis^tble  or  incormistent  The 
other  ejttremo  of  Europe,  with  its  dynaraical  constuiatioii, 
had,  in  an  Opposition^  moderate  indeed  in  form  aod  coodi* 
tioöally,  more  than  half  renounced  this  idea.  In  the  opio- 
ion^  however,  of  many  competent  judges,  thb  TenauciAlJoa 
is  much  more  decided,  and  must  exercise  a  great  and 
favorable  eflbct  on  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  mo 
wani  of  our  age,  judged  by  this  or  some  dimilar  idcd^  is  I 
iieceaaity  whicli  was  bo  keenly  fett  upon  its  dclivenq 
from  the  generul  yoke  of  a  military  aggression,  of  a  mo 
and  intrinsic  regeneration  of  Europe.  And  ibis  unity  is  tKit 
to  be  derived  from  and  set  up  merely  in  science,  but  must 
be  felt  BS  a  living  energy  in  lite  itself.  But  how  is  iucb  i 
inner  restoration  to  be  brought  about  and  ellected  in  Chrid 
ian  states,  but  by  a  complete  renewal  and  invjgoralion 
their  religious  foundation  ?  And  inasmuch  as  this 
actually  exists  and  is  felt,  the  problem  which  is  u^  '^ui,xtW\ 
must  be  regarded  as  an  historical  one;  &nd  ci 
the  histoncal  development  of  the  times — absiivi^ .. 
the  accidental  form  of  the  Urst  essays  at  its  solution — will 
sooner  or  later  carry  us  to  aJl  that  is  inoAt  essential  in 
idea. 

Formerly,  in  the  medieval  times,  the  German  l^mc 
claimed  to  he  this  Christian  center  of  unity  for  the  siiM 
of  Europe — ^al though,  in  truth,  it  WRs  far  from  embm^tin 
the  whole  system  of  European  stales.  Latterly,  in  tlio 
new  political  theory,  the  mutual  relation  of  nation»  has  bo- 
came  gradually  republican.  And  thiä  new  form  lins  consft- 
quently  been  accompanied  with  imperfections  and  diUcfll* 
ties  and  almost  inextricable  perplexities.  Is  it^  thep^prolit* 
hie  that  in  the  commencing  or  recently-commenced  en  ^ 
history,  a  firm,  compact,  but  vast  corporation  of  ^Mtm^ 
founded  on  a  principle  of  Christian  jupitice,  can  be  vi^ 
»tit u ted  for  and  gi'adually  evolved  out  of  the  two  prvfioai 
ones,  which  are  now  found  wholly  inadequate  for  the  eiwit 
ihey  were  de&igned  to  meet  t  As  a  mere  historical  probt- 
bility  we  may  well  allow  this  idea  to  stand,  i 

Totally  different  from  those  idle  speculation»  of  af^  ^^n^^ 
le«t  peace,  which,  for  the  sake  of  mere  intellectual 
mant  and  discussion,  philosophy  was  used  to  advance-   > 
schools,  is  this  thoroughly -practical  thought  of  a  coiifViJ  ' 
tion  of  states  based  on  the  principle  of  Christian  ju^'rt  irr  n  i 
vitally  connected  with  religion  as  the  most  general  t.L;it  ^ 
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of  humanity.  And  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  the 
essential  condition  of  its  internal  consistency  and  perma- 
nence. At  least  we  may  safely  advance  the  following  as 
the  result  of  a  philosophical  consideration  of  history.  An 
exalted  and  universal  religious  peace  of  this  kind,  and 
proceeding  from  such  a  principle,  in  which,  by  a  peaceful 
approximation,  not  only  the  two  parties  in  the  faith  should 
be  reconciled  and  finafiy  united,  but  also  the  spiritual  and 
the  secular  powers,  the  Church  and  the  State,  should  be 
allied  together  in  the  profoundest  harmony,  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  very  thing  which  mankind  most  stands  in 
need  of.  But  this  desirable  result  never  can  and  never 
will  bo  attained  until  all  shall  be  united  in  pervading 
harmony  with  religion  and  with  life,  especially  with  public 
life  or  the  state,  so  that  all  these  three  principles  or  funda- 
mental elements  of  human  existence  may  work  together 
with  one  aim  and  purpose.  Such  a  state  o£  profound  ia- 
temal  peace  would  be  something  more  than  a  simple 
political  peace,  with  its  transient  blessings.  It  would  be  a 
«acred  peace  of  God  and  the  higher  spirits,  or  at  least  the 
precursor  and  the  best  initiation  thereto.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  bo  effected  by  diplomatic  skill  no  more  than  by 
scientific  hypotheses.  It  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  God,  and  by  that  divine  energy 
which  from  the  beginning  has  sustained  and  still  sustains 
the  system  of  the  universe.  Philosophy,  accordingly,  must 
content  itself  with  pointing  to  this  end  and  this  sustaining 
power,  and  also  with  calling  attention  to  all  the  traces  his- 
torically furnished  which  tend  in  the  same  direction.  And 
since  the  great  conflict  of  the  age  draws  all  powers  into  its 
vortex  more  violently  than  ever,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  have  hazarded  a  glance  toward  this 
glorious  consummation ;  and  we  now  will  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  intellect  and  intellectual  powers 
as  at  present  involved  in  the  as  yet  undecided  conflict. 
Thus  much  at  least  must  be  clear,  that  if  science,  religion, 
and  the  state,  and  the  several  powers,  parties,  and  influ- 
ences belonging  to  each  of  these  domains,  is,  as  hitherto,  to 
pursue  each  its  own  way  in  opposition  to  the  rest,  then 
win  all  hasten  again  with  rapid  strides  into  a  state  of  cha- 
otic confusion.  It  may,  therefore,  well  be  permitted  us  to 
endeavor  to  hold  up  before  men,  in  as  strong  a  light  as 
possible,  this  better  hope,  and  to  furnish  them  with  every 
possible  ccmfirmation  of  it  both  from  science  and  history. 

O 
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If  our  age  be  as  yet  lar  from  boftltby — if  it  bo  still  in] 
Bickly  Btate,  if  the  first  ibailiil  crigis  haa  not  totally  ex|ielll 
the  diseased  niatter^—ifj  on  the  contrary,  the  geneiiLl  Euij 
pean  body  in  many  of  its  members  is  still  infected  willi  f 
virus  which  has  peDetrated  into  llie  inmost  and  eecnet  mi 
TOW  of  life — if  the  soarce  of  the  malady  lie  in  falae  idei 
or  the  total  absence  of  right  ones^  or,  in  other  wordsi  i 
philosophical  error ,  \^'^hich  has  epread  iu  iodeiinite  t^g 
Tiees  and  endlosÄ  hairsplitting  over  the  whole  of  pubhe  no 
private  life,  and  in  a  skepticism  no  less  political  than  relig- 
lotifl — then,  since  the  external  refutation  rarely  avmls  mj 
thing,  our  first  object  innst  be  intrinsically  to  conquer  mi 
to  banish  this  error  by  truth ,  and  the  spint  of  truth  in  I 
higher  seicoce  which  is  genuine  and  lawful  and  directs  \ 
self  to  divine  things. 

The  restless  anarchical  spirit  of  the  times,  or  the  perreH* 
ed  absolute  spirit — for  they  are  essentially  one  and  Üw 
san»f  is  yet  a  spirtt^ — it  may  be  a  superficial,  shallow»  fen- 
BUalf  and  negative  one,  but  still  a  spuit,  and  therefiirD  &m 
not  be  ovmcome  by  any  mere  negation,  but  on  the  cotif^^'^ 
only  struggles  against  it  with  renewed  bittemees  «ti. 
seqnently  more  vigorous  resistance.  As  oppoaed  lu  «.'^ 
divine  spirit  of  tniä,  however,  it  appears  an  tinsub^tauciftf 
nullity,  and  soon  vanishes  into  its  own  vanity, 

A  direct  controversy  with  error  entails  one  disadvaitt 
By  such  a  course  the  latter  is  unduly  acknowledg<?d  i 
positive  power  of  eviL  But  in  reality  it  only  beromes  I 
conditionally,  tbr*>ugh  the  atomislic  splitting  and 
of  false  ideas,  and  by  the  mass  of  its  follower»,  when  ^ 
evmj  thing  is  resolved  into  elementary  deconipoeitkxL 
Moreover,  cme  extreme  of  exaggeration,  whencrver  in  eMK 
troveansy  vre  enter  into  it  and  get  involved  in  it,  ena^y  bh 
tzoduces  its  opposite,  which  then  again  is  on  its  sitl^  cafrtoi 
too  far — or  which  even,  though  strictly  and  literally  if  be 
light  enough,  is  yet  asserted  w4th  too  little  of  Hiaiiatioi^ 
«nd  applied  with  unsalniary  rigor.  It  b,  therefore,  a  Im- 
entable  mistake  if  men  of  great  and  deserving  talents^  wld 
Jrom  a  scientific  point  of  view  have  devoted  tlierta»clfiet  ta 
the  great  task  of  morally  regenerating  tlie  age,  hav^  «ikpt- 
od  a  too  decidcMlly  polemical  tendency.  For  ic  k  pütlf 
through  exclusively  following  Eiuch  a  course  that  their  iolih 
ence  fbr  good  has  been  so  narrc^w  and  limited,  and  ha«  ait 
n»t  with  a  more  genera!  and  more  unqualifii^d  sue 

IT  men  would  only,  first  and  before  all  things,  i 
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Bet  forth  with  all  possible  vividness  the  intrinsic  unity  which 
subsists  between  higher  science  with  a  divine  faith,  and 
develop  it  for  its  own  sake,  without  passion  or  interest,  the 
further  results  on  life  of  applied  truth  would  follow  spon- 
taneously. From  this  simple  and  pure  source  they  would 
continue  to  flow  in  ample  and  widening  streams  over  the 
whole  domain  and  all  its  relations.  God  is  truth,  and  sim- 
ply on  this  account  the  spirit  of  tiiith  in  a  good  and  true 
science  must  even  bo  divine.  Its  proper  aim  is,  according- 
ly, directed  to  the  divine ;  and  on  this  account  there  can 
not  be  such  a  thing  as  an  indifferent  science.  For  every 
science  which  is  not  directed  to  the  divine  is  shallow,  super- 
ficial, sensuously  negative,  and  idly  rationalizing.  On  this 
account  it  is  false,  and  must  consequently  prove,  in  its  ex- 
ternal effects,  nothing  less  than  evil,  injurious,  and  de- 
Btnictive. 

It  is  in  regard  to  all  this  that  I  have  classed  science,  to- 
gether with  religion  and  a  Christianly-regulated  state,  as 
the  third  power  of  good.     Although   merely  intellectual 

igeUtigCf]  it  is  of  great  moment  in  the  conflict  which  all 
lave  to  wage  against  the  destructive  principles  which  so 
fearfully  menace  our  age.  The  power  of  science,  it  is 
true,  can  only  produce  an  effect  in  an  intellectual  sphere, 
but  this  intellectual  sphere  is  of  itself  of  great  influence  on 
every  other  circle  of  human  operation.  Religion  has  for 
its  immediate  object  the  soul  and  its  salvation,  or  its  union 
with  Grod ;  and  this  is  its  peculiar  region ;  but  still  it  comes 
in  various  ways  in  contact  with  the  higher  science,  and  pen- 
etrates deeply  into  actual  and  also  into  public  life.  But  it 
18  the  state,  as  the  organic  foi*m  of  the  latter,  by  which  tho 
divine  as  law,  and  as  a  higher  idea  of  justice,  modified  and 
completed  with  that  of  clemency  and  equity,  is  first  intro- 
duced into  reality  of  actual  and  corporeal  existence,  and 
this  historical  and  sensible  world.  But  the  state  itself  has 
no  other  than  a  religious  foundation.  It  is  built  upon  re- 
ligion, but  also  requu'es  the  support  of  science. 

By  the  visible  relation,  and  that  parallel  similitude  which 
vpontaneously  suggests  itself  between  these  three  great  mor- 
al powers  in  public  life — ^philosophy,  I'eligion,  and  govern- 
ment— and  that  original  triple  principle  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness, as  consisting  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  the 
ample  but  fundamental  idea  of  Christian  philosophy  (how- 
ever the  latter  may  insist  on  this  basis  in  confirmation  of  its 
utility  in  living  application),  we  do  not  for  one  moment 
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mean  to  maintatDf  or  propoee»  a  total  aerpai^tiop  or  i 
ment  of  these  three  spheres.     This  would  be  quite  i 
raL     For  in  a  poUticai  as  well  afi  iti  a  pfiychological  eens^ 
th^se  three  primary  principles  must  co-operate  aiitl  he  tod* 
tnatelj  hlenaed  together  to  produce  a  complete  and  pedoct 
result  ill  die  sphere  of  any  one  individually* 

If,  as  we  are  perfectly  justified,  we  have  l>een  cowiet' 
ing  science«  at  least  that  which  is  true  and  divine,  aa  a 
power  of  a  higher  kind,  we  must  still  r&member  that  it  ii  doI 
so  in  the  same  way  as  religion  or  goTemment.     The  latt<  r 
rests  on  a  divine  foundation  of  eteraal  justice;  and  i 
Ilea  the  source  of  its  vita]  efficacy.     Rehgion  is  the 
mate  form  of  a  living  dispensation  of  the  divine  se  i 
and  grace.     True  science  is  the  miud*s  lofty  purstJi 
God  ward  direction^  of  perfect  knowledge ;  and  ihM 
tion  5>rmö  the  characteristic  distinction  between  it  aiiü  iajrw. 
science.     In  the  state,  in  like  tnannerf  its  loftiest  chanieiCT 
lies  in  the  sacred  fouudation  of  justice.     It  is,  therclflfi&i  a 
very  wrongful  and  a  most  pemiciouB  error  to  look  fot  the 
itimost  aäti&nco  of  the  state,  or  the  true  source  of  palitical 
prosperity  J  in  any  external  form  or  formula.     For  ih  w  r%^ 
temal  form  is  in  many  cases  nothing  but  the  shape  iir 
the  national  mind  displays  itself — the  theater  which  ii 
for  its  political  manifestations.     But,  in  another  pn 
view,  al^o,  the  fbrin  of  the  state  is  subordinate  to  the  %.-■ 
and  its  foundation  of  right*     In  the  legitimate  static  an  he- 
reditary monarchy,  t.e,,  the  act  of  crowning,  is»  do  dottbc,  ft 
very  beautiful^  highly  signi^cant,  and,  indeed,  an  fimmtiil 
sacred  iigbt.     But,  with  the  exception  of  certain  apMtal 
eases  and  positive  institutions  in  a^^meexbtingconstttutkpiHi 
the  monarch's   right  is  uot  dependent  thereon,  but  «ws 
before  the  anointing  he  is  truly  and  fully  a  sovereign,     Fw 
diHerent  is  the  case,  however^  where  the  political  authiifity 
ia  only  delegated   and  vicarious,  as   with  an   embaaaailof 
or   a  pleuipotentiaty   deputed   to  negotiate   a  pea« .      - 
other  treaty.     For  in  such  caaes  there  la  uo  autnot 
what  b  derived  solely   and  entirely  &om  the   delegatni; 
source,  and  on  tlie  legal  act  by  which  the  right  or  powcf 
was  delegated.    Without   this,  it   is   absolutely  nim  naä 
void.     This  remark  extends  to  every  case  and  every  «ptaa 
of  legitimate  transference  of  a  higher  authoiity,  evi:^  thou^ 
the  latter  be  of  a  divine  origin.     And  it  is  simply  imtUi 
account  that  in  religion,  m  the  proper  sphere  for  ibe  iBi^ 
penabg  of  divine  stiengtfa  and  grace,  the  form  b  ao  big^ 
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important  and  so  thoroughly  essential— even  as  much  so  as 
the  matter  itself— or  the  imparted  light  of  the  spuit,  and 
properly  is  inseparable  fiom  it. 

The  position  of  science  is  quite  different.  For  this  rests 
on  what  is  thoroughly  human  and  inborn  in  man — the  pas- 
sion of  longing ;  which,  however,  if  it  be  maintained  in  its 
purity  and  perseveringly  carried  out,  may,  without  doubt, 
pass  over  into  a  divine  pursuit.  Even  the  form  of  commu- 
nication in  science  is  human  throughout,  since  it  employs 
language  as  the  intellectual  medium  for  setting  forth  the 
truth.  If,  then,  in  this  higher  tendency,  the  full  center  of 
living  and  divine  truth  be  attained,  according  to  man's 
utmost  powers  and  ability,  then,  even  here,  a  higher  and 
divine  power  may,  undoubtedly,  inteiTene  and  co-operate 
therewith.  But  still,  for  such  a  case,  no  strictly-defined 
form,  or  external  sanction  and  consecration,  exists,  and 
from  the  very  essence  of  the  thing,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
That  which  is  divine  in  science  must,  from  its  nature,  move 
freely,  and  be  devoid  of  all  such  forms.  As  a  higher  power, 
it  must  operate  immediately,  and  must  seek  to  establish  its 
own  law  for  itself,  intermediate  between  i-eligion  and  the 
state,  or  even  in  each  of  them  alike,  though  still  in  a  pecu- 
liar way  of  its  own.  Wherever  it  is  genuine  and  unadul- 
terated, then  it  will  in  no  case  come  into  cc»llision  with  the 
actual  laws  either  of  one  or  of  the  other,  even  because  truth 
is  one  and  every  where  the  same.  But  if  science,  in  its  ex- 
ternal form,  and  in  its  social  and  political  existence,  should 
become  entirely  blended  ^vith  religion  and  the  spiritual 
class,  being  confined  and  restricted  thereto,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  institution  of  castes  among  the  Hindoos,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  with  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
then  we  must  fain  admit  that  fi-eedom,  which  the  scientific 
spirit  requires  for  its  growth  and  development  in  the  sphere 
assigned  to  it,  would  be  too  closely  limited  and  checked  by 
narrow  and  partial  considerations.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  possible  for  a  false  science  to  arrogate  that  spiritual 
and  divine  right  of  free  action,  which,  unquestionably,  is  in 
a  certain  sense  the  prerogative  of  heavenly  truth  in  its  in- 
Tisible  kingdom,  which  the  latter  can  neither  misemploy, 
nor  ever  impede  in  its  course,  then  such  a  supposition  would 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  error.  It  would  also,  at  the 
same  time,  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  by  which  such  a 
prejudice  as  the  arrogated  right  of  an  unrestricted  freedom 
of  thought,  or,  rather,  of  the  free  and  unchecked  communi* 
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cutjon  tliereöfj  eould  ever  have  Struck  so  deep  a  rooi  tu  ih 
hum  an  mind.     But  this  is  a  claim  wliich  we  can  in  no  ^wi 
lecognizo^  or  aUow,  os  really  founded  in  right  and  jnsno 
Since,  wherever,  b»  U  the  case  in  this  sphere  of  purely  i 
tellectual  operation,  all  ig  immediate  atid  wtthoiit  a  deÄiiitl 
form  of  eKternal  sanction,  there  any  thing  like  right  mu 
ai  most  be  indefinite  and  iBdividuaU 

It  forms,  perhaps»  one  of  the  most  important  prohlenas 
or  questions  of  our  day,  whether  tlie  entire  sphere  of  i  "" 
ence,  the  whole  republic  of  lettera — not  only  the 
mentary  instruction  of  the  schools,  but  the  whole  doma 
of  education  in  general^  embracing  under  the  latter  descHf 
tion  literatui-e  and  the  fine  aits — might  not.  In  abed lo nee  1 
the  requisitions  of  the  age,  be  brought  into  a  more  or 
ized  and  well-regulated  form.  For  if  tbia  were  ]^ 
might  be  made  to  approximate  more  closely  to 
great  spheres  of  public  life  in  religion  and  the  states  and 
conJinetl  within  its  proper  limits,  according  to  some  gretiter 
and  more  comprehensive  ideas  tlian  those  current  among 
us,  or  than  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an* 
tiquity,  which  are  either  defective  in  ihemBekes,  or  else  ft» 
no  longer  adapted  to  existing  circumstances^  Thode  wbtch 
the  pi^esent  age  has  advanced,  are,  for  the  most  part,  crude 
and  Ül*digested»  and  sc^arcely  ever  consistently  carri« ' 
But,  after  having  reflected  for  many  a  long  yc^r 
question,  so  deeply  interesting  to  myself,  I  have  arnvi 
the  conviction  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  a  radical 
in  this  department  would  be  premature  and  scarcely  ^tmt^ 
able,  as  promising  to  afford  no  very  advantageoi^  resulu. 
Every  tiling  in  this  sphere  is  too  isolated  ;  wbate\'er  is  gtiod, 
and  especially  w^hat  is  best,  is  too  individtLtd  :ind  Tnn  fnrni' 
legs  to  allow  of  its  being  as  yet,  wltltoui  greu' 
duecd  in  alt  parts  and  in  every  point  to  a  :i  i 

definite  shape.  In  ail  probability,  by  attempting  unseason- 
ably to  introduce  organic  order  and  law^  we  should  crmnip 
rather  than  asaial  and  develop  the  good.  In  the  pre^docU 
chaotic  Btate  of  science,  it  is  only  the  vicious  and  proiaoo 
that  possesses  a  systematic  coherence^  All  detnme^sl  tad 
dangerous,  as  well  as  futile  and  indif&rent  ideas,  misted  with 
a  few  good  and  useful  ones,  are  atomistically  disused  atsl 
iprea<l  in  every  possible  shape  and  quaiter.  And  if  agaiitit 
iliis  boundless  dissemination  of  evil  thoughts — this  elemeiit- 
ary  decomposition  and  chemical  aiialyiiii  of  ihe  bmnM 
mind,  and  the  whole  body  of  human  tliaughta^  a  n^gtttift 
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barrier  be  set  up  as  a  preventive  measure  of  defense,  and 
as  a  temporary  substitute  for  a  better  and  higher  state  of 
things,  murmurs  and  reproaches  immediately  rise  from  all 
sides.  But,  taken  on  the  v»^hole,  and  in  so  far  as  principle 
is  involved,  these  remonstrances  are  neither  just  nor  well 
founded.  For  in  almost  every  state  where,  owing  to  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  such  precautionary  measures  have  not 
been  taken,  the  most  dangerous  disorders  and  janing  dis- 
cords have  affected  the  whole  of  public  life,  as  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  its  absence. 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the  insignificant  contro- 
versies, with  its  host  of  ephemeral  publications,  the  interest 
of  which  seems  little  likely  to  outlive  even  that  of  a  daily 
journal,  and  let  us  look  to  the  greater  and  more  historical 
phenomena  amid  them,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  mind.  From  these  it  is 
distioctly  apparent  that  science  is  a  real  and  actual  power, 
lu  proof  of  this  fact,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  great  tal- 
ents and  abilities  which,  not  only  in  recent  years,  but  also 
throughout  the  last  century,  have  exercised  in  the  domain 
of  science  what,  without  exaggeration,  we  may  well  term  a 
world-embracing  influence.  Only  we  must  admit  that  in 
this  period  they  have  taken  more  or  less  a  destructive  tend- 
ency, and  one  that  threatened  in  this  scientific  burrowing 
Co  undermine  the  foundations  of  everlasting  truth.  But  if 
we  will  take  a  still  wider  survey,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
several  periods  of  the  world's  history,  and  the  course  of  the 
human  mind  therein,  then,  undoubtedly,  we  may  discern 
the  higher  might  of  divine  truth,  manifesting  itself  as  an  in- 
fluence for  good,  as  a  pure  and  genuine  spiritual  theocracy 
of  science,  to  whose  domain  above  all  others  the  idea  of  an 
immediate  and  higher  supremacy  of  mind  and  divine  power 
is  peculiarly  applicable. 


LECTURE  XY. 


©r    THE    J^HVB    IDEA    OP   A    THEOCUACT  J     OP    Tire 

fiCIENCK,    AND    OP    THE   FINAL    RESTORATION    AN»    rEBFEC 
TION  OP  THE  HUMAN  CONSCIOUSNESS^ 

The  idea  which  tVie  adverse  party,  or  opposidont  in  i 
poUtical  domaiUf  antl  in  the  scientific  theory  of 
usually  fo3m  of  a  ihcoci'acy,  ^  for  the  most  pait  inc 
By  tlie  atlvemj  party  I  mean  all  those  who  either  i 
assEtl,  or  privately  call  iia  question,  the  religious  foTinn 
the  higher  aauction^  and  the  divine  authorhy  tf£  the  stiiti 
in  short,  those  in  general  who  are  hostile  to  the  rehgiod 
lentiment.  The  latter  apply  the  idea  of  iheorracy 
employ  the  term  to  signify  the  rulo  of  the  ispirictiai  pcmef, 
Bucn  as  the  Egyj>iiaii  priesthood  may»  perhai>s,  or,  m  k 
such  as  they  supptjse  them  to  lja\  e  possessed — or  a  (»olil 
where  tlie  f^upreino  temporal  authority  works  in  unbon  wifl 
the  sacerdotal  class. 

And  CT  en  by  the  defend  eiB  of  the  ^ooä  cau^e — by  i 
of  higher  and  better  priiiciplc«,  the  idea  i»  finecjueotly  tt 
in  too  inaccurate  and  inde^nrte,  not  to  say  incorrect, 
sense.     They  seero  to  understand  by  it  iKithm^  more   * 
the  diTine  authority  of  tho  state  and  of  the  Churckf 
their  mutual  support  and  dependence,  and  tlieir  co-op 
tion.      But  nothing  can  be  mors  erroneous  than  p«cb 
notion.     For  the  kingly  dignity,  no  less  than  the  priwtly, 
MB  renpects  the  divii^  authority,  which  is  inherent  tu  h«ck 
is  not  immediatef  but  vicarious  and  representative. 

When,  however,  we  turn  lo  its  original  source^^o  the 
historical  basis,  i.  e,»  to  Christian  revel ation«  and  dcrrm 
therefrom  the  true  idea  of  a  theocracy,  we  ahal)  ßad  it  to 
be  very  difTerent  from  tlie  assumption  which  eaeh  of  tbeso 
parties  tacitly  advances  as  scdf  evident.  The  sdt?«  of  i 
ihaoeracy  can  only  be  pttjperly  determined  from  iha  vh 
stance  of  the  Jews«  The  histoiy  of  that  nation  will  tKit 
only  enable  us  fully  to  develop  it  as  an  act« a)  form  ol 
|K>lity^  ha-ving  an  historical  origin  and  existence,  hut  aW 
in  the»  clearest  and  readiest  way  to  iUustrnto  iL  Now  tl» 
passage  from  revolution,  civil  war^  aud  anarchy,  la  \ 
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despotism,  in  its  genetic  progress,  can  be  roost  clearly  and 
most  profitably  traced  in  Roman  history.  The  true  nature, 
moreover,  of  the  dynamical  polity  can  be  learned  ü*om  the 
historically  originated  and  historically  preserved  exemplifica- 
tion of  it  in  England,  far  better  than  from  any  theory,  or  from 
any  scheme  of  a  constitution  propounded  for  the  occasion  of 
some  state  experiment,  for  all  such  experiments  require  the 
lasting  test  of  a  few  generations,  or  at  least  of  half  a  century 
before  any  decided  opinion  can  be  passed  on  their  success 
and  historical  permanency.  And  just  in  the  same  way  the 
peculiar  character  and  essence  of  a  theocracy  can  be  deduced 
from  no  source  so  clearly  or  so  fully  as  from  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. Or,  rather,  the  true  idea  of  it  can  be  acquired  from 
no  other  channel,  since  among  this  people  only  has  a  the- 
ocracy ever  existed  as  a  real  form  of  national  polity.  And 
here  it  continued  in  force  for  nearly  four  hundred  years. 

However  poor  may  be  the  part  which  the  people  of 
Israel  played  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world's  history,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  great  conquering  nations,  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  still  the  prophetic  people 
(whose  importance  must  be  sought  only  in  this  designation, 
or,  in  other  words,  their  continual  relation  to  the  future), 
possesses,  even  in  their  peculiar  code  of  laws  and  form  of 
government,  a  remarkable  interest  for  the  historian.  For 
m  the  true  historical  estimate  of  things  mere  extent  of 
power  can  not  pass  for  the  exclusive  standard  of  greatness 
and  importance.  And  this  has  been  already  the  judgment 
of  many  writers  of  history,  who,  as  far  as  regfards  this  par- 
ticular subject,  and  the  general  question  of  religion,  must 
undoubtedly  be  pronounced  free  from  cither  prepossession 
or  prejudice.  The  way,  too,  in  which  this  ancient  people 
have  survived  the  destruction  of  their  national  government, 
and  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  since  have  uniformly 
remained  separate  from  all  other  nations,  has  been  more 
than  once  confessed  to  be  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Moses,  from  whom  that  theocracy  first  emanated,  or, 
rather,  with  whom  it  commenced,  was  not  himself  the  High 
Priest.  His  brother  Aaron  enjoyed  that  dignity.  He 
neither  wished  nor  had  a  title  to  hold  it.  He  had  no  he- 
reditary claim  to  it,  neither  was  he  elected  to  it  by  the 
people.  And  yet  he  stood  in  no  man's  place,  nor  did  he 
forcibly  dispossess  any  one  of  his  right.  And  so  even,  if 
for  a  while  we  dismiss  the  theological  view  entirely  fi^Qip 
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nur  Teg^rd,  and,  forgettiog  it  for  a  moment,  ywäge  of  ihki^ 
matter  by  the  stnctest  juristic  notiona,  we  can  not  call  Idlil 
a  usurper,  even  in  that  fienae  of  the  term  which  coinfrnsc« 
tlie  demagogue's  character.     At  an  ©arher  pericNd  of  bit 
life»  ho  appeared  Ukelj  to  become  a  mere  libera  tor  is  ihß 
usual  sense  of  the  word.     In  thie  character,  however,  he 
does  not  appeal*  unjust ^  evefii  though  he  allowed  himself  to 
he  hurriea  into  an  act  of  violence  against  a  petty  tyrant 
among  the  oppressona  of  his  countrymen.     And  at  m  later 
period,  when  he  had  i^^ceived  his  call,  we  can  not  in  hii 
conduct  toward  the  Egyptians  discover  any  trace  <jf  inju  " 
tice,  even  judging  hira  by  the  strictest  legal  notions.     Noifl 
the  authority  which  Mo^s  exercised  over  his  own  people 
while  ho  led  thnm  through  the  wildemes»,  rested  on  tl* 
immediate  exercise  of  the  divine  powers  ivhich  were  len 
to  bim  from  aliov^e,  and  which  were  immediately  acknov 
edged  as  such,  and  nowhere  met  with  any  conBiderable  i 
iistance.     And,  accord  in  gly ,  properly  &  peald  ng,  no  queetioQ ' 
Waa  ever  raised  agaiust  a  right  which  was  based  iHtirfly 
©n  those  imparted  powers,  although  they  wore  totally  deteia 
of  any  foi-mal  or  distinct  act  of  legal  sanction,     Tho  office 
ho  held  was  propheticaU     But  by  this  terra  I  do  not  tncMi 
merely  according  to  its  later  ana  more  obvious  meamag, 
the  function  of  warning  or  promising»  of  teaching  or  p©* 
dieting,  but  all  this,  and  something  more — ^a  faigber  aad 
divine  power,  which  ^^v'idly  and  peniuadingly  dieplaj 
ielf  in  lifo  and  deed^     Looking  at  it  in  a  geoeral ! 
and  as  applied  to  a  case  whicti,  at  lea^it,  we  can  thitikl 
not  impossiblei  of  the  Almighty  having  sent,  or  pur 
to  send,  a  second  Moses  to  some  other  people,  then  tlie^ 
cumstaneo  w©  lately  mentioned,  that  ihi«  Moses  furcilil 
dispossessed  no  one  of  his  lights,  and  had  made  no  unrii^h 
©oua  revolution,  must  be  taken   into   consideration, 
if  it  might  not  simply  hy  itself  serve  as  the  charactc 
or  distinctive  test  of  the  genuineness  of  the  vocation 
question. 

For  a  power  emanating  Irom  God,  und  truly   dnTnivl 
would  never  violate  or  forcibly  subvert   any  t- 
right,  whether  esse nti ally  sacred  or  hallowed  onlv  .-^ 
Mrnption,     It  will  respect  the  least  privilege  of  equu" 
inferiors  no  less  than  the  greatest  pren^gative  of  stif 
I  have  intToduc€*d   these  remarks  in  order  to  dele 
inf*ro  precisely  ihe  ri^ht  point  of  view  for  a»  he 
comparison  of  Moses  with  every  other  choracter  tliat  \ 
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liimself  before  the  world  in  the  same  light,  whether  the 
parallel  be  made  with  Mohammed,  or  that  still  earlier  Jxt- 
'dian  Mohammed  who  is  usually  called  Buddha,  although 
this  is  only  an  honorary  epithet,  and  not  the  name  of  any 
historical  person  in  particular.  And  the  same  standard  will 
hold  good  for  our  judging  of  any  other  reformer  of  the 
world  who  makes  rehgion  the  instrument  of  his  ambition,  to 
whatever  age  he  may  belong,  or  any  modem  Mohammed,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  arise. 

As  regards  the  religion  itself,  or  the  matter  of  the  pre- 
tended revelation,  there  is  another  characteristic  mark  by 
which  we  may  distinguish  a  genuine  from  a  spurious  mis- 
sion from  God.  Although  it  is  both  external  and  negative, 
still,  as  being  historical,  it  deserves  to  be  here  adduced.  It 
is  this :  a  genuine  revelation  is,  in  the  doctrine  which  it 
promulgates,  at  the  same  time  both  old  and  now.  It  is  new 
m  regard  to  its  novel  application  to  life  and  in  its  fulfill- 
ments, and  also  to  its  animating  force  and  spiritual  awaken- 
ing ;  but  old  in  so  far  as  invariably  refening  to  an  earlier 
revelation  and  to  a  still  older  source  of  light,  it  remounts  up 
to  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  truth.  And  such  is,  through- 
out, the  case  even  with  the  Mosaic  revelation.  It  continu- 
ally leads  the  inquirer  back  to  some  higher  and  remoter 
source— -some  deeper  spring  of  everlasting  light.  And  on 
the  same  principle  it  also  has  been  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  Christian  or  divine  philosophy  of  the  Spirit,  and 
Moses  has  been  recognized  and  honored  from  all  time  as 
its  founder.  In  the  domain  of  religion,  to  be  absolutely 
new  is  equivalent  with  being  false  or  groundless,  mamely, 
totally  detached  from  the  old  and  everlasting  foundations, 
without  connection  therewith,  and,  consequently,  isolated 
and  arbitrary. 

In  reference  to,  and  as  contrasted  with,  the  above  char- 
acterisdes  of  genuine  revelation,  there  is  for  the  most  pait 
in  systems  of  imposture  as  little  really  new  as  actually  old. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  doctrine  and  Koran  of 
Mohammed,  however  much  it  may  have  been  lauded  for  its 
poetry,  or  on  account  of  the  rhetorical  art  and  vigor  which 
It  displays.  Its  subject-matter  and  doctrines  are  not  really 
new,  since  they  are  but  recasts  of  Jpwish  and  Christian 
ideas,  which  it  has  freely  borrowed,  mixing  them  together 
and  adapting  them  to  an  obvious  end  and  design ;  and 
yet  not  old,  since  it  does  not  go  back  far  enough  or  deep 
enough,   and  never   remounts  to  the  first  beginning  <n 
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mature  and  of  tDan»  far  lern  to  tbe  threefold  founlakt  of 
divine  life» 

Now,  with  respect  to  Moaas :  an  historical  jnd^  of  tiif 
ordinary  kind^  who  could  not  enier  into  the  religious  tidw 
of  hiä  character  and  office,  might  eay,  *^  Tbis  ia  quite  r- 
itrang©  world  to  ns^  a  very  remote  period ;  much  k  ihi 
in  this  history  diifticult  lo  explain  and  extremely  obeei 
This  inucb,  however,  seems  to  follow  from  the  wbolo 
tory ;  the  man  poasessed  extra  ordinary  n>ental  po^ 
bis  draesi  and  an  equally  uncominon  strength  of  chj 
no  wonder,  then,  if  he  bore  down  all  obslaclea^  and 
force  of  genius  carried  every  thing  before  him/*     Btieh 
estimate^   however,  reduces   eveiy  thing  to  the  ibrce 
genius  in  an  heroic  character,  instead  of  a  higher  and  ii 
mediate  operation  of  divine  power  and  the  prophetic  offi 
founded  thereon.      Siiperücially  judging  this  false 
eluding,  or,  rather,  perverting,  the  divine  illuntinatioii«  ad- 
mits  of  an  application,  though  delusive  and  apecioua  enouj 
to  Mosea,  on   account  of   those  ample  powers  of  gewi 
which,  no  doubt,  he  poaaeftsed,  or  even  cm  account  of 
sublimity  of  his  style,  which  the  very  heathens  could  ai 
preciate  and  admire.     Still,  it  is  in  no  way  applicable 
that  line  of  men,  for  the  mosC  part  of  the  very  sitnpl 
character,  who  succeeded  him^  and"  during  the  period  of 
theocracy  down  to  the  time  of  the  kitigi»«  held  what  was 
mediately  a  divine  or  prophetio  rule.     Ic  waa  not  br 
hereditary  title  or  formal  choice  that  they  ruled ;  nei! 
were  they  priests  any  more  than  Moses.      Called  iinni^ 
diatdy  by  God  to  the  dignity  of  judge,  they  suddenly  jOcnid 
before  the  people,  to  be  instantly  and  v^ithoui  oppo^it] 
acknowledged,  and  thereupon  their  mission  and  authi 
were  at  once  established,  without  any  external  sa^ctioii 
solemnities,  or  any  form  of  legal  recogiiition. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  under  iW 
Judges  was  that  of  a  noble  and  not  uu civilized  nomadic 
race.  We  must  not  confound  this  description,  howüvcr, 
with  the  so-called  natural  state  of  a  wild  and  barbfffcn» 
people,  but  rather  think  of  it  as  rosembling  that  uf  Urn 
Arabians  generally  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  or  of  i 
few  tribes  stilJ  Bubajsting  in  the  most  retircKi  parfa  of  An* 
bia^  where,  und  er  their  most  distinguished  leaders,  as 
herd  princes  they  lead  a  roving  life  of  ht*rüdilttTy  fr 
Similar,  or  at  least  not  very  different,  was  the  !nf>de 
und  «täte  of  society  that  prevailed  among  the  Heljuawi 
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die  interreraunis  which  occur  in  this  long  period  of  the 
Judges.  Toward  the  close  of  this  period,  judges  first 
arise  who  are  invested  with  the  priestly  as  well  as  the  ju- 
dicial dignity.  These  form,  accordingly,  the  transition  to 
the  regal  govemraent  and  the  epoch  of  the  kings.  For 
when  the  people  at  last  demanded  a  king  to  rule  over  them, 
like  the  neighboring  Gentiles,  every  sanction  that  could 
exalt,  and  every  sacerdotal  inauguration  that  could  be 
thought  of,  was  confeiTod  upon  the  appointed  tribe  and 
the  kingly  house.  But  at  the  same  time  the  priestly  dig- 
nity was  guarded  strictly  and  jealously  from  encroachment, 
and  the  temporal  power  was  rigorously  kept  free  from  all 
union  and  confusion  with  the  sacerdotal  authority.  But 
that  wild  and  tumultuous  demand  of  the  people,  or,  I  should 
say,  of  public  opinion^  which  at  that  time  was  in  fivor  of  a 
monarch  with  the  same  pomp  and  splendor  as  the  Gentile 
sovereigns  displayed,  as  in  more  modem  times  it  directs 
itself  to  the  no  less  heathenish  attraction  of  liberty,  was  im- 
puted to  them  and  depicted  as  a  grievous  fall  and  religious 
infidelity.  For  in  the  previous  times  of  the  direct  theoc- 
racy, Jehovah  Himself  had  been  their  true  but  invisible 
king,  while,  as  is  expressly  asserted,  the  judges  and  leaders 
were  only  His  embassadors  or  plenipotentiaries.  Under 
the  first  kings  we  may  discern,  in  the  historical  description 
of  the  sacred  books,  many  traces  of  that  higher  power,  and 
its  immediate  exercise  and  effects.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, it  totally  disappears;  and  afler  the  division  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  the  contrast  in  the  personal  powers  and 
character  of  the  later  sovereigns,  and  the  consequent  for- 
tunes of  the  people,  so  accordant  with  the  political  history 
of  other  Asiatic  countries,  becomes  most  decided. 

The  preceding  remarks  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  throw 
out,  in  perfect  distinctness,  the  true  idea  of  a  theocracy, 
such  as  it  has  been  historically  developed.  For  inasmuch 
as  in  the  present  age,  and  amid  the  party  disputes  which 
mark  it,  this  idea  has  been  employed  in  so  many  various 
acceptations,  and  mostly  in  a  false  or  partial  sense,  I  thought 
it  expedient,  in  the  present  place,  not  to  omit  to  sifl  the 
question  to  the  utmost.  Now,  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner, a  single  element,  fix)m  the  earlier  and  original  the- 
ocracy of  the  olden  time,  still  survived  among  the  Jews  in 
the  period  of  the  monarchy.  It  formed  no  longer  indeed 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  for  this  was  held  by  the 
kings»  out  constituted  formally  and  avowedly  an  antagonism 
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CO  tbetn,  OB  a  w^ll-defined  oppoaition,  wlncb»  so  long 
confined  itself  vvithiu  ita  due  liroits^  was  akog«ther  rigbtc 
ancl  jufitjiiable,  and  which  we  may  juBtlj  ded^ate  sla  legixl? 
mate  and  divine,     lu  this  light  we  rauüt  view  th©  poaitloci 
of  the  later  propbets,  who,  ^thout,  however^  being  invested 
with  any  spec  in  1  political  dignity  or  power,  dared  to  raUe» 
before  a  vicious  govenuneut — or,  since  in  tlioee  sinaple  days 
of  old  every  things  was  moitj  or  less  pergonal — b4?fure  a 
wicked  king  who  bad  foro-olten  his  high  vocation,  the  voie 
of  warning  or  denuncialion,     Thk  peculiar  ibrtn  of  a  poH 
ica)  opposition,  and,  as  sach,  recognized  to  be  legit' 
and  allowable,  this  remnant  of  ihe  once  exclusivie  the 
and  a  complete  supremacy  of  the  prophets^  which  siul  ior- 
vivcd  in  ine  time  of  the   kings>  forms  a  phenomenon  as 
highly  remarkal^le  as  it  is  singular  in  its  kind.     And  those 
wiio  have  no  admiration  but  for  opposition,  might,  perhapj^J 
if  they  could  disentangle  themselves  from  the  forms  of  thi^H 
own  days,  or  die  notions  imbibed  at  school,  find  here  dB" 
object   altogetbei"   worthy   of  their   praise.      They  might 
pmbably  find  the  duties  of  an  uncompromising 
justifiable  and  lawful  opposition  to  the  state  dbch» 
an  Elijah  with  equal,  if  not  greater  intelligence,  stres 
mind,  and  energy  of  character  ^s  well  as  sende  of  j 
ÜB  by  tixc  Ephori  in  Sparta,  or  a  Demosthenes  in  Athi 
during  the  Macedonian  ascendency^  or  by  the  most  vijtiaOQi 
of  the  censors,  and  the  most  upright  of  the  tribunes  of  llii 
people  in  old  Rome ;  or  even  by  the  pmrliameni  of  Engiuil« 
It  was  only  in  the  last  period  of  the  total  decline 
Israeli tish  nation,  and  shortly  before  and  during 
days  of  the  Roman  dominion,  that  the  regaL  dti^ 
the  office  of  High  Priest  were  united  in  one  fiuui 
even  here  they  were  not  invariably  associated  in  th# 
poraon),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correspond  with  the 
that  is  at  present  usually  understood  by  the  term  tbeocracy* 
Far  otherwise,  however,  was  it,  in  this  respect,  vrilli  tlis 
Christian  world.     The  first  apoötolical  preachers  of  tiiQ  mm 
doctrine  of  grace  and  founders  of  an  era  which  wag  snilyt 
und  in  a  divine  &ense,  now^,  undoubtedly  did  not  potsew  ksi 
of  that  immediate  miraculous  power  than  even  a  M 
nn  Elijah*     But  the  only  use  they  made  of  it  was 
mote  the  diffusion  and  to  set  forth  the  glory  of 
Olive  only  did  the  fitu  of  the  Apostlee,  Jbr  the  sake  of 
serving  th©  hieran  hica)  authonty»  and  the  purity  of 
community  which  profeased  to  give  up  itself  und  atl  that  ^ 
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bacl  to  Goaf  make  a  retribadve  use  of  tbe  divine  authority 
committed  to  him.  He  who  for  the  love  of  money  v^as 
false  to  the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth,  was  struck  dead  by 
the  avenging  glance  of  him  who  in  will  was  united  with 
God  as  the  everlasting  Judge.  Never  did  the  Apostles 
employ  their  power  against  the  state,  or  avail  themselves 
of  It  in  opposition  to  its  decrees.  And  yet  the  despotic 
measures  of  the  Roman  Government  toward  the  degraded 
nation  it  had  brought,  by  force  of  arms,  under  its  oppressive 
yoke,  might  seem,  at  least,  to  justify  such  an  interference 
with  its  unlawful  usurpation.  Not  even  in  self-defense,  or 
to  escape  from  afflictions  or  bonds,  did  they  once  employ 
the  theocratic  powers  committed  to  them. 

The  idea  of  a  theocracy  which  is  entertained  in  the  pres- 
ent day  is  so  loose  and  shifting,  and  its  application  generally 
so  erroneous,  that  it  is  necessary  to  show,  at  length,  how 
little  the  common  views  of  it  are  founded  on  truth.  There 
exists  no  foundation  for  them  in  the  view  or  theory  of  a 
Christian  state  in  its  first  and  simple  origin.  And  as  Httle 
is  it  the  case  with  the  succeeding  epochs  of  Christianity. 
Such  extraordinary  powers,  as  were  manifested  from  time 
to  time  and  intrusted  to  particular  individuals,  have  ever 
been  employed  for  the  diffusion  of  the  faith,  its  internal 
development,  or  to  glorify  it  before  unbelievers,  or  for  a 
new  confirmation  of  old  truths,  but  never  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  temporal  power  or  political  influence. 

The  true  theocracy,  however,  such  as  it  has  actually 
manifested  itself,  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  theory, 
but,  as  an  immediate  power  and  authority  from  God,  is 
regulated  by  the  divine  will  alone.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
precipitate,  if  judging  of  it,  ä  priori,  by  any  arbitrary  princi- 
ple, we  should  unconditionally  pronounce  its  recurrence  to 
be  impossible.  Generally,  the  wonder  of  a  theocracy  must 
be  judged  of  historically  in  the  light  in  which  its  own  history 
exhibits  it  A  mere  theory  can  lead  us  to  no  stable  determi- 
nation regarding  it.  The  following  seems  its  relation  to  the 
natural  history  of  man,  or,  even,  we  may  say,  to  the  usual 
course  of  external  nature.  Viewed  generally,  and  in  its 
principle,  whatever  is,  comes  from  God,  as  its  first  cause. 
The  permission  of  evil,  however,  whether  in  the  realm  of 
nature  or  of  humanity,  when,  after  their  first  divine  im- 
pulse, they  are  left  for  a  time  to  pursue  their  own  course 
of  internal  development,  is  clearly  something  of  another  and 
pecoliar  kind.     Peculiar,  too,  are  the  higher  authorities 
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wbicii  exist  in  tlie  latter,  and  "which  are  ultiin&tely  foils Ao 
on  a  divine  lnw  und  rights  and  «omewhat  difierent  iff  tbit 
ease  with  their  immodiate  divine  operation  and  miracnli 
agency.     Ab,  therefore,  the  course  of  the  world,  aa 
wholef  is  natural,  and  whatever  transcends  it  as  o  äIöe 
or  rare  exception,  does  but  interrupt  the  regularity  of  1 
ordinary  laws  of  nature;  so,  too,  the  course  of  univc 
history,  in  ordinary  times»  is  agreeable  to  man's  nature,  tt 
regulated  and  modified  siraply  by  historical  circuniiiano 
At  most  a  few  theocratical  junctures,  a  few  eminent 
menta  of  a  more  divine  working  and  development:  of  pov 
may  be  noticed  at  distant  intervals.     And  these 
pregnant  epochs,  in  which  all  the  existing  relatioiiiä 
world  assume  a  new  and  unexpected  form*  are 
in  the  first  moment  of  its  triumphant  result,  of  sotfeely' 
hoped 4br  emancipation,  rightly  and  thanldully 
and  acknowledged  as  interrventions  of  a  higher  and  a  dlvil 
agency  ;  though,  alas,  the  enthusiasm  of  man's  gralitudif  \ 
God,  even  when  it  does  take  a  passing  hold  on  man^i  be 
is  wont  to  evaporate,  even  more  rapidly  tLan  any  otber  * 
his  ardent  feelings. 

Our  own  age  has  aflbrded  a  very  remarkable  inatanoo  of 
this  kind.  To  this  it  is  sutiicioDt  to  allude,  without  entering 
into  any  further  disquisition  concerning  it.  But  it  Is  not 
only  in  such  wondeiiul  changes  for  good  or  happy  deliver- 
ances from  the  power  of  evil  that  thc&e  I'emarkable  ilivitm 
momenta  or  theocratic  junctures  announce  themselves iü  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  may  even  recognise  thena  { 
every  commencement  of  a  truly  new  era  in  history,  whid 
in  the  favorable  crisis,  is  suddenly  and  triumphantly  i 
by  a  some  higher  impluse  and  divinely  «imparted 
Many  instances  of  the  kind  might  easily  be  adduced 

were  the  proper  place  for  it^  or  time  allowed.     T 

triumph  of  the  Cross  and  Chriatianity  that  was  public  ; 
extended  to  the  whole  world,  under  Const antine  tho  Qt 
belongs  to  this  class.     As  a  second  instance,  1  would  man* 
tion  that  beginning  of  the  Cbiistian  Empire  in  the 
under  Charlemagne,  which  was  afterward    to 
happy  a  development.     Superficial  inquirers,  who ' 
by  the  mental  external  coloring,  are  io  danger  of  co 
ing  these  creative  beginnings — these  tuming-pok 
higher  intervention — with  the  ordinary  event  of  a  WY 
or  the  rapid  and  decisive  step  of  energetic  uaurpatiof^ 
to  the  eye  of  patient  obeervation  and  deep  penctJUtiao  1 
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are  distingaisbed  from  the  latter  by  their  profound  hiBtori-* 
cal  causes  and  their  attendant  circumstances,  and  by  a  pe- 
culiar stamp  of  purity  and  grandeur.  In  short,  in  their 
essence  they  are  entirely  different. 

These  observations  must  have  made  it  evident  in  v^hat 
sense  I  spoke  of  a  theocracy  of  science.  The  power  of 
truth  in  that  good  science  virhich  is  directed  toward  God, 
is  in  its  influence  of  a  lofty  and  even  divine  nature.  But  it 
is  this  simply,  in  its  immediate  energy  of  operation,  vdth- 
out  depending  on  any  external  sanction,  or  even  form 
thereof.  In  ate  same  way  error  also,  in  its  evil  effects,  is 
most  unquestionably,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
power ;  and  that  not  merely  in  a  sensuous  and  materialistic, 
or  relatively  to  the  mind  in  a  purely  negative  sense,  but  a 
demoniacal  power  of  evil  with  a  most  embarrassing  and  per- 
verting influence,  such  as  it  has  been  often  and  in  our  own 
times  most  undeniably  exercised.  The  great  degree  in 
which  science  actually  manifests  itself  as  a  power  is  not 
apparent  so  long  as  we  limit  our  consideration  to  the 
history  of  the  human  intellect  in  our  own  circle  of 
observation  and  the  ordinary  sphere  of  European  civil- 
ization. 

Among  the  Greeks,  for  example,  rhetoric  became  the 
mere  slave  of  an  extremely  corrupt  government,  and  fol- 
lowed it  in  all  its  disorders.  Poetry,  indeed,  was  the  hand- 
maid of  the  heathen  worship  and  its  religious  legends ;  but 
still,  as  being  an  art  and  the  sport  of  fantasy,  it  moved  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  ft^dom.  Accordingly,  in  the 
best  and  purest  and  greatest  of  the  poets  of  antiquity,  a 
profound  and  significant  symbolism  of  life  lies  under,  and 
occasionally  appears  on,  the  surface  of  their  works,  which, 
as  considered  ftx)m  a  right  point  of  view  and  in  a  Uberal 
spirit,  is  neither  totally  repugnant  nor  directly  opposed  to  a 
higher,  or  even  the  highest,  V.  e..  Christian  truth.  But  still 
such  notes  of  a  divinely-inspired  feeling,  which  in  the  in- 
spiration attains  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, is  very  far  from  amounting  to  the  power  of  an  idea, 
and  its  actually  and  determining  influence  on  life.  The 
philosophy  and  science  of  the  Greeks,  from  its  beginning 
to  its  close,  stood  in  decided  opposition  both  to  the  popular 
religion  and  to  the  state.  Accordingly,  they  either  exor- 
cised no  influence  at  all  on  life,  or,  at  least,  no  uncontested 
one.  At  any  rate,  their  effects  were  very  trivial.  All  that 
ean  be  justly  said  of  the  subject  of  Grecian  science  or  the 
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ideaa  of  tiie  Greeka  applies,  wilt  a  slighi  modifie«l]afl 
ill  a  Ima  general  sense,  to  those  of  the  llomaiüs^ 

The  remarks  we  made  abo%^e  on  ancient  art  nul  poetry 
hold  gDodf  though  in  a  somewhat  diffareiit  appEe&XioQt  CI 
the  romantic  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  its  legends,  namo- 
ly^  and  poetic  fictions.  However  impottant  the  nobler  tta 
which  fancy  here  pursued  to  influeiice  morals  and  lz£e,  gtiQ 
the  idea  of  the  power  of  science  can  scarcely  come  in  hisrs» 
As  for  science  itsellj  the  medieval  mind  waa  divided  in  'm 
pursuit  of  it.  On  one  hand  there  prerailed  a  atJting  detifi 
after  what  was  forbidden— or  at  lea^l  wm  sitppoaed  m  r~ 
^rbidden — ^the  old  heathen  philosophy;  on  the  athf^v^ 
man  as  it  appeared  impossible  to  get  rid  of  tt 
AH  anxious  endeavor  to  come  to  an  equitable 
with  it,  or  at  least  to  make  a  rationally  Christimu  applii 
€^  itj  and  eapecially  of  Aristotle,  who,  in  the  Judgment  of 
those  days,  raldd  as  supreme  monarch  over  all  the  seieiiaK. 
Under  these  «urcumstances,  and  confined  hj  theae  dteim  of 
authoriiy,  ii  was  imposaible  £ot  Christian  scieiico  le  ttm 
forth  its  full  power  and  might,  or  to  es&ercise  any  ntatenaT 
infiueace  en  the  age  or  on  liie.  On  the  coutrajy,  agreeably 
with  the  very  principle  of  the  Christian  life,  the  latter  ifaow« 
itself  only  in  writers  like  St,  Bernard,  wlio  did  not  beiofig 
^  lo  the  schoolmen.  For  in  the  genuine  scholastic  phuosu- 
phy,  fts  having  its  origin  in  a  perfectly  healheo  dialectkv 
neither  the  method  nor  the  forma  of  thought  could  be  pm^ 
ly  Christian. 

How  gieat  the  power  of  science  has  shown  itaetf  witlwi 
the  last  century,  and  especially  in  our  own  age,  is  a  0Bi|UHit 
topic  of  remark.  And  at  the  same  time  tha  iact  has  eift 
t>e€^n  overlooked,  that  this  power  baa  gradually  mmiMsmi  i 
more  pernicious  direction»  or  aJt  leaat  has  become  iefohel 
in  a  great  and  violent  ätrugglep  which  aa  yet  is  uodediai» 
between  a  destructive  tendency  nf  pynd  and  the  poüer  oT 
goodness  and  truth  exerting  itself  in  an  eWo^  of  leMon* 
tion.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  only  to  the  latter,  in 
with  the  evil  principle  of  unbehef  and  the  denial  of  ^ 
ia  divine,  thai  the  idea  of  a  ilieocracy  of  science  and 
a  higher  power  of  truth  is  really  applicable.  For  tbii 
seems  likely  to  secure  to  it  the  victory  in  this  oouteat, 
se  fur  as  numbers  are  concerned,  b  most  unequi^ 

I£  now,  we  turn  our  looks  Co  a  more  dktmni 
take  into  considertitioa  the  older  Aaialie 
chiefly  and  in  generally  with  reaped  to  the  mi 
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of  their  science  and  scientific  monuments,  here,  more  than 
elsewhere,  we  shall  meet  with  much  that  corresponds  with 
this  idea,  and  has  on  its  front  a  strong  theocratical  impress 
and  signatui'e.  It  will,  therefore,  pre-eminently  serve  to 
elucidate  this  idea.  The  whole  edifice  of  scientific  thought 
I  among  the  Hindoos,  though  in  its  form  of  sacred  laws,  sys- 
tems, and  authentic  commentaries  thereon— of  history,  le- 
gends and  poetry,  it  is  not  less  rich  and  diversified  than  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  forms,  neverthe- 
less, a  whole  where  every  part  is  of  one  piece  and  one 
mold.  In  all  its  manifold  foi-ms,  it  rests  and  is  supported 
on  the  same  foundation,  which  is  regarded  and  venerated 
as  divine.  And  therein  Hes  the  secret  of  its  incalculahle 
power,  to  which  it  owes  its  unshaken  stability  through  so 
many  tens  of  centuries,  as  well  as  its  great  influence  on  the 
whole  of  Indian  life,  which  has  derived  from  it  its  unchang- 
ing form  and  duration,  so  that  we  might  almost  say.  Here 
has  science,  or  at  least  this  elevated  system  of  thought,  be- 
come the  animating  principle  of  hfe  and  a  second  nature. 

To  the  many  and  great  errors  which  are  mixed  up  with 
the  Indian  system  of  faith  and  thought,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  ascribe  this  indestructible  principle  of  vitality  and  per- 
manent influence  on  life.  At  least,  if  something  must  be 
ascribed  to  this  source,  a  vast  deal  more  must  be  assigned 
to  the  influence  of  the  truth  that  is  also  contained  in  it,  and 
which,  though  variously  adulterated  and  falsified,  still,  in  its 
leading  featui'es,  has  been  distinctly  pi-eserved  from  the 
sacred  traditions  of  primeval  times  and  the  first  progenitors 
of  the  nation.  And  yet  even  here,  in  this  edifice,  other- 
wise so  uniform,  many  a  book  and  many  a  system  has  been 
introduced  from  the  opposition,  even  though  the  latter  ex- 
erted its  antagonistic  principle  far  more  weakly  and  far  less 
pertinaciously  here  than  among  the  Greeks,  or  on  any  other 
domain  of  the  European  mind.  For  it  was  chiefly  in  the 
southeastern  peninsula  that  the  founder  of  that  purely  in- 
tellectual and  ideal,  but  yet  demoniacal  and  therefore  truly 
anti-Christian  sect  of  philosophy  and  religion,  who  lived 
about  as  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  epoch  as  Mo- 
hammed after  it,  and  whose  followers,  numbering  nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  world,  spread  over 
the  southeast  o£  Asia,  and  Tartary,  and  China,  found  ad- 
herents in  India.  Still  the  old  and  proper  India  did  not 
remain  totally  free  from  the  pernicious  tenets  of  Buddhism, 
winch,  of  all  religious  or  philosophical  sects  and  errors,  ig 
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the  tnofii  fatal  and  destructive  that  ever  ha«  been  or  < 
will  be. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  ßacrcd  writings  of  the  Jewi^ 
thou^li  not,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  they^  are  to  be  regarded  li 
the  divine  law  of  faith  for  that  nation^  and  for  all  Otheo 
who  should  coine  in  the  future  and  latter  times  of  CItrVft« 
mnity  {n  law,  %ve  must  observe,  which  is  expresaed  in  a 
language  so  thoroughly  individual,  £Lud  in  mt  nalioiMl  a 
iipirit^  that  it  oilen  becomes  thereby  highly  obscure  an  J  dil^ 
Acult  to  understand),  nor,  indeed^  generally  in  a  tbeologicd 
light.  For  otherwise  the  example  we  have  chosen  for  iht 
iUnstration  of  the  theocracy  of  ßcience  would  be  identical 
with  the  matter  it  was  intended  to  iilustrate.  Wo  nitm  hem 
eonftider  it  simply  as  the  written  record  of  the  origin  and 
descent  of  the  nation^  both  id  its  legal  and  htstorleil  i 
encOi  combining  lliereudth  its  dielant  promises  oad  4 
tlons  of  the  fixture — in  short,  as  the  history,  poetry,  1 
ture^  political  institutions  and  hopes  of  this  singular  penpli^ 
Viewing  it,  tlien,  in  this  light,  merely  in  ita  human«  HAtKn- 
al,  and  historicat  aspect,  its  firm  and  lasting  impneaoeo  oo 
the  Jewish  mind,  and  its  indestructible  efleets,  wkidi  tm* 
vive  all  the  changes  of  time,  form  a  rooet  remmrkabl«  pfar- 
nomenon«  For  by  means  of  it  diia  ftudeot  peoplep  m 
miraculously  scattered  among  all  the  natioi»  of  ilie  iPDfH 
Is  to  this  day — three-and-thirty  centuries  fi^nn  the  m^wml 
composition  of  its  first  sac^red  books^^^etiU  asm,  wmi  äi  to 
dispersion r  and,  we  might  almost  add,  ereil  ia  ipile  of  in 
half  unbelief  in  itself. 

In  modem  history,  which  commenees  widi  Öie  motti 
epoch  of  revelation,  the  four  holy  Oospeli,  willi  wmommJt^ 
dttc^ic  epiatlesf  and  the  great  prophetic  b<iok  al  tbe  tiomJ 
nit  forms  the  deep  focus  «^iPtitninatJant  to  whädi,  howci«; 
1  do  not  now  immediatelj  rder»  lest,  as  I  otieeii(üd  is  a  §gh 
met  erne,  the  illtt^tration  and  the  iUastraml  inaxtfir  ikoril 
pTOTo  identicm]«  Out  of  this  firal  gexm  of  liglft«  «a  it  mi 
Cftiried  Ibrwmrd  in  a  Itviiig  UiMimmwod  Araqg^  tbe  te 
five  or  six  ceiituTiea,  was  ^«doali;  fibei  an  edafim  d 
dmüiaii  mdemGe  atid  lliouglil.  A 
ümned  in  evefy  branch  of  docniiie  or  ] 
or  oeoftrorogay,  wlnch,  cocoposed  ia  thm  Mmol  _ 
«d  kngusgea  of  diwiicail  «Mii|iiitj«  Imis  excraaod  fShm  j 
«it  poaatbk  bAttineo  aot  only  urn  urn  mccoed 
Imi  oh  «n  «ob0eqiiei||  ttnea.  OocamamtMj^ 
gipgdaHy  in  tbe  oedier  caabiiM,  a  deviiaticn 
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nther,  opposition  to,  the  prevailing  System,  whether  as  pri- 
vate opinion  or  positive  error,  intruded  itself  into  the  midst. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  little  discords,  scarce  perceptible 
in  the  entire  mass,  the  whole  forms,  as  a  system  of  thought, 
an  intellectual  power  whose  effects  have  been  so  great  that 
its  authors,  or,  rather,  its  spokesmen,  have  with  perfect  jus- 
tice been  styled  the  Fathers  or  the  earthly  creators  and 
founders  of  the  Church,  ».  e.,  of  this  new  era  and  of  the 
truth  which  is  transmitted  in  it,  without  change,  indeed,  but 
with  a  stream  which  widens  as  it  flows. 

I  have  chosen  all  these  examples  from  well-known  mat- 
ters, in  order  to  dii-ect  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
idea  we  have  advanced  of  a  theocracy  of  science,  or  a  di- 
vine power  of  truth  therein,  does  not  depend  for  its  final 
triumph  and  the  total  extinction  of  error  on  any  individual 
force  of  genius,  however  great,  but  on  a  common  and  joint 
operation  of  a  system  of  forces— on  a  vast  and  comprehen- 
sive edifice  of  thought,  various  indeed  in  its  composition  and 
mental  character  and  form  of  expression,  but  still  perfectly 
harmonizing  as  a  whole.  One  thing,  however,  is  indispen- 
sable— a  di^dne  tendency  must  predominate  in  it.  The 
foundation  on  which  it  rests  and  is  supported  must  be  di- 
vine. The  one  ray  of  Ugbt,  even  though  in  itself  it  be  ever 
so  pure  and  bright,  and  truly  deserve  to  be  termed  divine — 
one  stroke  of  the  sword,  though  ever  so  sharply  and  keenly 
struck — the  one  confining  Hmit,  though  set  up  and  main- 
tained by  ever  so  comprehensive  an  intelligence  (which 
term  I  use  to  convey  something  more  than  mere  prudence) 
— all  these  will  avail  nothing  against  this  new  flood  of  error 
and  infidelity,  and  of  Giodless  ideas — thoughts,  that  is,  which 
are  entirely  without  God,  and  making  no  reference  to  Him, 
proceed  from  impious  and  demoniacal  delusion.  Against 
the  inroad  of  atheism,  which  is  threatening  life  on  all  sides, 
the  divine  might  or  theocracy  of  true  science  can  alone  fur- 
nish a  defense.  It  can  only  raise  a  new  ark  to  save  the 
age  from  perishing  in  the  flood  of  spuitual  wickedness. 
But  with  this  view  the  most  essential  point  is  the  building 
of  a  consistent  and  compact  whole,  while  those  who  wish 
to  co-operate  in  the  good  work  must,  like  the  builder  of 
the  ancient  ark,  have  their  regards  turned  chiefly  to  the 
future,  looking  far  beyond  the  present,  and  its  minute  and 
frequently  most  trifling  controversies. 

This  true  theocracy  of  science,  resting  on  a  divine  tend- 
encj  in  man,  which,  though  it  is  inborn,  is  seldom  found 
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ptire,  and  still  more  rarely  retains  ita  parity  lo  lliö 

must  look  lo  che  state  to  securo  ita  external  sl^biFttY  tu 
unimpeded  action.  To  this  end  it  is  neceseary,  bo  we 
that  the  state  should  understand  and  recognize  its 
divine  foundation,  and  look  to  that  heavenly  grftc#  vtA 
strength  which  reHgion  alone  vouchsafes  to  it  as  the  irtw? 
source  of  its  vitality  and  permanence.  Individtials  caw  Kt 
most  do  nothing  more  than  co<»perate  in  bringing  ahoal 
Cbk  desirable  consummation.  They  mudi  not  aite  _ 
beyond  the  true  relation  of  this  ooKiperatii'e  chl 
The  moving  power  must  come  firom  above ;  it  must  ■ 
ceed  from  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  all  truth. 

Philosophically  viewed,  indeed,  science  and  its  div 
tendency  rests  on  the  good  and  genuine  a^pii^tions  of  i 
human  consciousness^  And  it  b  only  by  the  restoration  < 
man^s  mind  to  the  perfection  in  which  it  originally  ras 
irorn  tho  Creator's  hands  that  science  can  attain  tti  its  per* 
feet  state.  Now  that  the  consciousness  in  its  present  stme 
is  imperfect — or,  rather»  that  as  compared  w\üi  it»  conj^ 
tion  when»  in  the  first  fresh  energy  of  life  and  in  ffill  oDd 
unimpeded  action,  it  came  immediately  from  the  Creator,  tl 
is  no  longer  uncorrupt,  uncontiised,  or  unimpaiiied,  as  ft 
was  almost  our  opening  remark,  bo  it  has  bct.^n  kept  m  new 
throughout  the  pi^^seut  sariea  of  Lectures,  The  most  nat- 
ural conclusion  of  our  labors,  therefore,  is  to  condider  the 
possibility  of  restoring  it  to  its  original  diviue  perfectlün, » 
being  the  only  method  which  can  secure  to  scienee  a  ttsbbf 
foundation  and  enable  ita  Godward  tendency  to  attaiii  hi 
proper  end* 

In  a  coldf  dead,  and  abstract  understanding — in  a  psa* 
sionately  blind  and  absolute  will — in  a  reason  which  \ofn 
itself  in  dialectical  disputes  or  amuses  itself  with  dyn 
theories,  and,  consequently,  never  reaches  its  true  ol» 
in  a  fancy  which  is  ever  longing  after  and  pursubi^  \x>    ■' 
imaginations,  living  on  and  lost  in  a  dreamy  and  imu 
world  of  its  own — in  those  severally  faulty  forms 
human  consciousness,  as  corrupted  by  the  induenco  j 
and  the  conse{|uences  of  the  Fall  (even  though  the  \ 
of  this  vitiated  thought  and  will  may,  in  themselves,  i 
perfectly  innocent,  indißerent,  unselfish,  and  even  intell 
tual),  lies  the  origiual  fountain  of  all  perverted  and  daa 
thinking.     The  soul^  in  the  center  of  Uiis  fourfold  sourre  I 
false  cogitation  and  false  volition»  is  torn  mud  di: 
many  ways,  impededi  and,  as  it  were,  crippled  and 
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•ened.  But  still  it  remains  eternal  and  immortaL  Accord- 
inglj,  the  soul  must  be  the  point  from  which  the  restoration 
and  reawakening  of  life  must  proceed.  But  this  restoration 
of  the  human  consciousness  to  perfection  is  to  be  called  di- 
Tine,  on  this  account,  because  it  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
soul  attaching  itself  exclusively  to  what  we  formerly  called 
the  second  new  and  divine  starting-point  of  human  exist- 
ence. For  the  more  that  the  soul,  created  for  immoitality 
and  loving,  and  in  love  embracing  that  which  is  in  itself  im- 
mortal, adopts  this  great  and  new  word  for  man,  this  second 
beginning  in  God,  and  is  impregnated  with  it,  in  the  same 
degree  do  reason  and  fancy  cease  to  be  at  issue  with  each 
other  and  to  be  independent,  isolated,  and  clashing  facul- 
ties ;  and,  finally,  they  become  altogether  merged  in  the  one 
thinking  and  lovin?  soul.  Then,  too,  does  the  soul  cease 
to  be  dead,  cold,  and  abstract,  and  becomes,  instead,  a  living 
and  wakeful  spirit,  t.  e.,  one  which  in  its  new  life  works 
freely  and  energetically.  And  the  will,  too,  is  no  longer 
blind,  no  longer  passionately  absolute ;  but,  restored  to  sight, 
becomes  one  with  the  internal  sense,  as  the  third  member 
of  the  human  consciousness.  And  by  this  union  the  will  is, 
as  it  were,  fully  armed  and  equipped.  For  the  external 
sense,  which  hitherto  has  been  thoroughly  passive,  as  soon 
as  the  will  is  restored  to  sight,  assumes  by  its  means  an 
active  and  living  operation;  and  the  inner  moral  sense^ 
which  before  was  merely  subjective,  acquires  a  power  of 
external  discernment. 

This  is  the  end  of  perfection.  And  it  is  only  on  this 
road  of  a  divine  rcstoratian  of  the  human  consciousness, 
according  to  its  established  law  of  progress,  that  the  divine 
tendency  of  science  can  attain  to  perfection.  With  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end  an  entirely  new  era  will  commence. 
But  the  intricacy  of  the  problem  which  our  own  age  has  to 
solve  arises  simply  from  this  circumstance,  that  a  tiuly  new 
era  and  a  false  one  are  engaged  in  mortal  conflict.  The 
former  can  only  spring  up  and  flourish  when  the  latter  de- 
cays and  is  got  rid  of.  To  this  end  the  present  false  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  is  but  a  perversion  of  the  true  cosmopoli- 
tan spirit,  must  die  the  death.  And  this  must  be  brought 
to  pass  by  the  sword  of  the  Word  or  of  eternal  truth,  which 
pierces  even  to  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  divides  asunder 
soul  and  spirit.  For  the  immortal,  God-created,  and  God- 
devoted  soul  requires  to  be  separated  and  detached  from 
the  so-called  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  mixed  up  and  comr 
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pounded  of  so  m&tiy  ilim,  fithe^  impeifect,  and  en!  spEmn 
And  ibe  apirit  of  the  age  mtiBt  itself  be  endi^ely  conresUnÜ 
and  be  bi^ught  to  a  knowledge  and  open  confesakm  of  iti 
error,  und  when  once  whatever  m  it  is  totally  dead  bas  lieeil 
adjudged  lo  eternal  deatli«  it  will  itself  be  renoTmied  and 
puriÜed  in  tbe  tiery  floods  of  tb©  truly  new  timeB. 

In  this  divine  restoration^  howeyer,  of  the  human  coo- 
Bciousnesat  or  theocracy»  man^s  part  most  be  wbolly  paastCL 
It  is  enough  if  be  does  not  hinder  or  retard  it ;  for  in  a  oef* 
tain  sense  he  can  at  least  cooperate  in  bringing  it  to  pass. 
Even  that  final  consummation  toward  which  that  true  new 
era,  which  as  yet  is  entirely  hidden  and,  m  it  were,  choked 
by  the  faUei  longs  and  yearns — that  peace  of  God,  of  whiek 
the  highest  and  best  religious  peace  is  but  a  forebodbf 
Bymbol,  and,  as  it  were,  the  ümt  weak  grade,  or  step,  can 
nut  be  brought  about  by  human  an  and  power.  It  !■  t 
by  any  diplomatie  courtesy,  which  in  this  case  would 
highly  culpable — not  by  any  amalgamation,  which  in 
pi"esent  apher©  is  contradictory  to  every  notion  of  rit^ht,  i 
that  peace  can  be  brought  about,  in  which,  accrr  ' 
vain  or  unmeaning  promise,  there  is  to  be  one  i 
Shepherd*  Its  accomplishment  must  be  reserve < 
Him  who,  irom  aE  eternity  has  been,  and  still  i 
Shepherd  of  all  His  creatures. 

Here,  then,  at  this  point,  having,  by  means  of  the  idea  af 
a  restoration  of  the  huniian  consciousneea  to  its  original 
divtoe  perfection,  arrived  at  a  close,  I  will  pause  a  few 
moments  to  take  once  more  a  rapid  survey  of^  and  to  throw 
a  clearer  hght  on,  my  past  labors.     And  herein  I  blififl 
purposely  refer  to  the  diviaion  of  philosophy,  and  thr 
nations  of  its  several   parts  usually  given  in  the  6i 
The  finst  fi^e  Lectures  treated  of  the  human  soul  in  the 
wide  extent  of  it«  original  relation,  not  only  lo  life  bnt  ril^i 
10  nature  and  to  God,  and  formed  consequently  of  p 
ogy,  though  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  science  wUu  u  i" 
usually  occupied  with  this  Bubject     The  three  next,  an  di^ 
Dusaing  the  divine  order  of  things,  contained  a  sper-       ' 
uatural  theology,   though  ti-eated  of  in   a  perfectly 
method  and  relation,  and  entering  hbtorically  into  inainfl* 
ital,  no  less  than  universal,  life.     Of  the  last  seven  hetXUl^ 
the  first  three  were  devoted  to  the  invest!  ^tioii  of  firalilt 
We  here  examined  its  fundamental  principle  of  U»  tnfe 
of  the  highest  science  and  divine  faith,  the  cmcrioiMiiatlOB  Ip 
truth  in  the  atrtigglo  bciween  Ikith  and  skepticiaitl»  «od  iÜ 
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final  ooDclusion  m  the  unity  of  this  higher  science  and  faith 
with  the  true  life  and  its  influence  äcrein.  This  higher 
logic,  in  so  far  as  it  considers  the  true  essence  of  things, 
might  even  he  designated  an  ontology.  And,  indeed,  since 
it  derives  every  thing  from  a  divine  principle,  it  might  not 
inaptly  he  called  an  applied  or  mixed  theology,  in  the  same 
sense  as  this  designation  is  employed  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  viz.,  as  the  first  part  of  such  an  applied  theology. 
In  this  sense  the  second  part  thereof  would  he  formed  by 
the  metaphysics  of  life,  as  the  science  of  that  which  is  above 
nature,  whose  province  it  is  to  indicate  all  higher  and 
supernatural  principles  in  the  whole  sphere  of  existence 
and  the  actual  world,  so  far  as  it  is  given  to  man  to  know 
them.  Employing  the  old  phraseology  and  division  of  the 
schools,  we  might  term  this  a  cosmology,  in  a  moral  and 
intellectual  sense,  and  with  a  regard  to  what  human  phi- 
losophy can  attain  to.  Tlie  symbolical  energy  of  the  divine 
communication  in  religion,  the  divine  foundation  of  the 
state,  the  Godward  tendency  of  science,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  consciousness  by  God,  form,  as  it  were,  the  four  poles 
or  summits  of  all  these  principles,  which  transcend  and  over- 
pass the  merely  natural 

Concerning  the  accomplishment  of  perfection  in  man's 
divinely-restored  consciousness,  and  also  in  the  whole  of 
existence,  or  in  nature  itself,  a  few  words  yet  remain  to  be 
added.  And  thus  this  last  section,  considered  as  a  cos- 
mology, is  based  on  a  divine  principle,  so  far  as  this  is 
attainable  by  man. 

Now,  the  first  consequence  of  the  perfection  of  the  human 
consciousness,  as  accomplished  by  God,  will  be  the  restora- 
tion of  the  divine  image  and  likeness  in  man.  The  soul, 
now  purified  and  made  complete  again,  becomes  once 
more  spiritually  fruitful,  and  in  this  internal  productiveness, 
which  even  the  pure  spirits  do  not  possess,  is  rendered 
similar,  though  at  an  infinite  distance  and  in  a  very  second- 
ary sense,  to  the  Creator  in  His  productive  energy.  The 
livingly  operative  spirit  in  the  creature  is  like  to  that  in  the 
being  who  is  increate  and  from  all  eternity,  while  the  liv- 
ingly active  sense,  as  the  third  member  or  element  in  the 
perfected  consciousness,  is  similar  and  correspondent  to  the 
divine  operating  word.  And  lastly,  in  this  livingly  quick- 
ened and  completely  restored  consciousness,  man  reassumes 
his  original  true  and  distinct  relation  to  nature.  By  the 
•oal,  first  ci  all,  he  is  reunited  to  God;  in  his  spirit,  now 
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n!6toi%d  to  true  life,  he  enter»  into  a  Imng  and  clear  eciiQi 

mutiion  with  all  otber  kiudred  epirits ;  and  by  hid  will^  now 
pearly  seeing  and  working  in  God,  he  a^umef»  once  more 

I  Ilia  original  relation  to  nature  aB  her  hrst-bom  son  atid  her 
legitimate  lord* 

But  nature,  as  the  ci'eature  that  ^^roaneth  and  trariiileih 
in  pain  together^  waiteth  in  earnet^t  expectation  for  its  per^ 
faction  and  restoration.  And  this  ia  the  only  view  of  it  that 
ift  either  foutaded  in  truth  or  really  Ciiristian.  And 
idea  of  creation  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  liea 
ness  of  prophetic  indmatious  for  nature.  While  jhe  Beem§ 
on  the  whole  to  be  deeply  slumbering,  this  alone  cxcili'is  a 
hope  of  a  great  and  general  awakening ;  whereaa  it  ii 
acarcely  a  generation  and  a  half,  or  two  at  iDO&t,  aioce 

I  phyaical  science  first  began  to  awaken  out  of  ibe  grave  of 
Its  own  dead  notions,  when  in  nature  itself,  no  I&a  ihan  in 
the  Bcience  of  it,  all  seemed  »unk  in  death. 

We  need  not,  therefore^  be  surpriöed  if  this  CbriAtii 
view  of  nature  and  a  d^^amical  physiology  evince  bo  liliJ 
of  agreement.  For  the  latter  invariably  regards  the  syMci 
of  nature  as  something  abffolute  and  m  perfect  and  c 
plete  in  itself;  but  this  it  evidently  is  not.  And  im 
many  au  eloquent  theological  essay  on  the  proof»  of  deaii^ 
in  nature  and  on  its  indications  of  the  goodness  of  tljff 
Crealori  sets  out  on  a  similariy  defective  hypothfWi  that 
nature,  in  its  present  condition,  is  exactly  üic  same  wi  God 
originally  created  it.  But  thiij  ii»  directly  coatntdictcd  by 
the  promise  so  expressly  and  distinctly  made  lo  the  \i 
times,  of  **  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth*"  For 
merely  implies  *  but  rather  asserts,  that  nature  stands 
need  of  a  gmnd  renovation*  wbich  it  transcends  the  ordisif 
couise  of  its  proper  powei'S  of  development  to  accomptkb, 
and  which,  coriäequenüy^  is  only  conceivable  as  brought 
about  by  the  immediate  operation  of  dinne  power,  or  of  a 
celestial  theocracy  for  tlxie  purpose,  in  the  time  of  tha  tmi- 

I  Yenal  regeneration. 

We  are  far  more  ready  and   disposed  to  aasigii  to  iht 
powers  of  evil  a  greater  ijifluence  and  a  wider  lifld  of  o] 
eration  in  the  world  of  man  than  in  the  system  of  nutui 
But  it  is»  perhaps»  more  conformable  to  truth  to  itec  m 
preaent  condition  of  the  latter  a  »late  of  truce  with  the  e^ 
and  destructive  powers  which  formerly  laged  moi'e  fiesrcelj 
— m\  interval  daring  which  the  conflict  is  confinecl  iritlai 
c^itain  limits,  rather  than  as  a  complete  and  pcifect  pca< 
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Its  external  influences,  as  they  affect  man,  must  not  be 
taken  for  the  standard  in  this  case ;  for  they  may  be  merely 
accidental ;  just  as  the  ordinary  inundations  belong  to  the 
economy  of  the  balance  of  the  elementary  forces  of  nature, 
and  as  the  storms  and  tempests,  which  occasionally  are 
fearfully  destructive,  are,  nevertheless,  it  is  clear,  a  process 
necessary  for  the  purification  and  salubrity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  facts  of  medical  ex- 
perience and  peculiar  phenomena  of  disease,  or  even  births 
of  faulty  or  defective  organization — as  well  as  the  loth- 
some  generation  of  insects  in  the  atmosphere  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  many  diseased  states  in  both — when 
viewed  simply  and  elementarily,  and  apart  from  the  usual 
principle  of  epidemic  contagion,  appear  to  point  rather  to 
some  intrinsical  evil  and  originally  wild  demoniacal  chai*ac- 
ter  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  even  though  they  only  occur  as 
exceptions  to  these  general  laws.  How  deadly  even  side- 
real influences  may  prove  is  at  least  established  by  the  fact 
of  lunacy.  In  those  fields  of  celestial  light,  too,  and  those 
brilliant  hosts  of  heaven,  which,  as  nature's  more  retiring 
and  lovelier  charms,  become  visible  only  by  night,  and  dis- 
play themselves  to  the  calm  and  tranquil  soul,  all  is  not  in 
such  perfect  unison  and  harmony  as  the  first  impression 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  A  note  of  discord  arises  from 
the  irregular  orbits  .of  those  eccentrically  revolving  stars, 
which,  though  rare  in  their  appearance,  seem  to  be  pretty 
numerous— exercising  either  a  watery  or  an  arid  influence 
on  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  and  whose  paths  astronomy 
has  indeed  calculated,  though  her  calculations  have  not 
always  been  verified.  All  our  knowledge,  too,  and  record- 
ed observations  of  the  rest  of  nature,  t.  e.,  in  this  sense  of 
the  earth  itself,  does  not  go  beyond  the  surface — conse- 
quently to  only  one  portion  of  it ;  and  yet  perhaps  that  in- 
ternal part,  which  is  hidden  from  us,  is  the  very  one  that  is 
most  deeply  significant,  and  more  nearly  akin  to  the  eternal. 
Nature,  in  her  interior  and  reality,  may  perhaps  possess 
little  resemblance  to  what  we  see  of  her  externally.  At 
every  step  we  stumble  on  some  new  proof  of  our  ignorance, 
and  much  also  that  gives  an  intimation  of  a  new  and  un- 
known world. 

Naturein  general  may,  for  us,  be  compared  to  a  tower- 
ing pyramid  of  hieroglyphics  heaped  together  at  random, 
from  which,  with  our  utmost  pains,  we  can  scarcely  succeed 
in  bringing  together  and  deciphering  two  or  three  at  most, 
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tbe  am* 


wiiile  we  have  not  the  key  Ibr  interpreting  the  meatilng  i 
ofder  of  the  whole  ;  for  we  must  not,  as  under  a  Tery  i 
peous  idea  is  oftoD  done,  seek  tt\*m  in  nature  itself^  but  < 
tirely  in  ita  divine  principle ;  for  in  this  must  all  th«l  u  im- 
mtelligible  tind  its  solution.  Now,  in  that  one  pail  of  nntiim 
which  we  are  best  acquainted  with,  its  euiface — afler  thai 
law  of  sexual  dbtinction  which  reigns  not  only  in  I  be  aui' 
mal  but  uho  in  the  TOgetabla  world «  and  which,  moti 
in  a  ee-rtain  sense  prevails  in  the  very  atroosphero 
elementary  organs  of  life— no  other  law  of  nature  is  I 
versal  as  that  of  death.  But  if  it  be  true  tliat  through  1 
spirit  and  power  of  evil  who  first  revolted  from  God,  T 
came  into  the  world,  and  also  inio  nature,  then  niuaC  tllft 
earthly  and  now  natural  death  have  proceeded  from  lb« 
author  of  eternal  death. 

Very  questionable,  in  this  case,  would  it  appear  to  be, 
whether  the  first  and  original  creations  of  nature  w*ere  etiler 
than  tmtnortah  l£  He  whose  essence  is  omnipotence  ihitiks 
biemglyphica,  then  are  they  Uving  creatures  ;  and  can  wm^ 
judging  of  Him  in  Himself,  and  His  proper  nature,  9tt|K 
pose  that  He  would  conceive  of  or  create  aught  else  tliiQ 
what  is  eternal  and  immortal  ]  The  old  curs©  still  hstigi 
over  nature^  wherein  the  first  author  and  inventor  of  death 
has  contrived  to  root  himself  so  deeply.  And  that  i 
tion  was  not  removed  by  the  fir&l  man  ;  on  the  c^nt 
was  deepened  and  confioned  by  him.  And  eveti  at 
vine  renewal  of  the  human  race,  the  same  anathema 
again  pronounced  upon  tbe  natural  tree  of  an  earthly  life^ 
condemning  it  to  wither  still  more  and  more  under  tbe  onne- 
ful  dominion  of  death.  The  victory  over  death  is  tntlj  le 
be  i^ned  together  with  the  perfection  of  man.  And  ibea 
shall  follow  a  theocracy  and  divine  renovation  of  nahm^ 
under  which  all  that  is  therein  shai!  again  become  tmmo^ 
tah  A  perfect  harmony  shall  thereby  be  restored  to  lb« 
whole  of  creation. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE. 


PREFACE  OF  THE  GERMAN  EDITOR. 

In  these  pages  we  give  to  the  world  the  philosophical 
Lectures  which  the  late  F.  V.  Schlegel  delivered  last  win- 
ter, at  Dresden,  to  a  numerous  and  distinguished  auditory 
— the  last  monument  of  his  life  and  mind.  To  many  of  his 
personal  hearers  they  will  pn^bably  be  welcome,  as  en- 
abling them,  in  the  pemsal  of  what  their  own  ears  so  lately 
beard,  to  realize  more  distinctly  the  matter  of  the  Lectures, 
and  the  whole  person  of  the  eminent  individual  who  was 
so  unexpectedly  taken  away  from  among  them.  But  to  a 
Btill  larger  circle  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Schlegel, 
this  pubUcation  will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable,  especially 
since,  under  a  pervading  reference  to  language,  it  throws 
much  light  and  more  fully  carries  out  the  views  advanced 
by  Schlegel  in  the  Lectures  delivered  two  years  before,  at 
Vienna,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  In  this  rich  and  im- 
portant fragment,  Schlegel's  whole  idea  of  philosophy  stands 
out  far  more  clear  and  distinct,  though,  for  its  complete 
elucidation  and  exposition,  it  was  his  intention,  had  he  been 
spared,  to  add  at  least  one  more  series  of  Lectures  to  the 
three  already  given  to  the  world. 

The  present  publication  is  eminently  calculated  to  show 
what  in  these  three  connected  series  of  Lectures  it  was  the 
author's  fii*st  object,  both  as  a  thinker  and  teacher,  to  ac- 
complish, viz.,  to  convey  the  Hving  words  of  his  inmost 
mind,  rich  with  the  fruits  of  many  years'  study  and  re- 
search, to  all  who  possessed  a  sensibility  or  disposition 
likely  to  be  roused  and  animated  thereby  to  pursue  or  pro- 
mote some  kindred  inquiry  or  object.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  a  proof  of  grave  misconception  to  make  such  requisi« 
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tiom  on  ihes©  Lecmrea  as  are  bcotnpatible  with  urn 
and  with  the  character  which  they  most  covet,  of  b^big 
in  the  higher  sense  of  tlie  term,  a  living  discoui^e ;  fur^  to' 
satisfy  such  demands  was  neiiber  tiie  design  or  wi»b  of  the 
author.  It  was  not  hb  purpose  either  to  take  some  single 
ahgtract  notion,  and  by  detailed  elucidatioii  to  make  it  clear 
and  obvious,  nor  to  set  up  aome  rigorouäly  Limited  ey stent 
of  notions,  with  its  definitions  and  arbitrary  terminology, 
whose  great  merit  shrmld  be  made  to  consist  in  sucli  nej 
laiity  of  plan  and  faithful  execution,  m  should  every  whei 
command  the  notice  and  the  wonder  of  the  reador* 
abort,  it  was  not  hh  object,  in  some  partitil  speculation 
the  reason,  exclusively  to  set  forth  a  long  aeries  of  nhi 
propositions  as  a  model  and  precedent  for  such  «^ssopt 
Thosej  however,  who,  to  use  SchlegeFs  own  woi\ls,  look 
upon  these  Lectures  as  a  Beiies  of  questions  to  which  thi 
own  hearts,  silently,  indeed,  give  a  concument  aniwcT, 
find  therein  the  satisfactory  solution  to  many  difficiilti« 
suggested  by  their  own  reflections  on  the  life  and  mind 
maPr  wiU  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  a  just  and  rightaoua 
TOWp  to  think  that  the  voice  from  which  they  still  l^oki^d 
for  many  such  question  in  gia,  and  much  similar  instrucsicKt, 
is  suddenly  silenced,  and  that  none  remains  who,  as  tnhef* 
ittng  the  spirit  of  the  depaitad,  or  as  his  favorite  and  iiiti 
ligent  scholar,  is  able  to  supply  what  is  still  wanting* 

With  this  heavy  feeling  of  sorrow,  it  seoms  pedia|ta 
consistent  to  expi-ess  a  passing  regret  that  the  author  hai 
not  been  permitted  himself  to  superintend  this  edition  of  hh 
Lectures,  and  to  make  thoeso  corrections  which  here  a*id 
there  might  have  appearetl  to  Inm  desirable,  A  tew  pait- 
ages,  noticed  thus  (t)  in  the  text,  were  maiked  by  Scbbg«! 
himself»  either  for  emendation  or  enlargementr  and  the  loü 
of  theea  corrections  we  can  not  but  mias  and  regret. 


LECTURE  I. 

By  philosophy — and  this  term  best  expresses  the  histori- 
cal and  original  conception  as  it  was  understood  by  the 
Greeks,  who  so  variously  and  ingeniously  developed  it — I 
understand  man's  innate  and  natural  curiosity,  so  far  as  it 
is  universal  in  its  scope,  and  not  from  the  first  limited  to 
any  one  specific  end  or  subject. 

This  natural  curiosity,  consequently,  stimulated  by  the 
mysteries  of  existence,  whether  in  the  external  world  or  of 
its  own  consciousness,  would  fain  make  all  these  enigmas 
clear,  to  itself,  and  by  attaining  to  an  inward  illumination, 
would  discover  the  true  signification,  or,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  the  all-explaining  key- word  of  life.  And,  indeed, 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  possession  of 
this  revivifying  and  living  key-word  woula  give  to  life, 
both  individual  and  universal,  a  much  more  exalted  ener- 
gy. For  nothing  less  than  an  internal  light  of  intellect- 
ual brightness,  or  of  the  spirit  made  clear  to  itself,  is  that 
search  af^er  truth  and  knowledge,  by  which  we  discover 
the  key-word  and  true  signification  of  life,  as  a  whole.  By 
it  all  the  powers,  qualities,  and  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
strengthened  anew,  inwardly  elevated,  and  augmented  in 
force  and  fertility.  And  if  any  would  prefer  to  give  the 
name  of  science  to  this  highest  and  earliest  speculative 
knowledge  or  pursuit  of  internal  certainty  and  divine  truth, 
we  object  not,  so  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  not  a 
science  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  and  still  less  in  exactly 
the  same  or  similar  form,  as  the  other  sciences,  which  are 
directed  to  one  specific  aim  and  limited  to  one  subject. 
Free  as  life  and  the  free-formed  spirit  itself,  ever  new, 
wonderful,  versatile,  and  infinitely  varied,  both  in  internal 
structure  and  external  manifestation,  are  the  ways  of  man's 
thinking  and  speculative  spirit.  A  ready  and  apposite  illus- 
tration will  clearly  demonstrate  this  peculiar  freedom  and 
manifold  variety  in  the  methods,  species,  and  developments 
of  philosophy.  At  any  rate,  if  it  do  not  place  it  vividly 
before  our  eyes,  it  at  least  suggests  the  idea  of  it.  The 
written  dialogues  of  Plato— that  great  master  of  philosophi- 
cal oxposition  and  of  the  thinking  dialogue  of  science,  with 
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Its  ^Ter-livitig  and  changing  play  of  ihought,  tmd  temme 
spirit  of  inveatigaiion — are  perhaps  not  leas  diversified  id 
their  course ;  not  less  woDdeifully  manifold  and  «^^uherain 
with  all  the  riches  of  genius ;  not  leas  peculiar  in  thctr 
general  coiicepti[>n,  as  well  as  ex  lern  al  de'trelopment ;  not 
le$a  exquisite  m  the  finish  of  the  several  parts  and  diTisions, 
than  ihe  poetical  productions  of  the  gre^atost  and  mosl  id^ 
mired  of  dramatists. 

Those  who  are  beat  acquainted  with  the  art  mod  I 
tellect  of  the  poet  aud  of  the  thiukery  will  be  leaM  i 
to  dispute  the  jus^tice  and  accuracy  of  this  eomp 
We  appeal  to  the  iti stance  of  Flato  with  greater  cool  _ 

mot  only  because  he  stands  alone,  as  inimitable  for  b^tnty 
of  exposition,  and  for  fuUnesa  and  grace,  as  well  m  mtk 
and  vividness  of  E^tyle,  but  also  becauae  (as  ia  appai«m  mvn 
the  numerous  and  vaxied  coin  positions  wbicu  he  haa  be* 
queathed  to  poaterity)  ©veiy  path  of  inquiry  previcHssly 
opened,  as  well  as  every  road  and  by-way  of  dlslpctic 
mibtUty  atiU  conceivable  or  poaaiblep  were  perfectly  famiKar 
to  this  lofly  intellect.  There  waBi,  in  short»  no  field  of 
m>eeu!ative  thought  and  investigation«  however  higii  or 
oeep,  that  remained  unexplored  by  him«  Fr^m  soy  on« 
€f  his  most  perfect  master- pieces,  conseqtienllyp  ire  luigirt 
perhaps,  by  a  precise?  and  exhattatire  analysia  of  tbe  ait 
and  skill  that  lies  hidden  in  it,  gain  a  more  correct  miliiifi 
of  the  true  and  proütable  method  of  apec«l«tiT^  tba«§1ii 
and  investigation  than  ^oni  ma»y  or  moat  of  oar  oooifMO- 
diums  of  all  absolute  ideas  and  meiaphyäcal  tMiPinn.  or 
frotn  the  eystems  at  present  in  voeui  of  iiiieo4idiooal 
logical  negation, 

lo  order,  however,  to  establish  this  rlewof  n  true  pbikia- 
ophy  of  Bfe,  which  io  its  very  &>nii  la  ^ao  HYtm,  it  h 
ttnnecessary  to  appeal  to  any  single  example,  eren  ueoeli 
•I  be  one  so  splendid  as  that  of  the  Socratle  adiool  to 

fmeral,  or  of  Plaio,  the  greatest  thinker  it  htm  ptv^iKed. 
or  in  fact,  the  whole  history  of  philo&ophy,  from  tia  omd» 
mencetnent  to  its  close,  will  serve  aa  a  proof  aod  oanfijiM- 
tion  of  its  truth,  in  various  ways  doea  it  leadi  maä  am- 
vi  nee  na  that  in  this  lofty  struggle  alter  irmk  ü»  laaflBt 
divergent,  and  even  apparenlly  contjiadictory  metboda  sal 
tendencies  may,  bowever,  and  actnalty  do  lead  to  abailar 
GoiMrlimnifl^  D&y,  to  one  caamoat  tesalt,  it  shows  ua  that» 
bowever  imrious  hhij  be  ibe  Mtl»»  tbe  en«!  of  kmtmhdff^ 
1  oc  mib  itaell^^  by  i»o  1 
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always  and  in  all  cases  tied  to  any  immutable  and  exclusive 
rule  of  one  fixed  form  and  solely  felicitous  method  of 
thought,  as  to  a  magic  charm  on  which  all  depends,  and 
from  which  all  success  must  flow.  The  history  of  philos- 
ophy, I  said,  for,  understood  in  its  full  extent,  in  its  cor- 
rect sense  and  spirit,  and  in  its  deepest  significancy,  what 
else  is  this  than  the  internal  reverse  of  the  picture  of  man  ] 
— the  intellectual  half  of  humanity,  in  its  development 
through  all  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  processes  which 
in  the  pursuit  and  cognition  of  truth — that  noblest  exercise 
of  man's  powers  and  faculties — he  has  at  any  time  had  re- 
course to.  And  in  tracing  this  gradual  progression,  we 
may  easily  discern  an  invisible  guidance  which  shows  it- 
self, especially  in  the  more  remarkable  epochs  or  transi- 
tion-points and  decided  periods  of  the  struggle.  In  the 
general  exciting  cause,  and  the  new  directions  which  the 
inward  intellectual  development  occasionally  took  up,  and 
the  law  it  followed,  an  entirely  distinct  order  of  things 
manifests  itself  to  the  glance  that  looks  beneath  the  surface, 
of  a  far  higher  and  more  exalted  nature  than  aught  which 
is  comprised  and  established  by  the  insignificaiit  rule  of 
our  ordinary  school  methods,  or  which  is  only  estimated 
and  judged  thereby. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  wish  to  set  aside  the  usual  scho- 
lastic form  in  the  academical  exposition  of  scientific  philos- 
ophy, or  in  any  way  to  depreciate  it  when  it  is  effectively 
carried  out  on  strict  principles.  In  its  right  place,  and 
when  the  occasion  demands  it,  we  must  acknowledge  it  to 
be  indispensable.  It  is  not  to  be  neglected  with  impunity. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  that  period  of  our  life  which  is 
more  particularly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  when  philosophy  naturally  takes  its  place  among 
the  rest  in  the  academical  course,  and  also  in  the  systematic 
mode  of  instruction  assumes  a  form  similar  to  the  other 
sciences.  It  is  involved  in  the  already  advanced  but  briefly 
and  imperfectly  developed  idea  of  the  spiritually  free  and 
ever-varying,  ever-shi fling  form  which  belongs  to  the  very 
nature  of  philosophical  thought  and  knowledge,  that  when 
circumstances  predispose,  and  its  external  realtions  afford 
the  opportunity  and  occasion,  philosophy  should  adopt  and 
appropriate  the  limited  and  less  absolute  form  of  other 
sciences,  or,  as  I  would  rather  express  it,  may  and  can 
condescend  to  assume  them.  But  this  is  only  a  special  ap- 
pHcadon  for  some  collateral  purpose,  a  deviation  and  ei^ 
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eoption  from,  and  not  the  rule  itself,  if  we  thereby  uiider^ 
«lurid  ilie  natural  rule,  or  thai  which  is  eaaeDtial  and  onpr 
nal,  a&d  eonflequently  the  aim  pi  est  aud  highest« 

Aa  regards,  however,  the  philoaophy  which  pretend«  to 
be  the  science  of  life,  and  not  merely  of  the  Bchool,  ihia 
principle  follows  from  the  factv  that  when  taken  as  m  whole^ 
and  when  the  qu  es  lion  is  not  of  any  special  appbcatiau  t« 
a  particular  view  and  object,  iie  form  also  must  be  free  ; 
vivid,  Consequentlyf  evcu  when  classed  and  assiiciali 
with  the  other  sciences,  it  justly  lays  claim  to  the  Brst  pla 
among  them,  as  being  of  a  diflerent  nature  and  ongin. 

It  is  far,  therefore^  from  being  requisite  that  phiIo»op 
following  the  mathematical  sciences  as  a  handmaid, shru 
endeavor  servilely  to  copy  them,  as  has  been  ao  oJlcii 
ninoously  done,  and,  in  spite  of  experience  of  ii.4  impracti' 
eahtUty I  over  and  aver  again  aUempted,  Stilly  with  a  tr 
view  of  a  living  philosophy,  mathematical  science,  howrfd 
dead  in  itself,  and  even  fatal  to  a  higher  spir 
under  profoundür  apprehension  to  intrinsic  gl- 
and becomes  elevated  and  ennobled.  The  true  uitiU 
(tbut,  namely,  which  aloTJ©  deserves  to  be  so  called, 
method  of  truth)  is  based  on  the  simple  process  of  ih 
and  its  living  development,  in  which  one  thought  itjprti 
and  unfolds  itself  naturally  from  another,  and  rigidJy  j 
chides  oU  that  is  foreii^n  and  repugnant*  The  true  ( 
does  not  move  in  paragraphs  and  numbered  propoutioiliii 
making  an  outward  parade  of  an  apparently  itrong  dititt 
of  evidence,  in  which,  however^  a  rigid  Rcruitoy  «tei 
detects  st>me  spet^iBc  link  in  the  chain  totally  Yaluelefl«  mi 
without  itlativa  force,  or  at  least  weak  and  far  from  «üMcat» 
c»r  placed  in  a  false  position,  to  which  it  ha^  proper^  om 
»rference,  And  only  in  appearance  filling  the  void  tt  rtirteti. 
Thus  11  is  also  w*tth  what  we  call  system^  or  eymmmtO^ 
We  are  iiideed  accustomed  to  employ  this  word  in  m  tlP^ 
fold  setiso^-eilher  to  convey  praise,  or  to  «i  ml  wmi 
dvpraoftCary  signi^cation.  In  ihe  latter  ose  wo  my,  ^  Vm 
or  ihtkt  %vark  is  nothing  but  a  system^**  or»  **  Aciamiiiag  ttt 
ihL^  or  tbit  system/'  But  by  such  pltf^Ms^  mhmm  cnorn^ 
mg  any  ciunprcheiisive  theory  of  scaowtifie  duMultf;  n«  i» 
HOC  mean  that  the  work  is  ^ntinelr  wkbovt  fcinwlifiBi. 
puraly  mod  ahsolititily  imaginuy.  For  in  mmk  m  cmm  k 
vrmM  htadlf  be  worth  ^Wm  m  wpeaä  iDort  worÖB  wfm 
iL  Oar  sioftiiitig  imtlwr  i$^  that  «rhile 
thlQf  dM  m  mm,  «a  mw^  ^ku  is  esedleet.  i 
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portance  is  ascribed  to  the  system,  or  too  much  is  inferred 
from  it,  every  thing  being  forcibly  made  to  agree  with  it, 
and  itself  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  sober  truth :  in  a  word, 
that  the  systematic  coherence  is  only  external  and  specious, 
and  the  result  of  much  labor  and  art.  In  reality  this  is  very 
frequently  the  case.  This  course  is  too  often  pursued  in 
the  theories  and  discoveries  of.  modem  science,  especially 
in  those  branches  which  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to 
physical  life  and  its  preservation,  and  are  consequently 
most  influenced  by  the  fashionable  ideas  of  the  age.  Some 
happy  thought,  bearing  the  very  stamp  of  genius,  some 
ingenious  idea  or  entirely  new  view  is  started;  on  this 
foundation  a  system  is  forthwith  raised,  either  by  the 
author  himself  or  his  followers  and  disciples.  Embraced 
with  the  ardor  of  enthusiasm,  the  novel  theory  is  further 
extended  and  promulgated,  and  becomes  the  watchword 
of  a  sect  or  party,  until,  degenerating  into  a  mere  fashion, 
and  being  borne  up  awhile  by  the  eddies  of  the  moment,  it 
sinks  at  last  into  insignificance,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
vast  stream  of  time.  When  once  the  matter  has  reached 
this  point  or  this  stage  in  the  pathology  of  human  thought 
and  opinion,  then  that  first  idea  and  original  invention  may 
be  considered  as  good  as  defunct,  or  at  least  is,  as  it  were, 
buried  alive,  and  the  true  vital  principle  which  originally 
animated  it  is  no  longer  perceptible. 

But  in  a  good  and  legitimate  sense  we  may  characterize 
a  scientific  work  or  a  scheme  of  thought  as  systematic,  or 
as  forming  a  system  in  itself,  and  as  such  approve  of  it,  if 
only  it  possesses  the  virtue  of  internal  consistency,  and  the 
spirit  of  unity  pervades  and  animates  it.  And  if  this  con- 
sistency of  idea  be  really  intrinsic  and  spiritual,  and  at  the 
same  time  living  and  natural,  it  will  be  easily  recognized  in 
its  perspicacious  simplicity  of  form  and  expression.  It  will 
need  neither  the  external  display  of  systematic  precision 
and  prolix  demonstrative  argumentation,  nor  the  appa- 
rently rigid  concatenation  of  paragraphs,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  forced  connection  and  the  panoplied  array  of  pro- 
positions form  but  a  poor  device  to  conceal  the  deficiency 
of  intrinsic  life  and  unity. 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  science  of  human 
thought  and  philosophy,  as  with  external  life  and  daily 
experience.  Nothing  is  more  highly  estimated  in  society, 
business,  or  politics,  than  an  active  and  consistent  charac- 
ter.    Properly  speaking,  this  example  iß  not  bo  mucl)  a 
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umila  as  the  very  thing  itself,  or  tTie  same  snlrjeet  vii 
^mn  aiM>tlier  ground  or  in  a  dilTerent  rebiion.  Bui 
tigh  and  rare  property  of  a  genuine  consistc  ^  :  t 

lor  does  not  depend  on  the  Jeliverj  of  a  e  cii" 

philosopbic  adages  in  and  out  of  weuaom^  Qr  ühj  ^pedtMi 
thrustiiig  forward  of  moral  maEtms,  but  rather  manti" 
itself  amid  general  resen^e  and  silence ,  hy  h&  sin  ' 
forward nesB  of  action »  or  when  it  epeaka,  by  tb© 
iinoplicity  of  its  language.  So  b  it  also  with  consistency  i 
Idea  it]  philosophy*  The  intrinsic  and  vital  unity  of  a  oom^* 
prehenaive  eystem  of  thought — ^tho  systematic  cobefienoe 
which  results  from  a  reigning  idea  of  the  wbole«  reireali 
itaelf  and  is  to  be  known  by  a  simple  and  familiar  form  of 
expression f  not  unlike  that  of  a  fnendly  convereaiion,  aad 
is  not  exclusively  confined  to  any  prescriptive  or  pre 
conceived  formula  of  the  schools  or  aitiliciat  tnethod. 

But  in  respect  to  academical  instruction,  and  the  poailia 
which  philosophy  either  may  or  ought  lo  occupy  therein,  1 
have  one  remark  to  add*     If  I  may  judge  by  my  ov 
experience^  or  by  what  I  liava  ul  times  obnerveU  in  uthe 
either  when  as  a  youth  I  was  an  academical  c^ludttOlt  ( 
when  afterward,  as  a  visitor  at  several  of  the  Gernoa^ 
universitiedr  I  took  part  in  the  scientiHc  pursuits,  and  oe» 
casionally  as  a  lecturer  propounded  my  own  view»  and 
opiDions,  a  decided  and  striking  division  seems  to  Bubsiit 
between  philosophy  and  the  peculiar  scientific  studte£^  ppi[ 
ar  to  the  future  wants  of  life.     This  is,  however,  loss  th^ 
case  with  the  study  of  medicine,  wbich^  being  founded  oq 
and   conversant  with»  the  science  of  nature,  stand?»  in 
close  relation  to  philosophy*     Still  even  the  prosecution  i 
this  natural  science  proves  distinctly  enough  that  the  inte 
ests  of  general  öcience  follow  entirely  diftereut  paths  fro 
euch  as  are  most  eligiblej  and  moro  especially  conduciv 
to  the  acquirement  and  colJoction  of  particular  iuform&iiufl 
Still   more  does  this  epply  to  that  numerous  clai^  w 
devote  themselves  to  civil  professions,  and  whose  fatufi 
lifa  is  to  be  employed  in  political  departments.     By  üifJi 
philosophy  is  pursued  as  a  mere  collateral  and  secotidar] 
object  of  study,  as  a  half-superBuous  intellectual  luxur 
But  this  she  nowise  admits  of;  she  demands  an  earu^tf 
and  dev'oted  aflTection,  and  must  be  embraced  with  the  fu 
ardor  of  love*     It  is  in  this  very  earue&tnfss  of  pnrpcj 
and  this  genuine  attachment  and  enthusiasm,  tlmt  it  f 
source  and  Imirig*     Rence  we  may  often  observe 
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Studious  youth  attracted  by  the  genera]  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  by  these  sublime  investiga- 
tions into  the  mysteries  of  existence.  Under  the  influence, 
as  it  were,  of  some  magical  spell,  he  is  absorbed  in  them 
so  as  completely  to  forget  and  lose  sight  of  the  studies  ap- 
propriate to  the  calling  he  has  chosen,  or  at  least  to  neglect 
them,  viewing  them  as  comparatively  secondary,  while 
others  of  more  practical  tendency  steadily  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  their  profession,  and  confine  them- 
selves exclusively  to  its  purauit.  Rigidly  rejecting  the 
metaphysical  charm  and  seduction  of  system,  as  a  danger- 
ous lure,  they  care  little,  if  at  all,  for  the  contempt  with 
which  the  other  class,  whom  dialectic  speculation  has  be- 
witched into  forsaking  its  proper  object  of  study,  looks 
dowu  upon  them  as  incapable  of  rising  to  the  height  of  its 
own  exalted  argument.  Now,  if  I  might  venture  to  hazard 
a  suggestion  for  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  accommoda- 
tion, of  this  alienation  from,  not  to  say  opposition  to,  philos- 
ophy, which  exists  in  the  tone  of  our  German  universities, 
and  iif  it  be  not  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  this  matter, 
my  first  desire  and  advice  would  be,  that  the  study  and 
course  of  philosophy  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  profession  or  the  particular  science  which  is 
learned  with  a  view  to  future  avocations  in  life.  In  such 
a  case  philosophy  might  most  advantageously  be  taken  up 
by  the  student  after  the  completion  of  his  other  studies,  in 
short,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  academical  course, 
setting.  So  to  speak,  the  crown  upon  it,  and  forming  the 
last  step  which  the  pupil  must  take  before  he  enters  upon 
the  realities  of  life. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  leisure  for  idle  meditation  during 
the  years  of  academical  study — that  period  of  preparation 
which  few  have  a  second  time  afforded  them,  and  which, 
being  entirely  practical,  ought  to  be  specially  devoted 
to  the  perfect  mastering  of  the  special  sciences  which  in 
after-life  are  to  occupy  us.  It  is  rather  in  our  later  and 
maturer  years,  afler  the  acquirement  of  the  particular  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  active 
business  of  life,  that  leisure,  together  with  a  convenient  op- 
portunity, or  a  natural  occasion,  is  afforded  for  that  medita- 
tion with  which  philosophy  ordinarily  begins,  but  which  in 
its  results  remains  no  idle  speculation  ;  or  for  that  apparent- 
ly superfluous  inquiry,  which,  however,  investigates  a  sub- 
ject more  necessary  and  more  essential  to  man  than  all  else. 
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So  much — if  it  has  not  been  indec*!  too  nineli — ^1  b«Ki 
eä  it  requbice  to  say  concerning  the  form  of  pMlo^ofihy^ 
BO  tnijcb  to  juftify  or  to  excuse  that  which  in  the  pn 
case  I  coukl  alone  adopt,  as  rather  from  this  point  of  vi 
älao  to  establish  the  independent  poaitioti,  and  to  depict  il 
lofty  aims  of  philosophy.     For  if  philosophy  is  nothing  1 
that!  the  actual  science  of  life  (and  the  skeptical  qu< 
whether  aoch  a  science  be  either  possible  or  attainablo 
man,  will  in  nowise  affect  ibe  question  ;  for  if  the  doubt  c 
ceraing  the  nature  of  life^  ot  life  itself,  ia  suggested  by  li 
And  consequently  is  living  and  real,  it  amounts  to  the  sm 
thing,  and  the  objection  applies  alike  to  the  doubl  or  the  c 
tarnty) — if,  I  repeat,  the  object  of  philosophy  be  the  sul 
lime  i^nception  of  our  inner  Ufe,  struggling  to  unravel 
mystery  of  it«  own  being,  how  can  it  be  right,  or  how  coultl 
a  wish  arise  to  exclude  from  it  one  half  of  humanity» 
society,  or  of  civilised  life  t     The  proper  sphere  of  phili 
ophy,  no  less  than  of  art,  is  the  whole  civilized  puhlii 
This  is  the  body  in  which  it  must  circulate,  und  to  which  il 
action  must  be  applied*     The  specious  ground  for  such 
exclusion  can  only  be  looked  for  and  discovered  in  the  m 
nary  school  foiTn^  which   indeed,  as  I  have  endeavored 
show, is  liy  no  means  essential  to  it,  but  rather  a  mare 
dent  J  which  is  so  far  from  being  necessary ,  that  it  i 
even  of  universal  applicationt 

If,  therefore,  the  subject-matter  of  philosophy  is  the 
whole  inward  life  of  man,  if  its  end  is  the  solution  of  th« 
ever- recurring  questions  of  the  speculative  conscioiusnew, 
and  the  reading  of  the  enigma  of  existencep  or  homyyvrr 
else  we  naay  choose  to  characterize  and  express  it,  it  ii 
assuredly  something  of  a  diBtinct  and  more  exalted  nat 
than  any  of  the  preparatory  sciences  which  make  m^ 
academical  course  of  study  for  the  specific  objects  of  fni 
limited  calling  and  profession*  The  philosophy  of  life, 
it  sets  out  only  with  one  simple  position — life,  viz,,  man' 
inner  life — is  restricted  to  no  particular  sphere,  but  em- 
braces them  all  in  their  fit  season  and  occasion.  Wh 
indeed,  in  the  youthful,  not  to  say  childlike  spirit,  atnndii 
on  the  threshold  of  expectation,  this  inward  feeling  of  hh 
consciousness  has  not  as  yet  shaped  itself  into  an  il; 
speculative  curiosity,  or  a  grave  and  melancholy  qucsti 
ing,  or  when  at  leasts  it  haB  not  passend  though  the 
stage  of  thoughtful  wondering,  then  it  is  as  vet  too 
for  the  awakening  of  philosophy — that  mwftrd  seardi 
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truth  and  meditation  on  the  nature  of  our  existence  and 
consciousness,  that  self-examination,  those  half-doubting 
yeaminc^s  after  an  unknown  love.  Youth,  inexperienced 
and  undeveloped,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  participation  in  this  natural  field  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  although  even  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  case,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  the  precise 
limits.  It  would  also  be  idle  to  repeat  the  remark  so 
often  insisted  on  by  the  sages  of  antiquity — that  where  life 
is  totally  absorbed  in  the  business  or  pleasures  of  life,  or 
distracted  by  the  cares  of  avance  or  ambition,  so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  no  voice  from  within  is  heard,  no  soul- 
cherished  feeling  or  sentiment,  nay,  even  scarcely  a  thought 
purely  spiritual,  still  survives,  or  finds  a  place  in  that 
world-engrossed  bosom — there  philosophy  finds  no  ear  for 
her  sublime  revelations  of  the  inner  life,  nor  dares  hope 
for  a  responsive  echo  to  her  high-soaring  meditations,  and 
that  profound  emotion  from  which  it  draws  her  own  birth. 
Philosophy,  I  said,  takes  nothing  for  granted  but  life — 
an  internal  life,  that  is.  The  more  perfectly,  the  more 
manifold  the  aspects,  and  the  more  comprehensively  within 
the  given  limits  under  which  this  life  which  it  supposes  is 
viewed  and  studied,  the  more  easily  will  it  fulfill  its  object, 
the  sooner  will  it  attain  to  that  which  constitutes  its  proper 
end  and  aim.  For  this  aim  is  to  render  clear  and  intel- 
ligible, both  to  itself  and  others,  that  higher  life,  whose 
existence  it  assumes  as  the  necessary  basis  of  its  specula- 
tions. But  how  would  this  primary  postulate,  this  natural 
basis  of  philosophy  of  life,  be  restricted  and  limited,  if  the 
sex  which  is  so  pre-eminently  marked  by  strong  and  deep 
feeling  should  be  entirely  excluded  fi-om  the  sphere  of  its 
inquiries.  Indeed,  according  to  a  more  liberal,  compre- 
hensive, and  enlarged  point  of  view,  such  as  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  true  nature  of  things,  youth,  with  its  en- 
thusiasm and  quick  sensibility  for  the  beautiful — its  first 
and  most  exalted  love — is  not  to  bo  exclusively  given  up  to 
the  fine  arts.  As  the  latter  are  elements  of  life,  and  very 
important  elements  too,  they  can  not  be  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  philosophy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  form  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  its  general  problem.  The  objection, 
however,  might  be  raised,  that  these,  the  best  and  fairest 
of  the  gifts  which  nature  dispenses  with  a  liberal  and  benig- 
nant hand,  are  but  transitory,  and  that  they  wither  and  dis- 
appear before  the  first  rude  touch  of  external  circumstances 


Aftt  liraiu  their  froo  play  j  ao  that,  to  jutlg©  from  appe 
ttuceii,  ifjey  scarcely  can  abide,  or  be  öleailÜy  kept  up 
the  gravity  of  philuaophical  contamplation«  Oßeti,  il  mtf 
bo  iirgedf  nome  impropiuous  destiny,  soma  ftudden  e/torm 
of  fate,  overwhelms  and  des  troy  e  them,  strippiDg  the  youtT 
ful  trf*e  of  life  of  all  its  leafy  honors  before  it  has  proper 

Ijut  forth  it«  blo«§oms.  This,  wo  doubti  is  perfa^y  trti©* 
ji  mosi  cases,  however,  the  dastroying  principlo  doei  moi 
eomo  from  without.  Fortune  and  external  clrcuinsltticai 
htive  little  to  do  with  it.  It  lies  ratfaar  in  tha  ititier  mir 
petuosity  of  passion,  in  self-will,  or  some  other  datli  tted# 
of  character,  perverting  and  bringing  jarring  discoid  MiD 
the  tnost  exalted  feeUngs  of  the  souh  Would  it  noc  be 
well  and  especially  advisable  to  place  from  the  vetr  fint 
the^e  tender  and  delicate  flowers  of  youthful  feeling  «tth- 
m  the  influence,  and  under  the  action  of  an  inward  iU^iei- 
nation  and  reflection,  as  the  only  probable  meana  of  unpait- 
ing  to  them  g^reater  hardihood  and  durability»  acid  ibmtvbf 
to  convert  the  fair  hut  ephemeral  flowei's  of  youibbdod  ni^ 
tilt*  innturc  and  enduring  fruit  of  aincere  benevoleikcr»  of  ft 
generous  activity  and  inward  harmony  I  Thei^e  is,  m  tnoli» 
no  cmsier  or  OK^re  simple  mode  by  which  man  can  koMi» 
arrive  at  ihxA  end.  It  is  otily  by  ineans  of  such  imier  i^<» 
and  purity  of  sentiment  aud  luminous  medkatioi],  I 
can  nope  to  work  our  way  to  the  key- word  of  < 
which  shall  o¥ery  di£ciihyp  clear  up  ewtrj  * 

and  attune  ^  iv  e^mwf  diseoni«     For  berobj  i 

the  powor  be  gained  whi^  alcum  Gm  «nulla  «ttdj 
this  inner  lild  irom  every  iaaiiud&im  mUnmrnm,     1 
light  en  men  r,  however,  ti  aotbii^  dafi  tbas  tlie  plnkMipby  df 
hh^  and  therein  cooststt  ila  easepce* 

Ni>w,  tu  order  to  plftea  bolbi«  i»  dw  vety  ecMer  «C  lis 
imtiro  <|uesnon,  attd  at  leasi  to  nocicQ  belbntead  t^ai  * 
must  iBortt  petiiscdy  ilev«b^  ilaelf  u&,  mm^  hf  mK\ 
ttmee  ikm  aauuml  process  of  ümm^b/t^  both  tn  life  kmi 
tbe  «cieikoe  of  tile,  ooo  refoark  ta  narnMiry^  TVe  i 
lea  thmn  tbe  fiicultj  ^  Ifi^^v  ni  maxu  P« 
^tliO^  tiw  kmag  «Mil  (if  I  wamj  bfii«  wmk»  m 

ftltber  iieft»ctaJ  or  aymbotoilly  toared  asao  i 


if  iMi  CMttly  iiiM^iia      Jl^  ia 
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verdant  aud  immortal  plants  or  hidden  flowers  of  nature, 
like  the  dark  bed  of  the  deep  through  the  clear  waters  of  a 
still  sea.  In  this  mental  mirror  nature  greets  us  with  fea* 
tures  less  strange  and  unknown,  and  with  familiar  aspect 
seems  to  claim  at  once  a  kindred  sympathy. 

In  these  slight  and  passing  remarks,  I  have  touched 
briefly  upon  many  a  topic  of  which  the  full  development 
must  be  reserved  for  our  subsequent  Lectures.  Still» 
though  thus  limited,  they  contain  the  grounds  which  to  my 
mind  fully  justify  my  adhesion  to  the  opinion  which,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  first  commencement  of  my 
literary  labors,  I  advanced  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  excluding  one  half  of  mankind  from  this 
region  of  speculation.  And  although,  in  maintaining  this 
sentiment,  I  have  to  stand  alone  in,  or  even  am  opposed 
to,  the  age  in  which  I  live,  still  on  this  point  I  prefer  to 
take  as  my  g^ide  and  precedent  the  ancients,  the  Socratic 
school,  and,  above  all,  the  great  master,  Plato.  And  were 
it  necessary,  and  the  present  place  admitted  of  it,  I  might 
easily,  both  from  ancient  history  and  modem  times,  adduce 
authorities  enough,  both  in  number  and  in  weight,  to  refute 
the  opposite  opinion,  or,  rather,  prejudice. 

The  sphere,  therefore,  and  field  in  which  philosophy  has 
to  move,  or  to  which  it  has  to  apply  itself,  is  no  narrow 
one,  hemmed  in  and  confined  by  any  unwarrantable  exclu- 
siveness.  On  the  contrary,  it  must,  so  far  is  possible  for 
aught  that  is  human,  be  complete  and  perfect.  And  for  this 
reason  also,  she  must  not,  as  indeed  she  can  not,  take  her 
rise  in  a  consciousness  artificially  parceled  out  and  divid- 
ed, and,  in  short,  but  one  half  of  its  true  self,  and  which, 
being  biassed  and  visionary  in  its  views,  is  divorced  from 
real  life.  It  can  originate  only  in  the  mind's  greatest  per- 
fection and  in  its  full  and  most  undivided  entirety,  inas- 
much as  to  make  this  consciousness  clear  to  itself  and  to 
others  constitutes  even  its  proper  function  and  entire  aim. 

In  the  latest  period  of  Grerman  philosophy  many  an 
ingenious  path  of  investigation  has,  no  doubt,  been  here  and 
there  struck  out.  By  a  critical  compaiison  of  diflerent 
views,  systems,  and  opinions,  dialectics,  as  a  preparatory 
course  of  study,  has  been  improved,  psychological  research 
advanced,  especially  the  philosophy  of  nature  enlarged. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  a  purely  abstract  mode  of  thinking, 
totaily  estranged  and  separate  from  actual  life,  is  almost 
universally  held  to  be  the  only  right  road  to  a  profound 
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philosophy«  This  Bo^caUed  pure  and  abstract  thiQ  _ 
takes  nothing  for  gi-snte^l,  and  allowB  of  no  postulate  or 
axiom;  it  acknowledges  none  besides,  end  generslly  bit 
no  foundation  save  itaetf ;  it  starts  from  itscslf  alone,  »nd  in 
so  far  has,  atiictly  speakings»  no  proper  beginning.  Con- 
aequently*  without  proper  end  or  aim«  it  goes  on  continuaUj 
revoliring  around  itself  as  a  center,  and  within  its  own 
eharraed  circle.  Assuredly,  where  the  dialectic  ait  aiwi 
«ystom  movea  within  this  narrow  range  of  tboijr^hi,  ^~ 
restricts  itself  thereto,  employing  a  language  which,  wl 
it  is  sharply  abstruaCt  metaphysically  recondite,  and 
eminently  a  hair  act,  has  at  least  the  ments  of  clearness  ; 
distinctness,  and  ingenious  classification,  then  die  irery  1 
result  of  such  an  exercise  of  dialectic  art  is  profital 
although  merely  negative.  For  it  establiflhes  the  fact, 
truth  aud  knowledge  are  not  to  be  attained  by  thia  met  ha 
that  thus  it  can  not  profitably  be  either  sought  or  ii>i 
It  shows,  too,  that  this  dialectical  preludSum  itself  tn  n« 
ing  more  than  a  preliminary  exercise  that  at  most  dorn  I 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  another  more  lively  way 
fruitful  thought;  though  even  as  such  it  is  suited,  nut  i 
deed  for  all,  but  simply  for  those  who  enter  upon  it  vr 
ihb  view  of  its  nature. 

Human  language^  with  its  wondei  ful  supplenesi?,  can  i 
]uat  itself  even  to  the  consciousness  which  is  parceled 
and  abstractedly  divided,  so  as  perfectly  lo  copy  and  : 
it  in  its  ever- movable  mirror.  It  is  able  to  give  m  parttpk* 
uous  order  and  an  artist-like  shape  even  to  the  tnerv 
logical  thought  which  has  no  subject-matter.  It  oitiv  0u^ 
when  the  logical  conceit  of  mere  empty  thouglit  ccmtcaifl* 
tiously  rejects  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  supreme  abatnuetias* 
as  its  last  earthly  defect,  the  laws  of  grammalica]  «ft,  oitil 
refuses  to  add  to  its  abstract  style  the  merit  of  porvpicuilj« 
ui  order  that,  ajs  a  metaphysical  cbimeni,  it  may  in  the  io> 
accessible  darkness  that  sbrouds  the  obscure  of  ibe  ttifb- 
enthroned  •*  Ego."  soar  higher  and  higher,  and  wilbdimw 
itaelf  BS  much  as  possible  from  the  eyes  of  man,  A  ooo- 
fused  terminology,  perfect  unintelligibililVt  are  the  t^0Tc^ 
failing  companions  and  peculiar  cbaracteristics  of  r*  *'^" 
philosophy,  which  dreams  of  finding  tlie  inestimabl' 
of  trtuh  and  science  in  a  never^nding  and  elaburatc  Ht*- 
sion  of  the  consciousness.  It  places  perfection  tn  an  i^ 
atraetiou  carried  continually  higher  and  higlier  in  in  n»Q> 
Eiesa«     But  in  truth  it  is  only  in  the  liviiag  nnity  of  the  vaM 
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consciousness  that  we  can  properly  understand  the  pure 
logical  forms  of  thought,  such  as  they  are  inhom  in  the 
human  mind,  or  are  engraved  thereon  as  the  first  directive 
traits  and  principles  of  its  intellect  and  rational  activity. 
They  must  be  judged  of  according  to  the  place  which  they 
I  occupy  in  the  whole,  and  relatively  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  act  in  or  influence  it.  It  is  thus  alone  that  their  true 
signification  can  be  determined  and  truly  conceived. 

As  often,  however,  as  from  that  self-styled  pure,  but  in 
reality  empty  and  totally  abstract  mode  of  thinking,  which 
is  divorcea  from  life  and  the  realities  of  things,  it  is  hoped 
to  raise  or  to  evoke,  as  it  were,  by  spell,  a  real  system  of  true 
knowledge,  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  old  history  of  the 
Babylonian  tower,  with  its  consequent  confusion  of  Ian- 
age.  Every  new  system  of  this  kind  is  nothing  more  than  an 
additional  section  of  or  an  appendix  to  that  ancient  confu- 
sion of  speech,  as  well  as  of  views  and  opinions,  so  ancient 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  Each  of  these  builders  in 
the  edifice  of  endless  error  commences  with  pulling  down 
the  fabric  that  his  immediate  predecessor  and  all  before 
him  may  have  commenced,  while  in  the  space  he  has  thus 
cleared  for  his  own  labors,  he  founds  and  rears  the  imagi- 
nary tower  of  his  oum  knowledge  and  science.  He  has  at 
least  the  firm  intention  to  raise  it  still  higher — nay,  far  and 
far  above  the  height  that  all  before  him  have  attained.  But 
one  man  understands  another  just  as  little  as  himself. 
More  and  more  entangled  and  obscure,  consequently,  be- 
comes this  new  confusion  of  ideas,  till  at  last  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  anomalous  ruins  of  crumbled  and  abraded 
thoughts,  which  even  when  entire  were  only  so  many  life- 
less stones — mere  abstractions,  soon  either  wholly  forgot- 
ten, or  if  surviving,  becoming  daily  more  and  more  unin- 
telligible—since the  original  lexicon  or  alphabet,  or  the 
all-explaining  key  to  these  rare  and  singular  characters, 
can  be  recovered  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

A  true  and  living  philosophy  can  not  choose  and  pursue 
this  method  of  ever-advancing  abstraction ;  much  less  can 
it  recognize  it  as  the  only  right  one.  It  proceeds  rather 
from  life  itself  and  the  feeling  of  life,  and,  in  truth,  from  a 
feeling  and  consciousness  of  it,  which  strives  to  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  Far  is  it  from  dreaming  that  it  is  in  any 
artificial  and  elaborately- worked-out  division  of  the  human 
mind,  that  it  must  seek  its  success  or  hope  to  attain  its  aim 
—the  end  of  all  true  knowledge.     Without  that,  it  feels 
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that  man's  consciouflnessp  in  its  existipg  slate,  at  lautt^  is 
aiready  too  much  reut  and  distracted  by  dit^binn,  mi 
being  by  means  of  tbiB  dismemberment  checked  ia  iti 
natural  action,  and  weakened  and  impeded. 

And  Ehb  cveu  h  the  point  on  which  all  tiirrLs.  TbaS 
philosophy  of  so-called  pure,  but  properly  empty  ibiiikiflg, 
aeparaced  and  abötracted  from  actual  reality,  witht*ul  t^od 
and  without  beginning,  without  ground  as  withuuc  him, 
knows  not  I  ling  of  our  postulate  of  life,  in  the  ful}  extent 
and  &exme  of  tliiii  word*  so  far  as  any  thtug  is  full  and  cqer- 
pie  to  for  man.  The  tbinker,  odco  entangled  in  tbe  mmhm 
of  such  a  philosophy,  can  not  admit  of  such  un  byputbeiia» 
will  allow  to  it  no  value,  or,  ralher,  knows  nothing  eif  it,  and 
would  never  be  able  to  make  any  tbiug  of  it«  Auiä  yet, 
notwithstanding,  in  this  very  philosophy  an  hypotbt^s  ia 
started,  or,  rather,  assumed  beforehand — ^one^  however, 
w^hich  in  truth  is  entirely  arbitrary  ^  and  which»  wbeD  ©Kamin- 
md  more  closety  and  with  rigid  scrutiny,  betrays  at  ODce  iC0 
utter  baselessness.  It  depend.^  on  or  consists  in  assumiof 
that  the  human  mind^  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  in  a  pef^Mt 
state,  and  has  remained  entire  and  complete,  and  nltog^ydior 
unaltered  from  m  original  constitution.  It  holds  thiC 
Dotbing  is  wanted  for  the  attainment  of  troth,  beyond  a 
careful  and  skillful  analysis  of  man's  self-consciouftncaa,  aod 
a  correct  and  appropriate  classiÜ cation  of  its  Beraral  mem* 
bers.  But,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  we  yield  sod  pte 
ourselves  up  to  tbe  feelings  of  our  inirard  consctotisueäa,  aitd 
try  carefully  to  understand  it  simply  as  it  is,  the  fiiBl  Ckillg 
that  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  a  discord  and  oppotitioii  foiK 
Slating  not  only  between  oyrsalves  and  the  external  Wöfid, 
but  a  strife  with  ouo^d  self  raging  in  the  inmost  center  of  tW 
mind,  so  that  it  seems  to  fall  asunder  and  tn  rend  ttMltinld 
absolute  unconsciousness  and  irreconcilable  coutmrialitSi 

Now,  is  it  probable  that  strife  would  form  tbe  ui  m\wd 
state  or  the  proper  destiny  of  the  human  or  eveii  oi  ifly 
other  being  %  can  this,  in  short,  bavo  been  tbe  etse  fom 
the  first  t 

Btrife,  it  is  true,  prevails  every  where  in  biiman  H& 
It  baa  ito  parties  and  divisions  in  the  present  no  less  ikia 
In  the  post,  in  the  Iree  interoourse  of  private  as  well  ■•  i) 
political  life,  in  tlio  ^unily  as  well  as  in  the  fmitb,  iti  knotf^ 
edge  as  in  tl) ought  and  opinion*  Whei'wrer  ibe«e  act  U|*i 
life,  or  in  any  way  aöect  it,  they  invariably  tnvotve  it  il 
bostihi  opposition  and  sectarian  aniniQsity, 
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•  But  the  immediate  question  here  is  not  of  this  strife  of 
the  passions,  or  of  the  moral  corruption  of  the  inner 
character,  which  is  excited  hy  their  indulgence,  although,  in 
truth,  the  external  strife  of  human  nature,  which  comes  for- 
ward, as  it  were,  in  a  visible  and  bodily  shape,  and  its 
earliest  source  in  the  hidden  contentions  of  the  inmost 
soul,  which  arise  from  its  entire  constitution  and  the  present 
condition  and  state  of  our  faculty  of  thought. 

Just  a  little  also  do  we  refer  to  any  view  taken  of  the 
sad  mutilations  of  the  human  consciousness  resulting  either 
from  some  faulty  organization  and  disease,  or  from  those 
defects  which  proceed  from  defects  of  character  or  weak- 
ness of  intellect  The  conditions  which,  relatively  speaking 
at  least,  we  call  physically  and  morally  sound,  as  being  free 
from  all  remarkable  deficiencies  or  disorders,  are,  neverthe- 
less, not  to  be  regarded  on  this  account  as  perfect,  and  en- 
dued with  full  living  energy,  and  possessed  of  their  original 
completeness.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  general  mind,  such 
as  on  the  whole  we  find  it  at  present,  and  which,  in  this 
respect,  we  may  look  upon  as  being  in  its  true  and  prop- 
er state,  there  is  much  that  b  evidently  perverted  from 
its  right  object,  much  that  has  fallen  a  prey  to  disorder. 
And  indeed  we  are  naturally  led  to  take  the  same  view 
of  it  when  we  discover  most  of  the  several  constituents  of 
the  mind  for  the  greater  part  extremely  weak,  and  as  it  were 
in  a  crippled  state,  and  its  different  faculties  seldom  if  ever 
maintaining  a  deep  pervading  harmony,  and  keeping  in 
perfect  unison  with  each  other.  It  is  to  this  internal  oppo- 
sition and  original  dissension  of  the  thinking  consciousness 
that  I  here  would  draw  your  attention,  as  psychologically 
manifesting  itself  between  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing. 
In  this  dissension,  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  inmost  being, 
intellect  and  will  are,  even  independently  of  the  effect  of 
human  institutions  and  observances,  but  seldom  in  har- 
mony ;  while  reason  and  imagination,  if  not  always  oppos- 
ed, are  at  least  greatly  estranged,  and  seldom  maintam  a 
mutual  good  understanding. 

This  is  man's  first  and  ever-recurring,  ever-renewed 
perception  of  his  inward  life.  Careful  observation  of  self 
IS  ever  impressing  on  him  a  consciousness  of  what  we 
might  almost  call  an  inborn,  or  at  least  hereditary,  discord 
and  division  in  the  human  mind.  This  intellectual  fact, 
which  is  one  purely  psychological  and  totally  independent 
of  the  diBturbiDg  influences  of  passion  or  disease,  may  in 
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truth  well  carry  um  to  ihe  cooclusion  whicb,  ii)cjepf?cii3n]t] 
of  iu  so  mapy  other  moral  phenomena  sod  htstoncül 
appear  to  point  at.     It  leads  us  on  almost  irresiMibiy  i 


enibEmce  lb  at  ei^posvtioD  of  it  which  has  been  held  m  < 
mon  by  nlmost  every  ancient  people ;  the  dcxrtrine,  Itaiseiy 
ihat  TU  an  at  the  Tery  onset  fell  troni  his  ortgmal  staie  of 
bartiiQtiy  inta  diasension  and  d bunion,  and  haa  smee  msk 
many  degrees  low^r  and  lower  from  the  dignity  which  be* 
longed  to  bim  on  his  Brst  creation.  But  as  tbia  prljnitm 
obociiration  and  degeneracy  went  to  the  inriHisi  mot  cf 
man's  being»  under  it^  inHuence,  not  aniy  hta  relatioai  lo  Ü10 
eEiernal  world,  but  also  in  him^lf,  in  bis  pure  iateirad 
thinking,  feeling,  atid  willing,  all  is  der&ngM«  disoofdaM« 
and  fnignaaatary,  ao  that  very  rarely  indeed  do  the  three 
coHvperate  eÜeciually  in  a  hving  and  endttriiig  bannoey. 
And  it  is  doubtless  becaixse  the  prerailtng  tbeoriea  of  WB 
Imman  mind  overlook  the  fact  of  this  great  change  thas 
they  ftto  so  uUerly  unsatisfactory  afid  generally  ao  tama 
mud  soper^eial.  The  determination,  however,  how  Hf  ihif 
eront  ts  to  be  regarded  as  an  histarieal  het  and  reaia  ob 
authentic  tradition,  is  a  qi>estioD  wfaicli  Baa  beyood  oar 
pneseiit  purpose,  atid  belongs  im^wr  to  a  purely  oriiieal  to- 
VMflgauofi.  The  iianftedi«le  and  tpedfic  aifa  of  phuoMplif 
It  mm^j  10  analyse  aad  clearly  oMevataad  um  p«yehologi- 
Cil  &ei  of  the  discoid  and  diaaeiiaioo  whidi  Mhmls  he- 
IW9Sfi  tho  aevefäl  ftcnlties  ofao«!  and  spirit,  and  to  eshdiit 
It  just  as  it  is»  Havtng  »ecoaiplishod  tys,  it  win  then  pn^ 
mad  to  indicale  llie  poiai  or  pwtioB  ^mm  wliii^  the  wotk 
of  reatoratio«  mwt  he  commaooed»  or  by  wbi^  m  loul 
the  wmy  whioli  lewis  to  it  tnay  be  discoreredi  ibo  psik 
»aiMefy,  of  mara  to  the  ornnl  httrsoiiy  of  tbo  aotü.  la 
oilwr  words,  ttsttttiaiat«  mj^^eg  will  be  m  dbuwot  lbs 
TiMWiis  oC  tiaiftoruig  s  Kviiig  and  perfect  coiiaaoiisaeas,  ani 
of  briiigi^  abooi  a  more  bavniooioiia  eo^OMfvtioo  of  itt 
bkbarto  divided  poweta  and  &c^tiea^  wbatbas  of  add  m 
spirit. 

Now,  ev^n  in  ordinary experiefiee,eertaiii  ptopiciiiiia  eo9- 
hinatioos  of  drettmsiaiices  do  oecar^  wbm  this  Inwvl* 
siiife  and  lattUo  or  beivditafT  diiooird  between  the  < 
staadttig  a»d  the  will«  the  msor  aad  Bmer^  m 
afomMM.  Under  tbdr  inlbeae»  ibe  haMi%  wtdcii'i 
viMrif  vmm  separaso 
otbor»  «re,  1 


dual  Uhus  all  its 


pMlj 
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into  profitable  agreement  and  harmony.  These  rare  occa- 
sions are  furnished  by  extraordinary  energy  of  character, 
unrivaled  artistic  genius,  or  other  high  and  rare  mental 
endowment.  These,  therefore,  form  not  only  so  many  ex- 
perimental proofs  of  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  now 
discordant  elements  and  the  isolated  organs  of  the  inner 
man  to  completeness  of  unity  and  entirety  of  life,  but  also 
furnish  stable  points  from  which  to  start  again,  and  to  carry 
OQ  the  work  of  restoration.  Such  instances,  however,  are 
but  exceptions  from  the  general  course  of  things.  Fortu- 
nate and  rare  exceptions  they  are,  no  doubt,  but  still,  even 
as  such,  they  only  serve  to  establish  more  surely  and  incon- 
testably  the  predominance  of  the  rule,  and  the  universal  fact 
of  the  internal  strife  among  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
Not  unnecessarily  to  distract  your  attention  at  the  very 
outset,  I  shall  for  the  present  omit  to  consider  many  sub- 
ordinate and  derivative,  but  applied  and  complex  faculties 
of  our  mind  and  soul,  such  as  memory,  the  external  senses, 
the  various  instincts,  and  the  conscience.  Restricting, 
therefore,  myself  immediately  to  these  four  principal 
powers — understanding  and  will,  with  reason  and  fancy, 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  four  poles  of  the  internal  world, 
or  as  the  quarters  of  the  human  consciousness,  I  shall  con- 
sider generally  the  opposition  which  displays  itself  between 
these  elementary  powers  of  man's  mind.  This  fact  is  so 
universally  recognized,  and  so  generally  predominant,  that 
it  displays  itself  even  in  the  experience  and  incidents  of 
every-day  life.  To  what  amounts  the  opinion  so  commonly 
expressed  of  many  men,  nay  even  the  greater  part  of  dis- 
tinguished characters,  "  that  their  judgment  and  will  are 
not  in  unison  V*  "  What  extensive  learning  and  compre- 
hensive views  does  he  not  possess,*'  is  said  of  one  man ; 
"  what  acuteness,  excellent  judgment !  What  might  he 
not  accomplish  if  he  had  but  the  will ;  but  he  is  so  change- 
ful, you  can  never  depend  upon  him,  so  inactive,  so  void 
of  energy  of  character,  that  he  does  not  himself  know  rightly 
what  he  wishes."  Now  in  such  passing  estimates  of  men, 
it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  passions,  or  of 
passionate  transgressions  of  the  moral  law,  that  come  in 
question,  but  rather  some  internal  defect  and  weakness. 
"  He  has  the  best  will,"  is  said  of  another,  "  is  always  active, 
capable  of  any  sacrifice  and  devotion,  and  of  a  firm  and 
nndaonted  resolution ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  so  narrow- 
mindedy  so  unbending  and  short-sighted,  and  possessed  by 
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soefa  iif^exible  prejudicest  titac  iMitluiig  caq  in  trtisb  W 
tasdo  ci£  tritn,  aatj  erery  eoterpriee  is  sure  to  mt9cmny  iktt 
be  has  any  thing  to  do  wiih.'*  Tb«  dbcord  n  doi  iadeed 
w  every  cue  so  strongly  marked  «tiil  dUtinci,  sfiU  eireiy 
eoe  who  at.  all  obaerres  hts  oim  eouscioiisiM^s  iDay  enÜjf 
detenniiie,  &ud  saii^actorily  answer  the  qiieatioo»  wbttkar 
tfaii  opposittoti  between  the  understandm^  and  the  wül,  or 
at  leait  die  disposicioa  thereto,  m  not  deeply  ^xoA  iad 
rooted  in  our  in  moat  nature,  aod  on  the  whole  ustvemu* 
Whence  else  spnogis  the  bi^b  estimation  id  wblda  MtmS' 
i»e8s  and  consistency  of  character  are  geDeraUy  held«  bat 
firecD  the  &et  that  it  is  a  rare  excepiioti  fbr  will  and  oiidcf» 
standing — the  inward  thotight  and  the  oiitivarid  practiee^ 
to  he  in  perfect  harmony  and  agreemeet  f  And  in  tmib 
ooneialency,  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  whole  IH^  «lead* 
Ibst  uobon  of  idea  and  practice — in  short,»  power — imaHi- 
diitely  enforces  oitr  respect  and  admiration,  even  tlM>qgh 
we  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  motive  and  princk>l«a 
on  which  it  acta,  and  moreover  remark  much  in  the  whole 
line  of  conduct  deseryiug  of  blames  when  measured  by  tba 
highest  Ideal  standard  of  moral  juatice  and  peHectloa. 
How  often  do  we  feel  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  historital 
judgment  and  eat i mate  of  great  and  celebrated  men»  where 
our  admiration  by  no  means  implies  or  carries  with  it  a  fall 
and  perfect  approbation  of  every  trait  in  their  chanicti?r  or 
actiona.  Another  mode  of  view  and  cotnparison  will  perhaps 
serve  to  set  in  a  still  clearer  hght  the  characteristic  ^aatare 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  present  broken  and  dtaoordtlM 
condition,  Man  usually  directs  his  glance  downward  to 
the  bruteSf  in  order^  by  pointing  out  its  dtCerence  from  the 
animal  world,  to  determine  the  peculiar  easerice  of  hf<i  ^wn 
being  and  nature«     In  this   coniparison«  ^*  :  J 

painful  investigation  ^  man  discovers  that  alu  I  *?* 

leal  organization  and  the  principle  of  lifo,  the  bioud-inral,  if 
the  source  of  vital  heat,  is  of  the  same  kind  and  nataiv 
with  that  of  the  brutes,  he  nevertheless  poaseaao»  a  g^äaad 
floul,  vi^hich  they  do  not  enjoy. 

More  instructive  would  it  be,  occasionally  at  leaM«  1^ 
raise  our  contemplation  to  things  above«  By  this  motimd, 
many  characteristic  qualities  of  the  human  mind  migiit  ht 
briery  but  distinctly  set  fi>i*f h  in  »huqier  contraiit  by  een* 
patisou  with  other  created  things,  or,  as  the  poet  ealla  ihiffi 
*^  superior  spirits,  with  whom  we  share  our  knowledg^a^** 
*  S«0  Fhüo«o[iby  of  LÜq,  p.  2ä. 
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Leaving  this  belief  in  the  existence  of  purely  spiritual  be» 
ings,  which  was  common  to  all  nations  of  the  old  world,  to 
rest  on  its  own  deep  foundation,  and  passing  over  the 
doubts  which  might  perhaps  be  raised  against  it,  I  shall 
simply  take  for  the  basis  of  my  comparison  the  general  idea 
of  these  angelic  essences,  such  as  from  the  very  first  it  has 
been  long  and  widely  entertained.  Now,  from  this  point  of 
view  I  should  be  at  least  justified,  were  I  to  point  to  that 
fickleness  and  inconsistency,  or  weakness  and  even  defect 
of  character,  which  I  have  above  mentioned  and  depict- 
ed as  forming  the  ordinary  condition  and  the  specific  diar- 
acteristic  of  man,  which  according  to  our  hypothesis  does 
not  belong,  either  in  the  same  degree  or  at  all,  to  the  pure 
spirits.  With  them  understanding  and  willing  are  alto- 
gether one,  and  every  thought  is  at  the  same  time  also  a 
deed,  every  fact  perfectly  comprehended  and  carried  out, 
with  a  design  perfectly  understood.  Their  activity  is  ever 
one  and  the  same  liviue  and  uninterrupted  operation,  what- 
ever be  its  direction,  m  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  sense. 
And  thus  it  is  that  with  these  spirits  knowing  and  willing 
are  one ;  so  that  a  living  and  effective  intellect  is  even  a 
very  spirit,  and  equally  so  is  a  perfectly  self-conscious  wilL 
But  a  spiritual  being  like  man,  in  whom  intellect  and  will 
are  not  one,  is,  as  contemplated  from  this  point  of  view,  a 
•pint  divided  and  distracted,  and  one  that  has  fallen  into 
disunion  with  itself,  which  only  by  means  of  a  new  and 
higher  aspiration  can  be  again  raised  to  its  full  energy  and 
livine  unity. 

Still  more  obvious,  and  even  more  striking  than  the  gen- 
eral and  universally  prevailing  discord  between  the  under- 
standing and  the  will,  is  the  opposition  and  division  which 
holds  both  the  fundamental  faculties  or  opposite  poles  of 
the  inner  world  of  consciousness,  namely,  between  reason 
and  fancy«  The  fancy  is  the  fertile,  and,  properly  speaking, 
the  inventive  and  creative  faculty  of  man ;  but  she  is  blind, 
and  subject  to  many,  or  rather,  we  must  say,  innumerable 
delusions.  This  is  not  the  case  indeed,  at  least  not  in  the 
same  degree  and  manner,  with  the  reason,  as  the  faculty 
of  calm  prudence  in  man — the  internal  standard  of  the  mor- 
al equilibrium  of  his  nature.  Still,  actually  to  produce, 
truly  to  bring  forth  or  to  create,  is,  with  all  its  reasoning, 
Qtteriy  bevond  its  power ;  and  if  at  times,  as  is  the  caM 
wiUi  the  &lse  philosophy  and  mere  dialectical  thinking,  it 
does  maka  the  «ttenpt,  it  gives  biith  to  naught  bat  hfislofs 
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abortions  and  mere  tliaugbt-created  pliaotoms  of  i 
nolhingtiesi.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  track  thi»  op- 
p  PS  in  on  betv^een  reason  and  fancy  farther^  and  to  follow  li 
into  the  great  arena  of  public  lite,  or  to  prü%*e  by  m  length- 
ened discussion  thattbe  men  endowed  with  tbo  best  reason- 
ing powers  are  not  at  the  same  time  or  especimlly  endowed 
with  the  fire  of  genius,  or  that  the  moüt  a^stheUcal  and  ui* 
tislic  natures  are  not  ah%^ys  the  most  logical*  True  i?e- 
nius,  bowever,  fonns  a  rare  exception  to  this  rule,  bt'cauft^ 
in  him  the  facuUies  of  soul  and  spirit,  wbieh  aru  usually 
found  isolated  and  opposed,  are  happily  unilod  and  eflfi*ct- 
ually  co-operate  in  an  harmonious  unison.  In  other  wotd% 
we  have  in  such  a  case  a  union  of  the  creative  fancy, 
which  in  the  productions  of  genius  is  the  most  essen ual 
point,  and  the  acute,  discerning  sagacity,  as  also  the  dia* 
tinctness  of  sensible  shape  and  order,  which  can  not  be  ah* 
sent  from  any  real  production  of  art.  And  yeU  for  all 
thisi  the  understanding  of  the  artist  is  something  quite  dÜK 
tinct  from  practical  reason  and  logical  aculenesSp  Thert 
IS,  moreover,  anotlier  state,  or,  rather,  quality  of  the  sou!, 
wherein  the  else  divided  reason  and  fancy  are  inttmateiy 
associated  and  entirely  reunited.  This  is  a  natural,  pure 
affection,  and  the  very  faculty  of  love,  which  is  itself  th« 
soul  and  the  peculiar  essence  of  roan's  spiritual  souL  For 
example,  a  mother's  love  for  her  child,  which  is  the  deep« 
est  and  strongest  of  tho  natural  a^ections  ;  no  one  can  call 
this  love  irrational,  although  it  must  be  judged  by  sa  en* 
tirely  different  standard  from  the  reason.  At  least  it  dti«» 
not  arise  from  any  carefully- weighed  process  of  the  reason, 
for  it  IS  over  it  that  it  gains  its  greatest  triumphs«  In  lor« 
both  halves  of  the  soul  are  united.  For,  taken  sepajrateljr 
and  apart,  reason  is  only  one  half  of  the  sciul«  and  fancy  the 
other.  In  love  alone  do  both  concur,  and  the  soul  is  ie« 
present  totally  and  perfectly.  In  it  both  halves,  wbcb 
otherwise  are  ever  apart,  being  again  united,  restop»  t 
perfect  state  of  the  consciousness. 

And  in  the  same  manner  there  is  also  a  means  of  rcuaioQ 
for  the  underslanding  and  the  wilL  And  that,  tnt\  is  i 
pure,  strong,  and  morally  regulated  love.  Whenevt:»  :  ; 
coeding  from  the  vei'y  depths  of  man's  being,  it  h&s  bt 
as  it  were,  a  second  nature,  and  having  reeeived  a  lugfttT 
and  divLner  consecration,  it  forms  the  still  ao«!  loviiiblih 
but  ruling  soul  of  life,  then  is  it  tlie  be«t  and  sarMt  im' 
fer  attaining  to  the  reconciUatiaa  of  the  otherwiM 
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ate  and  deeply-rooted  discord  between  the  intellect  and 
the  will.  By  such  a  love  the  inmost  man  may  be  restored 
to  peace  and  harmony  with  itself,  and  the  otherwise  dis- 
tracted consciousness,  regaining  a  full  and  perfect  unity,  is 
enabled  to  exercise  its  best  and  highest  energies. 

The  following  are  briefly  the  results  of  this  our  first 
psychological  sketch,  so  far  forth  as  they  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  and  object  before  us.  The  ordinary  state 
of  the  human  mind,  such  as,  in  its  present  condition,  it  ex- 
hibits itself  to  our  internal  apperceptions,  is  one  of  fourfold 
discord  and  distraction.  Or,  rather,  if  we  may  so  speak,  it 
is  a  quadruply  divided  consciousness,  as  being  a  prey  to 
the  double  contrariety  between  the  understanding  and  the 
will,  and  between  reason  and  fancy.  But  the  mind,  when 
restored  to  its  full  and  living  perfection,  is  threefold,  or,  if 
the  expression  be  here  allowable,  it  is  a  triune  conscious- 
ness— the  soul  restored  to  unity  in  love^the  mind  or  spirit 
requickened  by  the  energy  of  a  consistent  life,  and,  lastly, 
the  internal  sense  for  all  that  is  highest  and  divine— which 
third  member,  as  the  external  medium  and  the  ministering 
instrument  of  the  other  two,  can  not  interfere  with  or  dis- 
turb their  profound  harmony.  Now,  the  return  from  the 
mind,  checked  and  limited  in  its  operation  by  its  existing 
divisions  and  discord,  into  a  living  triple  or  triune  conscious- 
ness, is  the  very  beginning  of  a  truly  vital  philosophy,  and, 
indeed,  of  a  renovated  and  enhanced  vitality. 
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When  man  ig  considered  relatively  to  his  extemal 
ence  in  the  sensible  world  und  nature,  to  which  by  hts 
he  beloDgs  and  forma  a  coD^tituenl  part,  then  the  \h 
eleoients  of  wbichj  as  regarded  from  thiä  point  of  Tienv 
hm  whole  being  or  eesence  appear»  to  consist,  ara  body 
souli  and  spirit.     Now,  not  even  from  these  are  schism  üud 
conflict  excluded.     There  b  little  or  no  hmnaony  beiweoa 
the  higher  and  spiritual  priüciple  of  the  iiuier  niao  and 
outer  world  to  which  properly  his  sensuous  faculty  helm. 
The  natural  wants  and  tne  organic  laws  of  our  corpon 
life  are  at  issue  with  the  moral  law  of  the  inward  A 
— with  the  exalted  requisitions  of  the  soaring  thoiij^ 
the  profound  desire  of  the  pure  spirit-     Tho  strugL 
tween  these  two  distinct  laws  or  ordinances  of  life, 
higher  and  the  lower,  formsj  perhaps,  the  chief  probl 
which  in  his  moi-al  destination  on  earth  raan  has  to  sqI 
At  least  it  constitutes  the  Erst  beginning  and  step  ther^ 
No  doubt,  the  external  ^ame  of  the  human  body,  with 
wonderful  organization,  presents  in  the  prime  of  its  dcvel 
ment  the  corporeal  image  of  a  more  exalted  and  m^ 
spiritual  beauty»     In  its  highest  and  happiest  expansioi 
in  its  noblest  forms — in  many  a  bright  gleam,  for  insimn 
of  animated  expression  on  the  couxilenance  of  youLh — i 
read  the  graceful  reflection  of  a  more  than  earthly  Iot^ 
ness.     The  stamp  of  man*s  heavenly  origin  is  not  qui 
extinct  or  completely  defaced  even  in  his  frame.     But 
the  other  hand,  it  is  exposed  and  subject  to  innumervhl 
injuries,  sufferings,  diseases,  and  corruptions ;   so  that  w# 
ieel  at  once  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's  words,  in  caJl' 
the  "  body  of  this  death/'     Added»  then,  to  the  oth*  - 
elements  of  man's  being,  spirit  and  soul,  the  orgmoic  btHljf 
forms  the  third  constittietit,  id  which,  however,  m  eoniaiih 
ed  the  ground  and  occasion  of  conflict  and  f^irile«     In 
irmer  man,  indeed,  taken  by  itself^  and  in  soul  and  ^i 
m  the  two  constituents  of  his  higher  life,  there  ts  Itivo!' 
no  absolute  element  of  discord*     No  doubt  even  here  tij 
harmony  is  liable  to  many  disturbances,  and  perfect  unw»t 
perhaps,  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  but  ^Jl  the  dlldorf 
haa  not  its  ground  in  ihe  essential  constitution  of  the«e  tiw 
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principles  of  soul  and  spirit.  The  contrariety  between 
reason  and  fancy,  understanding  and  will,  though  existing 
in  the  fourfold  consciousness  of  man  in  its  present  state, 
prevails  not  there  by  any  law  of  necessity.  It  is  not  a 
result  of  their  essential  constitution.  Simply,  the  spirit  is 
the  more  active  faculty  of  the  whole  higher  principle  and 
of  its  internal  life,  the  soul  the  more  passive  one.  I  have 
designedly  employed  the  expression  the  more  active,  and 
the  more  passive,  while  thus  speaking  of  soul  and  of  spirit ; 
for  perfectly  passive,  and  entirely  devoid  of  liberty,  the 
feeling  and  loving  Soul  is  not,  as  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  spirit  perfectly  active  and  independent.  The 
latter  stands  in  need  of  the  fellowship  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  life-giving  feeling  to  kindle  and  to  expand  it.  To  a 
certain  degi-ee,  both  spirit  and  soul,  or  at  least  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  one  or  the  other,  are  dependent  on  the  or« 
ganization  and  organic  differences  of  sex.  In  general,  we 
may  at  least  assert  and  admit  this  much :  that,  viz.,  spirit 
or  thought  predominates  in  man,  but  spirit  or  soul  in  the 
female  sex.  But  even  here  (so  incalculably  great  is  the 
diversity  of  human  character  and  disposition,  so  various 
are  the  methods  and  forms  of  education  and  moral  culture) 
many  exceptions,  either  by  way  of  complication  or  devia- 
tion from  the  original  simple  relation,  are  found  to  subsist. 
In  no  case,  moreover,  can  this  preponderance  of  the  reign- 
ing element  be  taken  or  understood  as  a  total  isolation  or 
severance  from  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  man- 
ifold transitions  and  fusions  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  soul 
and  spirit.  In  the  same  way  that  there  are  peculiar  modes 
of  thought,  a  special  kind  of  intellect,  which,  by  a  happy 
divination,  goes  infallibly  to  the  point  and  the  truth,  and  is 
entirely  the  judgment  of  feeling — the  issue,  in  short,  of  the 
feeling  soul ;  so,  too,  there  are  many  impressions  on  the 
feelings  (an  ardent  love,  for  instance,  ana  a  purely  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm),  which  take  their  origin  immediately  out 
of  some  thought,  or  generally  from  the  understanding.  And, 
in  fact,  the  very  separation  of  the  two  generally  does  but 
lead  to  their  more  intimate  union,  and  furnish  a  new  bond 
of  unity.  Thought  and  feeling  stand  reciprocally  in  need 
of  each  other.  As  thought  gains  new  life  and  animation 
from  the  rich  feeling,  with  its  facile,  tender,  and  profound 
emotions,  deriving  therefrom  its  vital  nourishment  and 
•ostenance,  even  so  the  feelings  are  not  unfrequently  first 
awakened,  and  very  often  strengthened  and  elevated,  by 
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ibe  lo^  flight  oi  Übought  va  its  bold  and  searcHuff  in 
gatioQi.     It  is  even  this  that  constitutes,  in  part  at  leiM,  1 
attraction  of  social  intercourse,  the  charm  of  love,  mud  ihm  ' 
bappinea^  of  a  weil-assorted  unionp  which  does  but  becoino 
more  close  by  years — ^tbe  one  party  finding  in  the  other  tb« 
intellectual  or  (if  the  terra  be  preferred)  the  psychologietl 
complenient  of  his  own  being  and  character. 

But  now  a  Himilar  complement  for  the  void  and  deficteTSCi 

which,  even  tn  the  most  favored  dispositions,  enjoying 

highest  advantages  of  leatning  and  culture}  still  remj 

in  man's  consciouane^  and  internal  existence,  mny  be  i 

in  yet  another  wise,  and  by  a  far  superior  method* 

dftyt  &>r  instance,  seek  this  consummation  of  our  nature  ' 

that  Being  who  contains  in  Himself  the  fullness  of  all  migll 

and  of  all  existence^ — ^of  all  life  and  of  all  love     and  out  < 

"whom  both  soul  and  spirit  proceed  and  take  their  begid 

mng.    Now,  if  we  should  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  heave 

ly  state  of  supreme  felicity»  such,  at  least,  as  in  forecastifi 

bope  we  may  suppose  it  to  be,  and  indeed  are  justified  in 

doings  then  we  may  doubtless  think  of  it  aft  such  that  m  I 

both  soul  and  spirit,  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  eternal  love,  w3 

rest  perfectly  satisfied.     Or  rather,  in  a  living  comtnanio 

of  thought  and  feeling,  they  will  roost  intimately  sympatbix«! 

in  this  ineffable  majesty,  being  absorbed  in  the  never-imif 

ing  stream  of  the  infinite  plenitude  of  divinity.     In  Lh| 

state  of  bliss,  the  body  will  be  dissolved  and  no  longer  i 

istenL     At  least  transfigured  and  changed,  it  wiU  remn 

nothing  more  than  the  pure^  luminous  veil  \IjichikulU] 

the  iraraortal  soul  and  the  spirit,  now  totally  and  freel] 

emancipated.     For  it  will  no  longer  be  possible»  with 

propriety,  to  think  of  the  body  as  separate  and  distin 

from  the  soul  and  spirit,  as  in  tnith  and  fund  amen  tally  I 

will  not  be  separate  from  them.     Now,  for  this   blbtfa 

slate  of  perfect  union  with  the  supreme  essenee,  no  Ic 

than  for  those  single  and  rare  moments  of  mental  rav' 

ment,  during  which,  even  in  this  earthly  life^  man 

sionally*  though  transiently,  does,  by  vivid  thought, 

part  himself  to  such  a  state,  the  third  element,  which  i 

connecting  link  must  accrue  to  these  two    fundameiiti 

energies  of  man's  inward  being  and  existence,  in  ordrr 

eomplete  and  perfect  it,  is  Gad  Himself,     For  it  is  ' 

even  as  in  the  external  world  of  sense ;  there  mixtt  be  i 

third  elonient.     There,  however,  it  ts  the  body,  whic^,  I 

fto  leis  e^isential  than  the  other  two,  completea  lk» 
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ence  of  the  total  man.  Merely  psychologically  regarded, 
and  when  we  adhere  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  given 
sphere  of  the  internal  consciousness,  the  triple  principle  of 
man's  being  is  neither  God,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  m  the 
higher  blissful  state,  nor  even  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  in 
this  material  world,  but  simply  spirit,  soul,  and  sense. 
These  are  the  three  elements  of  the  mind,  which  as  such 
immediately  concern  us  at  present,  and  form  the  essential 
basis  of  the  following  considerations. 

Much  is  there  that  attaches  itself  to  this  principle,  or  fol- 
lows from  it.  It  would  consequently  only  lead  to  confusion 
were  we  at  present  to  take  a  full  survey  of  all  these  cog- 
nate matters  and  consequences,  and  lay  them  before  you 
at  the  outset.  Many  of  them  will  arise  much  more  natu- 
rally afterward.  Even  the  treating,  and  the  elucidation,  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  senses,  as  the  thii'd  element  of 
the  human  mind,  stands  to  the  other  two,  and  the  place 
which  it  holds  among  them,  will  hereafler  come  more  ap- 
propriately before  us.  And  this  is  especially  true  of  a 
question  which,  however,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
matter  before  us — the  question,  viz.,  whether  or  not  some 
particular  acuity,  either  of  soul  or  spirit,  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  internal  sense,  a  moral  instinct,  or  an  immediate 
perception  and  intuition  of  the  highest  and  best.  And, 
connected  with  this  inquiry,  is  the  remark,  that  even  in  the 
usual  outward  senses  there  lies  a  spark  of  higher  spiritual 
perception — such,  for  instance,  as  the  artistic  eye  for  beau- 
ty of  form  and  color,  and  for  grace  of  motion,  or  the  musi- 
cal ear  for  lovely  sounds  and  measures ;  so  that  even  die 
senses  are  not  so  purely  corporeal,  so  totally  material  and 
grossly  sensuous,  as  at  the  nrst  glance  they  appear.  But 
there  is  another  topic  which  here  enforces  itself  on  our 
coiKiideration,  and  which,  for  the  correct  apprehension 
of  the  whole  matter,  is  even  still  more  important  than  that 
of  the  relation  which  sense  holds  to  the  other  two  elements 
of  man's  consciousness.  And  this  is  to  determine  whether 
these  two,  soul  and  spirit,  are  really  different,  or  whether 
it  be  not  probable  that,  as  the  active  and  the  passive  pow- 
ers and  aspects  of  a  higher  principle  in  man,  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  one  and  the  same,  and  consequently  ought  not, 
in  thought  even,  to  be  unduly  separated  and  distinguished. 
But  however  this  question  is  to  be  answered,  even  though 
in  man  they  be  really  and  necessarrily  united,  still  a  rela« 
five  distinctioD  of  them  is  justified  by  that  preponderance 
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of  one  or  ihe  other  wbich  manifests  itself  ai  dtfferinl  i 

aud  ia  different  relations  of  life.  But  a  weighty  rcaMn»  e*.* 
iBls  for  supposing  that  thej  are  essontialJy  two  eleniofila. 
A  fair  presumption  that,  after  aUp  soul  ana  spirit  are  pot 
perhaps  one  and  the  same  under  two  ecTeral  sets,  art& 
fi'om  a  compaiison  of  man  with  other  created  sptrits^  if  on 
It  be  aVlowcd  us  to  make  a  further  application  of  a  pa 
whichj  on  a  certain  hypottesis^  we  have  already  ha^i 
FoFj  however  prt^bleniattcal  at  most  the  results  of  5 
comparisons  may  appear^  still  in  such  cases  as  the  pro^ent 
they  are  often  very  usefuh  They  tend,  at  least,  to  give  a 
sharp  and  precise  delei-tnination  of  the  peculiar  and  chnrac- 
teristic  features  of  man*s  consciousness.  Now,  the  fri?e  aod 
pure  spirits  far  surpass  man  in  energy  of  will — ^in  actttliy 
and  power^ — and,  secondly,  in  rapidity  and  clearness  of  op- 
prehension,  possessing  as  they  do  an  intellect  immediately 
intuitive.  In  these  properties,  as  contrasted  with  the  muta- 
bility and  weakness  of  man^s  vacUlaEing  w411,  the  alowime 
of  his  groping  and  erring  intellect,  the  angels  haTe  pmidf 
the  advantage  of  man.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  die  liaiDifl 
Ddind  or  spiHt  possesses  in  its  peculiar  creative  fertilky 
vast  prerogative,  which  can  not — not,  at  least,  in  iJie  »an 
degree — he  ascribed  even  to  the  pure  creatures  of  lig 
And,  in  truth,  it  is  on  the  soul,  which  is  not  merely  reca 
tive  or  sentient,  but  also  inwardly  productive,  lovingly  < 
ative^  and  aver  giving  new  forms  and  shapes  to  the  old  a 
eommonj  that  the  creative  faculty  of  inTentjon,  »&  i}iscilK(- 
ive  of  man,  ultimately  rests.  At  least,  it  forms  the  jnu 
fmindation  and  root  out  of  which  it  springs  and  lii 
Fancy,  indeed,  with  its  external  shape  and  vtstbl« 
festion  in  art,  is  only  one  portion  of  it.  But  still  th«  1 
part  also  of  the  soul,  viz,,  the  reason,  when  directed  in 
right  end,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  within  its  natural  lu 
Its,  is  a  faculty  of  endless  hitellectual  devekiptnoni,  intif] 
advance,  and  perfect lonment.  And,  in  truth,  the  positi^ 
ia  by  no  means  new,  that  perfeetibiUty  or  the  fnculty  of  im 
]ees  improvement  (which,  however,  is  associated  with  _ 
equally  great  and  no  less  inßnitc  faculty  of  deterioratiODji 
ia  the  essential  and  wholly  peeuHar  prerogntiv©  of  bmh 
It  10  his  characteristic  property«  With  regard  10  th#  oilier 
Qspeclor  portion  of  the  same  property,  the  proiluirtiv«  fancy 
namely,  and  its  creative  productiona,  a  similar  view  to«cf 
own — and,  indeed,  under  the  same  parallel  and  hypothM 
— is  expresaed  in  the  poei*a  assertion  already  quotod-^ 
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'*  Thy  knowledge  thou  »harest  with  «apehor  spirits ; 
Art,  oh  man !  thou  hast  alone."* 

Only  the  term  "  art"  must  here  be  understooci  in  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  signification,  so  as  to  take  in  language. 
Or,  rather,  language  itself  is  the  general,  all-embracing  art 
of  man.  For  nowhere  does  art  evince  its  peculiar,  inter- 
nal, and  intellectual  fertility,  its  creative  &culty  of  invention, 
80  striking  as  in  this  wonderful  structure  of  human  lan- 
guage, with  its  many  compartments.  Man,  we  might  well 
say,  in  general  terms,  is  a  production  of  nature  that  has  at- 
tained to  the  perfection  of  language.  In  other  words,  he 
is  a  spirit  to  whom,  before  all  other  creatures,  the  word  ex- 
planatory and  declaratory,  the  guiding,  the  communicative, 
and  even  the  commanding  word,  is  lent,  imparted,  com- 
mitted, or  conveyed,  and  even  therein  consists  his  original, 
marvelous,  and  high  dignity,  so  far  surpassing  the  ordinary 
standard  of  creation. 

On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  only  natural  and  consis- 
tent, f.  e,,  agreeable  to  man's  nature  and  dignity,  that  the 
comparative  juxtaposition  and  parallel  which  is  to  lead  to  a 
more  correct  characterization  of  the  human  mind,  with  its 
peculiar  faculties  and  properties,  should,  as  I  said,  be  di- 
rected upward,  rather  than,  as  is  usually  done,  downward 
to  the  brutes,  and  to  the  animal  consciousness,  if,  indeed, 
we  may  justly  ascribe  such  to  them.  Now,  in  this  method 
of  comparison  I  would  go  a  step  farther,  for  by  so  doing 
I  hope  to  promote  the  more  perfect  understanding  of  the 
whole,  and  also  to  arrive  at  a  correct  and  accurate  notioi^ 
of  the  several  faculties  of  man's  spirit  and  of  the  powers  of 
bis  soul.  Which,  then,  of  man's  faculties  or  powers  may 
be  rightly  attributed  to  the  Deity,  and  which  not  1  To  an- 
swer this  question,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  any  very  difficult  and  abstruse  investigations,  such  as 
would  neither  be  very  apposite  to  this  place,  and  perhaps 
(to  speak  generally)  would  be  absolutely  without  and  be- 
yona  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  throughout  to  take  for  granted 
what,  according  to  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind,  is 
generally  admitted,  and  which  is  even  as  generally  intelli- 

fible,  as  it  is  easy  of  apprehension  and  clear.     But  when 
thus  without  hesitation  take  for  granted  a  universal  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  divine  principle,  notwithstanding 

*  See  oootatioii  iram  the  **  Die  Kunstlehre**  of  Schiller,  *'  Philosophy  of 
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the  doubt  which  id  ihe  human  mind  a|vringg  ap  agsliiM  iQ 
elä«f  HO  also  agaiusi:  the  highest  object  of  Imith,  I  do  to 
with  a  deHberate  view  and  purpose^  For  I  sbslt  re»erre 
ibd  so^utioti  uf  ibis  grave  problem  to  a  later  period  of  my 
•ketch  and  exposition  of  the  thinking  consciousnes!»  ätid  cif 
m  true  living  science.  It  is  there,  in  truths  that  k  will  find 
moät  natural  and  appropriate  place.  Her«^  hnwerert 
the  purposes  of  our  intended  compariBonf  which,  as  tlie 
stance  itself  will  prove,  is  likely  to  be  highly  mstructiir«, 
wilt  be  au.£cient  if  I  coofine  myself  to  a  single  remark. 
The  little  that  we  know  or  can  with  certainty  predicate  of 
Qod  may  be  comprised  almost  in  the  few  words,  **  God 
is  a  spirit/'  It  b  by  virtue  of  thb  propoäiüon  that 
ciiba  to  Him  an  omniscient  intellect  and  an  al)*mighl 
Both  these  attributes  or  powers  of  God,  are,  it  is 
dent,  in  tlie  most  perfect  harmony,  and  can  scarce! j 
separated  from  one  another;  whereas  in  man  tbej 
frequently  widely  divergent,  at  times  even  bostilely  opj 
each  other^  and  at  best  do  but  check  and  limit  their 
al  action,  Here,  however,  arises  the  question  wliei 
flirict  propriety  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  to  the 
any  of  the  other  mental  faculties  and  powers  which  man 
conscious  of,  though  on  a  greater  and  dißerent  scale,  a^id 
a  very  extended  sense  I 

Now,  In  the  creative  energy  of  God,  there  is,  ia 
comprised  the  plenitude  o£  all  fertility,  and,  if  it  be 
able  so  to  speak,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  all  inv 

But  SÜ11,  as  every  one  must  at  once  feel,  a  proJi 
faculty  of  imagination  and  a  creative  fancy  can  not  i>ii 
account  be  ascribed  to  Him ;  for,  were  we  to  do  to, 
should  step  at  once  into  the  domain  of  mythology  with 
fabulous  gods*  And  even  as  little,  in  stricl  propriety 
ace  urn  cy  of  language,  car;  we  attribute  to  Qod  the 
of  reason,  which,  in  man,  is  the  opposite  of  fancy»  KeascV' 
is  the  connecting,  infening,  discursive  faculty  of  thought. 
But  all  this,  with  it^  graduated  ^nes  of  ideas  or  caiie«p- 
tions,  is  not  applicable  to  ihe  Deity,  for  in  Him  all  ttiiitf 
be  thought  of  as  standing  at  once  and  immediately  hefoft 
the  divine  mind,  or^  rather,  as  directly  emanatiog  fieo 
Him.  Consequently,  in  a  atrici  sense,  and  folio wio^g  a 
rigorous  precision  of  a  thoroughly  correct  deai^iaxio«,  «>t 
may  indeed  ascribe  to  God  an  immediately  cognixAiU  Mhä 
intuitive  understanding,  but  not  reason ;  since,  by  thu 
laniif  ft  ia  only  by  a  yioleni  abase  of  language  mnd  a  tout 
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cjonveraion  of  ideas  that  a  faculty  of  intellectual  intuition 
can  be  understood.  One  kind  alone,  or  branch  of  reason, 
is  immediately  intuitive ;  and  that  is  the  conscience,  or  the 
moral  instinct,  for  the  appreciation  of  whatever  is  good  or 
evil,  right  or  wrong.  This  might  not  inaptly  be  called  an 
applied  reason ;  viz.,  a  reason  applied  to  the  will  and  to  its 
inmost  motives,  and  to  its  just  commencing,  still  inchoate 
determinations,  out  of  which  external  actions  ultimately 
issue.  But  even  because  conscience  is  an  immediate  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong,  a  moral  instinct  for  good  and 
evil,  and,  consequently,  in  form,  wholly  distinct  from  that 
function  of  reason  which  infers  and  deduces  consequences, 
I  am  indisposed  to  give  it  such  a  name,  and  would  rather 
regard  it  as  a  peculiar  faculty  of  soul  or  heart,  subsisting 
by  itself,  and  intermediate  between  will  and  reason.  In 
any  case,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  observe  how  highly 
inappropriate  it  would  be  to  designate  by  this  name  that 
warning  or  punitive  judicial  vision  with  which  God  looks 
through  and  penetrates  the  inmost  heart,  even  though  we 
must  seek  here  the  root  and  origin  of  the  lucid  oracles 
and  simple  revelations  of  the  human  conscience.  As  a 
property,  however,  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  those  beings 
who,  like  man,  behold  the  law  of  God  far  above  them,  but 
by  no  means  to  that  Being  who  is  Himself  the  sum  and 
source  of  all  moral  laws.  But  let  us  now  revert  to  our 
first  question  of  the  predication  of  reason  to  the  Deity. 
If,  in  our  present  reigning  systems,  and  especially  in  the 
latest  German  philosophy,  reason  is,  notwithstanding, 
ascribed  to  Him,  or,  rather,  the  eternal,  unconditional, 
and  absolute  reason  is  itself  called  God,  and  rationality 
is  made  to  bo  His  essence ;  this  is  but  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  predominantly  pantheistic  tendency 
of  these  systems,  in  which  the  Deity  is  identified  with 
the  mundane  All,  and  resolved  into  the  universal  essence. 
For,  inasmuch  as  it  was  felt  that  it  could  not  be  merely 
the  all-producing  and  all-absorbing — the  all-bearing,  infi- 
nite, vital  power  of  the  heathen  systems  of  nature — and, 
since  a  more  scientific  designation  was  required,  nothing 
remained  for  the  totally  abstract  designation  of  the  on© 
All,  but  the  name  of  that  faculty  which  even  in  the  human 
mind  forms  the  principle  of  unity. 

No  doubt,  in  the  preceding  centuries,  one  or  two  great 
teachers  have  employed  very  similar,  if  not  identical  ex- 
pressions, in  reference  ^  the  Deity ;  still  this,  to  my  mind» 
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appears  an  exceptioti  from  the  p'eneful  rule,  to  Ise  ox* 
plained  atid  jafld6ed  onlj^  by  iodiTidutil  terminology  tn 
points  of  riew^  And,  &t  any  ralQ«  it  is  mucb  safer 
Ibtlow  the  ancient  usage  on  this  pmnt,  Accorclniglj* 
have  made  it  a  law  ficrupulously  to  observe  it  tbri^ugli 
out,  Bui  if  people  will  at  once  subvert  lb©  ancient  roo^a 
of  gpeech»  and  cumpletely  iiitercbauge  and  confii&c  tbc 
dinary  significatiou  of  the  terros  reason  and  under^t 
then  all  must  naturally  tum  on  the  tbing  itself  and 
temal  thougbts  and  the  proper  meaning  which  Uee  a£  I 
bottom  of  them.  And  tlien,  by  a  due  coDaideraiipn 
tboaet  a  mutual  understanding  may  perhaps  be  eventually 
arrived  ati  notwitbstanding  the  different  modes  of  speeeZi 
With  most  of  the  wi-iters  and  philosophers  of  the  praiwnl 
day  this,  perbaps^  is*  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for-  Tbe  gi^re 
qucstiotu  however,  here  (and  which,  a^  it  lie«  at  the  bottotü, 
must  ulliTnately  decide  on  ihm  difiereoce  of  phr 
is  this — whether  pbiIo»opby  in  general  is,  according  | 
rationabstic  way  of  thmking,  a  mere  philosophy  of  i 
or  a  higher  philosophy  of  the  spirit  and  of  apiriiuml  rero 
tion,  or,  indeed »  of  a  divine  experience. 

Further,  %vhenever,  in  the  olden  phraseology,  tbort  m 
ascribed  to  the  Deity,  memory  ana  even  de^irea,  not 
§ay  impulses,  which,  viewed  nearly  in  the  same  light 
man's  appetites  and  passions,  are  designated  by  the  i 
terms,  all  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  wa^  as  lb  _ 
expressions  concerning  His  all-seeing  eye.  His  ear,  und 
His  mighty  arm.  They  are  merely  figurative  and  ^ 
bolical  phrases.  In  tbe  use  of  them  there  is  no  prefe 
to  scientific  accuracy,  with  which  understanding 
are  universally  and  actually  ascribed  to  Him.  Thejf  \ 
devoid  even  of  that  apparent  probability  which  gives  i 
to  the  question,  whether  imagination  and  reason  can,  wi4 
the  aame  propriety  as  the  former  two,  be  attributed 
Him,  With  as  little  tnitb  can  a  soul  be  ascribed  to  Hii 
For  this  is,  exclusively,  a  passive  faculty ;  whereas,  in  i 
all  is  energy  and  activity.  The  expression,  how^erer,  of  i 
Boul  of  God,  is  found,  by  way  of  exception  from  the  | 
usage,  in  a  few  among  ancient  writers. 

A  more  correct  mode  of  indicating  what  is  m« 
this  term  would  be  to  say  that  God  is  love,  and  thi 
IS  even  His  essence»    Or  the  same  idea  would  be  wefl 
¥eyed  by  speakingi  under  the  form  of  a  liviog  forci» 
property,  of  God's  fatherly  heart  as  the  center  of  iTis  1 
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ing,  of  HiB  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  and  of  the  infi- 
nite love  which  results  from  the  two.  No  doubt  even  this 
expression  of  God's  fatherly  heart  is  merely  figurative  and 
symbolical.  Still  it  is  on6  of  high  significance,  and,  as 
such,  it  is  not  a  mere  figure  without  noeaning.  For,  the 
higher  and  profouuder  spiritual  philosophy,  from  Plato 
down  to  Leibnitz,  has  ever  purposely  employed  such  sym- 
bols and  figures  to  indicate  that  which  properly  is  inex- 
pressible. In  fact,  it  has  always  preferred  them  to  the 
abstract  notions  employed  by  the  rationalizing  systems 
of  our  own  lifeless  metaphysics  of  naught,  which,  as  they 
are  void  in  themselves,  so  do  they  in  reality  say  nothing. 

Thus,  then,  has  the  very  first  step  in  this  comparative 
psychology  carried  us,  at  once,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  what 
IS  knowable  by  man.  Still  it  has  tended,  in  passing,  to 
place  in  an  eminently  distinct  light  many  important  mat- 
ters and  essential  properties  and  faculties  which  belong  to 
our  present  sphere  of  psychological  inquiry.  It  is  now, 
however,  necessary  for  me  to  turn  my  regards  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started.  In  order  to  commence  our 
philosophy  of  life  with  the  center  of  life  and  of  man's 
whole  consciousness,  we  set  out  from  a  psychological  fact, 
which  immediately  impresses  itself  on  the  awakenir^g  con- 
sciousness. This  fact  is  the  perception  of  the  discord 
which  reigns  in  our  entire  self,  and  especially  of  the  deep- 
rooted  dissension  which,  in  their  usual  state,  divides  the 
four  principal  faculties  of  the  consciousness,  according  to 
the  twofold  contrariety  of  understanding  and  will,  and  of 
reason  and  fancy.  I  will  here  merely  add  the  remark, 
that  further  still,  another  essential  property  of  man,  and  a 
state  equally  characteristic  and  peculiar  to  him,  is  closely 
associated  with,  and,  indeed,  is  grounded  in  this  internal 
discord,  viz.,  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  state  of 
doubt.  Now,  this  freedom  of  will  which  belongs  to  man 
is  very  different  from  the  freedom  of  God,  or  even  fi-om 
that  of  the  pure  spirits  who  were  first  created.  The 
notion  of  firee  will,  however,  is  so  deeply  and  firmly 
grounded  in  our  inmost  feelings,  that  man's  universal 
conviction  of  it  can  never  be  wholly  undermined  by  any 
doubts  of  the  reason,  however  subtilely  advanced,  and,  in 
appearance,  demonstratively  urgent.  No  objection  or 
difficulty  can  totally  extinguish  and  annihilate  the  per- 
suasion of  its  truth  within  our  breast.  For  even  after 
the  greatest  shock  which  our  faith  in  ourselves  may  su»- 
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lain,  efiiher  froni  reßectioia  or  &öm  snbillely  refining 
eubject — after  what»  apparently,  is  a  complete  refii 
of  lis  truth,  this  divine  and  inborn  prejudico  {if  I 
term  ii)  of  our  Ininnsic  freedom  still  spriijg«  up 
Aft  the  in  extinguish  able  vital  flame  of  the  spirit,  it 
BW3W  from  the  expiring  embers  of  those  deadening  dfiubt^ 
which  are  themselves  nothing  more  than  the  dead  notionf - 
and  null  phantomB  of  a  false  semblance  of  thoughL  No^ 
this  freedom  of  will  is  a  liberty  of  choice,  i^  e,,  a  will  Ion; 
vacillating  between  two  different  series  of  ideas — of  opj 
aing  grounds  and  reasons,  and,  at  last,  deciding  for  one 
the  other  This  %^olition,  however,  is,  by  its  nalure,  m 
little  decided,  and  fre^juetitly  finds  so  great  difficulty  ia 
coming-  to  a  decision^  that  even  when  externally  Jl  has 
already  concluded  its  deliberations,  it  often  becomes  a^nia 
undecided  and  begins  anew  to  hesitate.  Or  this  freedom 
of  choice  in  man  may  otherwise  he  described  and  thought 
of  as  a  decision  of  the  understandings  which  compares 
together  two  different  voHtions,  carefiilly  weighs  thm 
fltcting  grounds  in  favor  of  each,  and,  at  last^  in  itii 
judgment,  recognizes  the  preference  to  one  or  the 
Consequently,  this  free  will  and  choice,  so  pecul: 
man,  depends  intimately  and  essentially  upon  that 
troversy  between  understanding  and  will,  which,  if 
Inbortir  haa  become,  at  least,  a  second  nature  to  him« 
have  spoken  of  this  fireedom  of  will  as  peculiar  to  mtft« 
since  it  is  not  necessary,  and  rather  would  be  a  mo« 
arbitmry  hypothesis,  were  we  to  go  so  far  as  to  SMert, 
that,  assuming  the  existence  of  other  free  but  cnmted 
essences,  our  own  special  kind  of  ft^edom  is  the  only 
possible  and  conceivable  one.  Still,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, it  is  allowable  to  make  such  a  purely  hypothed« 
simile  and  comparison,  if  (a  point  on  which  the  e%pe\ 
ment  itself  must  decide)  it  be  likely  lo  render  our 
peculiar  form  of  consciousness  more  intelligible  mod 
ceivable.  In  this  sense,  then,  we  may  go  on  lo  say, 
we  must  conceive  the  liberty  of  the  blessed  spirits  aa  h 
in  its  essence  very  different  from  that  of  man*s*  As  such 
belongs  to  beings  who  have  long  passed  beyond  the  pi 
bation  of  the  still  undecided  choice,  or  who,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  their  existence,  w^ei-e,  by  the  de^iii^  nf  lb« 
Creator,  withdrawn  from  it,  and  have,  con  .,  at» 

tained  to  eternal  freedom,  together  with  utM  J  in« 

undisturbable  peace  iti  God,  who  is  the  sum  and   ii»i 
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baostible  Bource,  as  well  as  the  unfathomable,  of  all  free* 
dom,  no  less  than  of  all  life. 

But  even  irrespectively  of  this  freedom  of  choice  for 
actual  life  and  its  particular  objects  and  motives — ^irre- 
spectively, also,  of  the  freedom  which  is  conversant  about 
external  actions,  and  of  the  inward  movin?  causes  of  the 
will  which  contain  the  first  ground  and  hidden  germ  of 
the  former,  and  of  that  state  of  uncertainty  which  fol- 
lows therefrom,  and  which  not  unfrequently  long  vacillates 
between  one  side  and  another — there  are,  also,  in  pure 
thought,  simply  as  such,  a  similar  state  of  internal  hesita- 
tion or  doubt — i,  e.,  of  a  thought  hostilely  attacking,  under- 
mining and  destroying,  denying,  and  annihilating  even  con- 
sciousness and  cogitation  itself  Left  wholly  to  ourselves, 
when,  closing  our  regards  to  the  external  world,  and  with- 
out any  definite  object,  we  calmly  commit  ourselves  to  the 
stream  of  purely  mtemal  thought,  we  soon  become  sen- 
sible of  this  fact.  On  the  one  hand,  there  crowd  on  the 
mind  the  impressions  of  the  outward  senses,  and  the  mani- 
fold creations  of  the  peculiar,  never-resting  faculty  of  cogi- 
tation, seeking  to  gain  the  mastery  over  and  to  carry  it 
along  with  them.  On  the  other  side,  the  distinguishing 
and  discerning  reason  comes  in  with  its  questions  and 
doubts,  and  chemical  analysis,  to  resolve  every  thing 
finally  into  naught,  and  to  explain  all  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind  as  groundless  and  unsubstantial,  as  so  many 
pure  illusions  of  the  senses,  conceits  of  caprice,  prejudices 
of  a  limited  understanding,  and  mere  pictures  or  creations 
of  fancy.  Thus,  then,  the  ever-swelling  flood  of  thought 
in  man's  inner  being  and  cogitation  is  not  any  calmly- 
flowing  stream,  in  which  wave  quietly  follows  and  suc- 
ceeds to  wave,  as  through  rich  and  fertile  plains  it  pursues 
its  course  from  some  distant  source  to  the  wide  and  open 
sea.  The  fearful  conflict  of  thought  is  rather  some  double 
current,  where,  amid  the  crags  and  rocks,  the  pent-in 
waters,  confining  one  another,  beat  up  into  foaming 
breakers — or,  still  more  dangerous,  beneath  their  appa- 
rently calm  and  smooth  surface,  they  form  the  tearing 
whirlpool  with  its  bottomless  abyss,  which,  at  the  least 
incautious  approach,  hurries,  irresistibly,  into  its  vortex 
the  tossing  little  boat  of  man's  brief  existence.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  only  in  natures  originally,  at  least,  highly 
endowed  and  noble,  that  doubt  and  this  internal  struggle 
^  thought  rise  to  the  height  of  despair.     These  alone  are 
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finally  driven,  by  tlie  rejection  of  ^  belief  in  tbemsehei, 
into  utter  ruin  both  of  soul  and  spirit.  The  rendency, 
liowever,  to  a  state  of  straggle  and  doubt  it  uniTerE: ' 
It  aeemö  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  characl eristic  propef^' 
of  human  nattire,  and  to  ha^e  its  foundation  in  the  di00l&* 
■ion  auhsietiijg  between  reason  and  fancy»  which  hm»  to 
firmly  established  itself  in  the  mind  of  man.  it  mtj 
bap  pen,  no  doubt,  that  in  a  mind  whose  opinions  af« 
lettled  both  in  theory  and  practice,  no  instability  will  hf 
found  to  subsist  in  the  plans  which  g:uide  and  regulate 
life,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are,  on  the  whoJo^ 
followed  out  with  fixed  resolution  and  decided  en^r^* 
And  yel,  even  in  such  a  case^  particular  doubts  will  ocot- 
si  on  ally  arise  affecting  many  matters  (whieb,  althoogll 
subordinate  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  life,  are»  neY€^ 
theless,  far  from  being  unimportant),  so  as  to  force  upoa 
us  the  remark,  or  eiren  to  extort  the  confession  that^  i 
goneraK  such  a  state  of  immovable  determination  does  «' 
belong  to  human  nature,  and  that  this  internal  condi« 
forms  one  element  of  that  warfare  of  life  to  which  man 
called.  The  predisposition  to  this  1  have  referred  to  iht 
discord  between  reason  and  fancy,  and,  for  brevity's  sake, 
I  have  employed,  throughout,  the  latter  deaignation  for 
I  must,  however,  avail  myself  of  the  present  occasion 
observe,  that  fancy  is  not  limited  merely  to  poetry  an^ 
the  fine  artSj  and  their  respective  creations»  bnt  inaamui ' 
as  all  productive  thought  belongs  to  the  imagination  in  t1 
same  way  that  the  negative  does  to  the  reason,  it  al]»o  c 
operates  more  or  less  with  science*  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly 
In  this  latter  and  larger  sense  that  we  here  employ  tha  t^nmi 
since  it  is  from  the  contradictions  of  the  productive  aiid 
negative  thought  thst  the  struggle  and  state  of  doubt  aiiie* 
The  first  tiiith,  then,  that  psychology  arrives  at,  it  thft 
Jnterual  discord  within  our  fourfold  and  divided  coi 
mess*  Having  commenced  with  a  slight  cbara 
Äketch  of  this  fact,  1  have  attempted  to  give  a 
and  deeper  grounding,  and  to  invest  it  with  a  higher  ini 
jifiifountier  significance.  To  this  first  perception  w©  ap» 
ponded,  as  the  second  member  in  the  series  of  our  phi]i>- 
sophieal  investigation,  the  idea  of  a  idplicity  of  conscious« 
tiess  as  restored  to  its  perfect  and  living  action.  Accord 
to  this  view,  the  simple  division  of  tlie  mind  is  into 
soul,  and  sense.  And  thb  will,  in  all  our  su' 
Lectures,  form  the  basis  of  our  psychological  refli 
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on  the  human  mind.  It  will  also  serve  as  the  transition 
from  the  ordinary  state  of  the  consciousness  in  discord 
with  itself,  and  with  its  fourfold  division,  to  the  reunited 
triple  consciousness.  We  shall  make  it  the  starting-point 
and  first  step  in  this  philosophy,  which,  as  it  sets  out  from 
life,  is  also  to  lead  to  a  higher  life. 

But  now,  even  in  the  mind's  ordinary  state  there  are 
many  such  beginnings  of  a  higher  order  of  things — many 
moments  of  a  more  concentrated  energy,  which  bespeak 
a  joint  operation  of  the  otherwise  divided  faculties  and 
powers  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  have  for  their  result  a 
partial  restoration,  at  least,  of  harmony  to  this  otherwise 
dismembered  vrhole.  Among  these  I  would  mention,  first 
of  all,  that  inner  fixity  of  character,  where  thought,  will, 
and  conduct  are  consistent  throughout;  secondly,  a  true 
artistic  genius  in  the  creations  both  of  poetic  and  plastic 
fancy.  Lastly,  there  is  that  ardent  and  disinterested  love, 
with  its  magnanimous  self-sacrifices,  which,  though  it  sur- 
passess  all  the  limits  of  reason,  can  not,  nevertheless;  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  imagination  or  illusion  of  fancy, 
forming  as  it  does  a  profound  and  natural  energy  of  the 
human  soul,  and  constituting  in  truth  its  true  and  proper 
essence.  No  doubt  the  external  phenomenon  and  effect 
of  this  elevated  principle  of  the  soul  is  often  tarnished  and 
lessened  by  the  dull  admixture  of  earthly  ardor,  and  the 
bewilderment  of  passion.  A  true  and  perfect  manifesta- 
tion of  the  feeling,  consequently,  is  no  less  rare  than  the 
truly  felicitous  creations  of  real  artistic  genius.  Still  it  is 
to  it  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  principle  of  a  higher 
living  thought  and  the  true  science  thereof.  The  truly 
loving  soul  needs  only  the  excitement  and  guidance  of  a 
mind  or  spirit  ripened  and  matured  in  divine  experience. 
Accordingly,  the  consciousness  thus  restored  to  unity  and 
completeness  of  perfection  becomes  actively  operative  in 
its  triple  energy.  And  in  the  same  manner  the  spirit  striv- 
ing with  most  ardent  aspiration  after  the  divine,  requires 
nothing  but  such  an  animating  contact  with  the  loving  soul, 
in  order  to  attain  fully  and  effectually  to  its  desired  end. 

In  the  series  of  combining  elements  or  principles  of 
union  for  the  otherwise  divided  consciousness  there  is  yet 
another  phenomenon,  both  great  and  comprehensive  in  it- 
self, and  which  also  reveals  itself  as  such  in  actual  life 
and  experience.  And  this  phenomenon  is  furnished  by 
language,  with  its  wonderful  variety  and  yet  truly  artistic 
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man.     All  the  facukies  both  of  toul  and  spirit»  however 
diacordant  generally,  combine  each,  in  their  fuU  ^hrnrt* 
m&Bäure,  to  perfect  thia  their  conjoint  production.     A\ 
yet,  after  all^  many  traces  of  inherent  imperfection 
visible  therein.      It   is  only   in   the    highest   creation« 
arristic  ^nius,  manifesting  itself  eitht^r  in  poetry  or  »oi 
other  form  of  language,  and  then  only  in  the  brightest  and 
happteet  momenls  of  inspiration,  that  we  meet  wtth  the 
perfect  harmony  of  a  complete  and  united  consciousncM«, 
in  vrhicii  all  its  faculties  work  together  in  combined  and 
living  action. 

In  language,  all  the  four  principal  powen  have  a  nearly 
equal  part   and  shara      The   grammatical  structure,  the 
rules  for  the  changes  and  declensions  of  words*  and  ibi 
iyntasc,  are  furnished  by  the  reat^oiu     From  tlie  fancy 
the  other  hand»  is  derived  whatever  is  figurative;  and 
very  far  does  not  this  reach,  extending  as  it  does  into  1 
primary  and  natural  significatioii  of  words,  which  oflen 
longer  exists,  or  at  least  is  rarely  traceable  ?     LaaiJy,  I 
clear  and  dbiinct  arrangement  of  the  parts,  the   nice 
finished  and  beautiful  shape  of  the  whole  of  any  com^ 
eition,  whether  poetical  or  rhetorical,   civil   or  scicmific» 
are  the  contributions  of  the  understanding*     And  so,  alji^^ 
whatever  is  truly  characteristic — whatever,  in  short,  g<i^^| 
beyond  the  mem  instinctive  cry  of  animal  nature,  atidlh^^ 
childlike,  ofl*times  childish  imitation  of  extenml  so  und  a — 
in  short,  that  deep  and  spiritual  significance^  that  char 
teristtc  meaning  which,  Ln  the  onginal  stem-svnable 
radical  wt)rds  of  some  rich   old   language,   invariahly 
regarded  as  a  beauty,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  undersi 
ing,  which  so  profoundly  seizes  and  precisely  deal  glial 
whatever  is  peculiar,  unless,  perhaps,  it  is  preferred  ton- 
61  gn  It  to  an  immediate  feeling,  which  wonderfully  härmo* 
nises  with  or  responds  to  it.     Moreover,  the  magic  forott 
of  a  commanding  will,  which  came»  all  before  it  by  kstn* 
trinsic  energy,  is  at  least  noticeable  in  those  few  brilliaitl 
passages  of  highest  inspiration  or  perfect  poetic  delineaiioo, 
from  whose  clear  and  perapicuous  language,  ihe  apptrtntly 
ineffable,  shining  forth  like  an  electric  sparky  kindle«  uia 
influences  every  sensitive  and  kindred  mind. 

But  l>efi.ire  1  go  deeper  into  the  quest  ion  of  the  ong^ 
of  language,  and  examine  the  correct  idea  of  this  all* 
embracing  and  wonderful  faculty  of  apeech«  a^  mm*^  tnml 
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rem&rkable  and  peculiar  property,  I  would  call  your  atten» 
tion  to  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  thought 
and  speech,  which  is  throughout  reciprocal.  For  as  speech 
must  be  regarded  as  a  thinking,  outwardly  projected  and 
manifested,  so,  too,  thinking  itself  is  but  an  inward  speak- 
ing and  a  never-ending  dialogue  with  one's  self. 

Judging,  from  all  appearances,  the  consciousness  of 
animals,  so  far  as  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  it  to  them, 
is  perfectly  simple,  but  sadly  defective  and  limited.  But 
even  here,  however,  the  several  melodious  courses  of 
irrational  and  seemingly  unconscious  sounds  appear  like 
BO  many  echoes  of  a  better  foretime — ^lost  traces  of  ancient 
memory,  and  which,  together  with  the  moving  and  mourn- 
ful cry  of  deep,  painful  longing,  seem  to  make  tolerably 
clear  to  us  the  notion  of  the  creature  waiting  and  groaning 
for  its  emancipation.  Highly  simple,  too,  but  in  quite  a 
different  respect,  is  the  consciousness  or  thought  of  the 
free  spirits  m  their  pure  activity,  such  as  we  may  and 
ought  to  represent  it  to  ourselves — like  the  ray  of  light 
which  in  its  rapid  descent  penetrates  all  space.  But  mar- 
velously  intricate,  on  the  other  hand,  and  highly  compli- 
cated, is  the  so  manifoldly  rich,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
versatile  and  changeable  consciousness  of  man.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  impression  which  a  serious  and  searching 
glance  into  the  unfathomable  depths  of  our  inward  man 
enforces  upon  us.  And,  indeed,  just  as  in  the  triple 
operation  of  the  consciousness,  when  restored  to  the  full 
perfection  of  life,  we  may  trace  a  certain  faint  signature 
of  man's  pristine  likeness  to  the  Creator,  so  also  a  slight 
vestige  of  the  same  kind  is,  we  might  fancy,  discoverable 
in  its  unfathomable  depth,  which,  however,  now  reveals  it- 
aelf  in  quite  a  different  form  from  its  original  nature,  and 
appears  to  be  converted  into  its  opposite.  How  often 
does  the  thought  that  seeks  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  nature— the  hidden  thinker  within  man — believe  that 
he  has  completely  solved  the  riddle  of  existence,  and  is 
able  to  explain  and  rightly  interpret  the  many^meaning 
but  obscure  words  of  die  sphinx  within  us !  And  even 
then,  when  he  most  flatters  himself  with  his  own  inge- 
nuity, this  miserable  (Edipus  of  his  own  destiny  is  stricken 
with  even  more  fatal  and  incurable  blindness  than  the  old 
Theban,  and  can  not  discern  the  abyss  of  error  into  which 
his  whole  life  has  been  hurrying,  and  into  which  it  is  at 
lau  plunged  beadloDg  and  precipitated.    Ever  laboring  to 
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seize  the  cbaugiiig  Protey»  of  >ts  own  neHi  o«r  Ego  mtyJ 
parhaps,  oflen  arrive  at  a  rare  ama cement  at  the  eninnlil 
of  exhience^  and  also  b  even  Beisied  manj'  a  iimm  wiUi  f 
light  terror.  Never,  however,  by  itself»  lei  it  ihtnk  and 
seek  as  it  Tnay«  will  it  be  ablCf  without  aome  other  guidt 
to  find  the  oi>ject  of  its  longing,  and,  in  its  tragi<!  blind 
nass,  to  dtscover  the  clue  ot  the  l&hyrintbic  mtuces  of  r 
own  thought»^  and  ai  last  to  arrive  at  barmonf  with  ilscU 

So  profound^  moreoverp  and  lasüng  is  tbii  our  t&tritu 
dualism  and  duplicity — (and  I  use  the  term  bere,  not 
its  usual  mora]  seiise,  but  in  s  higher  Bignificdlion,  whid 
b  purely  psychological  and  metaphysical) — so  deeply 
this  dualism  rooted  in  our  consciousness,  that  even  whi 
we  arSt  or  at  least  think  ourselves  alone,  we  stitl  think  as 
two,  and  are  constrained,  as  it  vvere,  to  recognize  our  inn 
pfoftiundest  being  as  eBseniially  dramatic.     This  rolloi|!^ 
with  seU^  or  genei^lly,  this  internal  dialogue,  is  so  perCbdf 
that  natural  form  of  human  thinking,  that  evoFu  the  sftlliij^^ 
aolitaries  of  bygona  centurieB,  who^  in  the  Egyptian  des^rfi 
or  the  Alpine  hermitages,  devoted  a  half  life  to  iDedl 
on  divine  things  and  mysteries,  were  often  not  abto^ 
wise  to  indicate  tlie  result  of  such  meditations,  to  t« 
in  another  dress^  lo  bring  it  into  any  other  form  of  < 
tion  than  that  of  a  dialogue  of  the  sou)  with  Grx). 
all  religions,  what  properly  is  true  prayer  but  a  kind  nf  dit* 
logue,  a  confidential  opening  of  the  heart  to  the  univcroal 
Father,  or  a  filial  solicuation  of  His  benevoletice  t 

But  to  pass  over  at  ont^  to  the  directly  opposite 
of  the  matter:  even  in  the  classical  works  of  culiivati 
antiquity,  at  a  time  when  these  depths  of  a  loveful  foeU^ 
were  not  yet  so  widely  dcvelopetl,  nor  so  completely  ret^ 
ed  and  unveited,  we  meet  with  this  same  phenoufcnon  ] 
another  form,  and  one  indeed  of  the  highest  jntijllectu 
clearness  and  brilliancy — in  the  graceful  ornament,  i 
1^  truly  exquisite  diction,     I  am  alluding  to  the  eh« 
istic  distinction  of  the  dtscuuraes  and  teaching  of  SoeJ 
that  peculiar  irony,  such  as  it  is  found  in  the  Plate 
logues,  and  of  which  only  a  very  slight  trac«  is  to  bi 
in  the  works  of  some  of  the  earliest  poets*     Por  wh 
is  this  scientific  irony  of  the  inquiriErg  thought  and  *^ 
highest  cognition,   than   a  consciousness  which,   whije^ 
clearly  perceives  the  secret  contradictions  which  he 
mind,  even  in  its  most  earnest  pursuit  of  the  highest } 
U&,  haA  attained,  nevertkeless,  to  perfect  harmony  wilb  \ 
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I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  remind  you  that  this  term  in 
modem  phraseology  has  fallen  very  far  below  its  primary 
meaning,  and  is  often  so  taken  as  to  designate  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  playful  mockery.  In  its  original  Socratic  sense, 
however,  such  as  it  is  found  in  the  whole  series  of  the 
thought  and  the  internal  structure  of  Plato's  dialogues, 
where  it  is  developed  to  its  fullest  measure  and  propor- 
tion, irony  signifies  nothing  else  than  this  amazement  of  the 
thinking  spirit  at  itself,  which  so  often  dissolves  in  a  light, 
eentle  laugh.  And  this  light  laugh  again  oftentimes  beneath 
Its  cheerful  surface  conceals  and  involves  a  deeper  and  pro- 
founder  sense,  another  and  a  higher  significance,  even  the 
most  exalted  seriousness.  In  the  thoroughly  dramatic 
development  and  exposition  of  thought  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  works  of  rlato,  the  dialogical  form  is  essentially 
predominant.  Even  if  all  the  superscriptions  of  names  and 
persons,  all  forms  of  address  and  reply,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  conversational  garb,  were  taken  away  firom  it,  and 
we  were  merely  to  follow  the  inner  threads  of  the  thought 
according  to  their  connection  and  course,  the  whole  would, 
nevertheless,  remain  a  dialogue,  where  each  answer  calls 
fbrth  a  new  question,  and  the  eddying  stream  of  speech  and 
counter-speech,  or,  rather,  of  thought  and  cqunter-thought, 
moves  livingly  onward.  And  unquestionably  this  form  of 
inner  dialogue  is,  if  not  in  every  case  equally  applicable 
and  absolutely  necessary,  still  it  is  all  but  essential,  and  at 
least  highly  natural  and  very  appropriate  to  every  form  of 
living  thought  and  its  vivid  enunciation.  And  in  this  sense 
even  the  continuous  unbroken  speech  of  a  single  person 
may  also  assume  the  character  of  a  dialogue.  Yes,  I  must 
coofess  that  as  it  is  my  first  object  to  attain  to  the  greatest 
possible  perspicuity  of  a  vivid  development  of  ideas,  I 
should  then  most  confidently  believe  that  I  had  gained  my 
end,  if  the  present  Lectures  should  in  any  degree  make 
the  same  impression  on  you  as  a  dialogue  would — if  they 
should  appear  like  a  series  of  questions,  to  which  some  of 
you,  if  not  throughout,  yet  here  and  there,  should  in  your 
heart  give  a  tacit  answer  and  assent— or  even  (and  in  this 
case  sull  more  so,  indeed)  if,  in  the  whole  context  of  these 
Lectures,  you  should  find  and  believe  to  discover  for  many 
questions  which  your  own  hearts,  your  own  reflections  and 
life  itself  suggested,  if  not  a  full,  satisfactory  answer,  yet  at 
least  one  diractly  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  full  of  saggea- 
tiont  for  its  solatiofD. 


LECTUEE  III. 


True  iron^ — ^for  there  also  is  a  false  one — is  die  i 
of  love.     It  arbes  out  of  the  feeling  of  finite nes«  and  vmä 
own  limkation^  and  out  of  the  apparent  cocitradiccicni 
tween  tbis  feeling  and  the  idea  of  infinity  which  is  involved 
in  all  true  love»     Äs  in  actual  life  and  in  the  lore  \ 
centers   in   an   earthly    object,   a  good-humored 
which  amuses  itself  with  some  little  defect  of  char 

either  apparent  or  real,  ta  not  inconsistent  with  Biiiceftt^    

not«  at  least,  %<v^heu  both  parties  hare  no  doubt  of  each  oth4ST% 
aifectioo,  and  ilB  ardor  admits  of  no  increane^butv  mjbi_ 
eontrai-y,  lends  to  it  an  agreeable  charm,  even  so  la  ] 
of  that  other  and  highest  love.  Here,  too.  an  appaii 
it  may  be  an  actual,  but  still  only  insigDiticant  and  Inv 
contradiction,  can  doc  destroy  the  idea  on  which  sue 
love  is  based,  but,  on  the  contrary,  serve»  rather  to  ( 
and  strengthen  it.  But  only  there  where  love  haa  i 
the  highest  purity — ^has  become  profatindly  con£ 
perfect^ — does  this  appearance  of  contradiction, 
thrown  out  in  an  affectionate  irony,  fail  to  alloy  or  wei 
all  higher  and  better  feeling.  And  what  other  founda 
could  a  philosophy  of  life  well  have  and  I'ecognixe  as  leglti* 
mate  than  the  idea  of  such  a  love  1  And  this  ia  m^fmk  tlttl 
supposition  of  life,  viz. f  of  the  inner  life,  of  which  I  ftmimtf 
saia  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  philosophy  reqairea,  wM 
from  which  alone  it  must  set  out.  Only  it  is  rei^uif^ite  thai 
this  love  abonld  bo  personally  experienced  or  inwinllt 
felt,  and  the  notion  of  it  derived  from  immediato  «sxpcn- 
ence. 

Directly  opposed  to  those  arbitrary  systems  whieli  eefo* 
pose  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the  day,  the  philosof 
life  is  E  science  of  internal  spiritua!  experience,  wtn 
it  proceeds  from,  so  it  every  where  rests  on  facts;  r 
indeed  the  facts  on  which  it  is  grounded,  and  to  w^ 
has  invariably  to  refer,  are  in  many  respects  of  a  hit 
peculiar  kind.     On  this  account  philosophy  may  e\i-:-  . 
called  a  science  of  divine  experience.     If  man  had  mfHt* 
and,  ID  short,  were  incapable  of  having  any  experietietf  of 
divine   things,  what  could  he  know  of  the    Deity  iHlfc 
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certainty  1  A  knowledge  deToid  of  experience  would  be 
bat  the  arbitrary  ci^eation  or  illusion  of  his  own  mind — an 
inward  fancy,  or  the  mere  reflex  of  his  own  reason — con- 
sequently an  absolute  nullity.  And  for  such  a  knowledge 
the  task  would  ever  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  mere  ideal- 
istic conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  at  least  to  repel  the 
doubt  whether  He  be  actually  any  thing  more  than  what 
such  a  conception  represents  Him.  And,  in  fact,  in  most 
treatises  and  elaborate  developments  of  that  system  of 
thought  which  makes  man's  self  the  exclusive  principle  and 
standard  of  truth,  the  manner  of  treating  the  divine  nature 
is  extremely  superficiaL  Such  purely  formal  and  empty 
notions  on  this  subject  are  advanced,  that  we  are  often 
justified  in  applying  to  these  speculations  on  the  highest 
topic  of  human  language  and  thought,  the  remark  that  ap- 
plies too  often  to  lower  scientific  treatises :  *'  Thus  it  is 
that  men  write  who  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  matter." 
''Here  we  at  once  see  there  is  a  total  want  of  personal  ob- 
servation ;  the  work  is  not  based  on  any  solid  foundation  of 
actual  experience." 

Now  the  philosophy  of  life,  in  its  highest  range  at  least, 
is  a  divine  science  of  experience.  This  experience,  how- 
ever, is  throughout  internal  and  spiritual.  It  is  therefore 
easily  conceivable  that  it  can  enter  readily  and  easily  into 
all  other  experimental  sciences,  and  into  those  especially 
which  more  immediately  relate  to  man,  as,  for  instance, 
most  of  the  branches  of  natural  history,  and  still  more  into 
philology,  with  which  at  present  we  are  most  immediately 
concerned.  And  this  it  does,  in  order  to  borrow  such 
illustrations  and  comparisons  as  may  tend  to  elucidate  or 
further  to  develop  its  own  subject-matter,  or  else  to 
furnish  applications  to  individual  cases  in  other  depart- 
ments of  bfe.  However,  in  thus  proceeding,  philosophy 
must  take  heed  lest  it  overpass  its  own  proper  limits  or 
forget  its  true  end  and  aim.  It  must  not  go  too  deeply 
into  particulars,  or  lose  itself  among  the  specialities  of  the 
other  sciences.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  carefully  to  con- 
fine itself  to  those  points  which  more  immediately  concern 
man,  and  especially  the  inner  man,  and,  adhering  to  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  whole,  seek  to  elucidfate  and 
throw  out  this  pre-eminently. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  language,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  question  how  man  attained  to  the  capacity  for 
tfak  wondeniil  gift  or  faculty  of  speech,  which  forms  so 
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coD9itl«ra1>le  and  essential  a  p&tt  of  his  whole 
is  ta  be  taken  mcioly  as  a  matter  of  historical  researcli  a&J 
philoanpbicd  iearningjies  out  of  the  circle  which  we  have 
intirkea  our  to  ourselves.  A  discussion  e?ccVusively  coafitied 
to  this  spec  ml  hr&tich  of  philology  has  little  113  unison  fritb 
speeulations  lovolving  the  inner  experience  of  life  mni 
psychological  ohservatton.  There  are  two  opinions  pretsj 
generally  JifFueed  on  this  subject:  the  one  maimainbig 
Üiat  there  U  one  primary  and  original  language,  from 
which,  as  a  stem,  all  others  have  branched  forth ;  and  tb# 
other»  that  severat  were  cotempormneouslj  fornied.  Tbeie 
opinions»  as  unfavt>rab1y  mHectiog  the  right  underataiHltttc 
of  the  e^^Sl!UI.iat  connection  between  language  orapeediaoa 
tlioughi,  1  would  wt»h  to  keep  nut  of  view,  and  con 
ly  1  »hall  dismiss  them  with  a  fi^w  pmsstng  remarks. 

The  one  is  fuunded  on  an  erroneaus  hypoiheaii»  and  if 
itself  lake.  It  is  in  open  eontradictioii  to  facfip  aa  wp  iMifr 
ktntw  tliem  tvith  tolerable  oompleteneaa»  Aa  Ibr  the  odffTf 
even  if  11  he  not  in  itself  truly  and  propeHj  lalae,  it  ia^  aer- 
ertheless,  baaed  on  a  great  iniacoDceptionj  or  it  leuc,  a*  is 
is  commonly  propounded,  inYoWea  one. 

The  former  theory  consists  in  thta,  that  latrgiia^  p^»^ 
ally,  or,  n^bor,  several  cotempotmrj  languogia.  as  famja 
mentally  distinct  from  each  other  aa  ibe  aevteial  f9CM  if 
tuen,  who,  as  ibis  Tiew  aasei^  sprang  up  out  tji  the  m^ 
and  Its  primeiral  alime,  wme  hmmS  sfnatiimpeoMaiy  by  a 
pwfectly  naittral  procesa.     To  tbe  men  nmisal  crtas  «al 
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iBte  several  others,  appear,  in  their  most  ancient  state,  high- 
ly intellectual  and  significant,  it  is  scarcely  traceable.  But 
a  fatal  objection  to  the  hypothesis  as  explaning  the  univer- 
sal and  complete  principle  of  the  phenomenon  of  language 
in  all  its  ramifications,  is  the  fact  that  the  noblest  and  most 
cultivated  languages  are  found,  upon  investigation  into  their 
earliest  state,  to  possess,  even  at  this  date,  the  most  artifi- 
cial ionB,  and  to  be  manifoldly  rich,  and  at  the  same  time 
highly  regular  and  simple.  And  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
case  with  the  Sanscrit  or  Indian,  in  comparison  with  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  kindred  languages  of  the  West 
and  North.  In  those,  on  the  other  band,  which  appear  to 
be  at  the  very  lowest  grade  of  intellectual  culture  (and 
generally  these  stand  quite  isolated  from  all  those  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  are  found),  we  frequently  observe,  on 
a  closer  acquaintanceship,  a  very  high  and  elaborate  degree 
of  art  in  their  grammatical  structure.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  Basque  and  the  Lapponian,  and  many  of 
the  American  languages.  In  the  Chinese,  this  excessive 
and  inappropriate  expenditure  of  art  has  been  directed  to 
a  very  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of  writing.  There 
was  no  place  for  it  in  the  language  itself,  which  is  extreme- 
ly poor,  being  in  its  basis  excessively,  not  to  say  childishly, 
simple,  and  quite  ungrammatical.  Its  whole  verbal  treas- 
ury does  not,  it  is  said,  contain  more  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty  words,  which  form  the  same  number  of  single 
syllables.  These,  however,  acquire  a  different  signification 
by  means  of  accents,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  eighty 
thousand ;  and  even  though,  as  competent  judges  and  the 
learned  aver,  not  more  than  the  fourth  of  this  large  number 
are  really  necessary  and  made  use  of  in  practice,  still  the 
liability  to  mistake  must  be  very  great,  since  the  entire  lan- 
guage is  founded  on  this  artificial  system  of  writing,  much 
more  than  oa  its  living  and  spoken  sounds.  Hence,  not 
unfreqaently,  when  even  learned  Chinese  talk  together, 
they  misunderstand  each  other.  This,  indeed,  is  occasion- 
ally the  case  in  other  countries  also.  But  the  difference 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  source  of  misconception  lies  in  the 
language  itself;  and  it  is  only  by  writing  down  their  words, 
that  the  Chinese  can  be  sure  of  intelligibly  conveying  their 
real  meaning. 

Modem  and  experienced  philologists  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  difficulties,  given  up  that  view  of  language 
whidi  would  derive  it  entirely  from  the  imitation  of  animal 
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cries»     Plain  factSp  id  deed,  speak  too  deciiledly  a^ 
And»  iu  truth»  I  he  ch^ef  point  lo  be  guarded  against  » 
tUa  gieat  variety  and  the  inameaeui^ble  ricbtiesa  of  tbe 
phenomena  of  langnage  in  general,  is  the  explain iiig  tbea 
all  by  any  single  hypothesis,  or  the  deriving  them  Ijnoiö  or' 
origin. 

As  to  the  other  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  languaj 
the  view  and  aasertion  that  God  hiniäelf  brought  langui 
to  man,  and  taught  it  to  him,  can  not  properly  ei^eite 
opposition,  in  so  Tar  as  ail  that  is  good,  and  man's  bo«t  a; 
original  prerogaiives,  nmst  in  reason  be  derived  from  '* 
ae  their  ür&t  author.  But  when  it  is  supposed  tlmc 
lang  nage  which  on  this  hypothesib  the  fit^t  man  spoke  ; 
Ponadiae,  aud  which,  as  such,  is  the  eouroe  of  all  other  ht\ 
and  derivative  languages,  may  still  be  found«  and  i^  lo 
recognized  in  any  one  now  extant,  as,  c.  g.^  ilie  Heb  re 
this  assuredly  is  a  great  error.  It  involve«  a  total  ini*c< 
eeption  of  the  immense  interval  which  separates  us  fr 
the  first  origin  of  the  world.  Of  the  language  which 
have  belonged  to  the  first  man,  before  lie  lost  his  origis 
power^  perfections,  and  dignity,  we  ar©  not»  witl*  our  pit 
ent  organs  and  senses,  in  a  capacity  to  fiirm  an  idea 
deed,  we  are  no  more  able  to  do  this  than  to  judge  of  tl 
nature  of  the  language  employed  by  the  etcrnul  spirit: 
llic  immediate  interchange  of  their  thoughts,  which  on  IJ 
wings  of  light  fly  install  taueonsly  through  the  wide  ex  pa 
of  heaven,  or  of  those  words,  ineffablö  hy  any  created  \\ 
ifig,  which  are  uttered  by  tlie  Dehy  la  His  inmrist  bcinjf, 
vv^here,  to  use  tlie  words  of  liie  Psalmist,  "  deep  call 
unto  deep,^'  and  where  the  fullness  of  infinite  loreantwi 
to  Eternal  Majesty* 

But  now,  to  descend  from  thist  unattainable  height  ta 
own  level,  and  to  consider  the  first  man  as  he  roally 
then  in  the  simple  statement  of  the  first  authentic  rec 
of  mankind,  iliatGod  taught  man  language,  there  is  m 
ing,  if  we  adhere  to  its  obvious  meaning,  which  is  in 
way  revolting  to  man's  natural  teeling:»,  For  why  sbotilit 
make  any  such  startling  impression  on  us,  if,  as  it 
this  whole  matter  be  understood  somewhat  in  the  Ugbt  of i 
mother  teaching  her  child  the  first  rudiments  of  Imiguaj^ 

Still,  together  with  this  simple  and  fihildliko  signification« 
it  (like  every  other  part  of  tin»  divine  book^  liiua  unttoo 
on  the  inside  and  the  out)  poitsesaes  also  a  tkr  detrptf 
meaning.     That  name  hy  which  each  living  cremiiifi  ii 
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called  by  God,  and  designated  from  eteniity,  must  embrace 
the  sum  of  its  inmost  essence — the  key  of  its  existence — 
the  reason  and  the  explanation  of  its  being.  As,  indeed, 
generally  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  here,  also,  a  high  and 
holy  import  is  combined  with  the  notion  of  the  name.  In- 
terpreted, then,  by  this  profound  sense  and  significance, 
this  brief  narrative,  as  I  previously  pointed  out,  conveys 
the  idea  that  by  this  communication  to  man  by  God  Him- 
self, of  the  names  of  all  living  things,  the  former  was  set 
up  as  the  lord  and  king  of  nature,  and  even  as  God's  vice- 

ferent  over  the  terrestrial  creation.  And  indeed  this  was 
is  original  destination. 
If,  then,  no  existing  speech  or  language  can  afford  us  an 
access  to  this  veiled  original,  now  become  inaccessible  to 
us,  still  the  idea  of  one  primary  language,  or,  perhaps,  of 
several  such,  is  certainly  any  thing  but  devoid  of  an  histor- 
ical foundation.  At  least  it  is  a  very  natural  hypothesis, 
and  founded  in  some  deg^'ce  on  facts,  which  must  not  be 
forthwith  rejected,  but  requires  to  bo  tested  by  further  in- 
quiry. It  is,  however,  of  no  light  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  hypothesis  to  form  a  rieht  conception  of  the 
difference  between  derivatory  and  mixed  languages,  and, 
above  all,  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  of 
human  language,  in  its  nearly  boundless  wealth,  so  far  as 
such  a  survey  is  serviceable  to  our  present  object  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  true  knowledge  of  man.  And  how  can  such  a 
profitable  application  and  applicability  be  well  doubted  7 
For  the  genealogical  tree  of  human  languages,  in  its  man- 
ifold ramifications — the  growth  of  language  shooting  forth 
from  epoch  to  epoch,  with  all  the  vast  riches  of  art,  does 
but  hold  before  us,  as  it  were,  a  written  monument  and  me- 
morial of  the  thinking  consciousness  assuming,  so  to  speak, 
a  bodily  shape,  and  visibly  presenting  itself  before  us,  but 
still  on  a  grand  historical  standard,  and  according  to  di- 
mensions which  reach  over  the  whole  habitable  globe. 
That,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  thinking  consciousness 
stands  in  most  intimate  connection,  or  at  least  in  very  closo 
relation  to  the  science  of  living  thought,  is  surely  a  point 
which  requires  neither  lengthened  investigation  nor  an  ex- 
press demonstration. 

In  the  attempt  at  this  juxtaposition,  I  shall  only  project 
those  points  which  either  are  of  importance  for  the  right 
uoderstanding  of  the  whole,  or  of  interest  in  themselves. 
For  this  purpose  I  shall  avail  myself  of  nothing  but  the 
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iDoet  certain  and  clearly  demonstrated  results  of  i 
researcli  into  the  nature  and  bietory  of  language,  AU  fhA 
may  appear  in  any  way  uncertain,  or  would  iemd  il»  Iw 
Imr  into  the  special  branclied  of  pbUoJogy,  will  b#  lift  rnt^ 
notii^ed. 

A  fiLmile  from  physical  scieiaca  will  perhnpa  letd  iia  bf 
tbe  quickest  and  shortest  road  to  tba  objccc  wo  an»  iia  por» 
suit  of»  And,  indeed,  the  geological  braDcb  a-f  natofil  \ ' 
tory  may  well  be  eonaiderod  cognate  to  tbe  inquiqrl 
U6.  For  what  geology  properly  investigates  is  tiio  i 
lies  of  this  terrettnal  planet,  and  the  primal  e0iidkkm  t£ 
the  mounlain  rangeii,  observing  and  Beokin^  to  tcmi  tlM 
long-hidden  memorials  that  are  daily  brought  to  Ugla  of 
pristine  convuUiouSf  and  to  number  the  sucec«mve  opacbi 
of  gradual  change  and  decay.  But  it  was  not  at  uoce  dm 
geological  science  made  any  progreas  beyond  the  mmm 
aoquaintaiicc  with  the  surface  of  out  globe.  An  inai^fal 
into  its  primary  internal  constitution  and  sobseqttCM  |«9* 
'  I  hrndm- 


of  formation  was  not  gained  until  observation  I 
abled  na  accnraCely  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
of  rockj — ^thc  alluvial  and  the  secondary^  with  their  i 
i&raus  strata  of  chalk  and  clay^^nd  the  primary,  i 
ßed  rucks  of  granitic  and  similar  structure,  and  by  i 
and  accurale  observation  of  the  superficial  |ib«iifMni 
the  earth  in  dtiTcrent  lands  and  climates  la  cwtmliüfih 
daasi&cation  as  a  general  law.  Now  this  geologind 
tttrotkin  admits  of  application  to  language^  Those  \ 
lie  languages  which  have  been  formed  out  of  a  inistttra  « 
iggregatioo  of  several,  may  be  compared  ct»  ilie  dilimil 
rocks  which  belong  to  the  seeondaxy  fbrmatioii*  A«  ^ 
latter  have  arben  out  of  or  have  been  formed  bgf  flbMidt 
and  inundaiionSv  so  these  mixed  languages  owe  tbetr  origin 
to  the  great  Kuropean  migration  of  natioosY  or  periüp 
were  formed  by  the  Eoht  by  sitnilar  Asiatic  ujimatloMi  U 
a  «till  older  epoch,  and  in  primeTtd  tunos.  Tliott  ba* 
g^ages,  on  the  contra r^%  which ,  at  least  as  compamd  will 
thiose  which  are  manifestly  mere  deni-atives  fhm  tliea^iit 
may  call  primary'.  In  this  class  we  may  meotioo  tbe  Es- 
mail  among  those  of  Europe,  and  the  ^^^m^crtt  in  tbnae  ^ 
^\^ia.  These,  then,  stand  on  the  same  line  mnd  dtrtiy 
with  the  so-called  pnmary  rockB.  No  doubly  erefi  io  »i* 
further  invest igation  will  discover  many  traces  of  a  VK« 
lure,  no  leea  palpable  indeed,  but  one»  boweinsri  in  wHdk 
Ilk«  cooattiuiiata  aeitliar  wei«  originally  m  lictettigawfü» 
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nor  since  have  continaed  so  totally  unchanged.  For  in  the 
same  manner,  granitic  rocks,  and  others  uf  the  primary  or- 
der, are  also  found  to  be  composite  in  their  mineral  con- 
stituents. These  likewise  point  to  a  still  earlier  convulsion 
of  nature,  to  which  they  owed  their  first  production.     Un- 

2ue8tionably,  however,  the  primary  mountains  form  the 
rst  line  and  earliest  formation  among  the  several  epochs 
of  revolution  which  the  present  earth  has  undergone.  But 
it  would  be  an  error  were  we  from  this  simple  fact  at  once 
to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  interior  of  our  globe ;  for 
this  geological  and  roineralogical  distinction  of  the  two 
classes  of  rocks  can  not  be  proved  to  hold  good  beyond 
the  mere  surface  and  coat  of  the  earth.  To  this  alone  is 
man's  observation  and  experience  confined. 

It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  very  far  into  the  interior  or 
the  central  mass  of  our  planet,  and  investigate  its  inter- 
nal constitution,  and  consequently  this  ring  of  rock  can  not 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  analogical  to  the 
thin  covering  and  epidermis  of  the  organic  living  creature. 
And  just  BO  is  it  with  the  science  of  language.  There  are 
undoubtedly  languages  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  we  may 
term  primary.  Only  in  so  doing,  we  must  not  think  that 
in  any  one  of  them  we  have  discovered  and  possess  the 
long-hidden  original  of  all  existent  languages.  If,  for  in- 
stance, from  this  correct  geological  classification  of  rock, 
any  bold  speculator  should  go  on  to  assert  that  the  whole 
interior  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  center  of  it,  is  a  mass 
of  granitic  or  other  primary  rock,  we  feel  at  once  that 
this  would  be  a  baseless  hypothesis.  And  it  would  be  as 
grave  an  error,  in  the  domain  of  philology,  were  we  to  go 
on  and  draw  a  similar  conclusion.  The  Sancrit,  for  in- 
stance, holds  unquestionably  the  foremost  rank,  as  the  old- 
eat  amone  those  which  belong  to  the  same  family,  and,  as 
compared  with  these,  may  undoubtedly,  in  a  precise  but 
limited  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  primary  language ;  but  it 
would  be  an  idle  assumption  were  we  therefore  to  consid- 
er it  in  the  same  light  that  Hebrew  was  formerly,  and  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  universal  original,  the  first  source  and 
mother  of  all  other  languages  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
But  not  even  the  historical  prerogative  of  a  high  anti- 
Quity — no,  nor  even  the  merit  of  having  preserved  a  primary 
rorm  in  greatest  purity,  however  valuable  a  quality,  is  the 
sole  standard  of  excellence  in  a  language,  nor  that  which 
•lone  determines  its  perfection.     The  English  language  afr 
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fords  a  rea<Jy  illostration  of  our  remark.     To  k, 
all  a! hers,  the  designation  of  being  a  mixed  langiiage 
plies ;    irr  deed  it  correspotidj  altogether  to  tbia  chi 
It  farnislies  at  the  same  ttme  a  strilcing  proof  of  the  1 
of  excelieiice  which  even  a  mixed  language  is  captti 
ttttattiitiF^;  meeting  as  it  doea,  aU  the  requtsUionfl  of  &  i 
emn  and  nervous  poetry,  the  earnest  appeals  oCelaquei] 
and  the  calm  flow  of  descriptive  prose.     And  yet,  on  i 
ysis,  it  presents  to  the  grammatical  eye  the  some^hi' 
erogeneoiis  compound  of  two  wholly  diSerent  olc 
who^e  originally  chaotic  mixture  has  been  reduced  inioi 
rare  and  happy  proportion.     For  into  its  orig'inal  Hi 
Dutch,  or  Anglo-Saxon  basisi  many  wonk  have  Ueen  intii 
duced  from  the  Latin  or  Norman- French,  which 
the  living  roots  of  tbe  former  appear  so  far  aliens 
eignete»  as,  being  little  capable  of  grammatical  deck 
or  derivation,  they  do  not,  like  the  others,  form  stj 
fRiitful  verbal  stems,  from  which  new  forms  and  compuuil 
fihoot  forth.     Of  Asiatic  languages  the   Per:sian  is  in  t^ 
respect  of  a  similar  constitution  to  the  Kngli&h.     Herr  al 
the   essential    foundation  and  living  root  of  tlae  whiile| 
eome  peculiar  and  old  national  language^  closely  ./ 
Sanscrit  and  Gothic-German ;  but  its  Arabian   . 
la  as  great  in  degree  as  the  Latin-French  of  tbt"  Lu>:l4j 
and  indeed  both  were  brought  in  by  a  similar  polilicm)  r€ 
olution.      Still  the  Persian   is  gcDerally,  and  with   gc 
cause^  praised  as  a  noble  language,  abounding  iti  lively 
etical  ornamcnE,  and  moreover,  like  the  French  in  Enrfl 
is    adopted   ihoughoiit  Asia   as    the    general    langUR 
of  bu.<^ines5  and  conversation.     Those  derivatory  langui 
also  which  stand  tiext  in  order  to  ihe  mixed,  and  in 
also  belong  to  them,  and  w  hich  have  rather  softened  do« 
than    abolished    the    stricter   grammatical    forms,   hovid_ 
rounded  them  off  as  it  were  for  greater  convenience  of  U4f, 
do  not  necessarily  stand  inferior  to  the  mother-tongutT  ia 
grace  and  vigor  (*f  composition.     On  tbo  contrary,  in  r<^ 
spect  of  style,  they  are   often    %'asrly  superior   to    '*   r^ 
Thus  tbe  Italian  appears  softer  and  more  flexible  i  • 
icttl  verse,  and  perhaps  for  every  creation  of  the   [•   >   > 
fancy,  sweeter  and  more  graceful  thati  its  Iloman  tnr.iJi' 
tongue.     The  French,  too,  at  least  as  the  language  <  ! 
ety,  moves  with  an  unec|i jailed  freedom,  while,  for  } 
sion  and  distinctness  of  expression,  its  prose  has  aiisducd 
tu  au  unparalleled  height  of  «xcelleüce»     Tbo  Sp«tiiiiii  ali%  i 
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besides  being  praised  for  the  excellence  of  its  prose,  as  ad- 
mirably suited  either  for  the  dignity  of  serious  nan-ative 
or  the  ingenious  play  of  wit,  is  in  poetry  distinguished 
above  most  of  its  sister  dialects  by  a  wonderful  richness  and 
peculiar  grace  in  the  playful  sallies  of  the  fancy.  And  yet 
It  is  a  derivative  language,  and. compounded  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements.  For  not  only  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Gothic-German  admixture  is  even  greater  in  this 
than  in  any  other  of  the  romance  dialects  which  sprung  up 
out  of  the  Latin,  but  the  Arabic  also  forms  a  very  consid- 
erable element  in  it. 

But  it  was  not  to  descend  into  the  grammatical  speci- 
alities of  philological  erudition,  or  to  heap  up  a  mass  of 
purely  aesthetical  remarks,  that  I  have  alluded  to  these 
pregnant  instances.  What  I  chiefly  had  in  view  was  to 
remove,  if  possible,  all  erroneous  notions  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  primal  language.  It  was,  in  short,  my  object 
to  bring  before  your  minds  its  origin  and  growth,  accord- 
ing to  that  continuous  process  which  may  even  still  be 
seen  going  on  in  any  spoken  language.  And  although  in 
our  own  neighborhood  it  is  only  in  a  few  partial  instances, 
and  these  far  from  definite,  that  we  can  trace  this  living 
process,  still  they  are  not  on  this  account  to  be  neglected, 
since  they  furnish  much  instruction,  and  are  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  whole  matter. 

Now,  as  regards  the  historical  origin,  not  only  of  lan- 
guage in  general,  but  also  of  its  several  extant  dialects, 
and  especially  those  which  relatively  to  such  as  are  de- 
rived and  compounded  out  of  them  may  pass  as  primary, 
there  is  one  essential  point  toward  a  right  understanding 
of  the  matter.  We  must  not  attempt  to  account  for  their 
origination  and  development  merely  by  a  mixture  and 
derivation  from  many  individual  parts,  but  rather  endeavor 
to  set  them  before  our  minds  as  productions  similar  in  na- 
ture to  that  of  a  poem  or  any  other  piece  of  art.  For  the 
latter  are  severally  the  result  of  a  conception  which,  from 
the  very  first,  was  a  whole — they  never  could  have  been 
produced  by  any  successive  agglomeration  of  atomistic 
parts.  In  this  view  of  language  we  must,  in  thought, 
place  ourselves  at  a  very  different  epoch  of  mind  from 
the  present.  Now  we  can  not  well  hesitate  to  allow  that, 
in  the  primal  period  of  the  human  race,  and  of  nations  in- 
dividually, the  productive  fancy  would  manifest  itself  in 
the  creatioa  of  words  with  far  more  of  inventive  geniu« 
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and  fertility  tban  would  be  likely  m  he  dte|>lfty«»d  H  t 
■obsequenc  period  of  mental  culture,  when  Cu6  «mljtictl 
leaioti  Imd,  step  by  slepp  succeeded  iii  g^iiiiiig  iW  pm- 
^nderance. 

Commonly,  indeed ,  men  spenk  strangely  eiH>ugli  ei  lb« 
flfHgin  of  languages.  They  talk  of  Üie  mailer  sr»mowlsiii  m 
(he  same  fashion  as  it  would  be  to  »ay  of  ti  pictur«,  that  it 
liad  its  <>^g^i^  in  odire^  lake,  ceruse,  oflphulu  mud  such  hke 
coloring  substances,  togethei*  with  the  rnddiuofi  of  ui)«  which 
holds  here  somewhat  the  same  place  that  in  lunguaga  ike 
reason  does  with  its  grammatical  aiTangemont  and  logii 
eomblnations^  Of  ifae^e  motley  materials,  it  might  be 
one  Iktie  particle  after  another  is  In  id  on  the  canva«,  ti 
gradually,  long  streaks  appear»  which  again  i»weU  gmdi 
ally  into  fuller  and  deeper  outline,  until,  at  laAi,  n 
plete  form  and  ßgure  stands  foitb,  lo  which,  nt  l»»ct»  _ 
accrues  an  expressjive  physiognomy.  And  »o,  at  Inst, 
pietare  is  linislied.  But  in  all  ihk  deaersption  it  s«ei 
u>tally  forgotten,  that  unless  the  ideal  conc^eption — the 
picture  as  a  whole — liad,  from  thö  very  first,  been  prnM»iit 
to  the  raind  of  tbf^  painter,  it  would  never  huve  Muitied  I0 
inch  a  real izai ion,  thus  growing  np,  step  by  a^ep^  isndlfff 
the  hand  of  the  artist.  At  least,  wit  hour  this  it  wutdd  not 
be  a  true  artistic  work  of  geniua,  »ince  ihia  b,  in  «itei 
instance,  the  result  of  some  fbregi^ing  concvpiioia  of 
whole. 

Not  piecemeal,  tlierefore,  and  fi-agTt>entarily,  did 
guage  arise.     It  came  furth,  tether,  at  ottce,  and  iti 
totality,  out  of  the  full  inner  and  living  consciotisiies»  of 
man.     W©  shall  have  no  dlibculiy  in  t^  ' 

if  only  W8  can  gucceed  in  ideally  tmi' 
to  that  foretime  when  the  thiukirig  focuiry  vva^  mure  ci 
ative^  and  when,  iu  the  Joeignation  nad  expf^ftiaioii  oT 
ideas^  it  moved  more  freely  ai>d  ivith  the  i^lasltcity 
genius  But  if  speech  answers  to  thought,  snti  if  hii>* 
guago  itself  is  but  a  tree  copy,  a  shiftii>g  diorama,  as  it 
were»  of  man's  invvard  self,  then  (to  muke  use  of  thai 
«tdöst  record  of  the  hutnun  race,  which,  as  tt  i^  b«lltf 
mad  more  natural  than  all  others,  so  ti  also  funiislic»  UM 
tiest  clew  for  unraveling  the  rtddks  of  old«!»  If«diijiiii)li 
we  might  well  ask  whether  the  kngu^  of  Cmm,  *• 
accursed  v»gaboud  wandet iug  over  th«  fact  of  ti)#  #lftK 
ixiuld  have  beeu  the  same  a»  that  of  tho  pNM«  p«triaa«fai 
and  saints  of  the  pi  imeval  wovld»  nomm  of  wbotti« 
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Other  names,  but  in  equal  honor,  are  found  mentioned  in 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  the  sabred  books 
of  the  Hindoos  and  other  Asiatic  nations  1  Or  could  it 
well  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  Noah,  the  second 
progenitor  and  the  restorer  of  the  human  race,  whom, 
likewise,  the  earliest  traditionary  records  of  every  people 
recognize  and  mention.  The  family  of  the  Cainites  holds 
no  inconsiderable  place  in  the  earliest  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  first  working  of  metals,  and  the  invention 
of  several  useful  arts,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  them.  But 
still  their  difference  in  language  from  the  other  families 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  generally  in  their  whole 
civil  constitution,  must  have  been  very  great  and  palpably 
noticeable.  And  this  favora  the  hypothesis,  which,  in  it- 
self,  is  any  thing  but  impossible,  and  deserves  rather  to  be 
called  highly  probable,  of  several  primary  languages,  or, 
at  least,  of  different  epochs  in  the  primeval  speech  of  the 
earliest  foretime,  which,  moreover,  serve  to  indicate  so 
many  natural  sections  in  the  progression  which  the  mental 
development  of  the  aboriginal  family  of  man  observed, 
and  the  shapes  which  its  mode  of  thinking  successively 
assumed. 

Now,  if  I  may  venture  to  suggest  the  course  in  which 
some  such  progression  may,  in  idea  at  least,  be  projected 
and  traced  in  the  enlire  system  of  the  vast  multitudes  of 
languages  which  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  would  set 
out  with  the  Sanscrit.  For  this  is  the  best  known  and 
understood  of  the  whole  Hindoo  family,  among  which  it 
holds  the  foremost  rank  as  the  oldest  and  most  complete. 
To  the  same  class  would  belong  first  of  all  the  old  Persian, 
the  Gothic- German,  and  the  Scandinavian,  all  of  which  are 
most  intimately  related  to  the  former;  then  the  Greek,  and 
the  Latin  with  its  many  derivatives ;  and  lastly,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Slavonic  dialects.  All  these  languages,  each  in  its 
measure,  and  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  it  had  enjoy- 
ed, are  marked,  especially  in  their  earliest  stages,  by  a 
very  artificial  structure  and  a  beautiful  grammatical  ar- 
rangement, but  pre-eminently  by  a  highly  noble  poetic 
shape,  combined  with  an  equal  degree  of  scientific  preci- 
sion. This,  however,  is  but  one  family  among  many  others 
which  make  up  the  whole  system.  The  latter,  however, 
stand  at  a  far  lower  grade  of  development  and  perfection. 
Among  those  which,  like  the  Tartaric-Chinese  and  the 
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AGrican,  belong'  to  the  latter  claMs,  the  highly  remarka 

dialecta  of  America  occupy  an  imporiarit  aiid  crharacterij 
place.  The  traveler^  best  acquainted  with  the  America 
races  and  dialects  has  described  the  former  as  singuUcf 
remarkable  for  the  degradation  to  which  their  men^ 
faculties  have  fallen  beluw  the  ori^nal  standardf  %vhila  [ 
apeaks  of  the  latter  as  resembling^  the  rolica  of  some  c»Td 
ruin  or  tnighty  devastation.  On  this  expression  of 
famous  traveler*  which  agrees  00  accurately  with  the  id 
1  am  here  developing,  and  with  the  result  of"  my  nwn 
vestigaiion  into  the  course  of  the  human  mind  since  the  0U 
and  primal  times,  I  am  disposed  to  lay  very  ^eat  tdrtsa^ 
Fi^r  with  him  it  was  the  conviction  impreaa«»d  u|idd  his 
mind  by  personal  observation  alone^  unbiasaed  by  any  |*fi^ 
conceived  opinion  or  hypothesis  favorable  to  my  licn 
This  character  of  deep  degradation  belongs,  perhaps,  ^ 
the  better  class  of  languages,  since  they  present  but  htt| 
analogy  to  each  other  in  their  material  elements^  and  adxi 
acai'cely  of  any  classification.  At  least  it  forms  a  diittinrtife 
tDark  of  them,  and  awakens  a  melancholy  impression. 

The  Egyptian,  which,  since  the  partial  decipberiiig  of 
its  hieroglyphics,  is  no  longer  totally  inaccessible,  belu 
I  think,  to  this  second  class.      In  it,  however,  it  holdsl 
very  important  place,  and  is  eminently  distinguished.    Fi^ 
its  hieroglyphical  mode  of  writing,  by  combining  ihe  alpll 
betical  with  the  symbolical  mode  of  indication,  gave  it,  en 
ßequently,  great  liberty  of  choice  among  the  different  ph 
netic  figures  which  might  stand  for  the  same  alphabctl 
character,  so  that  the  phonetic  word  was,  as  it  were, 
vesied  with  a  symbolical   garb,  and  all  alike  assut: 
hieroglyphical  tone.     Some  of  the  Greeks   regard* 
hieroglyphical  as  the  oldest  of  all  human  languages j 
indeed,  that  somber  melancholy  which  seems  to  rd 
all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egyptt  might  well  be 
garded  as  a  silent  \>jitnee3  to  the  great  event  of  Uio  ru 
of  a  primeval  world. 

In  order  to  complete  our  subject,  tbe  Hebrew  mW 
maiiis  for  a  general  notice  in  that  brief  review  which  alo^ 
our  limits  admit  of.  We  miist,  however,  givo  auch  a  chi 
acteristic  view  of  it  as  will  enable  us  correctly  to  tletL^rmii 
ll^e  place  which  it  is  to  assume  among  the  rest.  Appartfutl 
it  stands  isolated  by  itself*  belonging  altogether  Cu  D^li 
of  the  two  clasps  we  have  described.     It  ^eoina  to  6v 

*  Ale^mndiT  von  Humhaldl. 
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the  conjecture,  that  a  new  and  peculiar  class  is  necessary 
to  embrace  all  the  phenomena  in  this  first  and  oldest  epoch 
of  language.  This,  then,  with  the  two  already  considered, 
will  form  three  classes.  In  its  radical  words,  the  Hebrew 
exhibits  only  a  slight  relationship  to  the  Indo-European 
family.  This,  however,  on  further  examination,  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  be  still  more  considerable.  For  it  is  often 
impossible  to  recognize  it  at  once  beneath  a  totally  different 

Grammatical  form  and  structure,  and  it  is,  moreover,  with- 
rawn  from  immediate  notice  by  the  difference  of  its  pre- 
dominant mental  tendency.  We  know,  however,  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  the  Phoenician,  which  differed  from  the 
Hebrew  only  as  one  dialect  from  another,  was  not  without 
some  connection  with  the  Greek,  on  which  it  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  Hebrew,  every  thing  in  it  is  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  vividness  and  profound 
significance.  This  is  even  the  case  with  its  grammatical 
principle,  which  makes  all  its  other  terms,  whether  names 
of  objects  or  qualities,  subordinate  to  the  verb.  The  trip- 
licity,  also,  of  the  roots,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
consist  of  three  letters — which  again,  for  the  most  part, 
constitute  as  many  syllables — was,  assuredly,  not  without 
a  significant  design,  and  possessed,  collaterally,  a  certain 
mystic  allusion.  In  its  profound  significancy  and  com- 
pressed brevity — in  its  figurative  boldness  and  prophetical 
inspiration,  far  more  than  in  any  chronological  precedence 
of  antiquity,  consists  the  peculiar  character  and  high  pre- 
rogative of  the  Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  some- 
what inferior  to  many  othere,  as,  for  example,  the  Greek, 
in  poetical  forms  and  shape,  in  richness  and  variety  of 
development,  and  in  precision  of  scientific  diction.  In  its 
essential  character,  the  Hebrew  language  is  prophetical, 
like  the  people  itself,  even  in  the  present  evil  days  of  their 
dispersion — the  people  in  whom  the  living  word  of  the 
twofold  ancient  prophecy,  now  that  the  Jews  have  handed 
it  over  to  the  Gentiles,  has  first  attained  its  perfect  accom- 
plishment. 

The  whole  system  of  the  languages  of  man  is  but  the 
external  and  visible  copy  and  true  mirror  of  his  inmost 
consciousness.  The  different  epochs  of  their  ancient  pro- 
duction are  but  so  many  terms  in  the  progression  observed 
by  the  human  mind  in  its  development.  Consequently, 
language  in  general,  as  |he  clew  of  memory,  and  tr^ition. 
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which  binds  logath^r  all  natifxiis  in  their  ehronotogiräl  «#* 
lies  and  succession,  is«  as  it  were,  the  common  tnemoT 
and  organ  of  recollection  for  the  whtile  hurn^n  race.     It 
only  in  thb  relation^  whicVi  b  certamly  important,  and 
essential  to  the  problem  before  us,  that  I  imre  thought 
ailnwablo  to  enter  upon  this  episocle.     Many  of  the  poitii 
ulnTs  ma  J  perhaps  have  been  unattraetive  enough.     Still 

I  trust  that  the  general  result,  as  throwirjG[  l>ght  upon  th# 
origin,  oXi  rather,  the  historieai  rise  and  oldest  developmeol 
of  language,  has  proyed  uniTeisally  inlerestingp  even  ihougb 
ftt  most  it  ha^  but  suggested  tn alter  for  future  tneditatiotL 
This  reanlt  may  be  expressed  or  briefly  comprised  >d  th< 
full  owing  words :  on  our  side  of  thai  obscure  inletrirml 

I  great  chasm  which  separates  us  from  the  hidden  and 

I  cessible  history  of  the  Erst  formation  of  language,  tlie  6lil 
grade  in  its  gro^vth  is  indicated  by  a  deep  state  of  d^clm 
and  a  melancholy  sense  of  the  fact.  And  yet  even  ^ 
this  Slate  a  highly  significant  art  is  not  alto-reibf  r  cxcll 
iince  we  see  it  expressing  itself  in  the  ^  !  ayni] 

of  the  figurative  language  of  Egypt     Ti  id  lUcij 

the  further  deTolopmeut  of  human  speech   is  foniica  by 
the  lofty  Hight  which  the  poetic  spirii  took  in  Um  ancteol 

\  hnguages^  which  greatly  excel  all  others  in  beauty  <itf  htm 
and  perfection  of  structure,  in  richneufi  of  pneticml  om^ 
Blent,  and  perspicuity  of  scientific  precision.  Soino  of  the 
oldest  fragments  in  those  lunguagf^  are  also  marked  wii 
a  peculiarly  beautiful  tone  of  sarcerdoial  solemnity,  ai 
the  ca^e  with  many  a  relic  from  the  earli«»!  period,  of 
Latui. 

But  the  fuller  and  higher  initiation  in  divine  lor»,  and  t 

I  liold,  religious  enthusiasm,  form  another  and  a  p^culist' 
grade  in  the  historical  development  of  language ;  and  iKti 
was  the  third  step  that  it  took  in  this  earliest  and  primefil 

,  time.     And,  as  a  proof  that  the  chai>acter)Jät)c  just  mlludcd 

^  to  is  not  derived  solely  from  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  IkiIj 
writings  of  the  Hebrews^  and  that  I  have  not,  without  liu* 

I  ther  corroboration,  transferred  it  at  once  to  language  m 
genei-ah  I  will  add  one  more  remark,  tending  lodbow  ifcü 
in  some  degree  it  has  tts  foundation  in  the  %'ery  nature  taJ 

I  grammatical  structure  of  human  speech  itself     In  tbe  Afv 
Die,  which  in  many  other  respects  is  closely  akiu  to  ihß 
Hebrew»  many  of  these  characteristic  properties  mey  tib 
wise  be  traced»  even  tliough  the  Arabians  at  a  very  earij^ 
dale»  lumiiig  asida  frooi  the  simple  ^th  of  urn  M  f^ 
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triarcbs»  gaye  themselves  up  to  the  superstitions  of  niag^e 
and  astrology,  and, since  the  times  of  Mohammed,  have  heen 
«Dimated  with  an  inextinguishable  and  fanatical  haired  of 
a  profounder  truth  of  godliness  and  the  religion  of  love. 

1  called  language  in  general — as  being  the  store-house 
of  tradition,  where  it  lives  on  from  nation  to  nation,  and  aa 
being  the  clew  of  material  and  spiiitual  connection  which 
joins  century  to  century — the  common  memory  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Now,  it  is  this  faculty  of  memory  which  I 
would  here  seek  to  give  a  more  precise  characteristic  of. 
For  the  present  seems  its  appropriate  place  in  our  series 
of  psychological  inquiries,  according  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion which  it  holds  in  the  general  system  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Before  entering  upon  this  topic,  however,  tho 
position  that  language  must  not  be  thought  of  as  being  in 
the  first  instance  produced  piecemeal  by  the  concretion  of 
several  atomistic  and  unconnected  parts,  but  as  molded  in 
one  cast,  and  in  its  totality,  similarly  to  a  poetical  or  other 
creation  of  art,  requires  proof  and  corroboration.  For 
this  purpose,  then,  I  would  bring  to  your  remembrance  a 
fact  or  phenomenon  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  memory,  though  it  involves 
a  marvelous  leap  of  the  memory,  or  at  least  of  its  usual 
method  of  operation :  I  am  alluding  to  what,  by  an  old 
phrase,  is  called  the  gift  of  languages— or  that  natural  gifl 
oy  which  certain  individuals  seem  enabled  to  enter  all  at 
once  into  the  spiiit  and  structure  of  foreign  languages,  and 
that  not  merely  in  the  case  of  very  simple  ones,  but  even 
the  highly-cultivated  and  artificial  languages  of  modem 
Europe. 

This  phenomenon  of  the  soul  transporting  itself,  or,  as  it 
were,  transported  all  at  once  into  a  language  previously 
quite  strange  to  it,  so  as  to  understand  any  spoken  or  writ- 
ten composition  in  it,  is  certainly  not  one  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence ;  and,  in  truth,  whenever  it  manifests  itself  strong- 
ly and  decidedly,  it  closely  borders  on  the  marvelous.  Still 
it  is  a  fact  sufficiently  well  known,  and  neither  unheard  of 
nor  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  and  active  case 
of  the  same  phenomenon,  which  is  marked,  not  merely  by 
the  understanding  but  also  by  the  speaking  of  a  language 
never  before  learned,  and  which  was  meant  by  the  gift  of 
tongues  in  the  old  sense,  is  certainly  a  really  miraculous 
facL  But  even  this  is  acknowledged  and  believed,  and 
tb«re  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  calling  in  question  the  an* 
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cient  wittiesees  to  the  fact,  merely  on  oc4:>ouiil  of  thm  Hr 
ture  of  it, 

I  called  ihts  fact  a  wnnderfu]  leap  of  tlie  memorr.  For 
however  stiborrjinate  this  faculty  ma^f  in  other  respect*  i|h 
pear  relativeiy  to  those  which  every  where  make  promi- 
Beni  claim  to  the  spontaneous  bunt  of  genius^  stilU  ev<*n  in 
the  cnse  of  memory,  its  first  spring  and  ongtti  U  oüea  re' 
ed  and  inexpiicable,  and  it  presents  many  points  of  viei 
leading  to  profoundest  questioning,  and  iuggesting  gn&v 
investigation. 

In  our  psychological  survey  of  the  whole  human  mioJ 
we  set  out  with  its  four  leading  faculties,  aa  arranged  und« 
the  two  contiarieliea  of  understanding  and  will,  of  rei 
and  fancy.  Boiides  these  fuur  leading  faculties,  there  j 
Beveral,  perhaps,  just  as  many  others,  derived  indeetli 
the  former,  but  siiH  not  so  much  subordinst«  tit  thtstd 
in  another  relation  they  appear  equally  important  and 
less  essential  than  lb  em)  as  rather  co-nrdinate  with  then 
and  having  a  peculiar  function  assigned  to  tbi.nii.  Of  the 
I  have  in  my  former  Lectures  analyzed  and  descrihad  thi 
conscience  as  the  moral  instinct  for  right  and  wrong,  whts 
I  named  it  the  reason  applied  to  the  will,  or.  rather,  a» 
p  liefer  red  to  consider  h,  as  a  peculiar  and  independent  fae'l 
uky,  intermediate  betweeti  reason  and  will,  and  being 
immediate  feeling  and  judgment  as  to  what  is  good  and 
evil  iu  human  desires  and  actions.  Now,  just  as  conscii?nta 
is  a  mean  between  reason  and  will,  so  is  memory  interme- 
diate between  reason  and  understanding«  With  be  »lb  of 
them  it  is  closely  connected.  Memory,  on  the  one  hand« 
is  the  treasure-house  of  the  utidersianding;  indeecl,  il  i$ 
the  understanding  hitherto  acquired  and  worked  outi  tHJW 
laid  and  stored  up.  On  the  other  band,  as  the  clew  and 
thread  of  recollection,  memory  furnishes  I  bat  ground  Had 
principle  of  association  in  the  conscioimnesa,  ofi 
reason  itself  and  its  exercise  is  dependents  So  entir 
this  the  case,  that  the  partial  or  total  toss  of  memory,  I 
sickness  or  old  age,  though  producing  no  dermngeiiient  \ 
the  reason,  is,  nevertheless,  folluwed  by  a  pantsil  drcttlifl 
and  slowness  of  rational  thought,  which  oecastouatty 
amounts  to  a  general  deadening  and  extinction  of  tbe  ra- 
tional faculty.  The  close  connection  betwt^cn  memory  and 
understanding  is  especially  visible  in  children,  in  whom  t^ 
iitvt  faint  opening  of  intellect  is  generalty  simultaii 
with  the  first  apperceptioii  of  aelf  and  retentian  of  < 
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nal  impressions  or  signs.  The  understanding  is  that  think« 
iog  and  cognition  of  individuals,  which  is  even  the  act  of 
intellection.  Consequently,  the  individual  mark  and  char- 
acteristic sign  in  the  function  of  memory  belongs  to  the 
understanding ;  but  the  combining  link  between  these  in- 
dividual conceptions  or  signs— their  permanent  association 
—is  the  reason's  share  in  memory;  for  the  latter  is  the 
knowing  and  consciousness  which,  in  the  coherent  whole 
of  associated  and  illative  thought,  is  conversant  about  gen- 
eral notions. 

And  here  arises  a  question  similar  to  that  which  we 
started  in  our  investigation  of  language.  Must  we  assume, 
at  the  first  awakening  and  hidden  spring  of  memory,  a  di- 
▼ine  impulse,  so  to  speak,  or  a  higher  foundation  for  it  from 
before  the  beginning  of  this  terrestrial  existence  ]  Or,  in- 
deed, since  on  this  subject  many  theories  have  been  started 
of  old,  and  are  ever  springing  up,  to  retain  a  place  among 
tlie  world's  floating  opinions,  what  are  we  to  think  of  these 
views  tested  by  that  knowledge  of  our  inmost  conscious- 
ness which  the  observation  of  life  furnishes  ]  How  far  do 
our  feelings  and  reflections  justify  or  limit  them  ?  Among 
these  opinions  is  the  hypothesis  revived  by  Leibnitz,  of 
innate  ideas,  or,  rather,  according  to  the  most  recent  expo- 
sition of  it,  of  certain  forms  of  thought  essential  to  the  rea- 
son, existing,  antecedently  to  experience,  in  its  funda- 
mental scheme,  and,  as  it  were,  engraven  in  it.  Now  all 
such  opinions,  whatever  variations  they  may  present,  arise, 
without  exception,  from  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  anamne- 
M  possessed  by  the  soul  from  a  previous  existence,  and, 
moreover,  they  agree  with  the  dogma  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis, which,  Indian  in  its  origin,  is,  however,  widely  dif- 
fused among  other  nations  also. 

A  real  and  actual  pre-existence,  however,  of  the  human 
soul,  as  it  does  not  admit  of  any  historical  proof,  so  is  it 
not  easily  reconcilable  with  our  own  feelings,  nor  with  our 
general  sentiments  on  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  God,  and 
the  divine  economy  in  the  government  of  the  world.  And 
as  for  the  ancient  belief  in  the  migration  of  souls,  it  can  not, 
however  remarkable  for  its  wide  diflusion,  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  an  arbitrary  creation  of  fancy  and  a 
kind  of  mythology  of  the  soul.  Moreover,  with  regard  to 
tiie  theory  of  essential  forms  of  thought  impressed  on  the 
reason  antecedently  to  all  experience  and  prior  to  the  first 
awakening  of  consciousness,  it  is  based  on  a  view  of  the 
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reasofi  whicb  would  make  it  a  uTiWersa]  recerptaele  of  tL 
thougbt,  divided  ioto  greater  and  less  chain bers  and  con 
parlmenti.     It  is  thus  mad^  the  reMiluum  or  dead  pre^ipii 
late  uftbe  natural  fuDCtion^  of  the  Jivitjg  cogitation»  anct  i 
the  law  of  life  which  rules  therein,  which,  thtt^  armtifl 
in  rank  and  row,  are  placed  before  us,  like  tbc  dried  &petij 
mens  of  an  herbariutn,  or  like  the  buuerfllefl  pinned  to  th 
enlomologiät'i  ca»e,  frijm  each  of  which,  however,  amid 
the  mecbauical  aiTangemetit,  the  true,  delicate,  ligkt-wtag 
ed  Psyche  has  long  since  flown  away.     And  ^iueeitipb 
lo«ophy  our  first  object  must  be  to  seize^  if  possibll 
living  thought  in  its  very  Hie,  and  la  give  to  it  alao  a  I 
expression,  or  at  least  to  paitit  it  after  the  life,  it 
easy  to  see  to  what  end  this  so  circum^tantiiü  proced 
to  lead.     The  whole  hypothesis,  in  shorty  seefim 

and  auperSiious»     As  to  the  principle  or  hypothesis^ 

nate  ideas,  which  in  truth  r©c|uircs  to  be  kept  perfect^ 
dtJitinct  from  the  one  previously  considered,  it  is  quite  con 
ceivable  that  it  may  be  a  right  method  for  the  arliiil,  wh 
is  ever  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  and  in  some  cases  al«o  1 
the  thinker»  to  present  to  his  mind  the  object  of  hia  i 
ception,  and  which  he  is  seeking  ideally  to  manifeAt,  sue 
&A  with  a  aim  liar  end  it  would  appear  before  and  be  con 
tempi ated  by  the  divine  mind.  At  any  rate,  such  n  m^n 
of  thought  would  greatly  facilitate  the  estecuiion  of  his  ided 
conception^  But  if  what  is  meant  by  this  theory  U  nn  am 
tccedent  intellectual  intuition  of  the  pure  ideas  in  the  dS 
vine  mindj  then  we  are  brought  again  to  the  difficult  ifU 
debatable  hypothesis  of  nn  actual  pre-eKi^tence,  Mur 
over,  when  we  go  into  details,  and  attempt  to  appi] 
theory  to  particular  tnatancee,  w©  are  at  once  invoU' 
the  greatest  perpfexiiy.  For  what*  even  in  thedepartfi 
of  art,  aro  we  to  understand  by  the  inborn  idea  of  a  i 
wide-spreading  tree,  of  a  beautiful  flower,  a  gran 
well-proportioned  architectural  edifice,  or  other  niofltii 
or  a  vigorous  animal,  or  noble  human  form  t  anci 
meaning,  in  the  domain  of  practical  life,  would  it  crm» 
to  talk  of  the  innate  idea  of  a  skillfitl  general,  or  of  a  wu 
financier  1  We  can  not,  indeed,  imagine  to  what  good  eo 
this  hypothesis  can  serve  or  lead,  and,  consequently,  aa  t 
nn  it  is  taken  for  any  thing  more  than  a  mertr  figurv  < 
thought,  11  involves  us  in  new,  if  it  does  not  entaisgla  t 
again  in  the  old,  inextricable  difficulties. 

The  question,  however,  admits  of  a  more  g«ti#rml  lani 
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Without  supposing  that  there  is,  inborn  in  the  human 
soul,  a  whole  system  of  notions  and  forms  of  thought — a 
whole  world,  in  short,  of  all  possible  ideas — may  there  not 
have  been  imparted  to  it  from  above  a  higher  gift,  which, 
naturally,  is  only  called  into  action  simultaneously  with 
the  awakening  oi  the  rest  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  the 
fniod  generally  ]  If  so,  would  it  iK>t  appear  to  the  soul  in 
the  form  of  a  memory ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  really 
•uch,  thouffh,  indeed,  not  so  much  a  memory  of  the  past 
fts  of  eternity  ]  This  is  a  question  which,  advanced  in  this 
sense,  can  not,  I  think,  be  absolutely  negatived ;  not  that 
any  essential  necessity  or  actual  ground  exists  for  it ;  but 
that,  carefully  guarded  by  certain  limitations,  it  is  an  hy- 
pothesis that  may,  without  hesitation,  be  assumed  or  con- 
ceded. Can  it,  in  truth,  well  be  doubted  that  every  spii-it- 
Qal  being,  created  by  infinite  love,  has  had  imparted  to  him 
a  share  in  the  source  of  eternal  love,  which  is  to  remain 
bis  forever,  or  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  connection  with  the 
supreme  source  of  his  beine  is  not  violently  broken  and 
rent  asunder  ?  If,  then,  such  a  portion  is  to  remain  for- 
ever the  property  of  every  created  spiritual  being,  it  must 
assume  a  definite  place  in  his  consciousness,  and,  in  the 
development  of  the  latter,  manifest  itself  in  its  due  place. 
As  regards,  indeed,  the  human  soul,  this  supposition  can, 
with  less  justice,  be  denied,  the  more  universally  and  pre- 
eminently the  prerogative  of  a  high  degree  of  resemblance 
to  the  divine  image  is  ascribed  to  it. 

Now,  this  participation  in  God,  as  the  primary  source  of 
eternal  love,  which  abides  forever  in  the  human  soul,  and 
which  becomes  extinct  in  one  extreme  case  alone— -this 
divine  endowment  of  the  human  consciousness  from  above 
-—can  only  be  thought  of  and  described  as  the  recollection 
of  eternal  love ;  and  this,  moreover,  is  the  only  innate  idea 
in  the  human  mind  which  it  is  possible  or  allowable  to 
assume. 

The  thought  of  an  original  recollection  in  man — which, 
properly,  is  not  of  a  mere  foretime,  but  of  eternity,  but 
which,  in  all  propriety,  still  admits  of  being  termed  a  rec- 
ollection—>h  as  brought  us  to  the  notion  of  time  and  eter- 
nity,  and  to  the  question  of  their  reciprocal  relation— of 
which  the  true  and  correct  view  is  probably  very  different 
from  that  which  commonly  prevails.  But  this  is  a  topic 
which,  for  its  further  and  complete  elucidation,  demanda  a 
apAcial  inveatigation. 


LECTTJHE  IT. 


The  idea  of  a  pre^xiÄtence  of  the  *oul  in  axi  earli^  i 
<!ifft*rent  state  of  being  frona  tlie  present,  is  a  delusiciti 
gmundle^  bypotliesk^  arbitrarily  tacked  on  to  Flftto's  ild 
nine  of  the  anamue^s  or  of  innate  ideas.  As  surh,  it] 
calculated  lo  involve  «s  in  innunieraLile  diflicnhies.  1  hai 
hotvever,  endeavored  to  sbovr  that  the  doctrine  itaelfl 
tiktinct^   and  can  be   kept  separate»   from    tbis   arbitr 

admixture*   Stripped  of  all  extrruieoiis  additions,  the  i 

tial  parts  of  this  Platonie  doctrine  of  a  higher  naemofy  hi 
alwajB  poa^essed  a  powerfui  attraction  for  manr  dii 
tbinkers  and  noble  nnnda.  From  its  ürat  auihoiv  downl 
Leibnitz,  it  has  made  a  deep  and  lasting  imprresaioti,  wli 
has  ever  enabled  it  from  lime  to  lime  to  recover  ita  i 
encT.  In  its  purer  sense  and  more  sintiple  and  leg 
view,  we  may,  I  asserted,  understand  by  it  no  con 
lifeless  and  mechanical  system  of  all  the 
which  reason  may  evolve  in  tlie  human  mind,  ant 
]j  arranged  and  classified«  but  an  idea  of  his  divinol 
innate  or  implanted  in  hh  mind,  whicJi  con  not  bei 
wke  or  more  simply  indicated  than  by  the  expression  ^ 
have  chosen  to  desiprnüie  it — of  n  recollection  of  «« 
love.  But  this  nx'ollection,  I  affirmed^  is  not  &o  mnrU  i 
Tomembrance  merely  of  some  special  paat,  wbtcb  wnul 
again  lead  us  to  an  actual  pre-eiEi^tcnce  of  the  bntnan  tcml, 
an  a  remembrance  of  eternity ;  and  it  h  in  this  He^  '  ^^^-'^  ^^" 
whole  idea  must  be  regarded^  if  it  i^  to  he  atlowe^  i 
Now,  this  gives  rise  to  and  calls  for  a  closer  inu-nii«*!»-!» 
into  the  mutual  relation  and  whole  conceptioii  of  tim  tii^ 
eternity. 

This  faculty  of  remembrance  Is  of  an  entirely  difibaviiC 
Icind  Irom  the  ordinnry  exercise  and  Junction  of  iiK*.inaiy. 
Tbts  alate,  thia  quality'  or  power  of  the  n:^ul,  or  whatever 
else  il  may  lie  called ,  might  be  appmpnately  t<tntK*d  s 
tranacendentiil  memory,  if  it  were  not  out  of  Mmson,  or  if 
an\  j^  would  l»e  jenined  by  renewing  the  afneA^T 

hnl:  11  and  involved  terminolciq^T  of  ibe  phikisoipld^ 

achiK^U  i>{  the  last  generarion.     Yet  ihia  woolit  but  be  ft 
ebango  of  name  for  the  self-same  idea  «ad  obfeci,  wbkk  it 
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best  could  only  serve  to  exhibit  more  distinctly  and  clearly, 
and  from  many  points  of  view,  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the 
nature  of  such  an  unusual  idea,  or  its  new  and  unusual 
sense,  as  well  as  the  proper  and  difficult  focus  of  inquiries 
and  investigations  of  this  nature.  But  the  point  upon 
which  depends  the  decision  of  the  whole  matter,  or,  rather, 
from  which  alone  its  right  explanation  can  and  must  pro- 
ceed, is,  as  already  stated,  the  mutual  relation  between  time 
and  eternity,  and  a  just  conception  of  both. 

Usually,  or  at  least  oftentimes,  eternity  is  explained  and 
understood  as  being  the  entire  cessation,  the  perfect  non- 
existence and  unconditional  negation  of  all  time.  But  this 
would  involve  at  the  same  time  the  negation  of  life  and  all 
living  existence  (+)i*  so  that  nothing  would  remain  but 
an  absolute  negative,  which  is  a  void  entity  and  perfect 
nullity. 

In  place  of  the  endless  contradictions  to  which  all  nega- 
tion generally,  and  especially  the  absolute  negation  of  time, 
can  not  but  lead — in  place  of  that  to  which  the  English 
poet's  phrase  of  "  darkness  visible"  is  applicable,  I  would 
offer  a  description  of  the  idea  of  eternity,  which  may,  per- 
haps, render  it  less  incomprehensible.  Eternity,  as  I  should 
define  it,  is  the  all-embracing,  completely  complete  time, 
which  is  infinite,  not  only  *'  a  parte  extemCLy"  u  c,  ever-pass- 
ing, yet  everlasting,  without  beginning  and  without  end, 
but  also  infinite  " a  parte  interna;^*  so  that  in  the  endlessly 
living,  thoroughly  luminous  present,  and  in  the  blissful  con- 
sciousness thereof,  the  whole  past,  and  also  the  whole  future, 
are  equally  actual«  equally  clear,  and  equally  present  to  us 
as  the  very  present  itself.  For  can  we  form  any  other  con- 
ception of  a  state  of  bliss  1  Nay,  is  not  this  idea  of  the  full- 
ness of  time  entirely  one  and  the  same,  and  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  that  state  which  at  least  we  are  able  to  think  of^ 
and  indeed  can  not  well  avoid  thinking  of]  and  is  not  this 
also  the  only  form  of  existence  applicable  to  the  di%dne  con- 
sciousness, on  the  assumption  and  belief  not  of  any  mere 
divine  essence,  but  of  an  actual  living  and  self-conscious 
Godhead  1  That,  at  least,  the  idea  of  time  is  not  absolute- 
ly excluded  from  the  life  and  essence  or  the  operations  of 
the  living  God  of  revelation,  there  exists  in  the  latter 
abundant  indication,  testimony,  and  proof  Almost  all  the 
expressions  there  chosen  for  this  matter  allude  to  that  full 

*  The  paasaget  thus  indicated  were  marked  by  Schlegel  himtelf  for  re?i- 
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Bfiä  <iivine  time,  in  wbicb  jetcctday  and  t^tnoirow  «re 
to^ay,  and  '*  a  thousand  years  bü  one  dtiy/'  and  many 
which  convey  the  same  idea,  bui  in  no  way»  apply  t<i 
f^ht^  notion  of  eternity  which  makes  it  the  ahioltste  ne^tka 
of  all  time.     The  very  Hebrew  narae  of  God  Aimkhra 
coQÜrm  ation  of  thi^  asfleriion.     And  I  may  here  in  did] 
myself  with  producing  it^  since  we  «hall  be  aM&  to  trc^ 
push  this  object  with  on  t  enteriiig  iuto  an  aaalysia  of     _ 
language  ilself^  and  its  sense  can  be  made  perfectly  €lt*tr 
accoidmg  to  tbe  senie  of  our  own  languag««  wiibuut  any 
drc umlocution  or  periphmse. 

In  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Old  Testament,  two 
are   uaed  to  designate  ihe  Supreme   Being*     The  one 
perfectly  general,  and  signifies  the  idea  of  Gwl   or 
Deity  absolutely^  being  alao   applied  lo  the   gods  of 
heatbeti,  and  occasionally  employed  simply  to  M^tlTv 
gels  and  spirits.     The  otbei%  however,  is  exclut; 

to  the  true  and  living  God  of  revelation.     Thi.    

derived  from  a  Hebrew  root,  whicb  signifies  *'  to  b«,*' 
rather,  since  we  can  hardly  expect  to  fitid  in  thr^e 
languages,  and  in  the  primary  significations  of  th«  md; 
words,  the  idea  of  a  simple  abstraet  cxi«tcnco,  it 
life,  a  positive  li\dng  existence.  In  one  place  tb»  oämev 
which  is  made  up  of  four  letters,  is  empltünod  mnd  imn^ 
preted  as  signifying  "  I  am  that  1  am,'*  or,  roor©  tecnrfttelyr 
"  I  am  that  I  shall  be/'  Now,  this  is  as  much  ajf  tn  mt» 
the  true  and  living  God  of  revelation,  Ho  who  fram  the 
beginning  has  manifested  f*>rth  His  glory  in  erealioo,  and 
who  ever  since  10  continnally  manifesting  Himself,  mtrf 
nally,  at  least,  to  tlie  whole  human  race  and  lo  earh  »»!»• 
\itluali  though,  in  trutb,  of^en  unattended  lo  and  Itltle 
regarded,  aiiJ  %vho  will  still  more  glorioat*ly  n^vemi  Hiflh 
self  in  tbe  end  of  time,  that  is,  of  this  earthly  dui 
antl  perio*!  of  change,  or,  a«  il  is  expressed  in  8acred> 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  or  when  time  itself  shall  be 
plished. 

Now,  here  it  m  evident  the  Idea  of  time  i»  not  absolu! 
exclnded  fix>m  a  conception  of  the  ebenem  and  opeftttii 
of  God.     On  tbe  conirary,  flii»  descnption  iDTi>l* 
idea  of  full  and  complete  time,  which  laats  from  ei< 
eternity,  and  to  the  height  of  winch,  when  the 
have  ci-ime,  that  in  to  say,  at  the  final  cotistiinmnt 
oar  earthly  time,  in  who^o  fettei>»  thi^  our  world  uf 
DOW  held*  sJiall  be  raised  and  glonfied. 
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The  question,  therefore,  is  properly  to  determine  whether 
there  exists  such  an  absolute  opposition  between  time  and 
eternity  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  subsist  in  any 
nutual  contact  or  relation,  but  the  One  necessarily  leads  to 
the  negation  of  the  other,  or  whether,  at  least,  there  is  not 
some  conceiyable  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Now,  in  the  former  riew,  since  the  absolute,  universally, 
and  roost  especially  thinking  as  well  as  absolute  willing, 
forms  the  destructive  principle  in  life,  there  lies,  perhaps, 
the  6rBt  source,  not  only  of^  false  systems,  but  dso  of  the 
metaphysical  prejudices  which  man's  intellect  nourishes, 
and  e^>ecially  of  all  the  deeply-rooted,  inborn,  or  heredita- 
ry errors  of  the  i-eason.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
the  theory  on  which  our  present  speculations  are  based, 
both  time  and  eternity  are  not  incompatible  vnth  or  in 
hostile  and  irreconcilable  opposition  to  each  other.  Their 
ideas  do  not  mutually  destroy  each  other.  Certain  definite 
connecting-links  and  points  of  contact  and  transition  exist 
between  them.  The  contrariety  is  not  an  incomprehensibly 
absolute  one  c^  eternal  negation,  but  rather  a  living  one, 
similar  to  the  distinction  between  life  and  death,  or  that 
between  evil  and  good.  So  long  as  wc  believe  in  a  great 
and  irreconcilable  contrariety  between  time  and  eternity, 
such  as  at  the  first  delusive  aspect  they  present  themselves, 
we  can  not  hope  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  labyrinth 
in  which  external  things  and  our  own  internal  reflections 
involve  the  mind.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  the  idea 
of  a  twofold  time,  such  as  it  is  our  purpose  accurately  to 
define  and  bring  before  you.  And  this  notion  of  a  twofold 
time  arises  finom  the  difference  between  the  one  perfect  and 
blissful  time,  which  is  naught  else  than  the  inner  pulse  of 
life  in  an  overflowing  eternity,  without  beginning  and  with- 
out end,  and  that  other  time  which  is  prisoned  and  fettered 
in  this  lower  world  of  sense,  where  the  stem  present  alone 
is  prominent,  and  lords  it  over  all  else  with  despotic  sway 
—the  past  being  lost  in  darkness  and  sunk  in  the  night  of 
death;  while  £e  future,  now  advancing,  now  receding, 
hovers  like  a  shadow,  in  an  obscure,  glimmering,  and  de- 
ceptive twilight,  until  the  now  brilliant  present  passes  away, 
and  in  its  tui-n  becomes  as  nothing,  being  buried  in  the 
darkness  of  death,  which  shrouds  sdl  past  and  former  ex- 
istence. And  as  there  is  a  twofold  time,  so  also  may  we, 
in  relation  to  Gt>d  and  the  world,  distinguish  a  twofold 
eternity.    liet  us,  for  this  porpose,  ooDtemolate  the  whole 
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creation»  including  not  only  this  visibla  woi4d  c^ 

al^o  tlie  invisible  %vorld  of  spiritR,  either  io  its  origisifti  j 

feet  ion,  wbicb  it  possessed  when  it  issueil  unsullied 

the  band  of  the  Creator»  or  even  in  that  state  of  ped%ctioit» 

which,  gflorified  and  perfected,  and  become  impembablcj  it 

is  to  enjoy  when  the  course  of  earthly  time  shaJH  have  mii 

outi  and  when  there  shall  be  no  tnore  death. 

Now,  relatively  to  either  its  original  perfection  or  ibat  t» 
wbieb  It  is  finally  to  be  restored,  we  can  not  better  desjg* 
nate  tbc  universe  than  by  terming  it  the  created,  whik*  Ga 
h  ibe  uncreated  eternity.  The  world,  however»  acconlii 
to  what  we  know  of  it  fvom  revelation,  is  not  absolute 
such*  It  is  eternal  only  from  ooe  point  of  view,  thai»  nnti 
ly,  which  looks  forvvard  to  its  everlasting,  coutinaaus,  n% 
blessed  duration,  and  not  from  that  of  its  first  origin.  Pfl 
the  wodd  (if  It  was,  as  we  are  taught»  created  out  of  i 
ing)  had  a  beginning — a  precise  beginning — which  in 
place  in  time.  And  this  fact,  again,  suggests  and  contir 
the  i^mark  how  tlie  idea  of  time^  which  m  unquesn'ooably 
involved  in  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  univei^e,  i»  not 
absolutely  excluded  frora  the  essence  and  operations  of  tlie 
Gtidhead,  at  least  of  the  living  and  personal  God  «f  r©?»- 
ladun.  On  this  point,  however,  1  would  wish  to  üty  no 
more  than  this:  nere  is  tbe  decisive  point' — ^two  tlisttnä 
opposite,  or  diverging  paths  be  before  us»  and  man  oiu 
choose  between  them-  The  clear-seeing  spirit,  which,  i 
its  sentiments,  thoughls,  and  views  of  life,  would  be  in 
cord  an  ce  with  itnelf,  and  would  act  consistently  to  them, 
must  in  any  case  take  one  or  the  other.  Either  tbero  is 
living  God,  full  of  love,  even  such  a  one  as  love  seeks 
yearns  after»  to  whom  faith  clings,  and  in  wbona  all 
hopes  aie  centered  (and  such  is  the  personal  God  of  reirelJ 
tion),  and  on  this  hypothesis  the  world  is  not  God,  Wll 
distinct  from  him»  having  had  a  beginning,  and  being 
ted  out  of  nothing;  or  there  is  only  one  supreme  form  i 
existence,  and  the  world  is  eternal»  and  not  distinct  fn 
God ;  there  is  absolutely  but  one,  and  this  eternal  onr  con 
prebends  ab,  and  is  itself  all  in  all  j  so  that  there  is  tw^whc 
any  real  and  essential  distinction  ;  nnd  even  that  which 
alleged  to  exist  between  evil  and  good  is  only  a  dclu 
of  a  narrow-mindc**l  system  of  ethics»  or  of  cotTvcn 
prejudices,  that  man  allows  to  pass  as  such,  and  hoh 
tern  ally  in  honor,  but  which  inlrinsically,  and  ns  t€SU 
the  rigor  of  scieuce,  haa  uo  real  and  iubstantial  tm|i 
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Now,  the  necessity  of  this  choice  and  determination  presses 
urgently  upon  our  own  time,  which  stands  midway  between 
two  worlds.  Grenerally  it  is  between  these  two  paths  alone 
that  the  decision  is  to  be  made,  since  all  the  doubts  and 
opinions  which  branch  off  between  them  are  nothing  more 
than  the  still  unsettled  oscillations,  assuming  in  appearance 
a  fixed  scientific  shape,  or  a  vague  mixture  of  narrow  and 
imperfect  views,  which  are  just  as  far  from  having  taken 
any  precise  form  or  determination.  But  the  choice  between 
them  must  be  perfectly  fi*ee.  No  one's  conviction  can  be 
forced  to  adopt  either  one  or  the  other.  For  that  which  is 
to  constitute  the  inmost  sentiment  and  thought  of  a  man,  or 
the  first,  last,  and  deepest  fbundation  of  all  his  sentiments, 
does  not  admit  of  being  imposed  upon  him  extrinsically  as 
the  condition  of  controversial  defeat,  without  his  own  in> 
temal  consent  and  agreement.  It  can  not  enforce  his  as- 
sent as  easily  as  a  mere  process  of  calculation. 

But  now,  if  eternity  is  nothing  else  but  time,  vitally  fill], 
inimitably  perfect,  and  blissfully  complete,  who,  we  may 
ask,  first  of  all  caused  or  produced  this  earthly,  fettered, 
and  firagmentary  time,  which  seems  but  the  great  bond- 
chain  of  the  whole  world  of  sense — and  what,  then,  is  this 
time  itself]  I  might  answer  this  latter  question  by  the 
words  of  the  poet,  that  it  "  is  out  of  joint."*  For  although 
originally  employed  of  a  particular  period  of  history,  they 
admit,  I  think,  of  a  more  extensive  and  universal  signifi- 
cation, and  possess  an  entirely  metaphysical  application. 
And  what,  in  short,  is  metaphysics,  or  what  do  we  name 
metaphysical,  but  that  which  transcends  our  ordinary  na- 
ture and  the  earthly  and  limited  world  of  sense  ]  And  man 
can  not  abandon  or  get  rid  of  all  hopes,  all  prospects  of 
eternity,  in  short,  the  thoughts  which,  partly,  at  least,  out- 
run these  narrow  limits.  For  if  so,  he  must  at  the  same 
time  be  willing  to  cease  to  be  a  man,  in  the  fiiU,  and  true, 
and  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Consequently,  as  oflen  as 
be  adventures  a  bolder  flight  of  thought  and  inquiry  into 
that  elevated  region,  then  his  words  and  phrases  must  also 
transcend  the  familiar  sense  and  ordinary  use  of  language. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  asserting  that 
the  language  of  philosophy,  in  its  descriptions  of  supersen- 
SQOUS  things  ana  ideas,  should  anxiously  avoid  all  living 
expreaaion  and  every  thing  lifelike  (+).  For,  in  strict  rigor 
tifait  18  neither  possible  nor  practicable,  and  in  any  case 
*  Shaktpeare.    Hamlet,  Act  i..  Scene  v. 
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would  lead  to  t  mer©  fth«tmct  notltififn«!»,  Oti  di^ 
irary;  the  mitiv  ^ixid,  tlie  mottr  «inking^  «ml  i|vp«] 
start  ling  r  ^^^  tnone  U>ldly  tigurarive  äod  rare  ar»  tbt  I 
or  ifirma  of  expiaseioii  empioyfjd,  the  more  pertinentljr  tod 
ctc^^rlv  do  they  often  ennvey  our  fneBiiing,  und  um  OMn 
happily  chosen  an<^J  to  ibe  point  do  tl>ey  appear. 

lii  ]>roof  antl  confiitnarion  of  this  »saiertion,  I  would 
peal  ht  fbe  Inriguago  of  Holy  Writ.     Most,  if  mji  aU  its  i 
srriptionfl  of  matters  belonging  to  the  invisible  world, 
the  supei^ensuous  i^egiotis  of  ihougbl,  or  iiietaphy«k-^l  ä 
jeetti»  if  we  coiild   »lill   rerull  or  »till  expericTire  ihn 
fresh  impression,  would  at  once  \te  confodsed  lu  he  the  I 
est  that  language  ha»  ever  ventured  ujwn.      Long  fatnil^ 
ily»  however,   has  fnade  tljem   aeein   ordinary    unAj 
And  it  is  necessary  to  contetnplate  them  long  and  in 
if  we  would  revive  their  oiigitial  ftiUnet^s  and  perill 
DJficancy.     In  a  very  re<:ent  epoch  nf  science^  tlierc 
©d  a  somt'what  Bimüar  view  of  this  euhject»      In 
«dpeciaily  it  is  traceable.     Fur^  as  often  ae  he  enten^ 
region  of  inqniry%  iie  for  the  moet  pail  desitrt-   "  [»Ic^^ 

a  free  and  hold  style  of  language»  similar  t.  Lrhficy 

CDS]  o  nail  J  I  have  attempted  myself  to  adopt.  Nuw,  if  it  be 
allowable  in  thii^  way  to  apply  to  time  pi^tiea)  pkriae«« 
similar  to  the  one  abpve  quoted  of  **  Time  ont  ^  joioi^" 
giving  them  at  the  flame  time  a  more  imi versa!  nnd  otitiraW 
metaphy&ical  sen&e,  I  would,  in  the  further  consiclcratiofKlif 
the  whole  question  as  to  time,  advance  the  fbUowtltg  fV* 
marks. 

If  eternity  m  essentially  nothing  elde  than  tbe  fuUoeai  df 
timei  which  cofieerpenrly  is  in  itself  romplete  and  bUMÜA 
then  the  time  which   is  **  out  of  joint/'  the  deranged  mi 
distracled  time  of  sense,  k  naught  but  eternity  alien  nr 
brought  into  a  »tale  nf  disorder.     Here»  iheiif  the  f-tr**— 
queiticm  pt^senta  itnelf,  *'  Who  can  have  pluugt^d  it  it 
order^  and   perpetrated   this  jarring  ititcrJerencc   wsu 
prime v^al  harmony,  disturbing  the  inner  pnW  of  the  %t .  t     - 
untrersal  life,  which  was  originally  so  sound  7"     Acconiii^^ 
to  one  of  these  two  %4ews  which  I  so  liitely  spoke  af  at  ij^ 
ing  before  men  to  choose  between,  iili  this  in  but  a  dtccp^ 
tion — a  mere  illusion,  produced  by  the  im  perfect  ion  of  oif 
sense*.      Even  pain  and  ni(sfortuiit.%  equally  witli  whtl  11 
called  evil,  exist  only  for  the  piieiicijl  ptirpmi«  of  erratlBgi 
hy  the  skill  and  spiT-it  with  which  tViey  are  irMtad,  Iran» 
■lent,  over|>owenng  impr^aaions,  i^hicli  mre  tlltiaialely  ^ 
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give  place  to  more  elevating  emotions.  But  iu  the  other 
view,  which  is  here  adopted  as  our  fundamental  conviction , 
the  answer  is  easily  found.  Or,  rather,  it  is  one  long  since 
ffiven,  and  generally  known.  Since  all  the  elementary 
K>Tces  and  original  powera  in  creation  can  only  be  regarded 
as  spiritual,  theretore  the  power  or  might  which  threw 
both  time  and  existence,  universal  life  and  the  whole  world, 
into  disorder,  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  spirit  of 
absolute  negation  which  rose  in  revolt  against  the  primary 
source  both  of  itself  and  of  all.  The  power  and  influence 
of  this  spirit  of  eternal  contradiction  and  endless  destruc- 
tion, which  in  another  place  I  designated  the  inventor  of 
death,  can  not  be  rightly  deemed  cither  slight  or  insignifi- 
cant, if  he  bo  with  justice  entitled  "the  Prince  and  Ruler 
of  this  world."  By  this  term  we  can  not  understand  any 
so-called  "spirit  of  the  age."  Not,  at  least,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  in  which  it  signifies  the  spirit  which  has 
originally  arisen  out  of  the  age  itself,  and  in  its  sphere  brill- 
iantly predominant,  but  which  at  the  same  time  transcends 
in  some  way  that  sphere,  either  blending  itself  with  some 
equally  great,  if  not  still  more  exalted,  past,  or  with  some 
new  and  future  era.  For  with  all  its  excellence  of  great- 
ness, it  is  still  perhaps  partial  and  narrow  in  its  views ;  and 
in  any  case,  so  soon  as  the  particular  age  shall  be  over,  it 
too  will  finally  pass  away  and  decline  with  it.     It  is,  rather, 

K  the  very  spirit  that  originally  introduced  the  whole  of  that 
disjointed  time.  It  is,  therefore,  the  author  of  this  fallacious 
world  of  sense— the  supreme  ruler  and  universal  king  of 
all  the  several  periods  and  eras  which  belong  to  it,  and  are 
so  linked  together,  that  as  one  succeeds  and  passes  into  the 
other,  all  of  them  in  succession  are  finally  absorbed  in  the 
general  abyss  of  eternal  nothingness.  Consequently  is  it 
die  supreme  lord ;  all  these  so-called  spirits  of  the  times 
which  are  derived  from  the  primary  and  supreme  spirit  of 
f  die  age,  being,  so  to  speak,  his  absolute  subjects  and  min- 
isters. Now,  the  belief  in  such  a  s])iritual  power  of  evil, 
and  even  the  idea  of  it,  simply  and  nakedly  as  in  other 
times  it  is  presented  to  us,  is  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of  in 
the  present  day.  The  expressions  of  a  former  faith  for 
j  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  "  the  spirit  of  the  age" 
/  have  become  antiquated,  and  make  but  little  impression, 

^  being  for  the  most  part  scarcely  even  regarded,  or  else  in- 
geniously explained  away,  if  not  derided  from  the  height 
of  a  superior  enlightenment.     Amid  the  killing  monotony 
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of  a  sleepy  skepticism  into  wbicb  mca'»  ti^w«  of  ibe  wccid 
aud  thiDga  had  tallen»  and  a^^  contrastod  with  a  phlloeopbji 
neutral  äoui  its  origin ^  aud  ünally  indiflerenl  to  every  tMug» 
tha  celebrated  EnglLäh  autbor  of  Cajn  mikkes  a  gratifyiiig 
eJiception  by  hb  vigorous  and  vivid  lauguag^e^  giving,  at 
least  bonor  wbere  honor  m  due,  and  caltiug  tbin^  by  tbcif 
li^bt  names«  Accordingly ^  be  painis  lo  tlie  Me  tbe  kiog 
oi  ibi^  äpiritä  of  the  everlasting  abpss  and  ibe  ruJi^r  tjf  Um 
world,  m  all  \m  majesty  of  darkneÄ*,  t»o  that  we  Ot^esi  woo* 
der  whence  he  could  have  derived  all  the  tints  and  icwcbet 
of  truth,  and  are  almost  tempted  to  ask  whether  thb  enik* 
ing  portrait^  thus  executed  with  a  genius  and  fidelity  &ui- 
passing  all  similar  poetical  delineatiouä,  doea  not  owe  mach 
if  not  all  its  tiuth  tu  a  pergonal  acquaintance. 

But,  however,  this  deadly  spirit  of  absolntc  negation, 
though  the  name  be  now  scarcely  ever  beard  ex  crept  ia 
poetry,  has  not  therefore  lost,  as  ye  I,  his  dominioa  over  llm 
world  of  time  and  the  science  thereof  On  the  canirary,  tii 
the  baäole^  and  arbitraiy  systems  which  the  pbilooophy  of 
the  day  propuunds,  be  is  acknowledgted  more  tbaii  ^%ew, 
though  it  be  with  an  unconscious  reverence.  Aa  the  idol 
of  absolute  rationalism,  most  highly  iä  be  lauded,  not  Co 
say  deified.  It  is,  in  fact^  remarkable  that,  in  many  of  lb« 
most  extreme  «yatema  of  absolute  reason,  the  whole  «<h> 
tion  of  tbeotogy  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  negative 
view  of  the  divine  truth.  Almost  the  whole  of  it^  if  aoly  i 
few  slight  changes  be  made  in  ttie  more  importanc  pbcimea, 
may  iar  more  contiisteTJtly  apply  to  tbe  piimal  airiagoaiet 
of  eternal  love  and  of  revelation,  than  to  tliat  betioficent 
Being  bimaelf. 

And  even  in  those  aystems  of  mtionalism  which  arf>  Iran 
spiritually  perverse  and  less  esLtravagant,  but  £^T  v 

subversive  of  a  rißfht  knowledge  of  tho  bigbest  '  :  f 

divine  nature  is  frequently  if  not  always  confuundc*d  with 
that  nothing  out  of  v*rhich  He  has  created  the  ^vorid.  Or, 
perhaps,  in  some  more  tragic  view*  of  the  untven-t:»,  ibtt 
rigid  law  of  time  which  operates  on  the  w*orld  of  setJ^<L\  and 
which  gives  ti  up  aa  a  prey  to  misery,  isJpat  leiiai  p<i«  ?it.aHr, 
deißed  aa  the  blind  fate  of  an  irou  necessity.  Now,  if 
eternity  is  in  itself  and  originally  nothing  more  than  ilia 
living,  firll,  and  esaential  time,  which  h  still  iuiriaiUr 
and  if  our  earthly  shackled  and  fettered  lime  of  f4 
hut  an  eternity  "out  of  joint/'  or  fallen  a  pney  to  diaorti*^! 
It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  two  do  uot  stund "wpait  and 
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have  no  mutual  contact.  On  this  hypothesis  they  may 
possess  many  a  common  point  of  transition  from  one  sphere 
rato  the  other.  At  least  such  a  point  of  transition  is  in 
general  experience  afforded  us  by  death,  which  is  mostly 
looked  upon  and  regarded  in  this  light.  Trivdal  as  may 
sound  the  sentiment  so  commonly  uttered  of  the  dead,  that 
they  have  changed  time  for  eternity,  still  we  can  not  well 
question  the  correctness  of  the  notion  on  which  the  expres- 
sion is  founded.  Now,  these  questions  about  time  and 
eternity  nearly  concern,  and  in  many  ways  interest,  every 
thoughtful  mind,  not  only  by  their  connection  with  life  and 
death,  but  generally  with  all  existence  and  consciousness. 
I  can  not,  therefore,  approve  of  the  wish  to  exclude  them 
entirely  from  the  philosophy  of  life,  as  lying  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  the  practical  intellect,  and,  therefore, 
with  all  similar  matters  of  unprofitable  disputation,  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  theologian  and  the  student.  On  tho 
contrary,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  position 
which  I  have  taken  up,  and  the  view  which  it  opens  out,  to 
hazard  at  least  an  experiment,  and  to  try  whether  it  be  not 
possible  to  express  these  subjects,  and  to  set  them  forth  in 
language  at  once  appropriate  and  generally  intelligible. 

Religious  people  often  speak  of  death,  sometimes  gen- 
erally as  a  "return,"  at  others  with  a  further  addition  as 
"  a  return  home."  Such  modes  of  speaking,  I  admit,  mere- 
ly as  such,  and  especially  when  they  are  uttered  as  so  many 
empty  phrases,  unaccompanied  with  real  feeling,  and  re- 
peated without  discrimination,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
are  not,  perhaps,  calculated  to  make  a  very  deep  impres- 
sion. Still  a  very  beautiful  but  grave  meaning  is,  neverthe- 
less, contained  in  them,  and  one  which  throws  out  very 
strongly  the  purely  spiritual  aspect  of  the  matter.  But 
here,  then,  a  difficulty  immediately  presents  itself  The 
question  aiises,  how  can  we  be  said  to  go  back  or  return  to 
a  place  where,  in  fact,  wo  never  were  before,  or  how  can 
that  be  rightly  called  our  home,  which  in  our  present  life 
we  first  seek,  and  are  to  find  and  learn  to  consider  as  such. 
In  short,  the  difficulty  recurs  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
somewhat  similar  questions  which  are  involved  by  Plato's 
notion  of  an  anamnesis^  so  long  as  it  is  conceived,  not  (as 
we  would  undei-stand  it)  as  a  recollection  of  eternity,  but 
quite  literally  as  that  of  a  former  state  of  things.  But  if, 
agreeably  to  a  vivid  conception  of  time  and  eternity,  a  less 
absolute  distiuction  prevails  between  these  two  ideas,  and 
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many  poioiä  of  contact  and  transition  from  one  t> 
may  be  tovind,  of  wbich  death  ib  quq^  all  the  <  W 

removed,  and  every  tiling  in  our  view  and  hypoihi^^  h^ 
comea  easily  intelligible  and  seli-evident.  It  w^  at  lettst^ane 
aspect:  of  death,  and  a  cheerful  one  too«  which  exhibits  it 
UB  a  transition  from  tinio  into  eternity,  or  out  of  n  f»T tried 
and  distracted  time  into  that  which  ib  true,  f^^  1 

bliasful.     In  truth,  however,  nauch  morels  iuvolv  in. 

For  death,  in  general,  is  do  eimple  event,  but  a  very  coui- 
pHcated  phenomenon.  No  doubt  that  feature  which  «tands 
out  most  feaifnlly  in  tbo  whole  event,  lhrowin||  into  ihc 
shade  and  obäcurini^r  its  other  higher  and  more  gpiritual 
elements  I  ia  the  sutieringi^  of  disease,  which  are  often  fio 
agonizing — the  pang  of  dissolving  and  decaying  orgiuiiza- 
tiun  in  ibe  last  awful  ätruggle  of  nature,  aa  it  teaiis  itself  so 
reluctantly  from  life.  But  even  in  tlie  midst  of  all  this,  oc^ 
casioiially,  at  least,  another  and  a  better  sUite  interrtige^, 
A  cessation  of  all  physical  pain  ^eems  suddenly  taj 
and  to  be  followed  by  un  almost  joyouB,  or»  at  le« 
pt^sed  fiCate,  which  may  be  uf^en  regarded  as  the  bar 

of  approaching  dissolution.     Medical  experience,  moreciv   

has  recorded  many  special  case»  (the  explanation  of  which, 

however,  I  leave  to  otliers)  of  idiotcy  and  madnesu,  wkick 

had  arisen  either  ii'ora  sad  defects  and  derangenient  of 

the  thinking  faculty,  suddenly  disappearing  at  the  approach 

of  death,  and  of  the  full,  perfect  consciousness   retiirning 

with   extraordinary   clearness   in   the   few  brief   m«»t*.t*t.n 

which  precede  the  instant  of  decease.     There  b  ^ 

other  remarkable  element  or  feeling  in  death  ;  and  it 

totally  independent  of  the  organic  pain  of  dissolutioTi 

various  mcnliti  cat  ions,  or   the  gtiiking  phenomena  ^ 

may  be  obsei^ed  in  individual  casea.     I  allude  to  tli> 

ing  which  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  the  dectsive  tmn^iiivi» 

and  forcible  passage  into  an  entirely  tiew  sphere,  whidü, 

however,  must  not  he  confounded  with  an  u  i ; 

death*     In  many  instances,  too,  it  has  no  l 

any  ti*oubled  thoughts  or  anxious  eares  for  ncir 

ones  to  be  left  behind,  nor  yet  with  any  inward  <: 

restless  and  disturbed  canscienco.      By  no  su^  .i 

alone  by  Utemselves  can  it  be  interpru'ted  m-  L 

Ail  this  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  ^ 

ent  in  my  mind^  and  which  may  very  simpi  • 

slight  mental  shrinking  before  a  wholly  unimoi\  : 

being,  which  is^  at  leastp  natural  tu  aÜ  me»,  ^l^  ^...'^ 
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every  one,  more  or  less,  if  the  change  comes  upon  them  in 
the  fuD  possession  of  their  faculties.  But  in  those  whose 
contemplations  have  long  been  directed  to  this  closing  event 
of  life — in  whom  a  profound  and  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  thought  of  eternity,  and  the  sublime  enlightenment  of  a 
confiding  faith,  have  taken  the  place  of  a  dark  uncertainty, 
and  who  also,  between  the  last  struggle  of  organic  life  and 
the  final  pang  of  dissolution,  enjoy  for  a  brief  interval  the 
last  quickening  breath  of  the  departing  energy  of  nature, 
there  death  is  seen  in  its  bright  aspect.  For  such  it  un- 
questionably does  possess.  How  often,  on  the  very  coun- 
tenance of  the  departed,  does  a  calm  and  beautiful  death 
like  this  leave  its  touching  trace  behind  !  How  often  do  we 
Bee  with  astonishment  a  sweet  smile,  like  that  of  a  sleeping 
child,  lingering  on  the  well-known  face,  but  in  whose  very 
sweetness  is  mingled  a  slight  though  scarce  perceptible 
trace  of  some  faint  recollection  of  previous  suflering.  He 
who  has  once  seen  some  dear  friend  or  acquaintance  so  die, 
or  beheld  the  beloved  countenance  after  such  a  death,  will 
assuredly  cherish  forever  the  remembrance  of  this  soothing 
expression.  Nothing  less  than  a  blissful  presentiment  of 
eternity  seems  to  have  preceded  or  impressed  itself  on  the 
dying  features,  breaking  through  the  shackles  of  time  be- 
fore its  ftiU  course  was  ended.  And  it  is  only  in  this  light 
that  I  have  mentioned  it  as  being  one  of  the  points  of  con- 
tact or  moments  of  transition  which  facts  clearly  establish 
between  time  and  eternity,  since  this  final  crisis  of  our  con- 
sciousness forms  an  important  element  for  the  psychological 
and  perfect  comprehension  of  the  human  intellect  and  its 
development 

But  even  during  life  itself  there  also  occur  many  phe- 
nomena and  occasions  in  which,  for  the  brief  continuance 
at  least  of  such  moments  of  intense  existence,  the  limits  of 
time  seem  to  be  broken  through  or  removed.  To  this  class 
belong  those  brief  intervals  of  rapture  which  are  enjoyed 
in  the  midst  of  deep  and  earnest  devotion— or  of  proper 
ecstasy,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  genuine  and  real,  we  can  not 
but  consider  as  an  intei-val  of  eternity  in  the  midst  of  time, 
or  as  a  fleeting  glance  into  the  higher  world  of  full  and  un- 
checked spiritual  life.  Even  the  inward  worldless  prayer, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  preceded  by  a  real  emotion  of  the  heart, 
profoundly  agitating  its  inmost  feelings,  is,  as  it  were,  a 
drop  of  eternity  falling  through  time  into  the  soul.  Gen- 
uine ecstasy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  real  and  actual,  is  often  on  its 
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or^nic  aide  accompanied  by  a  begintiing,  winch  ii)<l(^  if 
liiüe  more  than  the  appearauce,  though  a  highly  dehmtfo 
feeling,  of  dying'  awsiy^  which  precedes  the  highi  >  >y 

echo  rn.mi  the  world  beyond  the  grave.     Such  jf!  ., 

however»  require  attentive  examination  before  W45  cau  diaw 
from  them  any  precii>e  inference.  The  general  UJea  yf 
them  may  be  distinclly  traced  in  the  human  coiiscioustuSBS. 
The  recot^iilion  of  their  existence  is  iht^rcfore  ofiaeittied  tii  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  latter.  It  is,  however,  often  vm 
difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  individual  instaucafi,  wbtcfl 
are  oflen  more  or  lea»  doubtful  On  this  account  it  will  bo 
ßutTieiont  in  this  place  if,  without  entering  deeply  into  tbwc 
necessary  distinctions  and  manifold  doubts  to  which  ill  of 
auch  phenomena  are  liable,  we  simply  notice  the  fact,  a» 
formiijg  one  of  the  most  intimEita  points  of  assodaticni  at 
which  time  and  etoniity  come  in  contact  and  mutually 
inteimingle. 

Of  euch  points  several  still  remain  to  be  noticed,  Ona 
of  the  least  astonishing,  and  one  which  in  its  operatiou  cm 
the  soul  is  no  less  uni venial  and  beneficial  than  it  Is  gonor^ 
ally  intelligible,  is  that  which  m  found  in  true  art  and  tlw 
higher  kind  of  poetry.  For  here  also,  even  beneatk  Ümj 
earthly  shell  of  acnsuous  phenomenon  and  the  temponl 
incidents  of  figurative  poetn^',  the  eternal  brightens  ovrr  3lIL 
And  it  is  on  this  mighty  influence  of  the  eten*al,  which 
gleanis  through  its  external  investiture  of  on>a]U4jnt,  that 
ibe  exalted  dignity  and  drstinctivo  charm  of  true  an 
the  liigher  bnmches  of  poetry  depends.  Even  heri^,  h 
ever,  as  elsew^hore,  a  eirict  distinction  must  be  niJidc 
tween  the  true  gold  and  the  worthless  ?esibetical  linael  nnd 
mere  mannerism  of  fashion.  For  such  a  dblinction  in  ih- 
eesaary  in  every  case  where  the  heavenly  and  eternal  comiii 
into  close  contact  with  the  earthly  and  ti^nsitory. 

That  recollection  of  eternal  love,  which  is  implaiitod, 
communicated,  or  innate  in  the  human  mind«  and  which 
here  swells  out  from  its  hidden  depth  (and  this  is  tin?  riuc 
original  suljject- matter  of  Plato's -*ot ion  of  the  . 
which,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  ähow%  tlius  clear* 
foreign  admixture  and  corrup dug  additions,  is  t\ 
ceptionable),  is  not  merely  a  principle  of  the  l 
Halber  is  it  one  of  the  great  vital  arterio«  of  r 
and  art,  of  which,  however,  there  are  nmny  olli- 
essential  and  no  less  rich  and  prolific*     »Such»  f« 
is  tlio  lunging  after  the  infiuite,  whose  hope»  and  n 
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are  directed  more  to  the  future  than  is  the  case  with  that 
remembrance  of  eternal  love,  which,  as  such,  clings  more 
closely  to  the  past,  and  is  often  also  lost  and  absorbed  in 
the  historic  perception  of  some  actual  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  true  inspiration,  both  in  art  and  in  life,  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  a  something  divine  in  the  present,  which 
may  be  either  real  or  what  is  at  least  held  to  be  such,  being 
most  intimately  bound  up  with  a  feeling  of  such  a  divine 
presence,  and  with  a  belief  therein.  Thus,  then,  these 
three  forms  of  the  highest  sentiment  in  man's  nature,  as  it 
yearns  after  the  infinite  or  swells  forth  from  the  eternal 
source,  and  longs  to  receive  the  divine,  are  in  their  different 
tendencies  tied  again,  not  unnaturally,  U>  the  three  times, 
or  rather,  the  different  categories  of  our  earthly-divided 
time. 

The  recollection  of  eternal  love,  as  far  as  regards  its  in- 
fluence on  art,  is  in  truth  nothing  but  a  feeling  or  an  inborn 
idea,  if  some  will  so  call  it.  And  yet  its  influence  may  be 
universal,  and  extend  itself  over  the  whole  field  of  man's 
consciousness.  For  all  other  sentiments  of  the  inner  man, 
all  the  thoughts,  conceptions,  and  ideas  of  the  thinker,  and 
even  all  the  images,  shapes,  and  forms — ^in  short,  the  whole 
ideal  of  the  artist — are  now  forthwith  imbued  with  this  one 
fundamental  feeling  of  eternal  love,  being,  as  it  were,  bathed 
in  a  sea  or  stream  of  higher  life,  spiritually  refined,  and 
exalted  and  transformed  into  a  purer  and  higher  degree  of 
beauty  and  perfection.  And  thus  it  is  that  this  ideal  view 
of  the  world  becomes  at  once  conceivable  and  perfectly 
clear,  to  all  at  least  who  can  enter  into  and  sympathize 
with  Platonic  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  especially  in  its 
close  relation  to  science  and  the  plastic  arts.  And  thus, 
understood  in  this  correct  sense,  within  its  proper  limits, 
and  in  that  place  of  the  human  consciousness  to  which  it 
really  belongs,  may  well  be  admitted,  and  even  extended 
to  a  wider  application. 

(-{-)  In  order,  however,  to  be  able  to  assign  their  fittine 
place  in  the  whole  consciousness  to  those  other  two  exalted 
feelings  which  are  implanted  in  man's  breast  as  so  many 
suggesters  of  eternity,  the  longing,  viz.,  after  infinity,  and  a 
vitally  energetic  enthusiasm,  it  will  be  necessary  still  further 
to  prosecute  and  complete  our  psychological  review,  so  as 
to  take  in  the  whole  range  of  faculties  belonging  to  it,  and 
to  exhibit  their  mutual  relations. 

In  my  sketchy  outline  of  man's  spiritual  life  and  con- 
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acioufliaeas,  I  set  out,  you  will  retneniber,  will»  ihe  funr  A 
mentary  lacuUics,iiDderstanding  and  wUl^  reajäiui  ami  fatic 
BS  the  four  oppt*eiie  and  extreme  poles  t>f  the  it)i).er  wor 
As  conacicDCt^   and   momory  present  cd  ÜicmsaWed  lo 
consideititioa  in  the  progre^s  of  our  inquiries,,  they  we 
characterized  as  tnediate   and  collateral  faculnetf  of 
Tcaaon,  siuce  the  conscieDce  standfl  midway  between 
and  \^  Ulf  and  the  memoFV  between  reaian  and  uudersLj 
ing.     Til  a  similar  way  l  would  now  attenipl  to 

man^s  instincts,  espcscially  in  that  peculiar  fonn  in    

ibey  belong  only  to  man,  as  distinct  jrom  ibe  lirutos,  aiwi 
su'bseqnently  become  paesionä«     Afterward  I  shall  proceed 
lo  explain  why,  in  those  instances  when  they  appear  to  \ 
exaggerated  into  passions,  they  musl^  to  preserve  ajia1o| 
with  the  view  hitherto  maintained,  be  held  to  be  uuüm 
else  than  more  men  ts  of  the  will,  nr  as  a  will  which 
yielded  itself  to  the  illimitable  range  of  fancy,  and  ibeiTli 
lost  ita  inner  equilibrium,  and  ßnatly  all  Hberty,  ijr  at  Ui% 
its  actual  exercise,     Thii3  intermediato  pasitiim  of  Üw  f 
fitinct»  between  will  and  fancy,  and  the  fatal  and  perniek 
jnßuence  which  both  these  fundamental  [>owers  ex  en 
that  height  of  paasionatencss  and  sentäuality  whi^^b  coirt 
lutes  thom  faults  of  character,  are  also  especially  msnifa 
in  what  are  properly  the  natural  instincts,  as  en^ycd  I 
man  in  common  with  the  biiites^  and  tlic  evil  of  wbWU  a|f~ 
alwaySj  or  at  least  principally,  from  their  c 
gf'nce  and  undue  excitement.     It  i^  often  j 
excess  to  reach  such  a  bei^ht,  and  lo  becoim:  ^u  <Je 
injurious,  as  to  destroy  the  health,  corrupt  tlw?  whole 
&nd  to  debase  the  mind  to  such  a  dc^reo  that  it  in  T 

be  alcnost  injustice  to  compare  such  a  human  bein 

dogradeil  l>y  hia  own  fault,  with  the  nobler  animak.  w 
simple  instincTs  and  their  gratißcation  aUemaie  ahuoatj 
regularly  as  day  and  night  or  the  rising  and  eeltiag  i 
stam  in  heaven.     In  auch  cases,  however,  we  mayT 
discover  what  was  the  fir^t  cause  of  mich  abenrations. 

In  the  better  ease,  at  least,  the  corruption^  i.  r.,  of  wld 
was  previously  a  noble  dispiDsition,  it  is  invariably,  in 
first  instance,  some  false  charm  of  fancy  *'^  im  .urinntin 
which  has  overmastered  the  mind  with  it 
and  sul*8«<]ncntly  carried  it  away  captive  Xi.  ...> 
every  case,  however,  it  is  rnittne  perverted  apprchen»ifiu*  or 
illusory  poiver  of  the  infinite,  which  causes  a  man  who  ha« 
cmce  ffillen  a  prey  to  any  strong  pesnion  to  dtjvotc  all  hu 
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energies,  thoughts,  and  feelings  to  the  one  object,  or  to  sur« 
render  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  despotic  tyranny  of 
Bome  ruling  habit  or  favorite  pursuit.  How  else  could 
there  ever  have  been  any  talk  of  the  delusions  of  fancy, 
which,  however,  exercise  so  wide  and  fatal  an  influence  on 
human  life,  and  generallv  in  the  world,  unless  a  distorted 
fancy  had  lent  a  hand  and  co-operated  therein  1  Even  such 
emotions  and  impulses  as  fear  and  anger,  which  are  not 
directed  merely  to  the  gratification  of  the  wants  of  nature, 
but  to  self-preservation  and  defense,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, belong  equally  to  the  brutes — these  also  admit  of 
being  carried,  by  unrestrained  indulgence,  to  the  height  of 
passionateness.  This  is  cspeciaUy  the  case  with  anger. 
Wherever  long  indulgence  has  made  it  a  ruling  habit,  and 
if,  moreover,  it  is  associated  with  envy,  hatred,  and  revenge 
(which,  indeed,  are  not  properly  natural  instincts,  and  in 
diis  form  can  scarcely  bo  ascribed  to  the  brutes,  but  rather 
fitults  of  character  in  a  demoralized  rational  being),  its  out- 
breaks of  passion  are  fearfully  violent.  Under  their  com- 
bined influence  the  wild  outbreaks  of  man's  evil  principle 
often  run  into  fury  and  madness.  But  even  in  avance 
itself,  it  is  also  some  false  and  strangely-perverted  charm 
of  fancy,  which  in  its  highest  degi*ee  approximates  veiy 
closely  to  the  nature  of  a  fixed  idea,  that  fuinishes  the  first 
g^und  and  deepest  root  of  this  unblessed  passion  for  the 
earthly  mammon.  And  here,  again,  in  this  insatiable  love 
of  riches,  we  meet  with  a  false  force  of  the  infinite,  and  one 
which  can  never  be  satisfied. 

A  further  ethical  investigation  into  these  en-ing  instincts 
does  not  lie  within  my  present  limits.  The  context  of  our 
psychological  inquiries  only  brought  them  before  us  for  a 
limited  consideration,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  position 
they  occupy  in  the  whole  consciousness.  And  here,  as  in 
my  former  instances  of  comparative  psychology,  I  do  not 
wish  to  cast  my  glance  downward  longer  than  is  necessary, 
but  rather,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  raise  it  upward  again. 
In  the  present  case  this  can  easily  be  done.  For,  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  simple  i*emark  will  sufiice,  that  the 
power  of  infinity  in  itself,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  infinite,  is 
properly  natural  to  man,  and  a  part  of  his  very  essence. 
All  that  is  wrong  in  it,  and  the  source  of  all  its  aben*ations, 
IB  simply  and  entirely  boundless  excess.  Above  all,  we 
must  blame  that  quality  of  absoluteness,  which  in  every  time 
and  place  exercises  a  fatal  and  destructive  influence,  both 
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OH  thought  and  practice,  oi%  perhaps,  the  fault  mtiy  bo  laiJ 
to  a  false  Jtrection  of  ihia  puteuit  toward  the  aettsible  tuu\ 
material  objects  of  this  earthly  and  traoßiiory  exisicn^ 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  utterly  unwoithy  of  it. 
matvd  natural  longing  after  the  iuütiite,  even  as  it  still  i 
Itself  in  his  passions  aud  ftülinga^  can  noti  wherever  it  is  aCiO 
genuine,  he  satisfied  by  any  earthly  object,  or  seodual  grmta- 
Station,  or  external  pos&ession. 

WTien,  however,  this  pureuit,  keeping  itself  free  from  \ 
delusions  of  sense,  and  from  the  fettering  shackled  of  c 
passion,  really  directs  its  eudeavors  toward  the  infinite, 
only  to  what  is  truly  üuch,  then  can  it  never  rest  or  be  i 
tionary.     Kver  advancing,  step  by  step,  it   must    alwa 
aeek  to  nae  higher  and  liigher.     And  this  pure  feciin 
endless  longing  forms,  with  tho  recollection  of  eterta^ 
the  heavenward-bearing  wings   on  which  ^e   aoul  i 
itself  upward  to  the  divine,     Tliis,  indeed,  has  be^u  ftill  i 
perceived  by  Platonic  think  er  s  in  all  age^.     From  ikt  < 
lier  conturies  to  the  pi^esent  many  a  deeply-signific^uu  i 
tence  mi^rht  easily  he  selected  and  quoted  on  the  ideft  ^ 
this  longing  after  ttte  in5nite.     And  tliis  testimony  ia  aot 
confined  merely  to  th#  comparatively  modetn  philnsop" 
of  Europe  and  the  West.     The  sacred  vmtings,  also,  of  I 
Hebrews  contain  a  beaiitiflil  sentence  on  tbb  bead.     11 
tt  certain  prophet,  as  endowed  with  more  than  ortUni 
power,  as  chosen  for  a  high  and  divine  destination,  or  mS^ 
sion,  is  expressly  called  a  man  of  longing  [desires],*  as  by  a 
title  peculiarly  suited  to  him,  and  mi'^t  clearly  iudidaling 
ihe  natural  prepai'ation  for  all  higher  spiritiiaJ  ati4  «Ufioa 
avocations.     And,  in  a  sense  borrowed  front,  if  not  ejca49ll|f 
iduritical  with,  the  above»  a  somowbat  similar  title  hau  iMini 
given  to  the  richest  and  profoundeat  of  bis  works*  by  «  Ffvnf  b 
philofl!>pher   of  our  own  days,  to  whom,  while  I  cnn  tMrt 
adopt  unconditionally  all  bis  principles  and  sentimi'nts  I 
must  concede  the  highest  praise  for  the  zeal  with  which  at 
all  his  writingä,  he  has  mamtained  and  promulgated 
and  lofty  tone,  both  in  intellectual  and  divine  ihnij 
that,  loo,  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  times,  wbci.  :h*   p 
vailing  tone  of  tliinking  was  decide*lly  material,  aii<!.  Jhir?  J, 
had  assumed  a  thorou  ^hly  demoralizing  and  at  1  j  t  i  ^  .   :  i  r» 
dency.     At  a  former  epoch»  now  mote  than  twoutv  vi    -- 
ago,  when  I  attempted,  in  French,  to  set  tbrth  to  a  fri.  i     ) 
aildfuQce  the  principles  of  the  Phikjsopby  of  Life,  ao  t&r  m 
*  Phjlotophy  ofLife.ii,  113. 
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I  at  that  time  comprebendecl  it,  I  thought  that  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  make  üiis  pure  idea  of  an  exalted  longing  the 
Srimary  position  from  which  the  whole  view  of  life  must  b« 
eveloped.  This,  however,  was  too  exclusive,  and,  for  that 
reason,  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  therefore,  my  present  wish  to 
f  embrace  all  higher  elements  of  conscience,  however  mani- 
fold they  may  be,  and  however  different  in  kind  they  may 
appear,  and,  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  them,  to  unite 
them  in  a  whole. 

Even  for  poetry  and  art  there  is  more  than  one  such  pri- 
maiy  fountain  or  vital  artery  of  higher  sentiment.  If,  then, 
the  recollection  of  eternal  love  must  be  recognized  as  one 
of  these,  who  can  well  doubt  that  the  pure  longing  after  the 
infinite,  which  holds  so  deep  and  firm  a  root  in  man's  bosom, 
also  forms  another  1  In  poetry,  the  former  is  distinctly 
traceable  under  the  form  of  elegy — at  least  in  the  first  sim- 
ple poesy  of  fancy's  earliest  and  youthful  days.  It  sounds 
forth  here  a  mournful  recollection  of  a  faded  world  of  gods 
and  heroes — as  tlie  echoing  plaint  for  the  loss  of  man's  orig- 
inal, celestial  state,  and  paradisaical  innocence,  or,  lastly, 
m  a  still  more  general  and  higher  sense,  as  the  faint  and 
dying  notes  of  the  happy  infancy  of  the  whole  creation,  ere 
yet  the  spiritual  world  had  been  divided  by  dissension,  and 
before  the  first  outbreak  of  evil,  and  the  consequent  misery 
of  nature.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  and  designating  poetry 
in  general  analogically  to  an  expression  which  we  before 
made  use  of,  we  may  term  poetry  the  mind's  transcendent 
recollection  of  the  eternal.  For  the  first  and  most  ancient 
poetry,  as  the  common  memory  of  the  human  race — its 
nigher  organ  of  remembrance — passes  on  from  century  to 
century,  and  from  nation  to  nation ;  and  though  ever  dress- 
ing itself  in  the  changing  fashion  of  the  day,  yet,  through 
all  time,  it  refers  us  back  to  the  primary  and  etemal. 

Music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eminently  an  art  of  longing. 
To  this  it  owes  all  its  ravishing  enchantments — ^its  magic 
and  irresistible  charms.  In  music,  however,  as  in  every 
other  form  of  art,  the  higher  and  the  earthly — ^the  soul,  as  it 
were,  and  the  body — the  heavenly  longing  and  the  terres- 
trial are  often  blended  together  in  the  same  note  and  tone, 
00  as  scarcely  to  be  discriminated.  It  is  this  mingling  of 
fiselings  and  emotions — where  from  amid  the  half-uncon- 
ieiooB  earthly  longing  a  higher  and  more  heavenly  aspira- 
tion gleams  out,  that  in  youth,  when  man's  sensibility  is 
first  developed  and  expanded,  ijrives  to  newly-waking  love 
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its  p^culiiU'  magic  cbarm,  tha  inner  grsce  of  the  yaa 
Bfiiil  contributing  as  inuch  if  not  tnore  than  even  th© 
of  üürporea]  beauty.  Tbe  question,  inileedf  whether  q 
youtbful  longing  really  a  higber  iov©  of  eternal  dnr 
All  inner  Hglitt  which  \&  eoDttnually  purifying  tind  pi 
itself,  t)e  inclosed  within  the  earthly  veil — ^wheiber  tl« 
love  of  you  lb  be  even  the  true  lo\*e,  or  whether  lUI 
}iavo  Ik^oei  nothing  moi^  than  the  transient  and  flirk^diiff 
ftanie  of  u  delusion — ^this  question  can  be  alone  detemaaM 
from  its  results ;  in  oüier  words,  by  the  life  which  proe;t«ds 
und  fcillows  Ironi  it.  It  must  be  proved  by  tbe  luiwi 
truüi  and  fidelity — I  might  almost  say»  the  inward 
ibe  beait  and  the  ontward  cbaraclar  of  the  whole  Itl^fl 
in  shurt,  of  a  higher  love  in  its  every  spedeä,  wbültü 
man  or  divine. 

Now  tins  longing  hold»  a  most  itnportsinl  pkce  in 
Not  only  is  it  the  «risk  of  transition  irom  chiklish,  tkm 
B%y  eonsciousnesa  or  unconsciousness^,  into  ^  mi  vre  mi 
development^ — not  ouly  is   it    tlie  wfakli 

Youthful  expectation  entera  on  a  m  r^c-rfaf 

li^;  but  also  still  surviving  unintctrupliddly  lü  llie  end,  k 
ever  remains  the  first,  strongest»  and  purest  hnpal»»  of  dM 
iuiier  man.     The  light  of  tu  neve r-j} tug  fimnm^  gny^iia* 

Eurer  and  stronger,  lights  bim  ou  bi^  way  to  m  hi^er  aM 
etter  existence.  It  seemä,  liiere  fore,  not  out  of  ptac9  to 
add  bei^  the  remark,  how  deeply  hope^  which  m  «o  cImtW 
^sociale d  with  this  longing  aspiialiou,  is  inter woirco  tmn 
ihe  very  l^'iivg  of  man,  so  as  almost  to  foma  tte  chan09* 
btlc  poculiarity  of  his  iunor  life  and  wbofe  stale. 

Thd  ioäi  spirits»  wn  are  told,  *'  belloire  and  tnauhb,*^ 
Lorn,  too.  is  the  esMiitiAi  propetty  of  Gwl,  aiMl  «f«a  lii 
ireiy  «»senee,  and  in  a  ceittiin  sense,  ako^  it  is  comwaam  Is 
tU  bemgs  erwäWä^  by  eternal  love.  Bven  m  Urn  ladiks 
Telns  of  Uici  through  all  anioMified  natm«»  fmHi  tkk  pak« 
cf  univi^rsal  love.  Hop«,  liiiw«v«r,  can  not  W  i 
Ood,  jbr  in  Hun  all  k  &ÜI  and  perlbct.  Nac 
ngh  and  l^eiaoui  itself;  and  even  ttkoo^  k  b«  act  I 
1y  wretched«  yet,  {iroperlj.  It  mn  imjI  Iwpe  Ibr  mm^m^hj  ^ 
own  Mwer«  at  IcM.  To  man,  above  «u  otbor  uti^ini  I 
im»  otOo^gi  tlie  pterogtcm  of  hope.  We  i 
am  Mm  «d  fimmtn]  i|»irtt«  sabjecied  to  iIhs  irAMfitw  d 
hofm.  And  #0b  Mm  tlie  lott  oC  ctaatiott.  be 
«ad  cfaoMtt  10  ba  tbe  erv^efiiC  €f  dinae  hope. 
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As  tbe  third  of  the  inner  life-springs  of  true  ait  and  higher 
poetry,  I  spoke  of  a  true  enthusiasm  and  inspired  feeling  of 
the  divine.  Now,  among  the  various  arts,  I  would  espe- 
cially appropriate  this  to  the  plastic  art — ^in  that  widest  and 
justest  sense  of  the  teim,  in  which  it  comprises,  also,  the 
higher  architecture.  For,  in  enthusiasm  and  inspiration,  the 
divinity  with  which  it  is  imbued  is  not  viewed  and  contem- 
plated in  the  remote  distance  either  of  the  past  or  the  future. 
It  is  embraced  at  once  as  something  actual  and  present. 
And  this  holds  good  both  of  the  enthusiasm  of  art,  and  also 
of  that  which,  in  moral  and  political  life,  often  creates  for 
itself  an  epoch,  shaping  and  bringing  forth  whatever  is 
truly  new  and  original.  Now,  the  divine  in  beauty  must 
be  actually  present  to  the  mind,  at  least,  of  the  artist.  It 
must  have  stood  vividly  before  his  mental  eye  before  it 
could  have  come  forth  in  outward  and  visible  form.  Since 
universally  the  perfection  of  art  depends  on  some  antagonism 
and  the  artist's  triumph  over  it,  it  is  self-evident  that  even 
here  the  most  exalted  enthusiasm  must  be  associated  with 
a  thoughtful  sagacity  and  pei-severing  steadiness  of  execu- 
tion, if  any  great  and  perfect  work  is  to  be  produced.  More- 
over, it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  rcmmd  you  that  the 
arts,  even  though,  perhaps,  in  each  of  them  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  some  peculiar  kind  of  higher  feeling,  or  some 
spirit  of  higher  life  swells  out  in  it,  are  not,  therefore,  rig- 
idly limited  on  all  sides  and  irrevocably  confined  withm 
these  narrow  limits.  On  the  contrary,  one  branch  of  art 
often  passes  over  into  the  domain  of  another.  And  this 
interference  is  not  always  a  misconception,  owing  chiefly  to 
some  confusion  of  essential  matters,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
highest  degree  en-oneous  and  prejudicial.  Poetry,  espe- 
cially, often  springs  up  indigenous  in  other  domains  of  art, 
being  the  most  universal  of  all.  And  if  in  poetry  itself  those 
ancient  and  primitive  poems  or  epic  songs  of  sublime  recol- 
lections occupy  the  first  place,  who,  therefore,  would  ex- 
clude from  it  the  deep,  inner,  ardent  longing — the  oracular 
faculty  of  divination  for  exalted  love  and  eternal  hope,  with 
all  its  music  of  the  feelings,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  spiritual 
contents,  the  animating  principle  and  distinctive  essence  of 
the  lyrical  art  ?  Who,  too,  would  dare  to  censure  poetry, 
because,  striving  to  give  another  and  a  newer  expression  to 
all  that,  in  these  divine  remembrances  and  longing  anticipa- 
tions, constitutes  its  inmost  soul,  it  attempts,  by  dramatic 
representation,  to  portray  the  essential  features  of  its  inmost 
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boitt^,  vnth  al)  the  vivid  reality  and  dbtlnrt  eompleteD^ 
of  the  present  I     For  doea  ii  not,  in  ti^is  respect^  appnox] 
mate*  90  far,  at  least,  to  the  plastic  arta^  and  begin  to 

r  swny  points  of  ^iflinity  with  them  I 

It  isi  hQwe%erf  necessary  to  guard  here  against  a  pcmU» 
inisuftdeTStiinditig,  Not  without  good  cause,  I  believe,  lie» 
fore  ill  things  m  the  rigid  discntninatian  iti&iiited  on  "tv^fielt 
mU4t  separate  true  poetry  from  a  epurious  serabl&nce.    Po- 

|.eir|  which  condescends  to  zninister  either  to  the  passiotit 

f  tci  mshion,  or  e^-en  to  prose,  or  any  mere  pit]eaic  efid»^ 
not  deserve  the  name.  But  it  is  another  thing  when  the 
works  his  poetical  view  of  thiogs  (and  thia  is  thai  wl 
conslimtes  the  [xiet,  and  not  the  mere  outward  form 
poetry  alone)  into  the  prosaic  reality  of  some  pre»ent  lime^ 
or  some  historical  subject.  So,  Icto^  is  it  when  in  iome  eon- 
aialent  and  artistie  imitation  of  life  he  takes  for  hts  llieioe 
the  maze  of  human  passiona,  hy  no  means  for  die  purpose 
of  prolonging-  it,  and  still  Jesä  of  inflamiDg  it,  but  nther 

t  because  he  clearly  sees  through  its  complicatioiis^  to  unlblifi 
and  disentangle  thera.  This  we  might  caB — eiTipk^ 
term  belonging  to  the  mathematical  scienceSi  though  in  a  < 
fcrent  but  still  analogous  sense — mixed  or  applied  poetry  j 
and  to  this  class  belong  many  of  the  highest  productions  < 
ait  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

The  different  arte,  or,  rather,  the  different  direetiotis 
out  and  the  same  art,  in  the  several  epochs  and  ages  of  Urn 
WöHd,  or  among  nations  varionsly  divided  by  language  sud 
manners,  as  well  as  by  the  style  and  character  of  theij 
thought  and  intellect,  may  be  considered  as  merely  so  man  J 
varying  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language«  whicli  bav 
ft  cotnmon  origin  and  are  nearfy  related.  For  thev  \ 
ft  coirnnon  meaning,  whieh^  interpreted  hy  a  ^  '  tuud 

iioble  perception  of  art,  ^si\\  be  found  to  perv  *-n ta- 

li«» and  all  people,  uniting  and  enchainuig  them  ali  by  ihi* 
«oul-binding  tie  of  a  loving  and  love-kindled  fancy.  The« 
eternal  and  fundamental  feelings  of  the  human  breftst,  tb» 
remenibrance  of  eteitiity,  an  innate  lon^ng  and  higtHSoai^ 
Ing  aspiration,  stand  in  the  most  intimate  conneetian  wicll 
eaeh  other,  even  though  we  can  not  take  a  full  eumey  of  tl, 
and  often  feel  it  profoundly  rather  than  are  able  perfectlf 
to  explain  it.  They  are  like  so  many  stem-wonls  and  rad* 
ical  syllables,  and  fbnn  logetber^  as  it  were,  one  cntmnaft 
language.  And  if.  as  1  before  remarked,  w©  sbmtld  In  ma 
»eek  for  that  common  and  oKginal  languftf«^  &om  wIM 
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all  those  now  spoken  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  be  de- 
rived, both  ethnogi-aphically  and  geologically,  may  we  not 
still  find  in  art  a  universal  language  intelligible  to  all  men? 
Is  not  this  language  (ajs  I  may  term  it)  thus  enveloped  in 
the  garb  of  art,  through  which,  however,  a  profound  signifi- 
cance gleams  brightly  forth,  an  original  language  of  a 
higher  and  intellectual  order,  and  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mately akin  with  our  own  nature  1  Do  not  its  echoes, 
however  feint  and  broken,  when  reawakened  by  true  art 
and  sublime  poetry,  strike  a  chord  of  unison  in  every  hu- 
man breast  1 


LECTURE  V. 


The  gatieral  notion  of  the  Inner  life  formed  the  point  I 
wliich  we  started  in  this  attempt  to  portray  the  whole  j  ^ 

.iliial  maiL     1  maintained»  you  will  remember^  ibat  the  pJii-' 
üäophy  of  life  proceeds  on  the  simple  assumption  of  dda 

'  inn^r  life*     Now,  in  the  preceding  diacounBes  it  haa  T 
my  endeavor  to  unfold  this  general  idea  into  a  more  i 
developed  and    mare  dütiuito    conception  of  huroan 
ficiousness^  both  in  its  several   principles  and   tota]   cohe-1 
reucc.     And  this  almost  completes  the  first  division  of  otij 
whole  sketch.     For  üilly  to  complete  a  knowledge  of  nur 
selves,  and  of  life  in  general,  a  few  pardculars  only  remain  1 
to  be  added,  and  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  wboli 
once  more  to  be  taken.     And  tlm,  in  the  natural  order  of 
this  simple  development  of  thought,  forms  the  next  subioci' 
of  our  labors.     By  reason  of  the  dose  vital  coimecüoo 
which   subsista   between    thought  and    speech^    langoagt» 
served  in  the  first  instance  for  an  external  oasis  of  • 
isoo^  which  in  the  next  place  art  enabled  me  to  carnrl 
farther^  inasmuch  as  the  latter  may  also  be  regarded 
an  inner  language.     For,  however  fragmentaiy  imd  intim- 
plete  may  be  our  collectioti  of  languages  and  ihe 
thereoff  uotwitbEtanding  all  the  enlargement  it  haa  ] 
from  modem  observation  and  research,  it  is  still  poesüi 
a  rigorous  distinction  of  the  derivatory  and  mixed  offsl 
from  the  more  ancient  and  purer  branches,  to  gain  at  1 

l^ftn  insight  into  the  history  and  progre^  of  language»  and 
"Tience  to  trace  the  probable  course  of  its  developmestt« 
even  while  its  origin,  no  less  than  the  ei^ually  incompn> 
heuaible  phenomenon  of  its  first  exercise,  remains  veil«!  ia 
impenetrable  obscurity.  And  when  wo  called  art  a  Im* 
guage»  we  did  not  mean  this  merely  in  the  same  senae  tlmC 
poetry  has  been  styled — and  iitdeed  has  even  befi6<»lf  at* 
aumed  the  tiüe  of — a  divine  language,  on  account  of  iW 
omamenta)  figures  of  its  external  foiTn ;  neither  was  it  be- 
cause of  the  allegorical  shapes  and  allusions,  nor  of  the 
aymbolical  garb  which  plastic  art  so  often  puts  on.  Tlia 
ao  transiently  advanced  metaphor  was  intended  to  oontty 
the  idea  rhat  art  in  general ,  not  merely  in  its  outward  fono^ 
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but  in  its  inmost  essence,  and  in  all  of  its  forms  and  species 
alike,  is  a  language  of  nature  of  a  higher  and  spiritual  kind, 
or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  an  inward  hieroglyphical 
writing  and  original  speech  of  the  soul,  which  is  immedi- 
ately intelligible  to  all  susceptible  natures,  and  to  every  one 
whose  sensibilities  a  taste  for  any  form  of  art  has  rendered 
open  and  accessible  to  its  appeal.  For  the  key  to  it  lies 
not  in  any  arbitrarily  established  principle,  as  is  the  case 
with  that  ingenious  and  beautiful,  but  still  merely  conven- 
tional invention  of  the  East — the  symbolical  language  of 
flowers,  but  in  the  feeling  and  the  soul  itself.  For  the  eter- 
nal and  fundamental  feelings  of  the  soul  are  awakened,  or, 
rather,  reawakened,  in  these  inner-soul  words  of  true  art, 
which,  in  the  same  sense  that  wo  speak  of  the  riddle  of  life 
or  of  the  world,  making  its  solution  the  object  and  aim  of 
philosophy,  we  may  likewise  term  a  riddle  of  hope— of  that 
nope,  in  truth,  which  is  eternal  and  divine.  But  high  art, 
like  life  and  the  world,  i-emains  a  riddle,  and  must  ever 
appear  to  us  as  such,  simply  because  in  reality,  or  at  least 
for  the  greater  part,  it  is  only  a  few  detached  notes,  with- 
out the  full  and  coherent  air,  that  it  allows  to  reach  us. 

There  is,  then,  an  intrinsic  connection  between  thought 
and  speech,  between  language  and  consciousness.  More- 
over man,  to  judge  of  him  by  the  collective  sum  of  his  char- 
acteristic and  essential  properties,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
created  wordy  the  faint  echo  and  very  imperfect  copy  of  the 
uncreated  and  eternal,  and  stands  amid  the  rest  of  creation, 
midway  between  the  world  of  nature  and  that  of  spirits. 
For  these  reasons,  then,  in  the  further  exposition  of  his  in- 
ner life  I  shall  invariably  make  use  of  the  idea  of  language, 
and  even  many  of  its  characteristic  properties  or  peculiari- 
ties, as  the  external  basis  of  a  comparison  calculated  to 

•throw  light  upon  much  that  in  the  inward  thought  of  man 
it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  express  and  to  make  clear  by 
words.     For,  indeed,  generally,  living  thought  and  the  sci- 

•  ence  thereof,  can  not  well  or  easily  be  separated  from  the 
philosophy  of  language. 

The  general  idea  of  the  inner  life  was,  I  said,  the  basis 
of  all  the  previous  development  of  ideas,  and  this  was  the 
only  hypothesis  which  a  philosophy  of  life  stands  in  need 
of,  or  can  venture  to  assume.  An  objection  may,  it  is  true, 
be  here  started.  In  the  various  digressions  into  which,  in 
the  further  development  of  this  one  fundamental  thought,  I 
have  been  led  by  my  vrish  to  expand  it  to  a  ftill  and  com- 
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plete  i^ea  of  tbe  consctouBnass,  it  may  be  «aid  tiiftt  i 
besides  haa  been  euppoaed  or  taken  for  panted,  if  oot  < 
presäly*  yet  tacitly;  not  iodaed  arbitrarily^  but  atil)  \ 
reauk  of  a  merely  pergonal  conTictioii,  however  poeltf 
deliberate«  To  tiiis  objection,  so  naturally  to  be  i 
I  cnn  only  reply,  that  if  occasionally  I  may  not  hii^ 
pressed  myself  bypotbetically  enough,  it  was,  nevettli 
my  intention  so  to  do»  Consequently  all  liypotbetic%l j 
tions,  with  the  exception  of  the  fiindamenlal  one  oft 
thought  aTid  life,  hitherto  assumed  by  me,  are  to 
garded  here  £]imply  in  such  a  Hghu  They  are  adi 
only  for  the  nonce,  and  pro\isionally,  until  they  caji 
a  further  and  completer  analysis,  without  in  anpwiae  mntiet- 
pating  the  proo(  nor,  by  a  ha^ty  deei&ion,  asmioiii^  Uia 
truth,  as  if  it  wci*e  independent  of  argument. 

Now,  since  doubt  is  a  necessary  and  inevitable  pTOperty 
and  an  essential  piinciple  of  the  whole  man  in  his  pticseut 
state,  we  are  brought  by^  the  regular  couirse  of  our  analjni 
to  the  problem  which  is  Ornish ed  by  the  thought  at  mm$ 
with  itself.  To  this  eubject,  which  now  forces  itself  tnmw- 
diatety  on  our  attention,  we  roust  devote  au  endre  eectlott., 
of  our  labors.  The  object  of  the  first  poi-tion  wnn  to  j 
Tance  the  simple  and  general  thouglit  of  the  inner  life  I 
being  in  this  simple  generality  too  vagne  and  nndefioH 
or  to  raise  it,  step  by  step,  to  a  ftill,  complete,  and  compii 
liensive,  Vmt  at  the  same  time  lightly  divided  conception  \ 
the  human  mind.  In  tlie  same  way,  in  the  next  dirtaii 
of  my  speculations,  the  eäseutial  subject  and  proper 
will  be  to  carry  that  feelinjfj  call  it  as  we  will,  ivhothcr 
pure  love,  or  mner  life,  or  higher  tnitli,  whose  e^isicnrü 
we  have,  we  think,  clearly  established,  through  the  m« 
af  doubt,  to  a  determinate  judgment  of  profound  rmiitJ 
and  unwavering  conviction,  or  at  least  to  a  rigorous  dij 
linction  l>etween  that  ivhich  is  certain  and  that  which  tnti 
forever  remain  uncertaia. 

Now,  to  render  in  any  degree  complete  that  chAnctv^ 
istic  of  the  human  mind  which  it  haa  been  our  ohjpct 
endeavor  in  the  previous  Lectures  to  sketch  in  dfiail, ' 
were  obliged  to  take  in  also  those  higher  element* 
by  many  are  called  in  question,  and  by  some  potfiiivi 
nied  to  exist»     And  herein  lay  the  natural  ground 
occasion  for  our  tiitn>ducing  the  mention  ol'  them,  at  1 
as  facia  of  conseiouÄnessi  generally  acknowledgieil  by 
eomman^sanse  of  mankind.     Not  tiiat  we  ihcsreby  meaui  to 
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exclude  them  from  a  profounder  iovestigationi  or  to  guard 
them  against  the  intrusion  of  that  doubt  which  knows  no 
limits  to  its  skepticism.  We  only  reserved  them  to  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  natural  course  of  our  development 
of  living  thought.  Some  there  are,  we  know,  who  hold 
even  a  higher  and  geauine  sense  of  art  to  be  a  mere  fancy 
either  of  genius,  devoted  to  and  displaying  its  excellence 
therein»  or  of  the  mere  diUttajiti.  Others  again,  and  even 
celebrated  writers,  have  explained  conscience  and  its  still, 
small  voice,  by  the  acquired  or  instilled  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, or  as  the  delusive  effect  of  custom.  How  far  more 
numerous,  then,  must  be  the  doubts  which  such  a  system  of 
abnegation  of  all  that  is  good  and  exalted  would  raise  against 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a  recollection  of  eternal  love,  or 
that  idea  which  I  have  labored  to  establish,  of  a  pure  long- 
ing after  infinity !  If,  again,  many  question  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  they  deny,  in  fact,  the  will  itself;  for  a  will  that  is 
not  free  ceases  to  be  will.  If,  moreover,  others  refuse  to 
recognize  in  all  human  thought,  fictions,  and  inventions, 
any  thing  creatively  new  and  peculiarly  original,  seeing 
therein  nothing  but  repetition  or  fresh  combinations  of  ex- 
ternal impressions,  consequently  denying  to  the  human 
mind  all  power  of  invention,  then  must  fancy  be  denied 
to  be  one  of  the  mind's  fundamental  powers.  For,  in 
truth,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  nothing  more  than  memory,  or, 
rather,  it  is  memory  fallen  into  delirium.  Others,  again, 
would  refer  even  reason  itself  and  the  essential  rational 
character  of  man  simply  to  a  more  delicate  sensuous  or- 
ganization than  is  possessed  by  the  most  highly-endowed 
among  the  biiite  creation.  All  such  special  and  eccentric 
opinions  form  but  so  many  subordinate  chapters  of  our 
second  part,  which  has  for  its  theme  reason  and  doubt, 
and  the  state  of  doubt,  which  are  natural  to  man.  To  it, 
therefore,  they  must  be  reserved  for  investigation.  We  can 
not  anticipate  the  period  of  their  discussion  in  the  present 
place,  where  our  first  object  is,  by  a  development  of  the 
simple  thought  and  the  general  ideas  of  the  inner  life,  to 
sketch  a  perfect  outline  of  the  human  mind,  which  shall 
take  in  all  its  higher  elements  and  capacities,  as  well  as  the 
earthly  and  inferior  ingredients  which  are  blended  with 
them. 

The  thought  or  conception,  as  the  general  manifestation 
of  the  inner  Ufe,  is  in  its  nature  and  form  indefinite,  but 
itiU  a  cogitation,  which  even  at  this  step  is  already  referred 
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to  3-  particular  object,  and  bo  in  its  content«  1 
An  idea  or  nodan,  however,  is  a  conception  ;  ly 

piraportioned  by  number»  meaauref  and  vreiglit }  #,  tf^  «c- 
eoruing^  to  the  number  of  its  savet^J  oonstinieiitft  it  is  ciro« 
fully  divided  p  and  its  Buboixlinate  genera  annEDer^tad ; 
meftsured  according  to  its  extent,  and  according  to  *tm 
inlernaJ  value  and  comprehension,  and  also  its  iTlsdon  lo 
other  kindred  notione  of  a  higher  or  lower  oiider  carefiiily 
weighed  and  pondered  ;  in  »hort,  a  conception  complrto 
and  periect  in  ilsclf  Hitherto,  therefore,  it  has  been  prnp- 
urly  but  a  single  notion  that  ha©  engaged  our  attention,  and 
formed  the  subject-matter  of  our  wliole  &peculatioib 
notion»  viz.»  of  the  huniEn  conscioufliiefia-  For  it  la 
merely  philosophy  to  link  together  in  a  never-cn^^""  -  ^ 
it^  own  fielf-derived  and  arbitrary  idead,  by  eoni' 
rule  of  necessary  connection.  The  duty  of  phiRiyo]^iiy 
rather  originally  to  combine  facts — and,  in  tnith»  all 
given  facta  of  a  ceitain  kind,  and  within  a  cejr 
in  one  dear,  intelligible,  and  perfectly  vivid  nni  ii 

has  generally  to  do  with  very  few  ideas.  Two  ui  Unt^e 
ideas^  in  «hort,  such  as  tliat  of  con^iouaiicss,  of  srienc^r,  or 
of  man  himself  are  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose  of  «oil- 
ing, if  not  fully  and  completely,  yet  at  least  to  th©  61 II 
extent  of  what  is  not  merely  possible  and  allowabli?,  but 
also  wholesome  and  profitable,  the  thi-ee  riddles  of  liie,  of 
the  universe,  and  of  a  di%ine  hope,  which  lie  befi^i^  the 
whi>k  human  mind,  and  thereby  to  arrive  at  some  abicUug 
conriction  with  i-egard  to  them* 

Now,  in  concluding  our  development  of  the  hn 
miud,  and  addiug  to  it  all  that  i§  anil  wanting  to  it«  c 
pic  ten  036,  I  shall  observe  the  same  meihml  of  exposii 
as  I  have  hitherto  followed*  Leading  for  the  nonce 
mooted,  the  grave  questiona  whether  there  be  any  an« 
thing  as  truth — and,  if  fio>  whether  man  is  capable  of 
reeognixing  and  attaiuing  lo  it  in  any  degroe — and  w* 
serving  them  to  their  appropriate  place  where  ibcv  will 
naiurally  arisei  I  shall  adopt  into  the  outline  of  ilie  gienonl 
notion  of  the  consciousness  all  tlioa«  facta  of  it  whieb  are 
acknowledged  by  the  common-fiense  of  mankind.  1  »liall, 
an  such,  allow  them  all  and  no  more  than  their  due  weight 
Occaftionally,  however»  when  any  such  phenomenon  ijK 
peara  some  what  questionable»  t  shall  add  a  wnrvl  frr  two  of 
explanation»  in  order  to  guanl  again»!  the  p^  f  tnis* 

couireptioB^  or  an  overhasty  infet^nce,  aetii  vn  tlit 
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facts  purely  as  such,  and  so  far  as  they  are  already  appro- 
hended,  for  further  investigation  and  inquiry. 

The  four  opposite  poles  or  extromes  of  man's  divided 
and  discordant  consciousness  are,  I  said,  its  four  funda- 
mental faculties  or  powci*s,  understanding  and  will,  and 
reason  and  fancy.  With  regard  to  the  two  first,  every  one 
may,  both  from  internal  experience  of  his  own  self  and 
from  observation  of  his  fellow-men,  easily  an-ive  at  a  con- 
viction that  they  seldom  work  together  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  that  the  discortl  is  often  the  most  violent  when  either 
one  or  both  of  these  two  faculties  possess  more  than  ordi- 
nary strength.  The  marked  opposition  between  reason  and  ' 
fancy  reveals  itself  but  too  plainly,  both  in  private  and  pub- 
lic life.  The  men  of  mere  taste  and  imagination,  artistic 
and  poetical  natures  (to  which  category,  in  a  somewhat 
loose  sense,  very  many  really  belong,  though  the  happy 
exceptions  of  true  genius  be  indeed  rare),  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  men  of  practical  reason — the  utilita- 
rians, who  limit  their  views,  more  or  less,  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  this  quality  of  practical  reason, 
and  look  with  distrust  to  eveiy  higher  flight  of  fancy  or 
feeling,  form  two  hostile  classes  of  men,  who  with  difliculty 
comprehend  esu;h  other.  At  least  they  are  seldom  in  a 
position  to  understand  one  another's  feelings,  and  rightly 
and  fairly  to  appreciate  them.  Still  more  rare  arc  the 
exceptions,  where  both  these  faculties  and  mental  char- 
acters are  found  united  in  one  and  the  same  individual. 

After  these  four  fundamental  faculties  of  the  first  order, 
come  certain  accessory  functions  of  the  second  order,  de- 
rived from  or  compounded  of  the  former.  Of  these,  con- 
science and  memory,  and  afler  them  the  instincts  and 
passions,  have  been  described  as  movements  of  the  wiU, 
passing  over  into  the  illimitable  region  of  the  fancy,  and 
consequently  holding  an  intermediate  place  between  will 
and  fancy.  We  have  now  to  add  a  word  or  two  concern- 
ing the  external  senses,  and  therewith  to  complete  our 
sketch  of  the  human  consciousness  in  its  present  divided 
and  distracted  condition.  But  previously  to  entering  upon 
this  topic,  I  would,  with  reference  to  this  last-mentioned 
characteristic  of  instinct,  call  your  attention  to  a  particular 
species  of  it,  which  is  not  unimportant,  but  rather  belongs 
essentially  to  a  complete  picture  of  this  part  of  the  human 
consciousness.  It  will,  moreover,  furnish  a  new  instance, 
to  show  how  iu  nature  herself  there  lies  a  cause»  or  at  least 
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E  fifSt  occasion  for  many  paraUeils  of  comparaitire  psf  c 
gj,  similar  to  iliose  which  have  slmsdy  presented 
mIvqs.  i  am  alluding  to  the  ardatic  instincts  displfly^d  hf^ 
mmo  of  the  more  sagacious  animalsp  and  especially  mmm 
of  the  industrious  merabers  of  the  insect  iribi?,  TbaN? 
pi^esent  a  remarkable  affinity  to  buman  att,  in  which  aU«  at 
kast«  is  not  the  cjffeci  of  teaching*  In  the  lower  hut  (»till 
beautiful  degrees  of  artistic  talent,  there  m  much  thai  seeii» 
itiatinctive  in  its  operation,  and,  as  it  were,  uncon»ciaitA  and 
iunatc.  True  and  lofty  genius  of  art  can  not  be  here  in- 
cluded. It  belotigs,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  difteretit  sphcr 
Tor  in  it  tlie  unconscious  creative  faculty  is  not  namiwlj 
reätricted  to  one  rigid  path  or  definite  form»  but  has  i 
fur  its  essential  basis  a  prodüctivo  power  of  imagiti 
of  uni versa  1  range  and  tullneaa»  and  which,  as  it  wen»,  t 
aila  in  birth  with  the  infiaito. 

Now  this  notion,  thus  borrowed  from  natural  science,  1 
the  purposes  of  a  comparative  psychology,  seems  well  appE 
cabte  to  that  pure  feeling  of  intinite  longing  which  is  th 
most  cxahed  of  all  man's  aspirations,  Acconling  to  ihi 
idea  of  it  which  I  have  labored  to  e»tahlrs1i»  we  can  nan 
this  profoattd  inward  longing,  which  nothing  eart}il?  ca 
ever  satisty,  man's  instinct  of  eternity — ^an  insäuct  whic 
often  long  remains,  and  at  the  first  alwajfs  is  perlectly  i 
conscious  of  a  higher  vocation  and  divine  dost  in  v* 

Tlie  external  senses  are  in  one  respect  the  faithful  iii*^a 
and  instmments  of  the  understanding  in  the  material  wu 
with  which  it  makes  its  experience  or  obserratlons  thi*r6in, 
and  draws  therefrom  Its  experimental  science.  In  another 
point  of  Tiew,  they  may  not  improperly  be  term«d  mtk  tp* 
pUed  or  practical  fancy,  which  for  a  dehntle  direction  exeV' 
cises  itself  on  the  individual  phenonicn^  of  the  nMtofU 
world,  for  the  copying  and  reprodticrion  nf  l  ?ctenuü  iiB|iin»» 
ilons  on  tbo  organs,  as,  <r,  sr-^  of  the  :  ra  or  rodnead 

image  in  the  eye,  h  in  any  case  nothx:.^  „;  an  inferior  «pe- 
Ö6t  or  a  collateral  branch  of  the  general  ^cttlty  i»f  pnxliR^ 
tive  imagination.  Bnt  th^t  new  and  sptritu«!  wnee  «f 
higher  potency,  which  in  the  purely  tDaterial  cam  only  ^ 
velop  itself  Q»  an  exception,  or  may  appear  ta  bo  '«til«! 
therein — I  mean  the  keen  appreciation  by  tbe  ear  ft€  hum* 
col  cones,  and  the  eye  for  pictnresque  bettity  of  Jams  m  cM 
ptotftic  fttt — can  only  be  regarded  as  m  lif^taiftg^ark  J 
maey  passing  along  and  opera  ting' lluioilgli  this  external  me* 
.  and  conductor. 
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One  remark  seems  of  importance  in  connection  with  our 
whole  subject ;  at  any  rate  it  will  not  be  superfluous,  as  con- 
firming our  assertion  that  the  threefold  principle  of  human 
life  in  general  is  found  repeated  in  its  single  members  ;  and 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  still  manifested  in  the  same 
relation.  We  observe,  therefore,  that  whatever  physiolog- 
ical, or,  it  may  be,  anatomical  reasons  physiologists  may 
have  for  counting  five  senses — and  they  may  be  perfectly 
sufficient  and  adequate  for  the  requisitions  of  physical  sci- 
ence, still,  psychologically,  it  is  far  more  accurate  and  also 
simpler,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  to  limit  their  number  to 
three.  No  doubt,  in  the  sensation  of  taste,  not  only  a  me- 
chanical contact  occurs,  but  there  is  also  a  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  tasted  matter,  by  which  the  sensation  of 
sweet  or  bitter  is  produced.  So,  too,  in  smell,  although  no 
visible  evaporation  takes  place,  still  it  is  a  fact  that  aeriform 
floating  particles  are  thrown  off  from  the  sensible  body,  and 
actually  taken  in  by  the  sentient.  Still  these  are  far  from 
being  adequate  grounds  for  making  of  them  two  independ- 
ent senses.  Even  in  the  inner  organic  perception  of  one's 
bodily  health  and  ease,  and  in  the  opposite  case  of  pain,  it 
is  something  more  than  the  mere  mechanical  contact  from 
without  that  is  therein  sensuously  perceived.  But  are  we 
disposed  on  this  account  to  agree  with  those  who  propose 
to  divide  still  further  the  single  sense  of  material  touch,  and 
increase  the  number  of  the  senses  1  We  feel  at  once  that 
this  would  be  superfluous,  since  all  these  proposed  divisions 
are,  at  least  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  modifications — as  branches  or  lower  species  of 
one  and  the  same  sense.  And  by  the  same  analogy,  then, 
we  may  reckon  all  these  material  senses  for  one.  Thus, 
then,  we  have  in  all  but  three  senses,  presenting  in  this 
smaller  and  meaner  sphere  an  accui*ate  correspondence  to 
the  triple  man,  and  the  three  elements  which  make  up  his 
whole  being — body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

Of  the  outer  senses,  the  eye  is  incontestably  the  most 
spiritual.  The  ear,  whereby  we  are  sentient  of  sounds, 
words,  and  voices,  and  melody,  and  all  music,  corresponds 
to  the  soul ;  while  the  sense  of  material  feeling,  which  is 
also  destined  to  be  the  ministering  organ  and  guardian  of 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  body,  is  corporeal,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  principle  of  organic  life.  After  the  loss 
botn  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  body  may  both  be  and  long 
continue  healthy  and  vigorous ;  whereas  a  defect  in  the 
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mtise  of  feeling«  so  soon^  at  least»  bs  il  lietranie  gene 
lotdf  %votild  be  tbe  comnieiicemeDi  of  deatb,  < 
pe^r  to  be  so,  since  diseases  tetnporariJy  taJ^e  tlitfi  fornt. 
Hiiwever^  tliis  third  and  corporeal  sense  of  feeling  is  tnyt 
slwBv^  etitirely  external  and  gfoesly  materiaL  It  tnny  ile- 
velop  itseU'  at  least  by  way  qT  exception  (since  the  smse 
of  art  in  the  eye  and  ear  ifi  not  utuveiBal),  as  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual perception,  though  still  a  physical  feeling  ^  ham* 
drcd  life  and  of  the  inner  light,  which  often  give» 
pi^culiar  and  remarkable  immediate  natttral  sen;^ 
Gall  it  an  instinct)  for  the  inri&ible,  which  is  eo«b 
within  the  outward  phenomena  of  life.  And  though  i 
would  fain  deny  the  reality  of  this  capacity,  btill*  inasmuch 
aa  its  existence  ts  a  matter  of  fact»  adecjuately  confirt»od  bif 
experience^  as  greats  if  not  greater  eiTor  may  t»e  comminra 
in  the  oppoasite  direction«  Because  this  acute  rjaiurslicn^c 
does  unquestionably  oftern  arrive  in  a  mo^t  wonderftil  miiQ- 
ner  at  a  just  and  right  conclusion^ — i>r  this  instinct  m^ke 
moot  remarkable  divinationg — we  must  nut»  therefot*^  t%* 
all  it  at  once  into  a  kind  of  hi  visible,  infallible,  an«},  «si  it 
were,  omniscient  oracle*  For  such  i&  not  to  lie  mri  wish 
in  the  path  of  paychology»  nor  in  the  whole  circle  of  facoV 
ties  which  belong  to  man  as  man,  and  lerii^l  of  all  iti  tbtl 
critical  point  of  transition  out  of  the  ordinary  pcrccpti*« 
of  consciousness  into  a  complete  state  of  uncunsciottfiicws 
and  from  this  again  into  a  clear  and  biight  consciousoi?^ ; 
which  point,  even  on  this  account»  seemuig  to  Btafif}  bikI* 
way  between  light  and  shade,  exhibits  here  and  iheni  i 
strong  resemblance  to  the  world  of  dreams^  Suc^  in  gwi* 
era],  is  the  limitation  of  the  human  intellect^  that  i 
has  been  already  often  remarked ,  can  ncTer  be  regier 
an  unerring  oracle  and  infallible  organ  of  tnith  ;  n«' 
the  clearest  undei^tanding  and  the  most  experiencetl  i 
sendet  even  in  its  own  peculiar  sphere,  always  no 
Still  less  can  either  the  wiU  or  the  fancy  mnk<*  such  i 
Even  the  inner  voice  of  rmt^ciencf^  although  its  name  i 
directly  to  an  inward  knoieing,  and  the  trrimnt^  tbenaoC* 
is  not  always  and  universaaUy  recogiiized  aa  such  an  tn&U^ 
ble  guide^^ — othei'wiäe  many  a  thinker  and  writer  on  thr  «ab* 
ject  would  not  have  set  up,  a»  neeesnary  to  explain  at  Iritft 
»time  cases,  the  idea  of  a  mie^taken  ctitit^cicnce.  It  appetfl^ 
theni  that  this  natuml  senäc,  even  where  it  exiita  in  th^ 
greatest  sti^nglh  and  clearness»  must  be  »it ways  f«*gari]cil 
*  In  Lb«  qiigiool  ibe  Ibr»;  l«rtu^  &rc— ^iewt»acn«  ^  i»f  at.  stuj  Ucwu^i^" 
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as  an  entirely  individual  and  peculiar  gift,  and  can  only  be 
understood  and  judged  of  as  such.  This  remark  involves» 
perhaps,  the  most  important  consideration,  which,  in  judg- 
ing ot  it,  we  must  always  keep  in  view.  Moreover,  even 
where  it  really  and  decidedly  exists,  whether  in  a  state  of 
complete  or  half-consciousness,  or  in  full  conscious  wake- 
fulness, it  always  requires  the  closest  observation  and  the 
most  watchful  care  before  it-can  attain  to  its  full  perfection ; 
for  its  development  must  be  extremely  slow  and  gradual. 
In  this  respect  it  must  resemble  the  expansion  of  that  high 
and  spiritual  sense  of  art  which  forms  a  bright  and  lumi- 
nous point  within  the  material  organ  o£  the  ear  or  eye — 
which  lies  enshrouded  in  the  external  organ  like  a  spiritual 
germ,  or — as  we  may  justly  term  the  artist's  vision  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  men — an  eye  within  the  eye. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the  whole  human 
mind,  finding  it  to  comprise  four  great  fundamental  facul- 
ties of  üie  first  class,  and  then  certain  secondary  ones — 
viz.,  memory  and  conscience,  with  the  appetites  and  exter- 
nal senses,  which,  at  least  in  the  psychological  point  of  view, 
appear  to  be  mixed  foinns  or  derivatives  of  the  former. 
The  four  first  are  occasionally  found  combined  together  in 
due  proportion.  When  this  combination  is  the  natural  en- 
dowment of  genius,  they  attain  to  their  noblest  energy,  and 
«Yen  by  a  lively  and  careful  development,  they  oflen  attain 
to  a  most  exquisite  unity  of  operation.  Mostly,  however, 
we  meet  with  a  decided  preponderance  and  exclusive  as- 
cendency of  some  one,  which  in  its  external  effects  is  only 
limited  and  checked  by  the  fact  that  it  is  thus  isolated.  The 
four  rarely  co-operate  together ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  by 
their  dissension  they  prove  checks  and  hindrances  to  each 
other.  But  not  merely  in  the  individual  and  his  personal 
life  and  conduct  do  these  four  fundamental  i&rces  display 
such  strength  and  vital  energy  in  the  grand  development  of 
the  whole  human  race ;  and  in  its  history  we  may  also  ob- 
serve the  same  fact.  Among  the  Greeks  we  recognize,  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly,  a  profound  and  ingenious  intellect  pre- 
dominating in  life,  no  less  than  in  art  and  science ;  in  the 
Romans,  an  irresistible  and  sovereign  force  of  will,  redu- 
cing the  world  to  its  subjection,  and  oflcn  no  less  gloriously 
imposing  laws  on  itself;  in  the  Christian  middle  ages,  the 
lovely  devices  of  fancy  giving  its  bold  shapes  to  life  itself 
as  well  as  to  art ;  and  lastly,  in  modem  times,  reason  squar- 
ing every  thing  to  the  measure  of  its  own  mind  and  laws, 
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coupling  often,  and  asäCKetatbig,  or,  hf  ijte  raiddlo  taim» 
equating  together  che  remotest  dements,  and  »at  \mm 
freqtieutly  esLercmiig  a  destrucdTe  energy  against  «11,  md 
even  agninst  itself!  Thus  ihiA  ground-Bclieiiie  of  ImiBaa 
Gouscioiisiiees,  which  formed  the  &fst  fegult  of  tlie  pn^rdio* 
logical  üiTesdgadon  of  our  awn  ^vee^  meets  ua  bom  ako 
on  a  grander  aealß  as  a  part  of  the  world's  Imaioc^,  and  in 
the  Isu^  dimeiimoiis  of  successive  ages  uid  centatioi^  ai* 
the  first  otrlking  result  in  the  history  of  mau'a  onliamtioii 
during  the  twenty -five  ceBtnries  which,  as  lyin^  neanüt  la 
oyi  owD  time's,  we  are  be^t  atquaiuted  with.  Muc^  aa  nmf 
be  wautiiig  to  fill  upp  Lath  in  the  commeuceifieat  aikd  lae 
middlc^ — much,  in  short,  as  it  would  be  neceaaary  to  aild  or 
more  closely  to  define,  if  it  were  our  object  to  d^w  a  in»- 
?etiiU  sketch  of  the  four  hbtorical  epoch»  and  agea  of  iIm 
civiUiEation  of  the  world  within  the  limits  best  kiiowii  to  w^ 
yet  Itbr  our  immediate  object  theao  mete  MutB  are  aiifr 
ciexit ;  for  they  prove  how,  even  id  history,  la  tss  place  cadi 
of  these  four  fUndameiilal  powers  oC  toao  derctopcd  tIMlf 
in  the  most  decided  form  and  di^layed  a  marrekMii  mod 
tincontrollable  energy.  Here,  to«~i,  we  see  that  an  liitiiiA 
equUibriuiB  between  these  several  powers  fanas  In  gcnenl 
but  the  rare  and  happy  exception»  while  on  the  vfbolQ  il  ii 
mot^tly  wanting.  Indeed  the  abaeace  of  a  coatplala  vital 
uaiou  and  cooperation  i»  but  too  paiiifiill|'  6it  aiid  pmrcmT' 
ed  in  the  history  of  the  world« 

Q^uiie  different,  however,  i^  the  cane  with  tlie  mixed  cad 
mediate  faculties  of  the  second  raiik,  whifli  are 
hxsm  the  former.  To  these  may  he  applied,  the  rea 
lately  made  on  the  American  tribe»  and  langiiaices^  ki  J 
don  to  that  degradation  of  the  hmtiaa  i^ce 
noticable  in  them,  and  its  süU  advancmg  degenexiej 
dkmembenment.  The  estemal  sensea,  wnote  meagor 
ers  of  cognidon  are  but  a  sorry  make^^htft  Icur  man*«  i 
wMcb  ill  m  thiiBt  of  knowledge  would  embrace  aU  ex«^ 
eoce,  the  Godhead,  and  the  univerie,  are  narruwly  nsatiic^ 
ed  to  the  material  world  immediateiy  aroaad  bim.  FnMi 
atieb  slight  and  unpromising  hegimÜBgi^  icieiioe  ta  oo  douht 
oeca^onally  able  to  evolve  many  a  groe^  *ik1  QoliJe  tnitb. 
And  even  in  the  external  eeoses  tbemaelvea  &  firaliag  k*C  art 
or  a  clear  and  pure  senae  of  ualure  gleanai  ibclb  at 
like  a  Uctle  bpark  of  purer  hght.  Still  avea  bata  many  i 
great  iinpediiuetiLs  afiect  thom  and  their  r  - 

MemoiT,  too«  is  on  the  whule  listla  ttofa 
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readiness,  with  difficulty  acquired,  and  soon  weakened  and 
blunted.  The  appetites  or  instincts  are  Uable  to  number- 
less aberrations  and  passionate  excesses.  As  to  conscience, 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  for  the  most 

Eart  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  apathy,  dwaifed  and  muti- 
ited  in  its  powers  and  operations.  At  least,  the  remark 
is  no  very  strange  one  that  conscience,  which  has  an  ear  as 
well  as  a  small,  still  voice,  does  not  always  hear  very  quick- 
ly, and  often  fcdls  to  hear  very  much  that  it  might  and  would 
do  well  to  listen  to.  Whether  there  are  not  men  who  in 
this  respect  may  be  considered  perfecly  deaf,  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  an  accurate  and  specific 
history  of  human  cnmes,  or  by  those  whose  calling  it  is  to 
study  this  sad  and  gloomy  side  of  the  picture  of  human  life. 
Such  complete  moral  deadness  as  this,  however,  which  hap- 
püy  forms  a  rare  exception  in  humanity,  may,  perhaps,  be 
rightly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  moral  imbecility  for  all  higher 
and  moral  sentiments,  even  though  it  is  frequently  accom- 
panied with  great  clearness  of  intellect  and  a  high  degree 
of  instinctive  shrewdness  or  cunning.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cases  are  probably  rare,  where  the  delicate  moral  sen- 
sibility or  inward  perception  of  right  and  wrong  among 
nobler  natures,  is  developed  in  such  purity  and  strength, 
and  carried  to  such  a  height  of  perfection  and  stability,  as 
the  musical  ear  and  artistic  delicacy  is  by  great  musicians 
and  amateurs  of  the  art.  Probably,  too,  it  is  more  suitable, 
and  also  more  profitable,  for  human  nature  in  its  present 
degraded  state,  that  its  higher  senses  and  organs  for  the 
invisible  should  not  manifest  themselves  in  us  in  all  their 
extreme  and  overpowering  energy,  and  for  the  most  part 
should  but  shine  with  a  subdued  light,  or,  as  it  were,  gleam 
through  some  shrouding  envelope.  Even  of  the  conscience 
this  is  true.  At  least,  it  admits  not  of  denial  that  a  few 
moments'  brief  eiyoyment  of  a  truly  bright  and  clear-sighted 
conscience  would  be  enough  to  tear  the  soul  forever  from 
its  present  indifference,  and  to  plunge  it  into  an  abyss 
of  unspeakable  grief,  for  which  earthly  language  possesses 
no  adequate  expression,  and  for  which  the  human  bosom 
has  no  suitable  notes  of  lamentation  and  mourning.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  the  greater  proof  of  beneficence  if  the  invis- 
ible world,  and  the  mysteries  of  eternal  woe  which  await 
the  lost  spirit — in  comparison  with  which  every  earthly 
pain  and  all  earthly  suffering  are  as  nothing — is  in  mercy 
shrouded  with  a  veil,  which  only  seldom  and  on  rare  occa- 
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8ioD8  may  lawfully  be  lilted.  Now,  generally,  it  is  it  Urn 
uUermuat  contines  of  error,  in  tbe  very  deptlit  of  degmiftp 
tioti,  and  die  lowest  level  of  nairow-tumdediie^,  that  the 
üist  biglier  im  puke  and  begiriciitig  of  happier  timefl  enniu 
it9elf>  opeiung  out  tbe  way  of  re  turn  Co  a  newer  «n^  bettor 
life-  Ihe  same  probably  may  be  the  case  to  our  pr^&oA 
»hackled  and  distrajcted  consciousiiess«  Tbofie  veiy  gwm 
niifiCakes  aud  abeiratiotiä  to  which  the  Ümiied  and  diftocml* 
ant  faculties  ure  liable,  may  furnish  Üie  common  baiii»  for 
the  growtli  of  another  YitaUy  completa  ajid  harmomgum  cu- 
openitiug  consciousness. 

For  now  ihat  we  have,  by  the  eDumoration  of  tbeae  eight 
fkvtilties,  made  a  complete  sketch  of  tbe  human  coiificio^iS' 
neas,  tbe  queaiion  may  arise,  naturally  euongli,  *^  Wbich  ia 
the  eommcm  center  of  this  sphere,  or  what  is  there  fciuiHl  or 
demonstrable  in  this  center  V*  It  waj&  with  a  view  to  thta 
question  that  I  attempted  to  give  a  reltaed  interpretalioo 
of  tbe  Platf^nic  idea  r)t  tbe  anatrmeM,  taking  it  la  loeui  tiM 
recoil actinn  of  a  higher  love»  not  ao  much  in  a  fbrnoef  «fli- 
tstence  as  of  and  from  etcniity.     We  explaijied  U,  vmtte- 

änetitlyf  to  be  a  epeciea  of  tianscendeutal  mecnarj.  And  ill 
lis  sense  we  justtBetl  it,  demoinätriiting  at  t})e  name  UiDe,tll 
that  other  region  which  is  formed  of  mau^8  instinct  «md  de- 
^res,  the  existence  of  tbe  pure  idea  of  infinite  Jongii^  aa 
tbe  highest  effort  of  the  human  aouL  The  sense  of  art«  and 
profound  feeHng  of  uaininl  beauty»  which  belong  to  Wm 
ortisiic  geniu3,  are  recognixeil  a  a  beiug  in  ttieir  sphere  aK« 
traofdlnary  endowmentä.  In  the  same  way  no  on«  will 
wish  to  deny  that  tbe  moi^l  feeling,  as  the  nntut  r^l  f^iqirni- 
sion  of  the  inner  voice  of  conscience,  con>  aodil 

life  the  ^ndamental  condition  and  tbe  !^urt  i^oalbr 

all  lofty  and  noble  senti ments.  Thus  f*  t  i > icr  -  ' i,  i  cemoc 
which  we  were  in  search  of,  of  the  otbcij  wise  div)d<*J«ad 
distracted  conscioufiuess.  I  might  call  it  tbe  moral  *l*^*gi 
only  then  it  would  not  be  of  so  umvcrsal  an  applscaiicici  9$ 
it  really  is*  For  the  moral  aspect  cünalitutoa  only  a  atofk 
view  and  energy  of  tbe  whole,  since  tbe  feoUiig  m  oil,  OM 
every  otlier  kind  of  higher  sentiment,  belongs  ec|ual]y  to  it. 
With  much  greater  propriety  I  might  term  it  tbe  m^tt^  hf 
way  of  distinction  Büiu  the  external  and  iniitf^rial  weuutm 
^eimg.      Lass  dear  than  tlie  imden^r  ^nd  eioi  m» 

decided  or  deßotte  as  the  will,  with  m  i.y  aod  hb 

than  the  iiea3i;m,  but  at  the  same  titoe  moro  tmrntvttf 
Uttüifad  than  tbe  tkncy.  the  immodiate  apbero  oT  mdiiridital 
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existence — ^feeling,  occupies  the  central  space  between  the 
four  fundamental  faculties,  as  well  as  between  the  four  in- 
termediate faculties  of  the  second  order.  It  is  the  appa- 
rently indi£fcrent,  but  in  truth  the  full  and  living  center  of 
consciousness,  where  every  vibration  of  all  the  other  isola- 
ted powers  meet  and  cross,  either  neutralizing  each  other, 
or  combining  together  into  new  life  and  harmonious  co- 
operation. It  admits,  indeed,  of  the  roost  various  degrees 
of  development  and  of  every  kind  of  progression,  from  the 
simplest,  almost  indifferent,  and  passive  sense  of  mere  ex- 
istence, up  to  the  highest  and  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm, 
which  heeds  no  form  or  phase  of  death,  or  up  to  that  highest 
state  of  rapture  which  loses  itself  on  the  very  verge  of  un- 
consciousness. In  this  respect  we  might  well  say,  with  the 
poet,  "Feeling  is  all."  It  is  the  center  of  life,  and  the 
heart  of  the  whole,  each  single  and  individual  faculty,  in 
and  by  itself,  being,  as  compared  with  it,  but  **  noise,  pow- 
der, and  smoke,"  "  shrouding  the  bright  empyrean."  And 
yet  this  center  of  the  consciousness  is  not,  however,  such  as 
to  be  able,  by  its  inherent  force  and  activity,  to  organize 
and  regulate  the  whole,  holding  in  union  all  those  otherwise 
isolated  powers  and  states  of  the  human  mind.  In  this 
respect  it  is,  on  the  whole,  passive.  Indeed,  viewed  in  a 
more  accurate  light,  feeling  is  not  so  much  an  individual 
and  peculiar  faculty  as  an  entirely  formless  and  indefinite, 
but  still  vitally  moved  and  firequently  excited,  condition  of 
the  consciousness,  which  is  to  form  the  point  of  transition 
ürorn  its  present  state  of  fourfold  division,  into  the  living, 
perfect,  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  its  triple  state. 
When  reason  and  fancy  have  ceased  to  be  divided,  being 
restored  to  oneness  by  the  living  feeling,  but  are  blended 
together  in  the  thinking  and  loving  soul,  we  have  the  basis 
on  which  a  restoration  of  the  consciousness  to  harmony  and 
perfection  must  in  every  case  be  commenced.  When  the 
great  faculty  of  the  understanding  no  longer  stands  aloof 
by  itself,  coldly  inactive ;  when  the  strong  will  ceases,  by 
its  blind  obstinacy,  to  impede  its  own  efforts;  when  the 
two  have  now  grown  together  into  an  effectual  potency  of 
the  life-enlightened  spirit,  in  which  every  thought  is  at  once 
an  act,  and  every  word  a  power  (a  state  which  is  only  pos- 
■ible  and  attainable  in  this  center  of  a  higher  love) — we 
have  then  the  second  step  on  the  path  of  return  to  the  orig- 
inal perfection  of  the  consciousness. 

Bat  before  I  attempt  to  add  to  this  scale  of  progiessioQ 
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the  last  term  whidi  m  yet  wauling,  T  must  epbodicollj  i 
troduce  and  discuss  another  question*  It  relattse  tn 
pheiiQTnenaii  of  judgment,  which  as  yet  has  not  hnd 
place  assigned  to  it  in  the  conBciousness,  la  it  to  Ihj 
Btderad  as  an  indepeudent  fiiculty  of  the  soal,  and  tii  wiu 
relation  does  it  stand  to  the  other  mental  powei-a  I  Now,  I 
judgment,  in  the  merely  logical  sense,  norhing  more  i»  i 
derstood  than  the  cud  nee  ting  of  a  predicate  with  a  »uhjc; 
For  instance^  in  the  complete  syllogism,  **A]I  men  are  ma 
tal  ;  Caiua  is  a  man,  therefore  Caius  ia  tnortaJ/'  tlie  mit« 
premise,  where  the  middle  or  getieral  term  is  spec  «ally  ip- 
pUed,  and,  consequently,  predicted  of  an  individual^  «rae 
fertns  such  a  judgment.  Now,  since  it  is  the  reaaoo  th«t 
logically  connects  thoughts  together,  it  is  not  easv  to  i 
why  this  one  act,  hy  which  the  predicate  and  snhjecl 
connected^  should  he  sepuratjcd  from  all  others  and  »et 
and  regai'ded  as  an  independent  and  eapecial  facility,  Fj 
hy  BO  doing  nothing  is  explained,  and  an  iinneces  - 
tion  is  made  to  the  subdiviü^inns  (already  too  nur 
the  human  mind  and  its  thinking  power».  Quiio  iniu 
wise,  however,  h  it  %vith  another  clasä  of  judgroenta* 
ill  fact,  aixj  highly  deserving  the  name.  For  these  in  ÜMOt 
proper  sphere  actually  decide.  And  their  decieiont  if* 
generali Y  regarded  ns  authontative  becau^^e  tliey  arts  bMed 
on  natural  talents,  a  practiced  eye»  a  mullifariouÄ  «fid  €0C* 
tensive  experience,  a  long  study  of  the  matters  thct  lat 
concenied  about,  which  in  practice  render  them  txion*  or 
leas  certain  and  tmät worthy.  In  ihis  ca-^o  the  act  of  jtiiii;* 
ment  is  no  simple  Junction  of  the  thinking  f7icuUv.  h  ^r 
rather,  the  sum  of  the  man i fold  elemeniji  and  spbiiud  pff- 
eeptions  on  which  it  exercises  ii-^Of,  and  which  it 
supposes.  For  tlio  most  pait  it  is  the  highly  coini  " 
and  composite  result  of  many  fundamental  premise«, 5 
can  not^  however,  reckon  this  hijrber  function  of  judgmc 
in  any  particular  sphetie  as  a  j>ecuiiar  mentiil  fucultr,  sin 
in  iucli  a  case  a  special  one  must  needs  be  a^stiincd  fiv 
©very  one  ;  for  a  right  disennihiation  in  any  oiti*  ppbcfv 
does  not  hy  any  means  imply  etpial  ceitainiy  in  anntbv. 
Moreover,  the  several  species  and  branches  of  the  f^cticml 
gift  are  found  to  exist  4|iiiie  separately  and  distinct  frtiw 
each  other,  Since,  thon,  the  general  notion  of  an  indrpea^ 
enf  faculty  docs  not  dlbrd  a  satii^roctoi'y  C'Xplanatiiin  iif  tbe 
phonoraena  of  judgments  %ve  must  «cek  it  in  some  olbcsr  iß- 
rociion.     Ami  here  a  few  exanaplon  will  gnoaily  lend  m 
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illustrate  the  whole  matter.  How  much,  for  instance,  is 
comprised  in  a  genuine  artistic  judgment!  It  is  com- 
pounded of  a  multitude  of  observations,  impressions,  re- 
flections, and  emotions.  And  yet  the  opinion  resulting 
from  all  these  is  simply  one,  and  definitely  comprised  in 
one  simple  sentence.  Suppose  the  opinion  pronounced  to 
be,  that  this  or  that  beautiful  and  ancient  painting  is  not 
from  the  master  to  whom  it  is  commonly  ascribed,  but  be- 
longs, rather,  to  this  or  that  other  school.  Of  course  I  am 
not  supposing  the  case  where  such  an  assertion  can  be 
proved  historically  by  documentary  evidence.  In  such  a 
case  the  decision  would  turn  on  a  matter  of  fieict,  and  not 
on  judgment — at  least,  not  on  true  artistic  judgment.  The 
judgment  in  question  must  principally,  if  not  entirely,  be 
drawn  from  the  work  itself — from  me  style  of  the  handUng, 
and  similar  indications,  by  a  practiced  and  almost  infallible 
tact.  So  various,  in  short,  and  manifold  are  the  observa- 
tions on  which  such  an  artistic  judmnent  depends,  that  they 
often  fui-nish  matter  for  a  whole  Dook,  or,  at  least,  for  an 
essay.  Whenever,  however,  it  is  really  artistic  discern- 
ment, and  not  merely  historical  knowledge,  that  is  in- 
volved, we  invariably  meet  with  some  one  point  or  other 
which  does  not  admit  of  mathematical  demonstration,  and 
on  which  the  ultimate  decision  must  be  left  to  each  man's 
personal  judgment,  or  that  immediate  perception  which 
forms  a  feeling  of  art.  Most  justly,  therefore,  does  our 
language  closely  connect  the  two  expressions.  For  a  true 
artistic  judgment  [Kunsturtheil]  is  itself  nothing  else  than 
this  intuitive  feeling  of  art  {Kunstgeßüd\  applied  to  a  spe- 
cial case  or  subject,  and  brought  out  in  perfect  clearness 
and  comprised  in  a  definite  shape.  Just  so  it  is  in  the 
sphere  of  social  life  with  regard  to  the  judgment  on  what  is 
proper — the  feeling,  in  short,  of  propriety.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  no  uncommon  question  whether  this  or  that 
word,  spoken  in  some  delicate  posture  of  affairs,  was  really 
'  necessary,  exactly  what  was  right  to  be  said  and  thorough- 
ly suitable,  or  altogether  ill-chosen  and  unseasonable.  Or 
with  regard  to  some  step  still  in  contemplation,  it  may  be 
disputed  whether  such  or  such  a  method  bo  the  best  and 
the  most  appropriate.  How  many  little  niceties  and  del- 
icate considerations  are  here  involved,  which  a  fine  feel- 
ing can  alone  enter  into !  What  various  and  intricate 
contingencies,  for  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  words 
miffidently  expressive,  must  such  a  judgment  take  into  ac- 
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c^ouoti  In  its  deliberation  an  such  matters  !  Am!  hi  iodal 
ctiüversc  on  such  iJD&tancea,  ie  not  the  casting-voke  geti«iniUy 
lell  to  the  acute  senijibiliüe&i  and  quick  tuet  of  womun  ! 

For  in  all  such  ctiseä  the  decision  invariiihly  d^potuif 
upon  an  immediate  feeling  of  propriety »  which»  thougti  finrt 
called  foitU  and  developea  by  ibo  atjcial  intcrcour^  of  liie, 
is  in  iTUih  original  and  innate,  3acb^  indeed«  ti  mu«t  ever 
he.  For  where  it  docs  not  exi^t  natnmllj,  it  can  never  lie 
learned  nor  artificially  ac^jnirGd.  The  ongiual  wiint  of  this 
inward  feeUng  can  no'ror  be  replacetl  by  any  \anibh  of  aix* 
temal  culture,  however  hrilliaut*  Aud  the  casv  h  aUc»  this 
flame  even  in  the  Bphere  of  äcienre  i  for  in  hi  a  nee.,  sn  ibu 
fibre wd,  searching  glance  by  ivliicli  the  skillful     '  n 

takers  bis  diagnosis  of  disease;  or  in  the  clcai;  per 
sagacity  which  enables  tlie  judge,  in  some  M   '  ' 
tea  suit  or  doubtful  criminal  trial,  to  seize  i 
on  which  tiiUh  and  justice  biuge.     For  in  judici**.*  ^     > 
with  much  that  admibi  of  demonatrative  proof,  or  wivit  i 
matter  of  fact^  m  unquestioned»  there  is  stilt  moro  \ 
notbing  but  tliis  psychological  penetratiou,  long  prr^ 
in  such  mattentf  and  to  wbich  past  estperieiice  bat* 
cgnfidence  lu  itself,  can  immediately  see  througb  ji 
iophiötical  wiles  not  only  of  the  pleadings  aud  the  r 
advocate,  hut  aUo  of  the  litigant  paities  themsohc^  :,,  ... 
the  crafby  ciimina]. 

The  aarn©  remark  aj^liei  also  to  a  epberet  appftrentlj^ 
indeed,  related  to  the  ooe  laat  mentioned,  but,  iu  lact,  us64ni* 
tially  di0erent  aud  widely  remote  liom  iu  I  allud^'  to  Urn 
unemng  tact  of  the  experienced  statesman,  by  wliicli  W 
not  only  pen  et  rat  eä^  througb  his  knowiedge  of  mankind » the 
poblical  designs  of  others,  but  is  also  eriahled  to  ivad  ÜW 
great  events  of  tho  world  aud  tbelr  tendcnciea,  and  iidlkl- 
libly  to  Äcize  the  riglit  moment  for  action. 

In  all  these  instancea  (and  many  othei^  might  rai^ily  h^ 
added)  it  is  upon  au  immediate  perccplian  or  f«:clkjg  of 
what  m  right  that  the  deciston  finally  turns.  And  tbi*i  tVrt 
1«  almost;  confessed  by  such  expiesöiotjs  as  a  **  penciraliof 
glance,''  an  "  unerring  tact/^  and  many  sitnihir  one«  to  be 
found  in  our  own  and  other  highly  cultivated  huiL^u.ut-i. 
Buch  a  judgment  nmy,  therefore,  not  iuuptly  be  ' 

inteheetual  feeling ;   for  it  implies  tbo  exi^teiicv  ,,*    , 

lect.  And  this  not  i^jly  as  an  iubom  natural  talent,  for  tiio 
apecial  domain  %vitbin  wbicb  the  jaJgniuni  k  to  be  i*xi*r^ 
<:i»ed^  Ih^4  moreover,  a  c^main  dtivt:lo|jruent  of  tb«  iuiikr> 
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Standing,  strengthened  by  long  practice,  and  confirmed  by 
yaried  expeiience  in  the  particular  province.  But  still, 
with  this  intellectual  element  there  is  invariably  mixed  a 
feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  of  vrhat  is  right  and  just. 
It  is  this,  in  short,  that  properly  decides  and  makes  the 
opinion  ultimately  expressed  to  be  a  judgment.  On  this  ac- 
count I  can  not  attiibute  the  act  of  judgment  exclusively 
to  the  understanding,  for  the  former  involves  something 
more  than  the  sim])le  intellection  of  a  single  object.  It 
comprises,  at  the  same  time,  a  rigorous  distinction  between 
two  objects,  or  a  decision  between  yes  and  no.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  best  and  most  perfect  explanation  of  judg- 
ment would  be  to  call  it  an  intelligent  feeling  of  a  correct 
discrimination,  comprised  and  expressed,  and  also  commu- 
nicated to  others,  in  a  general  form.  The  last-mentioned 
quality,  however,  does  not  always  belong  to  the  judgment, 
since  it  often  remains  merely  internal ;  at  least,  it  does  not 
form  an  essential  or  necessary  part  of  it. 

Thus,  then,  this  digression  (though,  in  truth,  it  is  not 
properly  a  digression,  since  the  question  concerning  the 
taculty  of  judgment,  and  the  position  it  occupies  in  the 
whole  soul,  is  essentially  connected  with  the  consideration 
of  the  latter)  has  again  led  us  back  to  feeling,  as  the  living 
center  of  the  entire  consciousness,  where  all  its  extreme 
tendencies  converge  and  reunite.  Here  it  is  that  the  dull 
and  unpromising  state  of  calm,  contemplative  indifference 
meets  together  with  the  highest  excitement  of  energetic 
activity,  the  lowest  and  most  insignificant  states  of  con- 
sciousness being  found  there,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted 
and  most  sublime — the  enthusiasm  that  carries  all  before 
it,  no  less  than  the  clear  self-possession  in  the  spirit's 
feeling  of  a  discernment  of  truth,  or,  as  I  called  the  judg- 
ment, an  intelligent  perception  of  what  is  right  and  just. 
In  this  advance  of  feeling  in  the  mind  or  spirit  [geistigen] 
np  to  that  height  of  self-possession  and  clearness  at 
which  it  receives  the  name  of  judgment,  the  former  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  latter  as  the  mere  thought,  in  its 
first  vague  generality,  docs  to  the  notion  which  I  have  de- 
fined to  be  a  thought  perfectly  divided  into  its  organic 
members,  and  mathematically  measured  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly — ^both,  ?.  c,  as  to  extent  and  comprehension. 

Now,  this  inward  feeling,  taken  in  the  full  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  word,  is  the  same  as  what  I  previously  called 
sense,  when  I  spoke  of  the  human  consciousness  a&  cow^>a^- 
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ing  of  spirit,  aoul,  and  sense*    In  thcee  places,  lie 
you  will  remember,  I  reserved  to  a  futiiro  opportunitr! 
ftmlier  and  closer  detennination  of  the  relation  in  wh« 
ibis  geoerai  senso  stands  to  the  other  two  elements  of  I 
mind.     But  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  bo  use  alwavs  4 
ua  back  to  a  special  kind   of  senaation,  liTn      '      ,,1  uol^ 
open  to  a  special  sphere  of  objectSt  the  ex ,  i*f  au 

inward  feeling  seems  far  more  strictly  apprupiinttj  to  Uio 
third  element  of  the  mind.  For  the  terto  feKling»  by  it» 
vague  generali ty,  comprises  all  objects  of  consciousness^  or, 
in  other  words^  all  kmdj»  and  epecies  of  a  hig'her  »en»c. 
Now»  this  higher  and  all-embracing  internal  feolin^  b  tii«? 
starting-point  from  which  we  mitst  set  out  if  we  wmild 
bope  to  anive  at  the  complete  reunion  and  living  ctx^pcm» 
tion  which  marks  the  consciousness  Ip  its  orig^tnul  threcfoj ' 
state.  It  13  not,  however,  the  key-stone  of  coflsummtitia 
It  is  simply  the  foundation  on  whicli  all  the  rest  xrm&l 
huiltf  or  it  is  the  deep  fountain  out  of  which  rich  tioarid 
inüot  springs  up  on  all  sides  for  the  other  two  elenieuls  i 
the  mind,  viz.,  the  soul  and  the  spirit.  The  latter  two«  j 
fact,  constitute  the  whole  essence  of  the  inner  tnan*  Noi 
since  the  spirit  is  an  active  faculty,  while  die  soul,  tl>aü| 
possessed  of  a  creative  ^■itallty,  is  on  the  whole  maally  pa 
ive»  their  undivided  union  and  constant  co-opernlinn  mi 
by  way  of  figure ^  be  designated  as  an  inner  inloUerlu 
union  or  marriage  in  the  consciousness«  Iinlood,  w^*  mig 
not  inaptly  explain  man^s  essence  as  consists  3pu 

being  iveaded  to  its  soul,  and  in  the  soul  Li  ,  raf 

clotbed  with  an  organic  body.     But,  to  pun^ue  tUo  nuQ 
metaphor:  this  marriage  between  spirit  and  soul  is 
always  a  happy  and  barmonious  union.     Wlierst^i 
soul,  dra^vn  off  by  every  external  imTjrcssiou  and  aür_ 
loses  itself  in  the  manifold  ways  and  by-ways  of  tho  \ 
nal  world»  or  wanders  to  an  unsafe  distance  with  faneli^ 
she  roams  at  liberty  amid  the  tliings  of  .«lense ;  whoü©v«rr 
%  the  spii*it,  trusting  to  its  own  inherent  powers,  ibllows  1 
dir^ tales   alone,  and   recognizes  nothing  abuv«,  and  dis 
gardd  all  that  is  ivitbout,  itself,  then  this  tnaritage  is  mt 
riably  distracted  by  passionate  discord  and  unqui^L 
perliaps,  H3  well  as  in  the  external  world,  the  word«  i 
**  What  God  hiith  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  i 
A  complete  and  total  divorce  is  indeed  scarcely  conci^ii 
such  is  tlie  coherence  of  the  living  consciousness.     By  da 
wloije  is  it  possible  to  be  brought  about,  ur  perhapji  uJbö  1 
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that  flaming  sword  of  the  Holy  Word,  which  it  is  said 
pierces  to  the  bono  and  marrow,  dividing  soul  and  spirit. 
Whore  the  first  bond  of  union  was  given  by  God,  it  must 
be  maintained  and  continually  strengthened  by  recurring  to 
this  supreme  center,  if  it  is  to  be  permanent  and  to  look 
'finally  for  perfection.  This  is  only  possible  where  the  spirit 
recognizes  a  divine  standard  above  itself,  and  where,  in  aü 
its  thoughts,  works,  and  deeds,  it  acts  upon  this  exalted 
principle,  and  where  also  the  soul  seeks  oefore  all  things 
this  eternal  center  of  love,  and  is  ever  reverting  to  it.  la 
such  a  case  both  soul  and  spirit  are  united  in  Grod,  or  at 
least  are  ever  yearning  for  such  a  union.  And,  in  truth, 
nothing  more  is  required  of  man  than  what  has  alv^ays  and 
every  where  been  required  of  him',  though,  alas !  this  requisi- 
tion has  seldom  been  fiilly  realized.  God,  then,  is  the  key- 
stone which  holds  together  the  whole  human  conscious- 
ness ;  and  this  is  the  point  to  which  our  investigation  has, 
8tep  by  step,  been  leading  us.  And  now  our  notion  of  the 
whole  scheme  and  delineation  of  the  human  mind  is  com- 
plete. 

Its  general  basis  and  outline,  such  as  we  find  it  within 
ourselves,  is  formed  by  the  four  fundamental  faculties  first 
described,  together  with  four  others  of  a  lower  and  second- 
ary order.  Feeling — i,  e.,  the  inner  feeling,  comprising 
every  higher  form  thereof,  is  its  center.  It  is  that  by  which 
we  first  are  awakened  to  its  present  existence,  and  also  at 
the  same  time  the  point  at  which  we  pass  into  a  higher 
state,  wherein  its  operation  will  be  more  vivid  and  its  union 
more  harmonious.  But  as  to  the  threefold  life  of  the  inner 
man,  it  consists  in  spirit,  soul,  and  God,  as  the  third,  in 
whom  the  first  two  are  united,  or  at  least  must  seek  their 
union. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  this  key-stone  is  removed 
from  the  human  mind,  it  falls  a  prey  to  discord  and  the 
isolation  of  its  several  powers ;  nay  more,  the  latter  sink 
[continually  lower  and  lower,  and  fall  from  one  depth  of 
degradation  to  another.  And  when  occasionally,  as  in  the 
might  and  strength  of  genius,  there  occurs  a  preponderance 
of  some  one  faculty,  it  exercises  for  the  most  part  a  de- 
structive tendency  against  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  check- 
ing, if  not  suppressing  altogether,  the  firee  developments  of 
other  powers  as  necessary  and  as  essential  as  itsel£ 
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AceoRDiwG  to  tbat  ontline  of  tlie  httman  wmä  wkieb  ^ 
hEYG  juBt  sketched,  lis  wbole  at pb abet,  m>  to  opeaK  ctumku 
bm  of  twelve  letterti  or  primary  elemenls.  These  are 
Ibrmed  first  of  al]  into  the  stem^sjllablee  or  radicals  of 
Hgher  trutb  and  knowledge,  out  of  which  agaJn»  in  liw 
inner  language  of  tnic  scionce^  eütire  word«  and  ^ 
propOEitions  ar&  €orksl:ruct«>d.  And  ihcüse  again  must  i 
combine  into  one  universal  key  and  all-embracing 
mental  won!  of  life.  In  this  internal  alphabet  of  Üifl  i 
sciousneee,  however,  there  is  one  poine  on  which  m 
words  of  further  explanation  are  tiecessary  to  a  right  i 
derstanding^  And  it  is  one  of  the  very  highest  consrciaenc; 
since  it  concerns  the  final  aim  or  even  the  first  fouudatifl 
being  nothing  lesa  than  the  center  of  life  and  perfe*cti 
unity.  God.  it  w  saidi  must  form  the  key-«toji©  tti  tlu 
of  the  whole  consciousness ;  and  no  olhtT  real  pt/itit  of  i 
can  be  found*  But  now  God  is  withool,  oi ,  mfheT, 
the  human  mind.     How,  then,  are  we  to  df^-i 

and  thi*oügh  which  thi^  center  of  unity»  whii  

acknowledge  to  be  I'oised  far  above  us,  is  to  be  ^uixed  iru 
iTetained,  so  that  it  may  liviagly  operate  within  us  I  1  kinrt 
BO  other  way  of  indicating  it  than  by  the  woni  idn 
idea^viz.»  of  the  divine  and  of  the  DiTrnity  HiniAtjlf 
then,  feeling  farms  the  common  center  of  life  for  the  low« 
and  ordinary  cODSciousneas  of  man  and  its  eight  elementary 
faculties,  so  it  is  this  idea  that,  as  the  third  in  ten*  a  I  priDri- 
pie,  makes  up,  together  with  spirii  and  soul,  tlio  higtirr 
threefoJd  living  conaciousDaai.  But  by  this  idea  wo  mcfta 
not  a  merely  speculative  or  abstract  and  dead  idea*  biit  ao 
ertectually  operative  and  living  idea  of  a  God,  wlio,  havini; 
life  in  Himself,  is  the  source  from  which  all  life  pmceod^ 
In  its  outward  form,  and  as  compared  %vith  the  oth<*r  fiioc 


1  oltY, 
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tions  of  the  consciousnesa  or  acta  of  the  th 

this  idea  ia  a  notion.     At  the  same  time,  ho^^ 

a  figure  or  a  symboL     For  it  is  only  fi-  UmiI  i 

which  is  not  so  much  inconoeivnble,  u 

conceptton,  being  far  above  and  beyond    i:    ;  ru.n*, 

can  be  at  al)  indicated.     It  is  by*symbi'i    . ..  %^äi 
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can  be  conceived  or  comprehended.  Indeed,  the  word  idea^ 
in  its  original  Greek  sense,  alludes  to  some  kind  of  visible 
figure  and  figurative  shape  lying,  as  it  were,  within  the 
notion  itself.  All  that  is  highest  of  every  species  can  only 
be  apprehended  by  such  a  mode  of  thinking  aB  is  at  the 
same  time  both  logical  and  symbolical — ^in  which  the  logi- 
cal thought  of  reason  and  the  symbolical  of  imagination — 
the  scientific,  viz.,  or  of  that  which  in  cognition  is  the  in 
wai'd  productive  faculty,  are  once  moi*o  in  unison,  being 
thoroughly  combined  or  wholly  blended  together.  The 
idea,  however,  is  not  merely  a  conception,  which  is  a  no- 
tion, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  properly  transcending  all 
notion,  a  figure  or  symbol ;  but  looking  to  the  inward  form 
of  the  consciousness,  rather  than  to  the  object  itself,  it  is  a 
conception  which  is  also  a  feeling.  Indeed,  without  the 
supposition  of  the  latter  it  can  not  exist,  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  not  even  conceivable.  That  this  is  the  case,  the 
following  instance  will  fiiUy  show :  How  could  we,  if  we 
wished  it,  suggest  the  idea  of  true  love,  or  make  it  clear 
and  comprehensible  to  one  who  had  never  felt  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  and  was,  in  short,  totally  incapable  of  such  a  feel- 
ing? 

Properly,  however,  and  in  scientific  rigor,  there  is  only 
one  idea  truly  so  called.  And  that  is  the  one  idea  of  the 
Godhead.  AH  else  that  wc  call  ideas,  whether  in  this 
higher  signification,  or  in  a  kindred  and  similar  sense — ^like 
the  innate  ideas,  without  number,  of  which  the  Platonic 
philosophy  speaks,  or  that  idea  of  true  love  which  I  lately 
alluded  to  (baring  preriously  made  frequent  use  of  such 
expressions,  and  intending  to  do  so  again  whenever  they 
appear  calculated  to  lead  to  accuracy  of  distinction  or  viv- 
idness of  indication) — all  such  can  only  be  called  ideas  in  a 
certain  sense  and  analogy.  Such  a  noode  of  speech,  how- 
ever, is  allowable  whenever  we  are  treating  of  such  notions 
and  conceptions  as  stand  in  any  relation  to  the  higher  and 
dirine.  For,  contemplated  from  this  spiritual  center  of  the 
diriue  idea,  they  shine  in  a  new  light.  Being  purified  in 
its  flame,  they  seem  to  be  elevated  and  brought  many  de- 
grees nearer  to  this  one  supreme  idea  of  the  hving  God,  in 
all  His  perfection  and  beauty.  In  all  its  fullness  and  com- 
pleteness, however,  this  idea  can  not  truly  be  said  to  be  in- 
nate in  the  human  mind.  At  most  there  are  there  only 
the  elements  of  it,  riz.,  the  remembrance  of  eternal  love 
(which  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  anamnesis^  when  purified. 
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fimounts  to)t  Üie  inßnite  longing,  the  voire  of  cofittcienc^JI 
then,  completing  the  Dumber,  q&  the  tbiinb  elemenl, 
the  genuine  and  exalted  enlUuaiiism  for  art  and  nsitur 
beauty.  All  these  higher  elementit»  however,  of  the  divin 
in  TU  an,  form  but  a  weak  echo  of  the  whole.  They  arrj 
it  were»  l»ut  ao  many  faint  dying  notes^  or  tiie  first  iatUmiii 
lisplngs  of  this  one  divino  idea,  which  in  its  full  foree  an 
brightness  must  be  given,  impaited,  and  roveaJed;  wbiJ 
that  which  is  thus  given  and  experienced,  and  indeed 
Bfinally  experienced,  can  only  be  embraced,  underatowJ»  an 
retained  by  faith  through  love. 

He  who  has  never  had  an v  feeling  or  experience  of  ( 
who  is  a  stranger  to  love,  and  incapable  of  faith  of 
kind,  to  sucli  a  one,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  tliis  state, 
would  be  lost  labor  to  speak  of  God,  or  of  the  divine  id 
with  all  that  flows  immediately  from  it  This  ideaj" 
indeed  exist  aa  a  rational  notion  necessarily  emanating^  _ 
our  own  cogitations.  But  in  this  form,  as  the  crealtiTP 
our  own  conception,  b«t  ni»t  as  a  given  and  I'evealed,  it 
little  better  than  the  fixed  reflection  of  oursclvea — tlje  ob 
jeetive  projeciion  of  our  own  Me,  For  such  in  all  purelj 
rational  systems  it  ever  is — emptied  and  utterly  void  of  3 
effectual  living  pow^er^  and  of  all  iruth  and  reality,  Bq 
when  the  idea  of  God  has  been  received  by  a  higher  cxp 
xience  (and  thus  only  can  it  be  vitally  imparted),  then  tiia^ 
we  in  tnith  call  it  divine.  For  it  is  no  longer  the  bar 
nnfmiitiil  idea  that  it  is  in  all  other  caseSf  but  it  ccwl 
in  itself  an  effectual  living  and  life-giving  eiiet^. 

The  fundamental  elements  of  the  huroan  consetcni«nc«i ' 
are,  then,  twelve  m  number.  The  first  nniversnl  basis  19 
formed  by  the  eight  special  faculties^,  with  love  as  their  Kf 
ing  center.  To  these  mnst  be  added  the  three  principle 
of  the  higher  inward  life — soul,  spiiit,  and  the  idea 
divine— such  as  we  have  accurately  defined  and  char 
ized  it.  These  together  I  have  called  the  alphabet  < 
consciousness*  And  this  aljshabet,  Uki*  a  fixed  and 
lished  logical  notion»  I  shall  henceforth  adopt  in  lliia  prrcJÄe 
ehafie  and  numbett  making  it,  without  any  essential  vsrift- 
tion,  the  basis  of  my  subsequent  remark».  It  is,  no  ilottht, 
of  gi'eat  advantage,  and  even  necessary  fiir  the  elucidation 
of  any  matter,  rigorously  to  separate  the  sovoral  elemeolJ 
of  the  genera]  notion,  duly  arranging  them,  and  aecnratety 
preserving  their  number.  Still  we  may  lie  OYermnxiou«  ia 
uns  respact.     And,  indeed ^  language  itself  is  not  iilwap 
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very  precise  in  its  designations ;  and  the  diffei-ent  dialects 
of  human  speech,  with  their  fluctuating  phraseology,  oflen 
assign  a  dincrcnt  rank  and  position  to  äe  parts  of  the  same 
ivhole.  Much,  for  instance  is  set  down  as  an  independent 
faculty,  which,  more  correctly  regarded,  is  but  a  state — or 
even  only  a  passage  from  one  state  into  another— or  it  may 
be  merely  a  natural  talent;  or,  perhaps,  some  such  happy 
coincidence  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  several  powers 
of  the  soul  as  constitutes  true  genius.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  gave  rise  to  that  question  which  so  lately  engaged  our 
attention,  whether  the  judgment  is  rightly  to  be  considered 
a  special  faculty ;  and,  if  not,  how  is  it  in  strictness  of  truth 
to  be  designated  ?  And  in  a  similar  respect,  I  now  find 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words  on  wit,  as  being  nearly  related 
to  judgment  (if  the  latter  be,  as  I  have  explained  it,  an  in- 
telligent feeling),  and  as  holding  an  intermediate  position 
between  judgment  and  genius.  For  now  we  have  given  a 
complete  sketch  in  outline  of  the  whole  consciousness,  it  is 
desirable  to  fill  in,  as  completely  as  possible,  all  the  lesser 
and  nicer  features.  In  otner  words,  it  is  expedient  to  as- 
sign their  proper  place  in  the  entire  consciousness  to  those 
properties  of  soul  and  spirit  which  are  not  so  much  simple 
or  first  principles  as  complex  phenomena  of  a  secondary 
order,  and  compounded  of  several  distinct  elements.  Now 
vnt,  like  judgment,  is  an  intelligent  feeling,  marked,  how- 
ever, with  the  qualities  of  iramediateness  and  pertinency. 
But  it  is  not,  like  the  judgment,  associated  always  with  a 
special  knowledge  and  insight.  On  the  contraiy,  wit  oflen 
arises  from  a  certain  naive  ignorance  of  the  entire  province 
to  which  belongs  the  object  on  which  it  exercises  itself. 
We  might  almost  say  that  the  disposition  to  wit  consists  in 
a  vniversaUy  intelligent  feeling,  for  its  quickness  of  per- 
ception is  confined  to  no  particular  department  of  life,  but 
exercises  itself  on  life  in  general,  and  finds  therein  its  proper 
arena.  But  this  describes  leather  the  notion  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  "sound  sense,"  or  "natural  intelHgence," 
which,  in  itself,  is  not  wit,  and  is  oflen  found  existing  totally 
unaccompanied  with  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  this  at  least 
is  manifest,  that  if  an  individual  be  said  to  be  entirely  de- 
void of  judgment — which  is  nearly  the  same  as  saying  that 
he  possesses  no  intelligent  feeling  in  any  species  or  form — ^it 
would  be  in  vain  in  such  a  pereon  to  look  for  much,  if  any, 
wit.  That,  moreover,  which  forms  the  chief  characteristic 
of  wit,  and  essentially  distinguishes  it  from  judgment,  is  its 
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uneonsciouaueai.    On  this  very  account  ekiklren  evmi^  i 
they  be  at  all  lively,  are  often  witty.     And,  itide 
childisli  wit  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moat  gnicefal 
many  forma  and  kindä.     To  prove  how  greatly  this  cfc 
wit  dapeiidfl  on  its  very  unconsciousness,  we  may  apjui 
a  fact,  whichf  moreover,  will  teach  us  at  the  ^ame  time  i 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact,  if  children»  eveti  ^ 
early  age»  appear  very  clever  and  witty.     It  is  iio  uiifn 
quent  observation  that  when  children,  by  the  develripmen 
of  thdr  utidei^tan  dings,  attain  to  greater  clearness  of  coq 
sciousness,  their  wit  suddi3nly  ceases,  and  their  characti 
aflSumiAS  a  touch  of  dry^  solemn,  but  still  childish  e&nicst« 
Hess.     That  genial  uaconsciousness  which  over  romains  tb4 
prfiperty  of  true  wit,  both  of  socieI  cotivoröatlon  atwl 
pociry,  at  once  forms  and  attests  its  affinity  with  gimiti 
But,  still,  wit  alone  is  not  a  completo  creative  power.     B| 
itself  it  rarely  gives  birth  to  aught.     It  is  hut  a  singli^  eli»-^ 
ment,  which  is  added  as  the  last  0nbhing  gr-ace  to  all  tl^ 
creative  procJuctiuns  of  fancy,  and  to  every  other  work  in 
which   a  fertile  and  origiual  mind  gives  utteroiRx^  to  its 
thoughts.     On  this  account  it  manifest»  itself  in  tho  ino 
varied  and  opposite  fonns.     It  is  not  hmiled  to  social  ci>ii 
veiiaation,  or  to  art  and  poetry,  but  oven  in  philosophy ^ — an^ 
the  Sociutic  especially — assumes  a  peculiar  aud  impün     " 
place  aa  the  essential  ingredient  of  irony* 

Now  the  variety  of  forms  in  tvhich  wit  so  richly  display« 
itself  is  a  further  point  of  resemblance  between  it  and  jiidij 
ment*     Still  this  common  piT>perty  has  a  diflbrctit  cause  f 
each.    The  immediate  judgment,  or  tntölUgent  foelin^ 
Bents  so  great  a  variety  of  ibrnis,  because  the  humasi  1 
is  not  Dqually  conversant  in  every  provincoof  tbou^lil,! 
generally  famiUar  with  some  one  in  panicular*     But  in  I 
case  of  wit*  it  is  its  veiy  vensatiUty,  by  which  it  «yit«  itwlf 
to  and  insinuates  itself  in  every  object  of  inteUuclual  Fittifö« 
Liüu,  that  is  the  source  of  its  manifold  diversity.     But  lha~ 
It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  present  limits,  it  wouli 
be  highly  instructive  in  a  scientific  point  of  view*  to  laW 
sun'ey  of  all  the  several  forms  in  w  bich  this  mental  i|ua]it| 
gushes  forth  in  all  the  rich  iiiUneas  of  genius. 

But  now,  since  our  exposition  of  the?  human  mind  hm' 
been  hitlierto  carried  on  by  moans  of  a  parailcüstn  %viih  thö 
idea  of  language,  it  will  not  bo  out  of  place  to  n^aJto  i 
remarks  hero  on  the  ix*al  alphEibot,  or  tho  eletiM^iitaiy  I 
pf  diltemtil  languages,  as  bearing  a  relation  to  wl 
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have  called  the  alphabet  of  the  consciousness.  For  the 
former  presents  more  than  one  remarkable  analogy  with 
the  higher  principle  of  the  inward  life,  and  its  whole 
organic  framework.  Properly,  syllables,  and  not  letters, 
form  the  basis  of  language.  They  are  its  living  roots,  or 
chief  stem  and  trunk,  out  of  which  all  else  shoots  and 
grows.  The  letters,  in  fact,  have  no  existence,  except  as 
the  results  of  a  minute  analysis ;  for  many  of  them  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pronoimce.  Syllables,  on  the 
contrary,  more  or  less  simple,  or  the  complex  composites 
of  fewer  or  more  letters,  are  the  primary  and  original  data 
of  language.  For  the  synthetical  is  in  every  case  anterior 
to  the  elements  into  which  it  admits  of  resolution.  The 
letters,  therefore,  fii'st  arise  out  of  the  chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  the  syllables.  But  the  results  of  this  analytical  pro- 
cess are  very  different  in  different  languages,  as  is  proved 
by  the  difference  of  results  in  the  variety  of  alphabets. 
While  in  our  own  we  reckon  four-and-twenty  letters,  in 
many  others  the  number  is  far  greater.  In  those  oriental 
languages  nearest  akin  to  our  own,  they  amount  to  more 
than  thirty;  while  the  Indian  family  counts  as  many  as 
fifty. 

It  forms  no  easy  problem  to  indicate  most  of  these  by 
our  European  character ;  and  to  pronounce  them  requires 
the  organs  of  speech  to  be  moi*e  than  ordinarily  flexible. 
On  the  other  hand,  profound  and  philosophical  inquires 
into  language,  by  rejecting  all  mere  modifications  of  harsh- 
ness or  softness  in  the  same  sound,  and  whatever  is  mani- 
festly a  mere  variation  of  the  same  letter,  or  a  mere  com- 
pound of  simpler  tones,  have  reduced  the  whole  alphabet 
to  ten  primary  elements.  According  to  this  system,  which 
has  not  been  established  without  great  acuteness,  so  much 
at  least  is  evident,  that  properly  there  are  but  three  vowels,* 
instead  of  five,  as  we  usually  count  them,  the  E  being  a 

♦  The  throe  primary  vowels,  according  to  Bopp  and  Grimm,  are  a,  i,  «, 
«  and  o  being  dipthongal  compoands  of  at  and  ao  respectively.    The  former 
appears  from  a  comparison  between  the  Greek  a^ioa^  Latin  9ph<mra^  and 
our  aphert ;  or,  again,  from  Movoa^,  Musa^,  pronounceo  by  us  Musa ;  or  from 
the  Ionic  form  yf,  of  dat.  plur.  ai^.    To  prove  that  au  gives  o,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient from  many  instances  to  give  one : — the  Latin  paucif  in  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  dialects  of  the  Romance  is  poco. 
The  simple  alphabet  of  ten  elementary  sounds  may  stand  thus  :— 
Three  vowels  .  .  .  .  a,  i,  u. 
Three  consonants .  .  p,  t,  k,  or  b,  d,  g  in  the  mediat«  form,  given  as  by 

Schlegel. 
Three  liquids  .  .  .  .  1,  n,  r. 
Sibilant s.— TVons. 
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Boflened  I,  and  U  a  tleadeneil  or  faint  O,    T  'in 

and  other  tones  iDter mediate  between  the 
in  which  the  German  is  so  nch,  are  eviJently  to  be  cooaid- 
erod  but  as  so  nmny  miii^ical  traiisitions  from  one  to  tb« 
other.  We  may  here  appeal  to  tlic  Hebrew,  as  being  in 
its  system  of  letters,  notwithatanding  its  other  findciTit 
oriental  featui^es,  highly  simple  and  pi*ofomully  sigiiiJicaDt 
and  coherent*  Its  two*aud*twenty  ehamcters  may  Ix*  < 
vided  into  two  orders.  The  first  and  higher,  as  I  won 
teim  il,  contains  tlie  three  %'oweb,  the  aspirate«  (uf  wid 
more  by  and  by)«  and  then  the  simplest  and  Eoitei^t  (t 
might  almost  bo  called  the  child*s)  consonants,  B»  0, 
The  twelve  letters  of  the  second  contain  all  tli«?  ufi 
groöseTp  more  corporeally-sounding  consonant»,  fjHUStO 
inde^,  all  letters,  and  especially  conscmants,  ar©  da 
into  labials,  linguals,  and  dentals^  accoiding  to  r 
principally  employed  in  tlioir  utterance,  distinpi  <j 

tlje  same  principle,  certain  nasals  and  gutturals.    Hut  iiovv- 
ever  connect  this  classification  may  be  in  mi  ntintfiniirnl 
point  of  view,  and  physiologically  considured»  si: 
parallel,  which  is  grounded  in  natum  itscIC  htJtwi 
and  thouglit,  and  for  llio  analogy  which  subsista  betwcafii 
man's  inward  and  outward  language,  it  it»  both  unsatis^kc- 
lory  and  uninstnictivc.    For  it  looks  exc1ui5i\  «ly  to  a  sb^ 
mapect.     The  ordinary  grammatical  divi^ion  also  of  I*  n,  r^< 
into  vowels  and  consonants,  is  at  leaat  incomplete.    Jt 
be  far  moi^  correct  to  asscMriate  with  them  a  third  c; 
aspirates.     For  the  latter  may  be  diatinguisho«!  fr< 
former  by  many  a  characteristic  property,  even  ihoui 
are  indicated  by  signs  which  reaamble  those  of  tl> 
claea  and  often  pass  into  and  may  be  resolv^  ihi.i  r 
In  the  vflnous  alphabetical  systems  the  aspirates  ■-'.       j      u 
most  individn ally.    They  assumt*  the  mofttdi. 
even  in  their  mode  of  notation,  and  it  %vo!i 
OS  if  thü  ethereal  breathing  which  floats  around  1 1 1. 
to  be  corporeally  fixed  and  confined  with  aa  mii 
as  the  other  elements  of  language.     In  some  lai 
the  Greek,  for  ijjslance,   according  to  the  exi^' 
which  belongs  not  to  the  earliest  period  of  its  di 
the  principal  aspiration  is  not  denoted  by  a  letttv 
dicated  in  the  same  way  as  an  accent.     In  tl 
and,  generally  I  in  all  ancieut  language 

*  On  th«  Hebrew  alpbabet^  tee  Idtbam^i 
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cording  to  the  düTerent  forms  into  which  they  enter,  hold  a 
very  important  place.  It  almost  seems  that  the  more  aspi- 
rated a  language  is,  the  nearer  it  is  to  its  original  state.  It 
is  also  remarkable,  that  wherever  this  element  appears  in 
undiminished  vigor,  it  gives  to  the  whole  language  a  char- 
acter of  antiquity  and  grandeur,  and  lends  to  it  a  per\'ading 
lone  of  spiritual  gravity,  such  as  has  been  observed  in  the 
Arabic,  and  prevails  also  in  a  high  degree  in  the  Spanish ; 
though,  indeed,  an  undue  prevalence  of  this  high  and 
solemn  note,  unrelieved  by  others,  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  monotony.  In  our  own  German  the  aspirates  were 
originally  far  more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present. 
And,^  generally,  the  more  a  language  is  softened  down  and 
reßned  by  daily  use  and  conversation,  the  more  it  loses 
this  impress  of  antiquity.  And  it  even  happens  with  some, 
as  with  the  Flinch,  for  instance,  that  the  aspirates  cease  to 
be  atticulated,  even  though  they  are  still  marked. 

Now,  while  the  aspirates  form  the  spiiitual  element  in 
the  whole  system  of  elementary  sounds,  in  the  vowels,  on 
the  other  hand,  predominates  the  soul-full  voice  of  song. 
These,  in  short,  form  the  musical  ensouling  principle  of 
language.  The  less  a  language  is  overladen  with  conso- 
nants, and  the  more  fully  the  simple  vowels  sound  out,  the 
better  adapted  is  it  for  music  and  songs.  The  consonants, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  only  in  part  imitate  sound,  make 
up  the  material  element  of  language.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
necessary  to  the  richness  of  a  language,  and  its  variety  of 
expression;  nevertheless,  when  they  greatly  predominate, 
they  render  it  corporeal  and  heavy. 

Now  this  remarkable  analogy  between  this  division  of 
the  alphabet  into  aspirates,  vowels,  and  consonants,  and 
the  triple  principle  of  human  life  and  operation,  as  consist- 
ing of  spirit,  of  soul,  and  of  body,  or  of  bodily  exterior,  I 
could  not  but  notice  in  passing,  and  throw  out  as  distinctly 
as  possible. 

But  now  this  analogy  and  parallel  between  speech  and 
consciousness  presents  another  view  of  the  matter,  which 
it  appeal's  desirable  to  consider.  In  the  alphabet  of  the 
human  consciousness,  which  furnishes  the  several  elements 
out  of  which  syllables  and  then  words  are  framed,  which 
again  form  the  first  elements  of  all  man's  higher  knowledge, 
I  would  pre-eminently  consider  as  its  vowels  those  eternal 
feelings  of  the  Godlike  which  have  their  foundation  in  the 
Tery  nature  of  man.    Now  it  is  usual  to  designate  these 
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fuiKlsmental  feelings  of  man  as  faith,  hope,  and  loro  {c\m 
If).     But,  liQwavar  cuaioniary  it  mmy  be  to  clas6  the  1 
together,  the  intrinsic  connectioD  between  them  b  iin|i 
|Kiinted  out.      And  yet^  perhaps,  if  we  have  recum 
another  analogy  widi  the  visible  worlds  it  will  help  OMfn^ 
trnce  this  UotiA  of  union.     This  method  will  probtibiT  b« 
bo  til  easier  and  simpler  than  a  direct  rt:l\itation  uf  " 

vdeivs  on  the  subject,  or  any  critical  ciiuiocraiian  *  T 
which  in  the  psychological  approhensioa  are  inc^ 
Süciated  wirh  thera.  Now,  these  three  feelings  or  j^ 
OF  states  of  the  consciousness,  may  be  regnrded  as  so  tnsl^ 
organs  for  the  cognition  or  the  perception,  or»  if  the  terra  I 
preferred,  for  tlio  suggestion  of  the  divine.  In  this  resp 
then,  and  rela  lively  to  their  different  modes  of  appre 
nion,  we  may  compai'e  them  with  the  external 
their  organs.  Thus  love,  in  its  first  soul-exr-*'' 
abiding  attraction,  and  finally  complete  ui 
ccMTesponds  to  tlie  external  sense  of  feeling,  i 
inner  ear  of  the  spirit  which  i^  open  to,  c^tcJies  up,  aud 
tains  the  imparted  word  of  a  higher  revelation*  Hop 
however,  is  the  eye,  whtjjse  clear  vision  discctms,  even 
the  remote  distance,  the  objects  of  its  profound  and  ardtd 
longing.  The  latter  brings  us  to  a  thoroughly  vivid  idi 
{or»  rather,  presupposes  the  e:£istcncc)  of*  taith,  accordil 
to  which  it  1^  no  arbitrary  and  artificial  idea,  btif  unc 
throughout  and  vital.  Although  intelligent  : 
is  still  a  feeling,  and  ultimately  rests  also  on 
via;,,  of  love,  out  of  which,  os  its  joot  and  tbuudiiilon, 
arises*  Indeed^  faith  is  nothing  else  than  love,  ihrougkJ 
pui^  will,  maintained  with  consistency  of  character ;  ad 
this  applies  to  it  e^en  in  its  nobler  rehitioua  atuoug  bus 
tilings,  and  does  not  apply  to  it  merely  in  a  bigbt^r  aud 
vine  reference- 
In  the  last  age  (if  it  he  not  also  in  the  ptescnt)»  the  iiQÜ<\ 
of  faith  was  taken  in  a  very  different  sense,  and  \h 
€logy  arising  from  that  view  is,  in  part,  at  least, 
lent  On  this  account  a  few  explanatory  word^  . 
ßary  for  the  sake  of  caution  and  distinctitm*  Tin 
is  the  historical  occasion  or  scientific  origin  of 
notion  of  faith-  At  a  late  period  of  fto-calli>d  mili  l 
ill  ibe  midst  of  which,  however,  ma i? 
prevailed,  reason  was  set  up  as  the 
bighewc  and  greatest  of  niari*s  endow ni 
LdäAÜed,  whiitever  did  not  appear  at  ma. 
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cable  by  reason,  being  forthwith  and  indiscriminately  pro- 
nounced a  prejudice,  and,  as  such,  to  be  got  rid  of  with  all 
diligence.  In  this  state  of  things,  modem  German  philoso- 
phy commenced  its  career  with  attempting  to  show  that  this 
sovereign  reason,  which  had  set  itself  fanh  as  the  first  and 
highest  in  man,  is  extremely  defective,  and  comes  far  short 
of  the  requisitions  both  of  science  and  life.  The  position 
was  honestly  and  earnestly  maintained,  and  the  proof  worked 
out  with  tolerable  completcmess.  Subsequently,  hoyrever, 
its  validity  has  been  questioned,  or  only  admitted  under 
many  limitations  and  qualifications.  But  even  this  modified 
praise  can  not  be  bestowed  on  the  scientific  remedy  with 
which  men  hoped  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason,  and  to 
cure  the  old  and  universal  evils  of  rationalism.  For,  in  fact, 
the  method  by  which  they  sought  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
and  manifest  deficiency  was  simply  by  suddenly  opening 
an  unlimited  credit  for  the  reason,  which  going  beyond  all 
actual  need,  and  based  either  on  arbitrary  assumption,  or 
a  confiding  generosity,  should  bo  sufficient  for  all  emergen- 
cies. But  this  expedient,  in  the  existing  state  and  panic 
of  the  rational  market,  could  not  remove  the  evil ;  it  only 
exaggerated  it.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same  old  reason 
which  (its  claim  to  supersensible  honors  having  been  re- 
jected) had  been  just  thrust  out  of  the  temple  of  science  by 
the  front  entrance,  that,  under  the  disguise  of  faith,  wcus 
now  being  smuggled  in  by  the  postern.  It  was  but  a  mere 
arbitrary  substitute  for  reason  that  had  assumed  this  new 
name.  Now  such  a  faith  as  this  requires  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  firom  that  living  faith  which  springs  from 
and  is  founded  on  love.  For  this  purpose  I  have  attempted 
to  show,  from  the  very  outset,  the  great  difference  between 
the  two. 

Now,  if  occasionally  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  set 
bounds  to  and  to  protest  against  the  illimitable  requirements 
and  assumptions  of  i^eason  in  science,  my  remarks  have 
been  directed,  not  against  reason  itself,  but  chiefly  against 
that  absoluteness  with  which  it  pretends  to  reign  paramount 
In  our  German  tongue-— and  since  the  comparative  paraUel 
of  thought  and  language  is  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of 
our  present  exposition,  this  trifhng  but  not  insignificant  phi- 
lological remark  will  not  here  be  inappropriate — ^in  our 
vernacular  tongue,  the  dose  limitation  of  the  thing  is  fur- 
nished by  the  term  itself.  For  as  understanding  [  Verstand] 
comes  bom  the  Terb  to  undeivtaiid  [ventekm],  and  imfJies 
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the  existence  of  ati  olijoct  which  «tan«1«  hefore  the  i 
his  penütrated  and  eearchecl  through  by  it,  9tß  i>eaftt:m| 
nnnt]  implies  a  Verftehmen^  a  perception  or  ttppl^aliQ 
tind  m  ic£elf  nothing  elfic  than  the  orjE^n  of  fi|nnLUftl  pi 
tion,  which  m  threefold  ;  l&l»  of  a  higher  liiw  and  rulo  i 
ua  and  given  to  iis ;  2d,  of  the  inward  toico  of  cc 
ami  the  pune  Aelf-conscioiiiness  ^^ithtti  us  ;  and,  3d,  of  otl 
rational  thought  around  and  beside  itself.  Now  it  " 
against  that  reason  which  is  iiiiwilhng  lo  perceive  an^ 
or»  at  laa^t,  any  thing  beside  or  iibove  itself»  that  all 
jertions  are  dii*ccted.  For  whtm  the  reaaun  refuäeii 
HC  know  led  g-e  aught  ahoye  itself,  but  absolutely  reject» 
then  will  it  eÄtimato  but  little  whatever  is  beciide  it»elC  At 
any  rale  it  will  never  be  enuaently  successful  in  ilfi  attempt« 
to  comprehend  or  undei^tnnd  it*  In  this  ca&e,  it  w^ll  con- 
tinually make  tlie  great  est  mistakes  and  blunders  in  iG» 
views  and  coTiceptiüns  of  that  even  w^hicb  it  really  finds  oad 
perceives^  or  at  least  believed  to  digcover  witlün  itüiulf. 
Kcason,  in  itself»  and  in  its  due  limits,  is,  indeed»  but  ouo 
of  ntan'e  various  fundatnontal  powers  ;  still,  in  the  prvoeal 
slate  of  hia  divided  and  discordant  con^iouMiess,  it  ic»  a 
highly  essential  iuculty.  Like  all  the  others,  couaccjUeiiily, 
which  setrerally  do  but  present  so  many  difiert^nt  ii§p«<ii 
of  man *s  external  and  internal  life,  rettaoti,  when  it  ovcr»lc|it 
its  due  hmits.  is  liable  to  j^eat,  nay,  the  greatest  of  ah*  nn- 
tioiii.  But  it  might  here  be  asked*  aitJ  not  tlio  p^- 
aben^tions  of  fancy  still  more  dangerous?  We  inu>i  .... 
iwer.  Without  doubt  ibey  are  j  im J  this  is  the  only  atisvt  ft 
we  can  give  to  the  question  put  thus  generally,  Bui  iti,  the 
special  reference  lo  our  own  age,  there  is  ikr  greater  and 
more  frequent  occasion  to  call  attention  at  preeent  to  the 
evils  produced  by  tlie  errors  of  reason,  than  to  warn  tae^ 
anxiously  against  the  possible  abuBes  of  fancy.  And  thb 
for  the  simple  fact,  that  of  all  the  powers  of  the  hittxum 
mindt  which,  w^hen  ii*olated,  are»  moix;  or  lesa^  ^L  *' 

in  their  action,  reason  has,  in  the  Inter  Jiiresi»  n:  a 

times,  especially,  been  decidedly  pri  ■  ^   CuUäiHiUßUl- 

ly,  we  have  on  all  ^sides  before  our  c;\  ^  -a»  and  In^Ttic^ 

ive  e?catnp)es  of  tlie  mazes  and  aby^a  oferrur,  fatal  no  leu 
to  science  than  to  morals,  into  which  rea.'^on  uot  only  fyii 
herself,  but  hurries  all  that  come  wilhin  her  inilueDC43»,  wlieQ« 
having  once  started  &om  a  false  poe^ition,  &be  haji  foQaiwd 
out  thk  wrong  teDdeiicy  with  full  rigor  of  conMequror^i. 
We  Bee  in  it  the  cmim  of  all  tlia  caiai»iropho»  of  ibe  ugc, 
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and  the  fearful  struggle  of  party.  The  dangers  which  might 
arise  from  the  exclusive  ascendency  of  rancy  are,  in  our 
generation,  less  likely  to  be  general,  and  they  are  less  threat- 
ening, less  urgent.  And  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
equally  simple.  The  occurrence  of  lofty  and  genius-gifled 
powers  of  imagination  is  extremely  rare ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
many  instances  are  seldom  met  with  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  often  a  false  alarm ;  the  threat- 
ening clouds  quickly  disperse,  the  blue  heavens  again  shine 
forth,  and  the  wide  horizon  of  the  all-spanning  reason  once 
more  becomes  bright,  and  even  clearer  than  we  had  ever 
known  it  befoi'e.  And  if  occasionally  an  overabundance 
of  genius-gifVed  power  does  manifest  itself  in  the  domain 
of  fancy,  the  general  effect  that  results  from  it  is,  at  most, 
a  recognition  of  its  excellence,  which,  however,  only  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  gains  possession  of  men's  minds.  This 
feeling  may,  no  doubt,  sometimes  amount  to  a  profound 
admiration,  whose  language,  sparkling  with  the  exquisite 
ornaments  and  flowery  tropes  of  exaggeration,  may  seem 
to  border  closely  on  a  deification  of  its  object ;  still  this  feel- 
ing, however  gieat  and  universal  it  may  appear,  is  very  far 
from  that  height  of  enthusiasm  which  wholly  engrosses  and 
carries  the  mind  along  with  it.  Indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
it  carefully  avoids  and  keeps  aloof  fcoin  such  a  state. 
^  In  short,  however  much  any  paiticular  age  may  admire 
or  even  worship  great  powers  of  genius  or  art,  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  carried  away  by  its  partial  and  erro- 
neous tendencies,  or  its  arbitrary  and  quaint  peculiarities. 
At  least,  the  same  party  zeal  is  not  to  be  witnessed  here 
that  divides  both  science  and  life  between  the  rival  systems 
of  absolute  reason.  However,  the  consideration  of  the  prej- 
udicial effects  of  the  despotic  ascendency  of  the  reason  has, 
almost  of  necessity,  brought  before  us  the  somewhat  con- 
nected topic  of  the  hinderances  which  art  may  occasion  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  highest  truth  and  certainty.  We  will, 
therefore,  now  examine  the  evils  which  arise  whenever  art, 
as  the  executive  power  in  the  region  of  fancy,  usurps  an 
undue  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  consciousness,  and 
when,  in  its  judgment  of  things,  taking  an  undue  position 
in  some  merely  poetical  or  artistic  view,  it  assumes  a  reality 
that  belongs  not  to  it,  and  dreams  of  finding  in  itself  the 
final  cause  and  firm  basis  of  all  existence. 

For  the  right  exposition  ofthat  notion  of  faith,  hope,  and 
lore,  which  we  made  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  of  aü 
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lii^bor  tJUlU»  it  wan,  aliovo  all  ihiiig*.  neres^^ry  tbiit  we 
ehotiltl  carefully  anJ  accurately  di^criwiumtc  l»et^wre<.m  the 
true  living  faith  whieh  isi  groundod  on  ant!  spTin^oütof 
love,  and  Üiat  spvirioua  faith  which  reason  arbitrarily  de\T»oa 
tt»  cover  its  own  weakness  and  doficiencies.  In  the  saitie 
way  h  remaine  for  us  to  point  out  the  true  end  of  hoj>t%  e«- 
labliahing  the  intenml  foundntion  o£  itg  idea,  and  m^^iin; 
out,  at  the  same  time,  its  intimate  relation  to  art^  as  tt  an»«^ 
fVoni  its  connection  theretTith  and  with  time.  Now,  m  lit 
high  hope  slatids  in  close  union  with  man'»  inmost  charac- 
ter, and  forma  a  principal  element  of  his  l>eing,  hi»  whole 
life*  and  activity  being  based  on  hope,  so  Jikewiee  in  Ml— 
fio  frHhhful  a  min'or  i^  it  of  human  nature — tDan't  bolic^t 
hope^  form  the  chief  aim  and  the  animating  50u)  of  J 
rcHentations.  A  perfectly  fmtliful,  though  artiFTw*«^ 
presBod,  imitalion  of  a  love  higher  than  any  ncm 
tttiion  of  the  fc^eling  (of  whatever  uFiture  it  be),  tn  _ 

of  itself;  cnnstilute  a  work  of  art,  and,  indeed,  U  iL-i  tjitiurtil 
object-matter  But  sriU,  isolated  and  by  itself,  it  KmiM 
furniäh  but  a  früg^mcntary  feeling  f<ir  the  fancy,  without  a 
true  be(»inning,  and  without  end  or  aim,  or  proj>er  conclu* 
eion.  Faith  ia  but,  as  it  were,  a  sti-aif^ht  line — the  nile  üf 
sentioient  for  this  life,  of  expcctatitm  for  the  oTber*  But 
now,  in  the  miud  of  man,  above  every  actual  love  and  every 
definite  faith,  there  ia  a  fiupertibumhirfri' — if  we  m-'^'  -  ■ 
ßpeak — of  feelinnü,  thoughtfully  forecasting;  ardently  I 
and  hoping,  even  beyond  hope  itself^ — of  though  I»,  di«  i.r. 
ing,  at  least,  of  a  higher  truth  thair  Is  to  be  met  with  on 
earths 

And  this  divine  superabundance  in  the  human  soul,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  thi»  bold  expr^sstion,  is  ppoperty  the  »«V 
lime  matter,  the  invisible  object  and  spintuul  es&mntm  ftf 
true  ait  and  poetry.     Not  that  this  inner  kouI.     '  ^ 
breath  of  high  art  and  poetry,  musi,  even  in  tL, 
form,  invariably  express  itself  (a*  it  dnos  in  music  j 
aa  a  feeling  of  longing.      Neither  must  if  it)    ?♦- 
direction  to  the  future,  ali^^ay^  inmvifejt 
the  furm  of  hope;  and^  conscquentlv*  ^1  • 
etrains,   as  the    music   of  enthusiasm.     Suc!h   a    htnil^lioQ 
would,  indeed,  have  a  mus^t  monoi*>notis  eflect*     Oil  tbr 
contrary,  even  in  a  higldy-fmished   [licturo  of  some  ociatl 
tuifi  presjetif  scene,  thb  idea  of  hope,  as  I  he  soul  which  ah^ 
mntas  the  whole,  may  be  pi^sent,  and  liko  an  itr. 
Cbreod  of  higher  life/ be  interwoven  in  it.     And  \hi 
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Tolopment,  or,  rather,  this  veiled  manifestatioii  and  indirect 
levelatiQn  of  spirit,  is  often  to  be  found,  not  only  in  cre- 
ations which  are  permaoendy  artistic,  but  also  in  those  that 
ase  profoundly  poetical  and  enUiusiastic  Even  the  sor- 
rowml  remembrance  of  a  by-gone  foretime  of  infantine 
innocence,  and  of  sublime  grandeur,  is  properly  nothipg 
but  a  reflection  of  this  divine  hope,  and,  in  a  me  and  comr 
prehensive  sense,  which  thus  combines  poetry  and  art,  may 
be  even  counted  as  a  part  of  it.  And  if  ancient  art  and 
ancient  poetry  especially,  with  their  mournful  back-glances 
at  the  olden  majesty  long  past  and  gone,  come  over  us  with 
emotions  somethine  like  those  of  eventide,  when  the  last 
parting  gleam  of  £e  brilliant  sun  is  fast  setting  behind  the 
distant  hills,  so  in  their  opposite  aspect,  as  hope,  turning 
its  bold,  enthusiastic  eye  toward  the  future,  they  may  smile 
upon  us  as  the  rosy  dawn  which  runs  befoi:e  the  rising  sum 
of  truth,  and  that  new  time  which  is  to  shine  and  giow  in 
its  beams— or  as  the  first  beautiful  ray  of  enthusiastic 
promise.  Such,  in  all  probability,  seems  the  position  most 
suitable  to  art  in  our  own  days.  Now,  with  respect  to  this 
peculiar  position  of  art  relatively  to  hope,  and  their  in- 
timate affinity,  and  their  relation  to  the  present  age  and  to 
the  two  other  elements  of  the  harmonic  scale  of  human 
life,  viz.,  love  and  faith,  the  frequent  and  expressive  senti- 
ment of  a  poet  whoso  intimate  fiaendship  it  is  my  privilege 
to  enjoy,  will  convey  most  forcibly  the  conclusion  which  I 
would  wish  to  enforce  upon  yoiir  minds.  Although  his 
remark  with  regard  to  the  harmony  and  union  which  ought 
to  prevail  between  the  true  elements  of  higher  feeling  was 
«ddrrased  primarily  to  the  present  generation,  it  admits  of 
application  to  every  age.    He  asks— 

*'  The  age  has  neither  faith  nor  lore ; 
How,  then,  for  such  should  hope  remain  f  "* 

This  voice  first  sounded  forth  in  fatefiil  days,  when  danger 
and  alarm  were  so  instant  and  threatening  as  almost  to  cut 
off  and  extinguish  hope ;  but  the  storm  so  dark  and  mena- 
cing passed  away.  A  new  prospect  has  since  opened  upon 
us,  and  all  is  changed.  As  a  just  estimate  of  our  own  times» 
however,  it  appears -to  me,  in  its  present  unqualified  form, 
too  sweeping  and  severe.  The  age  is  not  so  entirely  with- 
out hope  as  the  poet  here  asserts.     No  doubt  we  have  been 

*  **  Die  Zeit  hat  Glauben  nicht,  noch  liebe ; 
Wo  wfire  dann  die  Hoffnung  die  ihr  hiebe  ?** 

TT 
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»omewhat  luketramif  inconstant,  tLnd  unsteady  in  Mb  t^ 
«pect*  Or,  more  correcüy  to  expresti  the  real  state  of  Ühi 
eise :  in  itself  anil  in  that  taith  tn  itself  which,  be  it  w'at 
oiTdrhastily  embraced,  waa  set  up  without  limit  or  ccmiittion, 
and  generally  in  all  faith,  from  its  highest  degree  down  to 
that  lowest  grade  of  it  which  moTes  within  tije  ordinary 
purfiuits  and  relations  of  life,  it  has  been  somewhat  cmiftiiiefl 
sod  wandering ;  nay,  at  times  it  haa  proved  somewhat  for-^ 
getful,  not  only  of  the  old  and  transitory,  but  also  of  wiint 
m  modem,  and  even  what  was  most  recent  and  wiihiu  iu 
own  experience.  Accordingly,  to  the  eye  of  the  obMirtfr^ 
it  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  devoid  of  all  mlin'_'  f^^»---!**^ 
and  to  be  still  in  search  of  some  regulative  staui;  n 

itself.  If,  in  this  search  after  faith,  some  few  h.v^f-  clkiih 
up  too  quickly,  and  rested  satisfied  with  that  arbitrary  i?x- 
pedient  and  device  of  a  faltering  and  meager  reason,  thi» 
was,  no  doubt,  a  symptom  of  a  partially  sickly  siaie,  but 
by  no  nieans  such  as  to  justify  us  in  passing  a  swaepmr 
sentence  on  the  whole  age,  as  totally  unsound  and  dia6«ao£ 
For  in  all  human  affairs  and  relalions,  such  s  profounrl  luu^* 
ing  as  this,  when  it  is  lasting,  and  generally  wheijüvcr  it 
doe«  not  proceed  solely  and  entirely  from  some  want  or 
defect,  invariably  presuppose»  some  natuval  disposition  ami 
capacity,  though  it  may  be  one  which  is  neither  rigtitly 
cultivated r  nor  as  yet  expanded  to  full  vigor  snd  it»- 
bility. 

And  as  little,  or  rather  stiU  less»  would  it  he  jubI  to  demy 
to  the  age  all  love — ^if,  at  least»  an  enthusiasin  which  readily 
and  cheerfully  makes  the  greatest  sacriHecs  be  a  p%n  of 
love*  Consequently,  I  can  not  concur  wnih  the  opTuion 
which  will  not. concede  to  the  age  in  which  we  lire  the 
least  spark  of  hope.  Even  though  many  of  if*  exf>t5Cfa- 
tiona — as  being  at  least  precipitate  or  wholly  immaterial-^ 
as  being  founded,  in  short,  on  naught — ^have  terminated  in 
naught,  and  even  in  tlieir  desired  fulfiUmeut,  mitni  havo 
ended  in  a  nullity — still  wo  dare  not,  therefore,  throw 
aside  all  higher,  holier,  and  diviner  hope.  For  in  thb  w« 
feel  every  earthly  expectation,  so  far  as  it  is  real  luid  witB» 
grounded,  will  receive  its  final  accomplishment,  bt^ins?  rt^ 
alized  to  a  degree  surpassing  all  that  we  had  ever  ventured 
to  look  for.  And  even  if  dark  clouds  are  again  gathcrinf 
on  the  horizon,  and  if  to  many  an  observer»  who6<?  prMatkm 
in  the  political  world  aibrda  him  a  wide  and  distant  pro^HKü 
of  society  p  the  dangers  menacing  our  own  generaticMi  leea 
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atill  more  fearful  and  terrible  even  than  those  which  hare 
but  scarcely  passed  away ;  still  there  is  no  need  of  despair» 
Rather,  taueht  by  past  experience  in  like  fearful  circum- 
stances, and  recognizing  m  this  lesson  of  experience  a 
teaching  higher  than  man's,  we  will,  even  though  our  fears 
be  fulfilled  in  the  worst  and  most  awful  form,  regard  it  all 
as  probably  forming,  if  not  a  necessary,  yet  certainly  a  most 
salutary  crisis  of  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  divine  hope. 
To  this  divine  hope  it  is  sufficient  for  me  thus  briefly  to 
have  alluded.  For  whatever  I  have  at  any  time  in  my 
past  life  attempted — it  may  be  feebly  and  inadequately — to 
give  expression  to,  and  all  that  it  is  my  object  to  convey  to 
my  present  respected  auditory,  and  all  that  hereafter  I  shall 
have  to  say  in  this  world,  has  had  and  will  have  no  other 
end  or  object  than  to  point  to  and  to  preach  this  sacred  and 
eternal  hope  of  a  true,  not  merely  earthly,  but  profoundly 
new  era,  and  of  a  spiritual  life  advancing  in  it  toward  the. 
perfection  of  majesty  and  glory.  To  gain  a  full  assurance 
tor  such  a  hope,  and  to  establish  it  to  the  best  of  my  power 
firmly  and  immovably  among  the  actuating  motives  of  life, 
has  ever  been  and  will  always  be  my  first  and  dearest 
wish. 

But  stUl,  though  the  poet's  distich,  in  its  immediate  ref- 
erence to  our  own  days,  requires  to  be  greatly  qualified,  I 
would»  nevertheless,  venture  to  apply  it  to  art.  At  least, 
it  admits  of  such  an  application ;  though  in  this  case  like- 
wise it  must  undergo  some  restriction  and  limitation.  As 
passed  even  on  the  present  condition  of  art,  the  sentence  is 
narah,  if  not  unjust.  If,  however,  there  ever  was  or  should 
be  a  time  of  which,  if  not  strictly  and  absolutely,  yet  gen- 
erally and  on  the  whole,  it  could  with  truth  be  asserted, 
that  the  existing  condition  of  art  "had  neither  faith  nor 
love,"  then  might  we  go  on  confidently  to  add  the  infer- 
ence, "  How  then  should  hopo  remain  for  it  ?" 

I  must  once  again  repeat  it :  such  a  sentence,  if  applied 
to  German  art  in  our  own  days,  would  be  both  harsh  and 
unmerited.  If,  however,  art — which  itself  is  nothing  but 
the  significant  hieroglyphics,  the  deeply-moving  and  eleva- 
ting song  of  eternal  hope— should  have  for  its  basis,  instead 
of  a  true  and  unwavering  faith,  one  merely  artificial  and 
self-imposed,  or  at  best,  the  unreal  faith  of  feeling,  fugitive 
and  transitory,  and  unable  to  stand  the  fiery  triu- — if;  too, 
love,  instead  of  being  deep-felt  and  profound,  be  but  the 
cuckoo-note    of  a  fashionable    admiration,  unthinkingly 
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caugbt  up  and  repeated  Avitliout  natiire ;  tbcn  thi 
3enteiiee  we  have  just  quototJ»  together  with  it?  wm  _ 

encG,  finds  a  due  application^  At  least,  it  i»  »a  fke  appli* 
cable  as  it  b  true  that  in  this  sad  deficiency  of  living  faitli 
and  earDeat  love,  we  can  alone  discover  an  explanatioo  d 
ivhat  olherwifie  seems  so  strange  in  the  history  of  an  witbia 
the  recent  century.  If,  after  many  a  truly  nable  begiumn^« 
ibe  further  development  and  result  correspooded  bm  btlSs 
and  most  imperfectly  wilh  the  expectations  that  bad  at  firil 
been  excited — if^  with  truly  gi*oat  talents  and  rare  etiilow- 
menls  of  geuius,  so  much  has  fallen  to  tbe  gpouod,  Uke  im« 
perfect  hlossoms^  without  matuiing  any  n&efu]  and  ksling 
intellectual  &uits — it  was  simply  because  art  waa  deficient 
in  this  its  firmest  basia.  And  partly  it  was,  alÄo,  bfe^^^t^^^ 
she  mtBtook  and  was  unable  to  take  her  proper  posir 
the  timea^  or  even  if  she  did  understand,  was  loo  wtnuv  tu 
retain  it  by  an  abiding  feeling  of  love.  For  the  true  per- 
sition  of  art  must  not  ba  misunderstood»  nor  the  natunl 
order  of  tilings  i  oversed,  if  it  is  tnily  to  Nourish,  and  the 
age  itself  is  not  to  be  deprived  of,  or  checked  and  du** 
turbed  in,  its  true  enjoyment  of  it.  True  art  and  pcietry 
are  the  beautiful  crown,  the  prambing  blossoms,  yea,  the 
very  flowers  of  hope,  on  the  nobly-grown  tree  of  humanity, 
as  it  widely  expands  itself  in  rich  and  marvelous  ioiip!- 
lectua!  development.  But  it  can  not  also  he  its  root  j  aai 
if  any  where  it  pretends  or  desires  to  be  such,  them  a*- 
stiredly  some  strange  perversii^n  must  exist,  or  some  prch 
found  and  esaential  defect  must  have  led  to  so  sitigular  « 
pretensioti. 

We  hear,  no  doubt,  in  horticulture,  of  inverted  tf«üi 
whose  heads  being  placed  in  the  gixiund,  strike  root  aad 
gprow,  while  the  natuml  root  freely  develops  itsi-'lf  iiitt^ 
branches  and  leaves.  The  experiment  so  succestlut  with 
plants  can  not  be  imitated  in  mental  matters  without  fearful 
peril*  Here  the  blossonaing  crown,  if  reversed,  wil!  net 
take  root,  and  never  bear  real  and  genuine  fniit.  No !  on 
absolutely  aesthetic  foundation  is  insufficient  even  ff^r  **•■- 
life,  and  much  more  so,  then^  for  the  next.  Of  the  01  = 
life  and  the  world,  a  mere  poetical  view  of  things  cai»  gno 
but  a  Bpecious  and  cleverly-evasive  account ;  but  as  ^ooä 
as  none  of  that  of  hope,  of  which,  in  such  a  case,  it  moM 
wholly  have  lost  the  clew,  If,  then,  tliat  which  Is  at  tmai 
but  the  bright  morning  tint  of  hope  should  seek  to  keep 
back  the  sun,  or  would  iet  i^elf  up  for  the  true  loiaaiiasT. 
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then— eupposiiig  it  for  a  moment  to  be  possible — it  would 
itself  soon  lower  into  dark  clouds,  and  instead  of  the  longed- 
for  splendor  of  the  full  and  glorious  daylight,  a  dull,  gray 
sky  would  cover  the  whole  earth.  This  intrinsic  weakness 
often  betrays  itself  in  poetry  (and  frequently,  also,  in  other 
spheres  of  human  invention),  by  what  at  any  rate  appeal's 
to  be  an  inflated  display,  which,  instead  of  concealing,  does 
but  create  a  suspicion  of  a  deep  internal  hollowness.  What 
I  allude  to  may  take  two  forms.  Sometimes  it  manifests  it- 
self in  an  excessive  luxuriousness— often  we  might  call  it 
a  very  deluge-— of  the  most  unintelligible  exaggei*ations  of 
sacred  feelings,  such  as  I  regret  occasionally  to  observe  in 
our  modem  school  of  poetry.  At  other  times  it  comes  for- 
ward in  an  equally  lavish  and  boundless  prodigality  of  wit 
and  raillery ;  sometimes,  too,  a  serious  humor  lurks  in  the 
wit,  while  a  mocking  parody  makes  sport  with  the  very  hu- 
mor, or  a  still  loftier  tone  of  irony,  from  its  height  of  spir- 
itual exaltation,  soars  above  both  wit  and  himior,  and  the 
whole  work  itself — nay,  above  all  besides,  and  even  the  very 
universe.  It  is  in  this  one-sided  preponderance,  and  in  the 
absoluteness  with  which  reason  or  fancy  is  allowed  to  take 
a  decided  but  exclusive  direction,  that  Uie  first  cause  lies  of 
that  alienation  already  mentioned  as  subsisting  between 
men  of  a  purely  eesthetical  temperament  and  poetical  na- 
ture, who  on  the  one  side  judge  of  every  thing  by  the  rules 
of  taste,' and  the  men  of  practical  reason  on  the  other,  whose 
only  standard  is  utility.  This  estrangement  is  only  too  ap- 
parent in  real  and  actual  life,  where  in  the  degree  which 
we  have  supposed,  and  by  the  methods  ordinarily  pursued, 
it  is  utterly  irreconcilable.  They  stand,  indeed,  as  fully 
estranged  n-om  each  other,  and  as  hostile,  as  two  wholly 
different  races.  And  in  this  light  a  well-known  savant,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  seems  really  to  have  regarded 
them,  since,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  he  saw  only 
two  races — ^noble-minded,  elegant,  and  tasteful  Celts,  and 
dull,  ordinary,  and  stupid  Mongols.  Here,  however,  I  must 
repeat  ray  previous  remark,  that,  in  these  days  at  least,  by 
far  the  greater  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  an  abso- 
lute ascendency  of  reason.  For  the  rationalizing  system  of 
thought  which  results  from  such  one-sidedness,  is  not  con- 
fined merely  to  the  schools  and  their  scientific  theories,  but 
it  too  oflen  extends  its  pernicious  consequences,  and  its  fatal 
and  debasing  influence,  over  the  whole  range  of  public  and 
social  lifb.    On  the  other  hand,  the  slight  aberrationa  of 
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taflte,  or  (if  they  must  be  nccounted  micli)  the  lial«  extniT^ 
agances  of  genius,  may  alwuyfj  be  eaftily  and  ptünipllif  re* 
duced  within  due  liinilät  espetuülly  in  an  ngo  like  our  own, 
so  thoroughly  per\^aded  wilJx  a  contact  fueling  of  art* 

To  give  a  solid  basb  ta  the  whole  of  life,  a  fir m  intifssftl 
conviction  is  necessary.  It  musC  be  a  deeper  feeling  rlian 
any  ihat  a  mere  a^piration^  however  beautifalf  or  äht  |►r^- 
etical  visions  of  enthusi^Ätic  hope,  or  even  thai  irony  whirh 
exalts  itself  above  both,  can  ever  give.  Now,  for  ihe  at- 
tainment of  this  inward  certainty  and  irtie&agablct  »cienc^' 
of  life  and  truth,  pure  thougbtf  though  it  does  DOt  fcion  tbo 

only  road,  isi  nevertheless,  in  every  case  a  nece?f — ^ 

whose  co-operation  b  indispensable.     In  tha-ltir 
cution,  therefore,  of  our  pursuit  of  the  science  of  in< 
ducible  from  the  very  notion  of  the  cotisciousiiese,  acr 
to  that  theory  of  it  which  we  have  been  developing,  tl. 
In  and  by  itself»  must  now,  as  w©  hitited  in  our  fir&t  ^ 
form  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry,     But  here  tin 
cipal  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is,  the  dehislnn  tii 
loBophy  must  aim  at  the  rigor  of  matbom:^ 
and  a  mode  of  proof  derived,  on  such  an  1j  ^ 
that  science,  by  a  servile  copying  of  it»  raetht>d  ;  h*t 
a»  this  has  been  attempted,  it  has  never  a»  yet  led  r 
Hcitous  result.     This  misconception  in  the  domain 
enoo  is  something  like  to  what  ii  would  be  if  in  poeirv 
an  undue  consideration  of  music,  tlie  mere  play  of  tones*— 
the  rhyme  and  rhythm — which  do  indeed  contribnt»'  m  iS^ 
omatenedS  of  its  figurative  investiture^  should  h* 

the  very  essence  of  the  art.     Or,  to  lake  anothL.   , :_ 

tion,  it  is  much  the  same  as  if,  with  nome  of  tlie  mttrv  r^ 
cent  English  poets,  we  should  wish  to  make  pictun^iqiitf^f 
descriptive  poetry  to  he  a  peculiar  species ;  wheroft«  is  tx%A 
it  forms,  or  lias  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into,  a  merafki  ' 
mannemm. 

You  win  remember  that  I  explained  a  uofion  to  ho  a 
caption   completely  determined,  both   inwaitlly   aJad  i^ut- 
wardly  (/,  e,,  in  extent  and  comprehensinn),  mi       ' 
the  mathematical  dimensions  of  number,  mensure. 
But  this,  perhaps,  w  tlie  only  mathemattcal  T 
thö  domain  of  philosophy  10  universally  apj 
even  as  such  it  only  applies  to  the  notion  n^  a  at 
fundamental  idea  by  which  we  may  judge  of  11, 
tiesM  of  its  formation,  and  the  completeneM  of  ii»  d 
into  it«  several  organic  parts,  or  lower  gmsmm  mat  ^\ 
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It  is  no  use  further  for  the  combination  of  the  several  no- 
tions into  entire  scientific  periods  and  conclusions ;  £>r  we 
may  regard  every  complete  system  of  science  and  specula- 
tive thought  as  some  such  perfect  period  and  syllogism.  But 
with  regard  to  the  notion  and  its  object,  it  is  unquestionably 
of  the  highest  importance  to  determine  whether  it  be  abso- 
lutely simple  or  compound.  If  the  latter,  it  may  suggest 
many  questions.  If  double,  it  may  fall  into  an  intrinsic 
contrariety,  or  be  involved  in  a  twofold  want  of  harmony. 
If  it  numbers  three  constituents,  we  may  have  to  inquire 
whether  in  its  triple  energy  it  enjoys  a  living  unity  of  oper- 
ation ;  or  if  possessed  of  four  opposite  directions,  it  may 
be  involved  in  binary  contrarieties  and  double  discord ;  or, 
again,  we  might  have  to  inquire  whether  the  essential  acces- 
sion of  some  fifth  element  forms  the  living  center  to  hold  to- 
gether and  reunite  the  four  which  otherwise  are  divergent 
and  apart;  or  whether  the  whole  in  triple  couplets,  or  a 
double  trine,  forms  a  six ;  or  whether  seven  arise  from  the 
union  of  a  trine  and  quartain,  either  in  the  world  of  thought, 
or  the  realities  of  life  and  outward  experience ;  and  again, 
eight  may  be  a  double  square  in  the  one  or  the  other  rela- 
tion ;  or  yet  once  more,  we  may  have  to  inquire  whether  in 
the  still  advancing  inward  reckoning  and  development  of 
life,  nine  arise  from  a  thrice  repeated  triple  energy.  And 
lastly,  whether  all  these  first  elementary  numbers  are  in 
various  ways  peifected  and  combined  together  in  the  dec- 
ade. 

Rightly  understood,  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  numbezB 
—however  unintelligible  its  single  statements  may  appear, 
when  detached  fix>m  the  general  context — is  perhaps  as 
little  devoid  of  foundation  as  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  anam- 
nesis. The  latter  I  have  endeavored  to  justify,  by  explain- 
ing it  in  a  better  sense  than  it  is  ordinanlv  taken ;  the  for- 
mer, however,  from  a  deficiency  of  origmal  and  genuine 
historical  authorities,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  Judge  of  cor- 
rectly and  impartially.  In  the  first  place,  the  Pythagoreans 
as  a  body  stand  very  far  indeed  above  the  ordinary  standard 
of  the  Grecian  intellect  and  enlightenment ;  fer  Plato  was 
but  a  single  great  mind,  and  stood  almost  alone  even  in  the 
Socratic  schooL 

The  degradation  of  the  female  sex,  though  founded  on 
the  habits  as  well  as  political  institutions  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  was  decried  by  these  earnest  and  deep-thinking 
men,  who,  in  their  reform,  adopted  quite  an  opposite  senti- 
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joent  AihI  if  in  their  measures  for  its  remora}  someiki^^ 
«eems  stiU  to  be  desiderated,  imd  even  soiDethin 
blamed,  botli  defects  aiise  chiefly  froni  their  having  falltü 
into  the  otber  extreme  of  error,  by  propoeing  to  ^to  I 
woman  a  uultyro  too  decidedly  inasculine,  and  eeekitig  ' 
establish  it  aa  the  rule  of  their  new  society.  Women  we 
concurrent  and  co-ordinate  members  of  the  governing  J 
of  the  Pythagorean  league,  and  an  essential  elemetit  i 
splendid  aristocracy  of  ineril  in  thie  new  model  of  lU 
aoüiety ;  which^  howerer,  as  clashing  too  directly  wkh 
inveiemte  habits  of  their  countryinen,  soon  provoked  m 
olution,  and  was  entirely  overthrown.  It  was,  how« 
from  this  source  that  Plato,  and  also  Socrates,  chiefiy  ( 
lived  theli  respect  for  highly -gifted  women  and  tbetr  fun- 
eral view  of  the  female  sex ;  which  in  a  degree,  lliou^h 
very  imperfectly »  anticipated  tbe  pui*cr  Chmrian  notiott 
both  of  it  and  human  nature,  peßseoaiDg  on  the  whole  a 
fight  but  vague  notion  of  the  true  dignity  of  both. 

Wkh  respect  to  the  theory  of  numbers  in  this  titir^ettt 
philosophy,  and  its  tme  and  simple  sense^  we  have  tht»  fol- 
Joiving  remarks  to  make.  There  b^  we  know,  a  «»rtjita 
chronological  feeling  by  means  of  which  the  skiUftd  phj 
eian  stiiTes,  with  acute  and  often  happy  conjectuj 
determine  the  impending  crisis  of  disease  and  its  prt 
termination.  There  is  also  a  similar  tact  which  etmhii 
the  experienced  politician  to  measure  the  nnder-cnrreni  u 
the  rapid  flow  oi  mundane  events — to  feel  the  puW  t>f  }L| 
as  it  beats  in  its  thronging  and  quickly-passing  incident^ 
Jn  both  cases,  however,  we  feel  that  it  is  no  intaUihly  cfl 
liiu  and  perfectly  omniscient  oracle — for  none  sach  in 
be  ibund  in  the  whole  range  of  the  human  roind*  Keiihrr 
10  il  any  prophetical  forecastiug — not  to  speak  of  any  j»f«^ 
destined  n€<.^essity,.  It  nsust  be  regarded  as  a  declltsto  aii^ 
senattiTe  taet,  which  may  deceive,  but  whoee  pvrci7|fti<ni 
subsequent  results  meet  frequently  prore  tu  be  cnrrc*!, 
KoWp  of  somewhat  similar  nature  to  this^  there  is  a  kind  of 
immediate^  searching,  arithmetical  glance  into  the  internal 
and  essc^ntial  numerical  relations  of  things  m  geaeiraJ,  sb^ 
also  of  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  phenomes»  of  Ufi^ 
which  does  unquestionably  form  an  essential  elenetit  in 
every  innate  talent  for  scientifie  thinking.  In  sutoe  «nrh 
eimple  senso  Bs  thh  we  may  nndet^tand  the  Pylha^reia 
doctrine  of  intrinsic  hfe-numbers  in  things  and  tltesrinatsi* 
fuld  jrelatious,.     Under  auch  limit ationa  we  m»j  adO|>t  it.  «r 
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at  least  allow  its  ralidity.  And  at  any  rate  we  must  admit 
that  it  was  an  advance  (cmt  at  least  the  finst  step  thereto)  in 
scientific  thought,  to  be  able,  by  this  way  of  regarding 
things,  to  count,  in  the  analysis  of  them  or  their  notions,  up 
to  ten,  or  even  to  fifteen  or  more. 

Thus,  then,  as  regards  the  general  notions  (but  only  in 
regard  to  these),  the  mathematical  view  and  method  may 
be  profitably  applied  to  philosophy.  In  any  case  it  is 
highly  important,  and  indeed  essential,  for  the  correct  for- 
mation ot  notions  (and  also  for  the  complete  division  of 
them  into  their  organic  members,  whatever  may  be  the 
sphere  to  which  they  belong),  that  we  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  true  inner  number,  both  of  them  and  their  objects, 
since  on  this  number  the  right  quantity  and  weight  of  any 
one  notion  relatively  to  others,  whether  kindred  or  distinct, 
and  especially  to  the  whole,  most  intimately  depends. 

The  combination,  however,  of  single  notions  into  propo- 
sitions, or  complete  systems  of  science,  can  not,  in  philoso-, 
phy  at  least,  follow  a  mathematical  or  any  similar  principle. 
For  philosophy,  we  have  seen,  is  a  science  of  a  higher  life, 
derived  from  an  internal  experience.  It  rests,  therefore,  on 
Üie  triple  basis,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  given  from  within, 
from  above,  and  from  without.  Consequently,  the  great 
object  here  is,  naturally,  not,  as  it  is  in  mathematical  science, 
to  link  together,  in  apparently  rigorous  connection,  the 
several  phenomena  of  these  higher  data,  or  (if,  as  some  will 
have  it,  there  be  only  one)  its  single  momenta,  and  mani- 
foldly to  concatenate  them  as  so  many  pure  schemes  and 
formulae.  The  essential  point  is  rather  to  gain  a  pure 
apprehensibn  of  the  imparted  data  of  this  higher  life  ;  and 
ngntly  understanding  them,  to  clothe  them  correctly  in 
words,  and  by  giving  these  again  in  correct  grammatical 
coherence,  to  express  them  clearly  and  forcibly.  But  this 
would  imply  that  the  method  of  thought  in  this  self-cogni- 
tion of  lite,  thus  expressed  in  words,  is  of  a  thoroughly 
grammatical  nature ;  and  then  the  higher  logic — if  we  must 
so  speak,  and  isolate  and  detach  the  latter,  as  an  elementary 
science,  from  its  connection  with  the  living  whole — the 
higher  logic  would  consist  simply  of  the  rules  for  this  inner 
language,  and  be  nothing  but  a  correct  grammar  of  living 
thought.  And,  in  truth,  I  for  my  part  do  believe  that  it 
ought  so  to  be  treated.  And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  according  to  the  idea  thus  advanced  of^such  a  higher 
grammatical  correctness  of  thinking,  that  I  shall  proceed. 
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whenever  any  poitit  conneeted  with  the  fonii  of 
ftod  the  right  method  of  science  comes  iiita  quest  Ian, 
requirea  to  he  noticed  in  paseing.     An  instaxico  will  plao 
clearly  before  our  mind  the  different  points  of  view  takea 
hj  these  two  mod^  of  judging  and  doctriiial  methods*    li 
compliance  with  a  aimilitude  which  accurately  enough  n 
?eapoiida  to  the  ti*utli,  let  %m  consider  a  system  of  philosoph; 
'  Sfl  a  whole  period  of  higher  thought,  or  as  a  perle ct  pi  ope 
fiition  of  scietice.     Now,  in  that  estimate  of  a  period  of  th 
kind  which  ohserves  the  usual  tequisitions  of  mälhematiü 
certainty  and  mode  of  thinking,  it  would  bo  ftaid :  *'  Thi 
syatem  ii  wonderful^  aud  quito  perfect,  for  all  ita  poeitioi 
are  rigidly  demonstrated/'     But  even  supposing  the 
were  thus  ngoroußly  demonstrative  in  all  its  parl9^  i 
whole  system  might  i^e  radically  false  j  for  it  might 
in  ally  have  slnrted  from  an  enoneoiis  prinriplc*  or^ 
devoid  of  any  truly  real  and  abiding  ^übji  ' 
based  on  some  empty  phantom  of  scientific  is 
the  unäubstaniial  absolute   of  the  reason,     lim  the 
system  or  period  of  thought  being  judged  from  the  op|>titiite, 
position  of  what  I  have  called  a  higher  grammatical  mt^Üio 
will  be  thus  spoken  of:  **  It  is  all  empty  words,  withcn 
worth  or  substance,  for  nothing  in  it  is  taken  firom  actuj|' 
life,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  felt  in  i 
expeiience."     When,  howeveiv  the  aubject-m&tter  b 
and  liirnished  by  the  reaUttes  of  the  inner  life,  tberc^,  in 
special  details,  much  may  be  wanting,  hen?  and   iJiere 
word  may  be  missing,  Üic  structure  of  the  petio^ls  of  tkt 
whole  system  may  not  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  ipenenl 
arrangement  not  sui£ciently  lucid :  occasionally  ako  a  faul 
and  inadequate  expression  may  be  met  with,  and  yet  t1 
whole  work  may,  nevertheless,  constitute  a  great  axlvancr  oi 
the  road  to  higher  knowledge,  and  lurnish  a  valuable  coni 
biition  to  truth.     With  the  exception  of  the  case  of  tlj 
total  inanity  and  perversity  of  view»  our  judgment  mtii 
never  bo  indiscrimmato  or  rigorous.     Scientiüc  thov   *  '  * 
general,  and  especially  in  philosophy,  cotjaists  of  m 
jntuitions,  and  judgments,  ii  only  the  latter  t^ 
in  its  usual  logical  sense,  to  eignify  the  comb^:  ^0 

notions  or  intuitions^     Now,  of  the  time  mathemuiKal  m^ 
of  proceeding  with  notions  according  to  the  pure  and  simpl 
acceptation  of  the  Pythagorean  mystery  of  v. 
secondly,  of  what  in  its  inmost  essence  is  <e  iIjc 

tnetho4-^M?^  combination  in  methodical   tbuugbi — wc 
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have  already  spoken.  As  to  the  inward  intuitions  that  we 
enjoy  of  that  higher  something  which  is  in  three  ways  im- 
parted to  us,  the  mathematical  mode  of  procedure  b  plainly 
mapplicable  to  them.  Even  the  grammatical  one  ceases 
to  be  fruitful  here ;  at  least  it  is  unsatisfactory.  Natural 
science,  which  is  itself  pre-eminently  based  on  intuition, 
will  perhaps  most  readily  furnish  a  comparative  illustration, 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  and  explain  that  perception  of 
a  higher  something  from  which  philosophy  sets  out.  And 
this  illustration  vnR  be  best  borrowea  mm  those  expe- 
riences in  natural  philosophy  which  appear  to  seize  the 
fundamental  phenomena  of  nature  and  her  inmost  )ife; 
even  though  the  experiment  itself  set  before  our  eyes  these 
wonderful  phenomena,  and  the  secrets  which  are  brought 
to  light  therein,  in  the  greatly-dimimshed  proportions  of 
scientific  abbreviation.  Extremely  trifling  as  the  imitation 
of  lightning  by  our,  electrical  apparatus  may  appear,  still 
that  little  spark  has  kindled  a  gi^at  and  universal  light  in 
the  domain  of  physical  science.  The  magnetic  needle, 
which  at  first  sight  was  looked  upon  as  an  insignificant 
marvel  of  nature,  taught  man  first  of  all  to  fix  his  position 
on  this  earth  and  to  find  it  again  afler  quitting  it — and  so, 
by  leading  him  on  to  the  &covery  of  the  New  World, 
founded  thereby  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  Not  merely  does  it  point  to  the  terrestrial  north- 
pole,  but  it  also  guides  the  thoughtful  observer  to  the  in- 
most center  of  nature,  where,  in  this  mystery  of  living 
attraction,  the  universal  key  of  interpretaticHi  seems  to  lie 
hidden.  And  who  would  mock  or  oespise  the  thoughtful 
naturalist  who  delights,  by  the  prismatic  analysis  or  division 
of  the  elementaiy  colors  of  light,  to  produce  or  copy  in 
miniature  the  rainbow  which  spans  the  heavens  ? 

Now,  in  these  first  simple  and  elementary  phenomena, 
external  nature,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  presents  to  us 
beautiful  emblems  for  still  higher  phenomena  belonging  to 
another  and  internal  region.  They  enable  us  metapnor- 
ically  to  express  the  divine  phenomenon  of  truth,  and  its 
vivid  apprehension  and  intrinsic  adoption,  till  it  becomes  a 
fixed  and  imperishable  knowledge,  and  to  narrate  intelligi- 
bly the  intrinsic  genesis  of  truth  and  true  knowledge.  For 
the  following  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  living  science  in  the  human  mind,  whenever  the 
latter  is  capable  of  it,  and  is  raised  or  raises  itself  to  the 
height  thereof 
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The  beginning  is  made  hj  the  fimC  IdndliDg'  fparit  of 
truth,  whkh  works  like  tlie  electric  shock — by  toe  ftrat  nij 
of  knowled|©,  which  aHerward  gradually  expands  into  Iht 
noumhing  name  of  k>ve. 

The  eecond  step  of  6inber  progreea  is  formed  by  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  the  soul,  which  ironi  the  Br^t  i^mtftc^ 
to  the  ulliTDate  union,  Bt rives  atill  to  penetrate  taore  pro* 
foundly,  and  more  accurately  to  tiive»t%ate  the  object  of  tte 
love.  In  this  remark»  t  proceed  on  Üie  hypoihesia  {whkh 
hereafter  will  »till  oftener  !ie  spoken  of)  that  no  hving 
cognition  is  poaeible  or  actual  wiUiont  a  previous  Tital  eaU' 
tact  and  union  between  the  knowing  and  «the  known. 

When»  lastly t  the  moment  of  completion  arrive»,  then  the 
cloäe  of  this  pursuit  of  a  highest  knowledge  will  be  made 
by  that  full  expansion  of  divine  tight  which  often,  like  a 
heavenly  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  filnnea  forth  in 
the  vety  midst  of  the  clouds  of  discontent,  and  dissolvcas  aH 
doubts  before  it.  But  now  philosophy,  according  to  the 
originol  sen£^  of  the  beautiftil  Greek  word,  does  not  by  any 
means  signify  the  highest  wisdom,  the  e^'erlastmg  tmtli 
itself  or  the  perfect  science.  It  denotes  rather  tlio  pm 
longing,  the  love  of  a  genuine  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 
which  sptrilually  conquers  and  triumphs  over  ever^ 
in  the  way  of  its  attainment.  This»  then,  implieV  i  .„.  ^ 
science  doc»  and  must  set  out  from  love  as  iia  basift.  For 
the  indication  of  this  foundation  of  trtie  know^ledge,  in  tti 
eharacterifltic  features  at  least,  natural  science  has  fumtished 
118  with  the  adequate  symbols. 


LECTURE  VIL 

''Feeling  is  every  thing/'  I  woald  aeain  repeat;  m 
words  only  does  there  lie  a  possibility  of  miscooceptioo. 
When  philosophy  sets  out  from  the  false  semblance  of  ne- 
cessary thought,  it  must  always  have  a  similar  result.  It 
can  not  extricate  itself  from  its  own  subtile  web  of  scientific 
delusion.  Abstract  phrases,  t.  e,,  words  deprived  of  their 
living  significance  (if  ever  they  possessed  any)  and  reduced 
to  empty,  lifeless  formulae,  are  easily  found,  or,  rather,  have 
long  since  been  found,  for  this  seeming  knowledge,  which 
as  such  does,  in  truth,  remain  ever  identical  with  itself.* 
And  if,  finom  time  to  time,  it  changes  its  expressions  and 
assumes  quite  a  difierent  terminology,  this  is  only  done  for 
the  sake  of  appearing  new,  whereas  fundamentally  it  is  still 
the  old  error  which  continues  to  be  propagated  in  a  changed 
form  and  dress.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is  done  with  an 
honest  intention,  under  the  persuasion  that  truth  and  sci- 
ence will,  perhaps,  in  the  new  magical  form  be  more  easily 
seized  and  comprehended  than  was  possible  in  the  old 
one,  whose  unintelligible  obscurity  and  intricacies  were 
deeply  felt,  and  which  it  is  hoped  are  avoided  in  the  some- 
what altered  arrangement  of  the  ideas.  But  the  unintelli- 
gible obscurity  lies,  not  in  the  words  and  phrases  or  the 
terminology,  however  strange  and  barbarous  the  latter  may 
sound.  It  arises  entirely  from  a  defective  point  of  view, 
and  the  perversion  of  thought  involved  in  the  very  theory 
of  identity;  and  no  phraseology  or  skill  of  composition, 
however  unparalleled,  will  ever  be  able  totally  to  remove 
it.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  when  philosophy  sets  out  from  the 
feeling  of  that  which  it  desires,  and  which  fix>m  the  very 
first  it  has  propounded  and  sought  as  its  proper  object.  In 
this  case  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  thmg  itself,  or  in 
the  view  on  which  it  is  based.  For  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  it  results  from  life  itself,  and  man's  inmost  fiselings  and 
experiences,  is  as  obvious  and  intelligible  as  the  visible 
shape  and  phenomenon  and  as  the  pure  consciousness  of  Ufe 

*  The  philosophy  of  Schellioff  Drofeased  to  be  a  ^stem  of  identity,  and 


had  for  its  basia  the  principle  of  the  sameness  of  subject  and  object.— See 
PhikMophj  of  Life,  note,  p.  SO.— 7V(m«. 
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iuelf.  At  lea^t  it  is  euffictently  clear  ittr  all  the  puiprifeff 
of  life,  and  sufficiently  intelligible  for  the  kindrecl  leelings 
on  wbicli  it  rests.  But  m  this,  as  in  every  other  caBe  of  pr 
found  internal  emotion,  it  ia  extremely  difficult  to  find  \h 
very  riglit  word  for  it,  the  exact  appropriate  term  whic 
fauppily  seizes  and  vividly  expreasea  ila  eesential  characte 
Accordtngly,  in  pbilosophy — so  Jong,  at  least,  aa  it  pn 
ceeds  from  this  fundamental  priueipla  of  lilb  and  a  livin 
teeling — 1  think  it  best  not  to  shackle  our  thought»  imd  i 
tions  by  tlie  fetters  of  a  rigidly-^ed  and  unchangimble  1 
tninology.  For  such  sciences  as  are  distinctly  liniitcd  to  i 
particular  sphere,  this  method  may  he  prolltable  and  fi^a- 
tary^  Indeed,  it  tnay  not  only  appear  hut  actually  he 
indispensable.  But  in  the  present  case  it  would  b©  iaappn»* 
piiate.  We  must  seek,  on  the  contrary,  the  greateirt  pc» 
aible  Tftriety  of  expression,  availing  ourselves  of  all  ih« 
liebes  of  lanj^oge  in  the  copious  diversity  of  scie^tifir.,  and 
even  of  poetical  and  Agurative  diction,  and  not  refusing  m 
hoiTow  the  terms  of  society  or  any  sphere  of  life.  For  our  . 
first  endeavor  must  he  to  keep  our  exposition  vivid  ihrou^J 
out.  Coa tin  u ally  advancing  with  a  living  moTetnuutv  we 
ought  to  avoid,  above  all  thing»,  Üiat  propensity  to 
etift'  and  dead  formularies,  which  almost  seems  to  be  i 
and  hereditary  in  rational  science.  For  aa  the  llviiii 
losophy  is  a  higher  and  clearer  consciousnefis»  or  sefl 
ecious  knowledge — a  sort  of  second  consciousnesa 
the  ordinary  one — it  requires  for  its  indicatjon  and  cx| 
tion,  as  it  were,  a  language  within  language;  only 
latter  can  never  be  a  system  of  lileless  formulae,  hut  mu 
even  he  in  tlie  highest  degiee  vivid  and  flexible.  The  phi 
losophy  of  life  may,  in  short,  borrow  its  terms  from  eve 
sphere,  but  principally  from  life  itself;  and  even  the  i 
tive  terms  and  evanescent  ^rms  of  conversational  laag 
will  often  supply  it  with  ^e  bappieet  and  most  pettiMlC 
motles  of  expression.  Such,  too,  it  may  oceasionally  boi^ 
row  from  all  the  subordinate  sciences.  Even  the  obsoleie 
aud  cumbrous  terminology — ^the  barhaixms  aeboal  pbruoi 
of  a  recent  German  philosophy — ^might  fkmiah  inaiiy  m  vmfal- 
able  contribution  to  tliat  rich  copiousness  of  exprcasioa 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  philosophy  of  life»  An  oec^* 
eional  phrase  or  term  borrowed  Irom  tliis  souitse,  liiit  i 
eutly  applied,  or  employed  in  quite  a  new  i 
thereby  for  the  time  rendered  intolligibla,  luay 
to  express  most  happily  and  most  peninetilly  wtimt  iwGiP! 
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«eemed  to  be  almoeC  inexpressible  and  to  elude  all  the 
powers  of  language. 

But»  above  all  things,  we  must  remember  that  its  exposi- 
tion must  not  be  a  mere  dead  framework  of  fixed  terms — a 
system  of  empty  formularies.  This  is  a  point  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  most  intimately  connected  and  mixed  up 
with  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  scientific  truth.  On  this 
point  my  feelings  are  so  strong,  that  if,  in  that  attempt  which 
for  some  years  I  have  been  making  to  give  a  new  develop- 
ment of  philosophy,  I  could  consider  it  allowable  to  adopt 
the  course  which  has  so  often  been  followed  in  German  lit- 
erature and  its  several  school-systems,  of  detaching  some 
single  notion  fi'om  its  general  connection,  in  order  more 
rapidly  to  gain  for  it,  like  small  coin,  a  wider  circulation, 
even  though  by  so  doing  its  peculiar  stamp  of  intrinsic  truth 
is  quickly  abraded  and  lost — if,  I  say,  I  could  bring  myself 
to  adopt  such  a  course,  I  should  confine  myself  to  opposing, 
and  using  every  means  to  counteract,  this  killing  of  the 
spirit  by  words  which  in  and  by  themselves  have  no  signifi- 
cation. If  it  were  possible,  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  all  the  old  and  customary  terms  re- 
jected and  dropped,  and  new  and  difierent  ones  found  for 
the  same  theme. 

The  philosophy  of  life— one,  «.  e.,  which  sets  out  in  its 
speculations  from  life  itself  and  the  living  consciousness-^ 
neither  can  nor  desires  to  be  all-comprehensive ;  not  at 
least  in  the  same  sense  that  that  philosophy  does  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  assumption  of  a  necessary  connection  of 
thought.  It  does  not  presumptuously  suppose  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  measuring  the  whole  sum  of  all  that  is 
conceivable  or  possible,  and  of  setting  it  down  as  an  unalter- 
able result  forever.  It  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  such 
omniscience.  But  in  one  sense  the  philosophy  of  life  may 
justly  be  called  an  all-comprehensive  science ;  and  that  is 
in  so  far  as,  keeping  in  contact  with  the  center  of  life,  and, 
consequently,  of  thought  also,  and  of  knowledge,  it  attempts 
to  seize  and  rightly  to  apprehend  them.  And  so  long  as  it 
does  not  lose  sight  of  this  center,  but  is  constantly  retuiiiing 
to  it,  it  may  be  allowed  many  liberties.  Around  this  cen- 
ter it  may  revolve  in  circles,  now  narrower  now  wider,  with 
the  view  of  contemplating  it  more  advantageously,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  rest  too  soon  in  any  definite  focus  of  thought. 
While  it  refuses  to  confine  itself  to  any  fixed  form  of  lan- 
guage, it  may,  with  unshackled  choice,  select  from  the  whole 
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i^öge  of  life  and  tlionght  whatever  expreasiofis  mjtp^tt 
mufil  eignificant  aiid  happiest  for  Indi^^atitig^  that  iiiUnott 
feeling  which  is  sa  difficult  to  give  words  to,  aud  vtMi 
indeed  can  never  he  adequately  comprised  in  languagei 
Nor  in  auch  a  cate  will  it  ever  be  made  an  objection  ii;  ' 
the  auccesöion  of  its  ideas  and  its  manifoldly  Taried  fui 
ings,  it  avails  itself  of  the  same  liberty,  frequently  cotnxi 
back  to  the  same  startin g*pointf  though  always  pretieiitti 
it  m  some  new  light  and  relation.  The  teet  of  the  semti 
correctness  of  a  true  method  of  thought,  which  muaievarlM 
living  and  vivid,  is  au  internal  one.  It  is  indepeiidetit  of  all 
such  little  and  eicternal  mattersi  and  it  can  even  exist  uiiifn" 
paired  alongside  of  many  apparent  irregularities.  H opp  iIio 
case  is  nearly  the  same  as  with  actual  conversatioD,  In  bodi 
alike,  when  we  would  express  ourselves  on  any  grave  point 
of  feeling»  and  clothe  it  in  such  language  a^i  is  likely  to  g«a 
the  concurrence  of  others,  or,  by  makitig  it  clear,  to  efifiir  ~ 
il  upon  the  general  conviction,  we  feel  it  perfectly  alli>' 
able  to  follow  whatever  course  may  eeem  most  convcni«i 
Al  one  lime  we  preliminaiily  advance  sorae  question 
or  less  remotely  beating  upon  it,  or  we  take  up  a  ti 
or  simile  which  will  serve  to  introduce  it*  Or,  it  i 
by  e?cplanation  we  try  to  clear  away  some  possible  misc 
eeption,  or,  perhaps,  to  limit  and  determine  eoroe  ptee 
ceiled  opinion  on  the  matter^  in  tbe  hope  of  i^nioTing  of 
solving  some  apparent  or  tuoubleaome  dillieulty.  Some 
all  of  these  means  we  freely  make  use  of  i^  order  that 
desired  result  of  out  discourse  may  finally  stand  oni  cl< 
and  distbct  before  the  metJtal  eye  of  our  auditoni.  I  ahi 
therefore,  1  think,  be  justified  if  I  follow  the  same  c^li 
in  these  Lectures  which  it  is  my  wish  should  leave  on  y 
minds  the  impression  of  an  internal  dialogue.  In  tbi^i 
ingly  rhapsodical  flow  of  itä  thought  I  shall  assume  the 
liberty.  Far  from  abstaining  from  episodical  matters,  wbi 
they  suggest  themselves,  I  even  think  it  essential  nftgft  |q 
introduce  them  ;  and  by  frequently  recurring,  under 
variation  of  expression,  to  the  same  leading  idea,  it 
my  endeavor  to  place  it  in  a  still  clearer  lights  By 
c^urset  in  spite  of  its  seeming  tediousness,  I  shall  bo 
ultimately,  in  a  few  simple  ideas,  to  set  the  whole  mi 
more  distinctly  and  intelligibly  before  you.  AnS^  tt  tbo 
name  time,  I  trust  that  the  rules  of  internal  language  lor  dM 
correct  composition  of  the  whole,  the  t4ght  arnuigetoenl  of 
die  words  (if  I  may  00  call  it),  that  internal  gmmnmüai 
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order  of  living  thought,  of  which  I  preriously  spoke,  will 
be  found  to  be  duly  observed,  even  though  in  the  details 
many  a  term  may  appear  imperfect  and  inadequate,  and 
many  a  happier  expression  might  have  been  found.  The 
most  vivid  diction,  even  the  best  and  most  felicitous,  falls  al- 
ways far  short  of  feeling.  "  Feeling  is  every  thing" — the 
full  center  of  the  inner  life,  the  point  from  which  philosophy 
sets  out,  and  to  which  it  invariably  returns.  We  might  call 
it,  if  such  an  evory-day  expression  would  not  sound  and 
strike  us  as  strange,  the  quintessence  of  the  consciousness. 
However,  in  its  original  sense  (which,  in  truth,  arose  out  of 
a  very  superficial  and  meager  view  of  ancient  philosophy), 
as  used  to  denote  the  essential  fifth  over  and  above  the  four 
opposite  poles  of  inward  existence,  or  the  four  divergent 
directions  of  reality,  which,  like  the  mind,  is  also  divided 
into  quadruple  dissension,  the  term  quintessence  is  not  in- 
appropriate for  this  center  of  the  consciousness.  For  feel- 
ing is,  unquestionably,  such  a  fifth,  both  in  relation  to  the  four 
great  fundamental  energies  of  the  inner  man,  as  the  latter 
are  manifested  to  us  by  experience,  and  also  to  the  four 
faculties  of  the  second  order,  which  are  composed  of  or  de- 
rived from  the  former.  But  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  find 
an  adequate  expression  for  the  full  central  feelings  of  the 
inner  life,  but  especially  to  indicate  accurately  in  words  all 
the  more  delicate  perceptions,  with  their  shades  of  differ- 
ence and  distinction,  which  spring  ft'om  it,  and  rigorously  to 
keep  them  as  distinct  in  the  expression  as  they  were  in  the 
actual  emotion.  Clearly,  too,  and  accurately  as  the  inner 
sense  may  distinguish  between  a  genuine  and  a  spurious 
manifestation  of  the  higher  feelings,  it  is  not  so  very  easy 
in  language  to  keep  them  separate,  or  so  precisely  to  char- 
acterize them  as  to  exclude  every  false  accompaniment, 
and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  confounding  the  spurious 
and  the  genuine.  How  great,  for  instance,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  kinds  of  ii'ony  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  philosophical  dialogue,  either  as  introduced  by  the 
Socratic  school,  or  as  similarly  employed  in  modem  dia- 
lectic. The  one  kind,  overflowing  with  skeptical  shrewd- 
ness, makes  illimitable  doubt  the  end  of  its  dialogical  ex- 
positions, and  is  that  acrid  and  biting  irony  which  is  based 
on  universal  negation.  The  other  species,  more  amiable 
and  benevolent,  is  intimately  allied  to  a  lofty  enthusiasm  for 
the  divine  and  the  true,  being  almost  one  with,  or,  at  least» 
XQseparable  from  it»  since  it  arises  from  a  sense  of  its  own 
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ineapacity  to  comprise  in  any  form  of  words  the  planiti 
of  divimty,  as  the  spirit  diacerns  it  in  truth*  And  yet,  tior- 
mthstandmg  auch  dideroncea  in  the  expi^eBioüs  &iid  tum« 
of  the  diaJogae,  they  often  border  close  upoo  and  tienrly 
resemble   one    another;   whereas   the   iiuter  }>^  ^le 

spirit,  the  design  of  the  line  of  tboaghtp  is  often  ;iy 

distinct  in  the  two  cases,  and  almost  directly  oppiufcii.  in 
the  same  way,  true  artistic  genins  atid  its  mere  imiiaiian 
are  even  in  tbeir  external  manner  and  prodtictions  easily 
detccied  by  the  feeUtig,  And  yei  we  onen  find  word»  fail 
us  when  we  attempt  characteristically  to  indicate  their  dtf* 
^rences,  and  to  pass  a  diserimiuadng  judgment  uprm  them. 
So,  too — ►to  illustrate  this  topic  by  the  instance  of  wil— * 
forced  humor,  with  its  wearying  repetitions  and  manuari«iii, 
or  the  ceasele^  straining  and  empty  plsy  of  an  arti^sl 
wit,  is  very  di^erent  ftottk  the  overflowing  fuUrte^  of  genu* 
ine  poetical  wit,  in  which  the  lively  genius  of  a  sporliv« 
fency  is  every  where  welling  forih,  and  a  profound  pooticat 
onlhtisiasm  shines  through  the  coat  of  ever-shiinnjlf  huoi 
which  its  moiley  humor  puts  on.     But  still,  ever  *  "  ii 

extremely  difficult  to  explain  one's  self^  and  to  dii^  'lO 

dt^r@nt  impressions  they  make»     Accordingly,  m  ts  gefl 
judgment  upon  them,  many  mistakes  and  mtacQuc 
are  both  possible,  and  are  frequently  made. 

Now,  in  the  spliere  of  feeling,  the  more  cöunteHeitf  tn 
particular  cases  at  least,  is  frequently  in  its  kng^tmtrt«  »o  de- 
ceptively similar  to  the  true  and  genuine,  that  at  la»t  iho 
judgment  can  find  no  other  words  suitable  to  itiM^lf  than  \ 
simple  ones^  "  I  feel  it  to  be  true  and  protbtind/*  or  •*  I 
it  to  be  spurious»  intrinsically  vain,  a  mere  coiin  lil 

a  cheaL'*     Again:  faith,  hope,  and  love  or  ehui    _  ^i*« 

three  states  of  the  soubsprin^  of  hfe^-^oee  inwartj  ofViM 
of  the    moi^l    sense — those    decisive  ads   and   diversified 
forms  of  manifestation  of  one  common  sentiinent,  dh-ectod 
to  the  good  and  the  divine — or  by  what  otiier  tcrrtns  th^y 
I  may  be  expi^essed)^ — this    sisterhood  of  spiritual   qtialitiis 
often  mentioned  together,  and,  in  fact,  closely  allied  acid 
united,  are  presented  to  us  as  forming  a  complete  schenw 
and  all-embracing  and  significant  symbol  of  a  bighor  fife. 
When  they  are  felt  and  regartled  in  this  light,  tli**y  do,  in* 
deed,  become  such  for  all  higher  thought  and  sri    :       -^ 
iar  as  the  latter  ought  to  be  living  and  to  have  tl 
lion  in  Ufe,     Too  frequently,  however,  and  that  i(i*t 
In  the  poems  of  an  aesthetical  piety,  but  also  in  many 
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work  of  edification,  we  see  this  triple  Bymbol  of  a  higher 
life  degraded  into  the  commonplace  of  a  morbid  fancy, 
which,  m  the  gratification  of  an  idle  vanity,  trifles  with  the 
best  and  holiest  feelings  of  our  nature.  Even  here,  there- 
fore, as  elsewhere^  a  strict  separation  between  the  genuine 
and  the  spurious  is  very  necessary,  calling  for  and  daiming 
all  our  watclifulness.  But  the  countorfeiture  lies  not  in  the 
tone  of  solemn  earnestness  and  depth  of  pathos  with  which 
men  broach  these  suHects,  or  generally  touch  upon  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  affectation  mostly  announces  itself  in  a 
certain  external  pomp  of  word  and  phrase.  But  now,  if 
this  symbol  of  an  internal  religious  triplet  contains  at  the 
same  time  (so  to  speak)  the  fundamental  harmony  of  that 
higher  life  which  is  devoted  to  the  good  and  directed  to  the 
divine,  then  must  this  apply  not  only  to  the  inner  but  also  to 
the  outer  life.  In  short,  this  scheme  of  the  fundamental 
moral  ideas  must  be  again  met  with  in  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  actual  Hfe.  In  such  a  case  it  is  clearly  most  agree- 
able to  truth  to  speak  of  this  internal  and  better  life  simply 
and  unpretendingly  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  while  a 
holy  reverence  for  what  is  most  exalted  in  humanity  is  best 
testified  by  an  intrinsic  delicacy  in  the  mode  of  treating  it, 
by  the  absence  of  all  pedantry  of  sublimity,  or  affectation 
of  a  sentimental  formality. 

With  an  especial  reference  to  the  end  of  science,  I  have, 
in  the  case  of  these  three  elements  of  higher  consciousness, 
attempted  to  distinguish,  strictly  and  precisely,  the  true  and 
genuine  from  the  spurious,  which  often  runs  parallel  to  it, 
and  the  well-founded  from  that  which  rests  on  no  right 
basis  of  reality.  In  the  case  of  faith,  we  drew  a  distinction 
between  that  intrinsic  living  faith  which  is  based  on  the 
feelings  of  personal  experience  and  love,  and  that  counter- 
feited imitation  of  it  which  is  only  externally  assumed.  In 
the  case  of  hope,  too,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  show  that, 
besides  a  narrow-minded,  egoistic,  and  passionate  and  par- 
tisan hope,  whose  anticipations  are  seldom  realized,  but  if 
so,  only  to  their  own  punishment  and  disgi'ace,  there  is  also 
a  higher  hope,  which  is  both  Godlike  and  divine.  To  this 
liope  it  is  that  art  and  poetry  owe  the  magical  charm  by 
which  they  win  upon  us.  But  in  actual  life  also  it  is  the 
stay  to  which  we  must  resolutely  cHng.  For  even  though 
she  be  rightly  named  eternal,  yet  at  certain  particular  mo- 
ments and  appointed  historical  epochs,  after  being  long 
looked  for  in  vain,  she  often  appears  in  a  far  different  shape 
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from  thai  whieh  ex  pect  sit  ion  had  leni  to  her,  smd  to  omr 
eur|inse  stands  ftJitli  unuxpectedly  in  the  full  majeety  icnd 
Bplendor  of  final  consurnttiatiOD.  All,  then,  that  now  r&- 
uiain»  to  be  done  in  this  way  is,  in  the  case  of  love  (since 
the  earthly  passion  i»  for  the  moat  part  only  lraDait<»y, 
often  coufoundod  with  the  phantom  of  passionp  and  k,  per« 
hjip^f  Mtally  blind)f  to  point  to  a  higher  and  better  lixre, 
which  IB  abiding  and  etemai,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endued 
both  wiih  sight  and  knowledge*  For  such  alone  cao  be  of 
real  value  for  the  cognition  of  truth,  and  the  right  under- 
stand it  ig  of  life.  Such  alone,  in  shorty  can  csouuibnte  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  science  of  man,  aiLd  especially  of  thd 
inner  man,  which  we  are  here  in  »earch  oil 

But  now  those   three   prineiplea  which   eonfttitttie  the 
grand  harmony  of  that  higher  intelligent   feeling  which 
leads  to  science  and  also  to  religion,  are  at  the  sami^  time^ 
though  in  a  less  dignified  relation,  the  impelling  ciiotiiret 
and  ruling  influences  of  actual  life^     For  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  take  one  step  forward  in  life  without   some 
ieeling  or  other  of  trust   and   perfect  faith  in  the  getit^ri) 
resuU.     All  our  proceedings,  in  shorty  are  based  om  i^onii* 
confident  assumption  or  otlier,  even  though  it  i^  one  v'  ^ 
perhaps  we  can  not  mathematically  demonstrate,  and  v 
when  the  moment  for  action  m  pressing  upon  ua,  we  i\  j 
able  perfectly  to  analyse,     And  bope^  too»  in  some  eti 
form,  is  n ni versa  11  y  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  n. 
impulse  of  our  whole  existence.     So,  also,  love  oJ 
kind,  true  or  fabe — it  may  be  pure  and  lofly  or  mixi 
sordid,  if  not  altogether  counterfeit^ — ^fonns  the  rer\ 
of  Ufa  and  of  all  enjoyment  of  it — ay,  even  life  itself    An 
e^cample  or  two,  consequently,  ^m  the  ordinarj  relfuidM 
of  actual  life,  will  enable  not  so  much  t6  demonatfltfs,  Ul" 
deed,  as  rather  to  remind  you  of  the  dtfierence  wliieli  «nli- 
aistfl  even    hero   between   a  trust  and    conÜdence   that  tt 
merely  reasoned  out  by  logical  inference — a  fairJi  fviJ^ttifiTly 
assutned,  and  one  that  is  the  resuh  of  f personal  <  <> 

and  confiding  lovo.     Thus  reminding  you  of  %\L..:   *.,  .ii^i 
life  ia  manifest  enough,  I  hope  to  sot  most  distinctly  lieft  at» 
your  eyes  tlie  difterenee  which  suhaista  also  in  the  I --^  - 
region  of  faith.     Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  n  frieni 
gerouily  ill  or  in  a  state  of  extreme  sufferings  und  wv  ^ 
in  search  of  a  physician  able  to  relieve  and  heal  him,    i  1 
10  recommended  to  us  of  great  reputation    for  extern 
knowledge  and  of  a  judgment  strengthened  by  long  exj 
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eace.  We  are  told  that  he  has  effected  remarkable  cures, 
that  he  has  never  been  known  to  lose  a  patient  by  neglect, 
or  by  mistaking  his  disease,  and  that  withal  he  is  very  kind 
and  extremely  attentive.  These,  we  are  aware,  are  great 
recommendations :  but  he  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  us ;  we 
feel  a  kind  of  reserve  and  restraint  toward  him — as  yet  he 
has  not  our  perfect  confidence.  How  very  different  is  the 
case  when  we  ourselves  have  experienced  all  this — when 
we  ourselves  have  witnessed  his  comprehensive  view,  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  remedies,  and  the  penetrating 
glance  of  genius  in  the  moment  of  danger — ^when  with 
grateful  recollection  we  feel  that  we  must  ascribe  to  him 
either  the  preservation  of  some  dear  one's  life,  or  our  own 
unhoped-for  restoration  to  health  and  strength  !  Such  is 
the  difference  between  a  reasoning  faith  on  rational  grounds 
and  a  personal  faith  based  on  our  own  experience  and  vivid 
conviction.  And  in  truth  this  simile  is  not  remote  and  far- 
fetched. It  (5omes  very  close,  indeed,  to  the  matter  itself, 
if  only  it  be  true  that  the  soul  is  often  diseased,  and  that 
religion  presents  to  us  no  inexorable  lawgiver  of  a  rigid 
rule  of  reason,  no  stem  judge  of  severe  truth,  but  a  wise 
physician  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 

Or  let  us  take  another  case,  which  will  go  still  more 
deeply  and  touch  more  nearly  the  very  root  of  the  social 
relations  of  life.  An  individual  of  high  rank,  as  often  hap- 
pens, is  about  to  enter  into  a  lasting  union  with  one  of 
whom  he  personally  knows  little,  if  any  thing.  In  regard 
to  rank  and  fortune,  of  agreeableness  of  person  and  man- 
ner, as  well  as  accomplishments,  not  to  say  mental  endow- 
ments, he  has  the  best  and  strongest  assurances.  But  the 
character  of  youth  is  generally  undeveloped.  Not  only 
may  all  that  is  morally  beautiful,  and  every  great  and  no- 
ble disposition,  lie  therein,  but  there  may  also  be  slumber- 
ing within  it  the  violent  elements  of  passion.  It  is  only  the 
full  development  of  life  and  love  that  will  expand  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  question,  then,  for  one  contemplating 
such  a  union  is,  can  he  have  such  a  confidence  in  the  char- 
acter and  sentiments  as  naturally  ought  to  precede  a  union 
which  is  to  last  for  life.  She  has  received  an  excellent 
education—- she  enjoys  a  spotless  reputation — her  whole 
family  stands  high  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  men — its 
friendship  and  society  are  every  where  sought  and  valued, 
not  merely  fixr  its  raiüc  and  stationy  but  also  for  its  amiable 
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qunlities.  Moreover,  aDDth#r  la^dy  of  establii^ed  ekameDir 
ibr  all  that  is  good  and  eatimablc!,  h^A  the  iiKist  fkitinhlit 
op  ID]  on  of  ber,  honot^  her  with  her  fHeiidsbip«  atid  lowm 
her  as  a  younger  sister,  or  n&  her  own  dmightf-r.  All 
these   considerations  are^  perhaps»  sufficient  gr-  1 

rational  warrant  for  an   anticipatory  coufidenct^  > 

case.  But  how  widely  remote  and  how  diHerent  a  t'ceLing 
ia  this  from  that  deep  tiusidng  confidence  which  springi 
up  after  tha  union ^ — which  a  wife's  conduct  intftilfl  iDto 
&  huaband's  heart — when,  no  longer  captivated  by  toere 
peraonal  chaiTns,  but  almost  entirely  forgetting:  theii%  ho 
rather  rejoices  to  notice  and  to  contemplata  thove  quiH- 
ties  of  the  inmost  soul^  which,  being  most  congenial  to  hiB 
own  tastes  and  habits,  afford  him  a  sure  prospect  of  tin* 
broken  harmony  and  felicity  in  the  remainder  of  thek 
wedded  life. 

It  m  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  by 
vvhich  in  individual  cases  the  bomidary  line  may  tie  drawn 
between  a  mere  reasoning  ^ith,  resting  cm  external  cmi* 

side  rati  onSf  and  one  tliat  is  founded  on  personal  tV  ^ 1 

QXpcrierw^  of  life,  in  its  gra^'cat  and  most  decisiv 

Very  often  a  confidence  that  hi  its  origin  was  qu 

rily  taken  up  on  a  cold  calculation  of  reasom,  wii 

receive  a  full  confirroation,  and  pass  into  that  : 

assurance  which  draws  its  strength  from  our  o\ 

and  experience.    And  as  it  is  in  actual  life,  so  ir 

in  the  higher  sphere  of  faith.     In  matterB  of  r* 

of  science  also,  that  which  originally  wa»  t 

of  the  cold  and  abstract  reason  is  subsequen 

by  degrees  into  a  profaund  faith,  rising  at  In 

ing  personal  feeling,  and  even  a  deep  infn 

truth.     As  a  first  beginning,  then,  and  as  the 

of  a  bettor,   and  as  the  fiiist  step  of  a  biglict- 

development,  a  merely  rational  faith  requires  to  be  t  < 

with  respect  and  judged  of  with  all  due  allownne* 

when  it  is  set  up  as  perfect   and   comptt*te  in 

challenging  the  mofit  rigorous  requi»itiou»  of 

when  it  is  put  forth  as  sufficient  in  iiseH',  then  i 

must  he  that  this  self-devised  rational  belief  ta  a,.,,  ^  ,  _. 

etitute  for,  and  not  laith  itself.    For  this  must  ever  be  nviii 

and  based  on  an  immediate  personal  feeling,  ttr-^'  '*"  *»'^ 

account  full  of  love»  and  indeed  both  founded  up' 

eeeding  from  out  of  iove^ 

Properly,  the  three  elements  of  high^*  lib  ai 
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Ue ;  and  it  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  propound  any 
invariable  law  applying  to  individual  cases,  as  to  the  order 
in  which  these  tnree  grades  of  internal  development  must 
or  ought  always  to  succeed  one  another.  Essentially  they 
are  one  and  indissoluble.  As  ßuth  and  hope  are  based 
upon  love,  so  is  love  dependent  on  both  the  former;  and 
this  is  as  true  of  genume  love  on  earth  as  it  is  of  that 
which  lives  in  a  higher  domain.  If  its  faith  be  hostilely 
disturbed,  then  it  loses  its  hope  also,  and  the  very  root  of 
its  existence.  If  hope  is  entirely  cut  off,  it  does  not,  in- 
deed, lose  thereby  faith  itself,  and  its  object,  but  it  preys  on 
itself. 

That  in  which  all  these  three  grades  of  feeling  are  most 
perfectly  imited,  blended,  and  fused  together,  is  enthusiasm. 
All  genuine  enthusiasm  is  based  on  some  exalted  and  ele- 
vating faith ;  it  is  a  form  and  species  of  the  higher  love,  and 
involves  in  itself  a  grand  and  divine  hope.  And  this  is  true 
of  genuine  patriotism,  and  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  no  less 
than  of  the  religious,  which  is  most  akin  to  scientific, 
especially  as  the  latter  was  understood  by  the  ancients, 
and  according  to  the  place  it  held  in  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy. But  though  thus  combining  all  three,  enthusiasm 
is  yet  essentially  distinguished  from  them.  Enthusiasm  is 
only  an  elevated  state  ot  the  consciousness,  which,  although 
in  capacity  it  admits  of  being  durable,  is  generally  regarded 
as  transitory.  Accordingly,  it  is  of  a  passing  state  that  the 
term  is  generally  understood.  But  the  three  degrees  of 
feelings  are  elements  of  a  permanently  exalted  conscious- 
ness—of the  mind  generally,  in  its  highest  state.  And  this 
IB  even  that  triune  living  consciousness,  restored  again  to 
perfect  unity,  and  to  fertile  operation.  It  is  even  that  to 
which  I  have  been,  from  the  commencement  of  these  Lec- 
tures, continually  silluding,  and  especially  in  the  assertion 
that  it  is  necessary  to  pass  from  the  existing  state  of  the 
consciousness — which  is  neither  its  fitting  nor  original  con- 
dition— ^with  its  four  parts,  one  of  which  is  mostly  divorced 
from  the  rest  by  its  undue  exaggeration,  and  to  revert  to  its 
higher  and  living  constitution ;  which  return  I  spoke  of  as 
the  essential  condition  of  true  philosophy,  if  not  its  very 
■elf.  Now,  if  any  should  desire  to  give  one  common  name 
to  this  higher,  or,  rather,  highest,  state  of  the  consciousness, 
inclusive  of  its  three  elements,  and  call  it  enthusiasm,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  the  remark,  that  this  enthusiasm 
is  absolutely  one,  univeraal,  and  of  the  highest  kind,  having 
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for  itB  object  the  divine  icself :  and  that,  itioreoner,  h  i$ 
abidingly^  permaneiit^  and  at  ihe  same  time  ?econ<^Llablo 
and  even  really  aäSDciated  wkb  ibe  moat  clear-eighted  pru- 
dence. 

Some  aucb  &  bigldy  exalted  and  sublime  concepttaa  of 
true  eDtUusiasm  is  to  be  met  with^  aod,  iodeedp  ptedotnl- 
nates  throughout  the  Platotik  philosophy.  So  Gir,  thero- 
fore.  It  might  be  said,  that  the  essential  in  this  karmmk 
triad  \^Dn!iklaii^g\  of  Chris tiaii  &entimenl  waa  not  vrlioUjf 
unknown  to  it,  even  though  it  knew  nothing  of  tbe  idea« 
of  faitb  and  hope  iti  this  form  or  direction*  Compnglng  all 
in  one,  it  gave  snch  especial  prominence  to  love  ts  to  aiika 
it  by  itself  the  very  basis  of  science — of  that  acieciecif  at 
least,  of  wlut^h  alone  there  can  be  any  qQestion  in  tltept«*- 
eut  place,  the  science  of  the  inner  and  bigher  life*  For  it 
considered  such  a  science  as  being  simply  a  love  which  b<4 
amved  at  intelligence,  and  has  thereby  become  firmly  äs^d» 
and  J  moreover^  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  of  cl«amou 
and  perepicuity. 

The  relation  in  which  these  three  properties  stniv^  *^ 
spirit,  soul,  and  sense — ^those  three  principles  already 
tioued  of  the  consciousness,  when  in  its  undivided peritLMMu 
it  attains  to  a  full,  vivid  operation — is  somewhat  of  ilie  fol* 
lowing  nature.  Faith  is  an  act  of  the  spirit,  by  which  the 
higher  feeling,  being  distinguished  and  sepmratrd  from  iilt 
that  is  not  essential,  and  being  purely  and  spiritually  ap- 
prehended, is  set  f^>rth  as  an  intelligent  feeling,  and  coEimü* 
quently  as  a  judgment,  and  in  this  light  comprised  in  fta 
imperishable  idea.  Love  ia  the  turning  or  directing  of  thtp 
whtilo  soul  toward  the  higher  and  divine,  that  is,  erao  to 
&od  Himself  Hope,  however,  is  the  new  life  whicli  «mi* 
nates  A^om  them  both,  and  in  which  the  divine  tdeia  Im^ 
come  actual  anil  active  \  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  totanill 
sense  and  Iruitfid  snsceptibility  for  the  divine  idea  sod  IB 
energies  and  iiiiäuencas, 

J^o  w,  the  next  problem  which  properly  comes  befofd  m 
in  this  place  of  our  exposition  of  the  human  mind»  ftiid  of 
the  degree  of  certainty  which  is  attainable  by  it,  Is  mem" 
ratdy  to  determine  and  to  indicate  the  tme  intrinsic  «rff^^yrff^ 
of  science.  What,  then,  m  it  to  know  T  How  is  it  bix>«|^ 
about  and  accomplished  1  In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  o^ 
cesaary  to  explain  the  origin  of  error»  which  is  ever  <ippo** 
hxg  icisiice,  o&en  \m^«tt:«!^übl^  deluding  or  luxdtfmiAiog 
aad  destroying  out  *Lom\mcMMi*   ^Nm  -w^,  ^öw&u^  \     ' ' 
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to  solve  the  questioiis  and  difficulties  suggested  by  doubt  in 
general»  after  we  have  once  ascertained  the  place  which  is 
to  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  human  mind.  And  thus  we  shall 
at  last  be  able  to  determine  completely,  precisely,  and  sat- 
is&ctorily,  the  relation  in  which  faith  and  enthusiasm,  love 
and  revelation,  stand  to  science. 

Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  full  idea  of  science,  it  will  be 
essential  to  distinguish  its  several  elements— ^understanding 
and  generalization  [Begreifen],  and  also  discernment — the 
different  forms,  too,  of  thinking-— the  necessary  in  reason, 
the  possible  in  fancy,  as  well  as  the  scientific  cogitation  of 
what  is  actual. 

But  before  entering  on  this  field  of  our  labors,  I  would 
premise  one  general  remark.  It  refers  to  the  nature  of 
that  certainty  which  we  have  to  look  for  and  may  expect 
in  philosophy,  according  to  the  idea  of  it  which  we  have 
made  the  basis  of  our  speculations,  as  being  die  noblest 
and  highest  manifestation  of  man's  desire  of  knowledge. 
And  here  the  examination  of  the  words  of  a  great  and 
famous  thinker,  with  regard  to  his  own  system,  will  best 
serve  me  for  the  introduction  and  exposition  of  my  own 
views.  The  system  of  Spinosa — for  I  allude  to  him — ib,  it 
is  true,  in  ill  repute  for  its  obscureness  and  unintelligibility. 
The  remark,  however,  to  which  I  refer,  is  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  his  system.  It  is  an  estimate  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  is  quite  clear  and  intelligible  to  all,  as 
every  one  will  admit  when  I  come  to  quote  the  words. 
And,  perhaps,  the  obscurity  of  his  system  arises  chiefly 
from  üie  matter,  and  the  position  taken  up,  rather  than 
from  the  author's  method,  and  the  form  of  exposition. 
For,  if  only  wo  can  once  bring  ourselves  to  allow  that  the 
mathematical  method  is  suitable  to  philosophy,  we  must 
pronounce  Spinosa's  style  most  excellent.  It  is,  in  fact, 
remarkable,  not  only  for  the  rigor  and  precision  of  its  def- 
initions and  proofs,  but  also  for  the  structure  of  its  sen- 
tences and  general  composition,  so  far  as  excellence  was 
attainable  in  the  modem  Latin  of  the  schools,  to  which, 
however,  Spinosa  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  wonderful 
evenness  and  uniformity  of  expression,  havmg  handled  it 
with  a  facility  never  before  paralleled. 

As  to  the  system  itself,  and  the  rank  which,  according  to 
the  position  here  assumed  for  the  philosophy  of  life,  ought 
to  be  assigned  to  it,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  e:i)9(«t 
into  a  particular  review.    GenenJVx  nv e  \ffi?i^  «i\sft»^  ^s^-- 
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pressed  our  opinian,  and  the  judgment  we  should  pas 
upon  it  may  be  deduced  from  ihe  remarks  which  1  for 
inerlv  made  when  tUatingiiishing  between  the  two  direction 
or  vicwB  which}  in  its  search  after  truth,  preheat  thtrmael^ct 
to  the  rejecting  mind  for  its  choice  between  iiiith  cvr  do«i] 
One  of  these  %iews  of  the  world  and  tbnigo  h  based  on 
idea  of  the  hving  trinoe  God^  whom  faith  embracef^,  h* 
desire^i  and  in  whom  all  our  hopes  are  centered.  No^ 
thb  hypothesii}  implies,  by  a  Decessary  and  inevitable 
sequence,  that  the  world  is  not  self-existent,  but,  §a 
have  all  been  taught,  bad  a  beginning,  havieg  been  crated 
by  God  out  of  nothing.  According  to  the  other  theory 
{and  to  one  of  these  every  profound  and  truly  Äcieotific 
§ystem  of  philosophy  must  in  its  essential  principles  belonj?), 
the  world  had  not  a  beginning,  but  is  eternal «  bcm^  one 
wilh  God*— K>r,  indeed,  speaking  abÄolutely,  ftli  ia  one,  atid 
necessary  thongbt  and  necessary  existence  are  not  properiy 
and  essentiaJly  distinct,  but  only  so  many  different  fortna  or 
nspects  of  the  one  eternal  and  neceasary  essence.  Now,  of 
the  latter  aystem,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  coin|M?tem 
judges,  either  of  his  own  or  our  times,  the  work  of  ispinofa 
u  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  exposition  that  science  h 
ever  yet  produced.  But  between  these  two  systenw 
views  of  the  universe,  the  phirosophy  of  life  can  not  lung 
hesitate.  Seeking  to  arrive  at  a  clear  insight  into  all  ibat 
is  divine,  so  far  as  it  la  traceable  within  the  higher  hfc  and 
inward  consciousness,  and  adopting  and  regarding  it  ns  un 
imparted  fact  of  an  intemal,  no  less  than  of  at  ] 

revelation,  she  can  not  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  betv  h^ 

in  a  living  God  and  that  idea  of  one  necessary 
which  is  at  the  same  time  both  God  and  the  wodil — i 
idea  which,  making  thought  and  being  identical,  pft>cred9 
to  give  to  all  ebo  correspondent  arbitrary  definition».  In- 
deed^ the  question  can  hardly  arise  for  the  pbiloacipliy  of 
life,  or  if  it  does,  it  may  at  once  set  it  aside.  Now,  thil 
genend  observation  on  all  such  Systeme  of  necessity  impbc^ 
of  couT»e|  the  condemnation  of  that  of  this  great  and  fiutwntt 
thinker.  It  too  must  be  at  once  rejected  as  fund&cuetttally 
false.     Such  a  censure,  however»  does  not  in  V   '  tk* 

of  peraonal  vituperation.     All  such  fcsclj ngs  to 

mixed  up  with  it.     For,  in  truth,  it  often  bappe4ii  thai 
greaiest  and  most   richly   endowed  nnuds,  und   tb^  o 
single  and  straigbtforivard  characierM.  if  they  once  t«lfc 
wrong  direction,  fail  into  the  profounde«t»  or,  u&  ihcy 
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been  termed,  the  mest  vioUrU  errors.  But  in  every  case  it 
is  but  equitable  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  author 
and  bis  system,  however  severe  may  be  the  judgment  we 
pass  on  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  Spinosa,  too,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  he  was  by  birth  sind  education  a  Jew. 
As  such,  he  was  not  only  without  the  pale  of  Ohristiauity, 
but  even  regarded  it  with  strong  national  prejudices.  If, 
therefore,  his  system  is  not  consistent  with  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion, or,  rather,  if  it  even  violently  clashes  with  them,  he 
is  scarcely  obnoxious  to  reproof.  At  least,  he  is  not  half 
so  much  open  to  censure  as  those  who,  not  having  this  pal- 
liation to  urge,  assume  a  hostile  position  toward  religion, 
while  their  animosity  is  not  relieved  by  any  splendor  of 
great  talents,  but  marked  throughout  by  the  meanness  and 
narrowness  of  their  views  and  the  ordinary  character  of 
their  scientific  theory  and  system. 

The  expression  of  this  great  thinker  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  relates  to  his  own  self  and  the  object  he  had  in 
view  by  his  literaiy  labors — to  his  work,  in  short,  or  system. 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  runs  as  follows:  "Whether  my  philosophy  be  the  very 
best,  I  know  not;  at  least  I  do  not  wish  to  decide  that 
point;  that,  however,  I  have  discovered  the  true  philosophy, 
i  have  not  the  least  doubt."  All  this  sounds  modestly 
enough ;  and  in  all  probability  it  expresses  his  real  senti- 
ments and  opinion.  It  sets  up,  however,  a  pretension  which 
I  can  not  by  any  means  admit.  Spinosa  here  takes  the 
term  philosophy  in  a  different  sense  from  its  old  and  orig- 
inal signification.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Sophists  alone 
derived  their  name  from  a  pretension  to  perfect  wisdom 
and  science.  But  the  followers  of  a  true  wisdom,  from 
Socrates's  time  at  least,  explained  philosophy  to  be  what 
its  name  imports — a  desire  of  the  highest  knowledge,  and 
a  pursuit  of  divine  truth.  And  this  is  the  essential  point 
which,  invoh-ing  a  total  difference  of  opinion,  has  divided 
the  minds  of  men  through  centuries  and  tens  of  centuries, 
and  is  as  yet  far  from  having  attained  to  a  satisfactory 
solution.  And  herein  the  Socratic  idea  of  philosophy, 
which  is  also  my  own,  receives  a  species  of  historical  con- 
firmation which  that  other  mathematical  notion  of  it  stands 
still  in  need  of.  But  to  return  to  our  author.  By  philos- 
ophy, as  indeed  is  clear  from  his  very  system,  he  under- 
stands a  perfect  science  and  absolute  truth.  Now  this 
perfection  of  knowledge  does  not,  it  is  true,  pretend  to  ex- 
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tenil  to  and  atnbraee  all  inilividu&litk«.     Still  it  is  at 
intensively  ao  omfiiecience — whicb  by  tbe  further  deTelop^  ' 
ment  and  expansion  of  what  it  pos«eaees  withiti  itself  uu- 
evolved,  would  iu  its  extei^al  comprebensivenesa  cmbrtice 
every  particular  case,     Aüd  can  such  infiuiio  knowJcMJe^t  i 
und  omniscience  be  oflcribed  to  any  otber  being  than  Gofl  1  < 
If  we  at  once  acknowledged  this,  it  watild  surely  be  more  I 
ftgreeable  to  truth  to  oün&ider  man  in  this  life  as  being  { 
merely  in  a  preparsiory  state,  where  at  mo»t  it  is  pertnitlea  { 
hinif  step  by  step,  to  approximate  sdU  nemrer  to  the  beigliC  \ 
of  knowledge-     If  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  con- 
ceded to  and  is  attainable  by  man^  reaUy  suffices  for  Urn  i 
wants  of  life,  we  might,  or,  rather,  to  speak  moire  propeiv 
ly,  we  must  be  content  with  it.     Probably  even  that  wnidi  J 
it  is  allowed  to  man  to  reach,  has  never  yet  been  arUiaQf  I 
attained  to  by  any  individual.     And  why  in  aoj  a 
we  unwilling  to  wait,  if,  as  it  undoubtedly  remaliw 
curtain,  that  when  this  period  of  preparation  shall 
closed  iu  that  etamity  which  m  really  life^  man  will  b 
way  or  another  arrive  at  perfect  certainty  and  clemmeia  of  1 
insight  into  the  nature  of  himself,  the  world»  and  the  Bmf»  j 
and  will  also  fully  understand  the  now  inscrutable  rel 
of  God  to  man  and  the  univei^e  1 

Now,  while  wo   regard    the  last  half  of  tlie  judg 
which  this  great  thinker  has  pas^sed  upon  lumself,  as  a  1 
Belf-delusion  naturally  arising  from,   and,  indeed,  closelfi 
connected  with,  his  whole  system,  we  must  also  qualify  th#4 
first  half,  and  subject  it  to  many  essential  limitationft.    The 
hmi  philosophy  that  of  Spinosa  most  assuredly  can  not  he  , 
called»  and  this  for  two  reasons.     On  the  one  hand  ft  j 
out  with  the  ptii^uit  of  matbemadcal  ceitaiuty  and  precisie 
— an  end  not  attainable  in  this  branch  of  human  t3ic|iitfy| 
on  the  other,  it  commences  with  a  principle  fuiidameatjdl| 
&lse,  starting  from  the  imaginary  notion  of  absoliite  naee» 
ffity  aa  the  original  first  and  last  illm^on  offke  rtawm.    Be^J 
leri  however,  it  most  unquostiünabiy  is  tlian  many  nchanbl 
which,  no  lefts  false,  are  with  tlieir  superficial  duUnes«,  thcif  j 
half  eomprombe  and  jumble  of  inconsistent  principles,  stUJ 
more  pernicious.      Vwicnt  errors,  to  use  an  old  phrai^,  af0 
those  which  serve  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  science,  mul 
ÄTüUslDg  it  from  its  stationary  point  of  imperfect  develop 
inent,  emcite  it  to  advance   one  step  nearer  to  the  trwt,| 
They  servo  to  accelerate  a  whole  crisis  of  movemeDt  «ad  I 
In  tbia  respect,  accordingly ,  m  aygiem  of  pU^  J 
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losophy  which  is  far  fiom  good  in  itself,  may,  nevertheless, 
be  pronounced  good  in  a  relative  sense.  In  other  words» 
it  IB  one  the  study  of  which  may  occasionally  prove  saluta- 
ry and  profitable.  It  will  benefit  those  individuals,  or  even 
a  whole  nation  or  age,  who  are  in  the  very  crisis  of  transi- 
tion, and  capable  of  digesting  such  strong  meat,  are  healthy 
enough  to  elaborate  such  a  system  of  error  into  the  sound 
elements  of  truth.  That  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  unduly 
lenient,  or  overtolerant,  but  that  its  justice  is  not  unsup- 
ported by  historical  experience,  is  proved  by  the  history 
of  our  national  philosophy  in  these  later  days.  Thus,  on 
the  Grerraan  philosophy  of  nature,  in  the  first  stage  at  least 
of  its  development,  the  system  of  Spinosa  exercised  a  great 
and  decided  influence,  which,  however,  has  now  altogether 
ceased.  All  the  most  original,  too,  of  our  thinkers,  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  older  or  later  schools,  who  stood  aloof 
from  all  system  or  party,  have  also  paid  his  works  great  at- 
tention. For  this  they  riveted  by  their  wonderful  simplici- 
ty and  rigor  of  consequence,  and  their  lofiiness  of  scientific 
thought,  even  while  they  failed  to  win  a  general,  much  less 
a  complete  adhesion  to  his  theory.  But  this  feeling  is 
quickly  fading  away.  A  great  internal  victory  has  been 
gained  over  its  seductive  charms,  which  is  of  inestimable 
importance  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  fast  quitting  the 
field  of  human  thought  and  inquiry ;  and  if  it  süU  holds  its 
place  in  a  few  minds,  it  forms  there  alone  the  last  remain- 
ing obstacle  to  the  complete  triumph  of  the  science  of  life 
and  revelation — ^the  last  lingering  mist  of  mental  daiknesa 
and  demoniacal  illusion  before  die  rising  sun  of  a  newly 
breaking  day. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  inappropriate,  and  indeed  highly 
objectionable,  to  have  spoken  of^a  pernicious  system  of 
metaphysical  error  before  such  an  aiKlience  as  the  present, 
especially  as  from  the  first  I  expressed  my  unwillingness 
to  enter  at  large  into  its  details.  But  I  have,  I  think,  a  full 
and  complete  justification.  A  very  similar,  or,  rather,  the 
eame  view  of  the  world  and  things  as  that  which  it  pro- 
pounds, and  whose  essential  peculiarities  I  have,  I  thmk, 
correctly  characterized  as  one  of  the  leading  branches  of 
human  error,  still  prevails,  and  is  not  confined  in  its  mani- 
festations to  a  metaph3rsical  form.  It  meets  us  every 
where  in  still  more  accessible  and  highly-attractive  shapes 
— in  every  form  and  dimension — ^in  the  interesting  but 
simple  tale,  and  in  the  magic  creation  of  poetical  pantbe- 
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lam*     And  ätnce  »o  many  poets  and  other  popular 
&T^  a  kln^l  of  half  or  whole,  conscious  or  ud conscious »  S 
noüista — ^to  use  this  name  m  ti  wide  and  general  aetia« 
would  be  to  affect  au  unscruptiloum  delicacyf  which  woiiUl 
neither  ba  in  measure  nor  in  season,  were  1  to  abstain  fr< 
all  notice  c)f  what  is  otherwise  so  notorious.     If  the  phüi 
<jphy  of  divioo  experience,  with  its  totally  diÄ^reivt  for 
snd  spirit,  were  but  cEiiied  out  as  perfectly  and  complete 
ly  m  this  sUently-reigtung  eystetn  of  ratioaatistiv  wiUi  il 
eonsistency  of  erroi,  then  should  we  at  last  be  able  fully 
comprehend,  and«  to  our  great  anr»a??ement^  discern  all  th; 
is  meant  by  this  its  dangerous  rival »  aud  bow  very  much 
inyolvea. 

My  object  has  not  been  to  make  a  polemical  attafk«  and 
give  a  complete  refutation  of  thb  eyetem»     Such  a  dcsij 
neither  lay  within  my  prescribed  limita,  nor  could  it 
other  than  useless  and  superßuous  iu  a  philoeophy  whi 
took  its  poaitton  frotn  life,  and  espeemlly  the   inner   a 
liigher  lite*     What  1  had  chiefly  in  %iew  was,  to  eÄialdinl 
ft  preciflö  and  rigorous  dij^tinciion  between  the  Socratic  n 
lion  of  philosophy ^  as  a  gradual  approximation  to  H<*rfi 
truth  and  the  fii-gt  seien ce»  and  that  false  malhemaiicid  coi 
eeption  of  it  which  sets  up  a  claim  to  abwtdute  knowl(*<Jg^ 
and  by  a  rigid  ohser\^ance  of  system,  pretend»  to  ihe  alts*!! 
tnent  of  oinnismence.    And  this  was  a  distinction  which.  b*:ii 
from  personal  considerations  and  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent undertaking,  it  wai  incumbent  on  me  to  insist  upctK  in 
order  to  avoid  the  slightest  mkconcoptioii.     Having  royielf 
long  since  i-ecognized  the  three  categories  of  an  elovatad 
consciousness — faiths  hope^  and  love — to  l»e  ji' 
tial  elements  and  primary  foundation  of  all  li 
and  knowledge^  so  far  at  least  as  the  latler,  ^i..  .;  j  .ji 
Its  matter  and  subject,  must  take  life  for  its  st  tiiii>; 
and  foundation,   I   have   therefore   publicly  advimcu 
doctrine.     Still,   nothing   could    be    more    fon/ign    to 
whole  modo  of  thinking  and  feeling,  or  so  dirfrctiy  o|i|: 
to  it^  as  the  design  of  forcing  adhesion  to  m^  ibeorj'  of  fait! 
hope,  and  love,  by  the  might  of  logical  demonsttT^tioin  ar 
even   the   thought   of  constraining,   by   the    weapon«   of 
science,  the  convictions  of  any  one.     Nay,  o%'on  if  1  wefi» 
gifled  witli  magic  powers  of  persuasion  and  irr^tsisiible  erh*» 
i|üence,  so  as  to  be  able  to  win  the  whole  world  over  lo 
my  own  way  of  thinking»  or,  imther,  conviction  on 
^att^ia,  atiU  I  should  have  no  wish  to  accomplbh  sucli 
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general  concurrence  in  this  manner.  Such  a  method  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  this  domain  of  philosophy,  and,  above 
all,  it  would  not  be  the  true  and  right  one ;  for  philosophy 
must  ever  be  the  fruit  of  one's  own  personal  reflection,  and 
invariably  spring  from  an  immediate  feeling  of  a  want  and 
defect  within,  otherwise  it  can  scarcely  exist  in  reality. 
All  teaching,  therefore,  or  communication  of  philosophy, 
has  properly  no  other  end  and  aim  than  to  furnish  a  vivid 
impulse  to  self-reflection.  Beyond  this  it  can  only  serve  to 
suggest  the  Umits  of  a  right  and  lawful  exercise  of  such 
meditation,  and,  by  pointing  out  the  road  that  leads  most 
directly  to  this  end,  to  warn  against  the  devious  by-ways 
of  error  which  branch  out  from  it  at  every  point  of  its  paUi. 
Every  one  who  is  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  has, 
moreover,  already  within  himself  a  principle  [Anfang]  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  not 
merely  a  principle,  but  a  very  system  of  them,  even  though 
it  do  not  always  manifest  itself  exactly  in  a  scientific  form. 
If  every  one  who  in  any  degree  lends  a  sympathizing  ear 
to  my  present  discourses  feels  himself  in  any  degree  con- 
firmed by  them  in  that  principle  of  a  higher  faith  and  love 
that  is  as  yet  in  any  degree  developed  in  him — if  he  feels 
himself  moved  by  them  to  still  more  lofty  aspirations  after 
the  highest  end  of  hope — ^if  what  to  him  is  the  center  of 
love  and  life  has  been  more  fully  and  more  clearly  evolved 
by  them — if  his  thoughts  have  taken  from  them  a  clearer 
and  more  distinct  order  and  arrangement,  then  will  the 
first  wish  and  principal  object  of  my  present  labors  be  per- 
fectly realized,  and  attain  to  their  fullest  and  completest 
gratification. 

We  would,  therefore,  for  our  parts,  remit  to  Grod  and  the 
future  all  properly  unconditiond  and  absolute  knowledge. 
For,  irrespectively  of  the  delusive  phantom  o£  a  pretended 
mathematical  method  and  rigor  of  demonstration,  which  is 
both  fundamentally  false,  and,  moreover,  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  present  sphere  of  inquiry,  such  an  absolute  science, 
merely  as  claiming  to  be  positive,  trenches  ultimately  on 
omniscience.  We  therefore  prefer  modestly  to  acquiesce 
in  pretensions  more  suitable  to  man's  position  in  the  world. 
If,  therefore,  we  confine  ourselves  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  and  are  content  with  a  gradually  but  steadily  advan- 
cing approximation  to  perfect  truth,  as  it  is  in  God,  we  shall 
soon  find  that  even  within  these  boundaiies  a  legitimate  idea 
of  science  may  be  set  up  and  advanced.    And  this  science^ 
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it  will  quickly  appear,  not  only  cantaina  wittiin  it  a  stable 
foundation  of  irrefragalile  certainty,  aafSc^ieiit  for  all  the 
infants  aod  lequiailioiis  of  life,  but  also  opens  a  wide  apace 
fur  the  funber  exerciee  and  developmetit  of  all  lime*  thougbt, 
aod  cognitiünt  and  the  mo«t  ample  field  for  all  genuine  Bpi^ 
itual  hopes  and  pure  wishes  of  a  higher  nature»  In  its  free 
development  it  is  by  no  means  subject  to  the  Darrow  Umiia 
of  canh ;  while,  as  restiDg  on  the  firm  basis  of  experience» 
it  i&  little  affected  by  doubt,  which,  though  plied  with 
its  acuteneää  and  with  its  endless  reHnetnenta  to  the  ve 
height  of  subtilty,  shall  iiever  under  mine  or  easendaUy  iji 
jure  it. 

I  said  an  idea  [Idee]  of  scienoe.  I  did  not  employ  tIs 
term  naiwn  [Begnff],  as  in  the  case  of  the  conäciouenei«s 
for  the  latter,  in  all  its  complctene^ss,  is  given  to  us  by 
ternal  experience  and  the  observation  of  our  own  min* 
In  the  case  of  the  con^cionsness,  consequently,  the  onl 
point  i&  to  set  it  forth  in  a  well-ordered  and  fully  eomprP- 
hensive  term,  as  completely  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  reel* 
ity»  But  of  science  there  can  not  be  more  tlian  ono  tdee. 
An  ideal  standard  may  be  set  up  to  guide  us  m  omr  et* 
tempts  to  attain  lo  it,  and  to  indicate  the  decree,  measnret 
and  method  of  its  po&sible  acquisition.  And  üiis  idea  and 
standard  can  only  be  denved  from  the  highest  idea  of  all — 
that  of  Godf  who  is  the  etei-nal  truth  itself.  It  is  Üdlher 
that  it  must  go,  as  to  its  ftnst  soniTce.  Now  this  idea 
ence,  after  the  complete  notion  of  the  consciausnass 
I  have  already  estabUshed^  is  the  second  result  to  whicTi 
ini] nines  have  brought  ui.  It  is  the  second  step  of  pro< 
in  our  present  development  of  thought. 

Now  this  idea  of  science,  which  points  to  il  as  potftiUa 
and  actually  attainable,  and  which  also  in  fact  leaiU  Ui  to 
it,  rests  on  two  assumptions.  It  implies,  in  the  first  placet 
that  man  must  c^^ntinually  advance  to  a  ^Uer  underütand* 
Ing  of  a  given  truth,  and,  having  the  capacity,  is  also  able 
to  do  so,  if  only  he  has  a  i-eal  and  abiding  wish  for  it.  How, 
indeed^  can  it  in  general  be  doubled,  that  we  are  hoc  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  understanding  any  given  tniib,  whemtlit 
very  fact  of  its  being  given  implies  it  in  some  degree  tl 
leasti  however  limited,  and  when  the  very  apprebensioii  of 
the  given  matters  forms  a  beginning,  tt  may  be  a  very  im- 
perfect one,  of  tindcrstanding  1  Bnl^  in  ttie  second  place. 
the  idea  of  an  actually  attainable  science  rcets  an  tite  iü- 
sumption  thai  we  are  in  ü  condition  to  reeogitba  «e  Mbdlb 
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and  in  its  true  light,  the  error  which  springs  up  every  where 
in  the  human  mind,  and  by  so  doing  to  emancipate  ourselves, 
if  not  from  every  trace  of  its  former  influence,  yet,  at  least, 
fix)m  its  absolute  dominion  and  tyranny.  And  since  in  this 
field  of  human  errors  we  are  at  least  at  home,  there  can  be 
no  obstacle  to  our  taking  a  full  and  complete  survey  of  them, 
and  taking  the  exact  measure  of  their  shallowness.  This 
requisition,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  its  accomplishment, 
is  fundamentally  involved  in  that  old  Grecian  maxim, 
"Know  thyself,"  when  interpreted  in  its  more  scientific 
sense.  And  in  truth  there  is  no  ground  to  doubt  its  possi- 
bility, if  only  a  firm  footing — the  nov  g-cj  of  Archimedes — 
can  be  found  for  us  out  of  ourselves  and  of  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  human  consciousness.  And  such  a  stable  point 
is  actually  found  and  provided  for  us  in  the  revelation  of  a 
higher  truth  than  man's.  That  a  recognition  of  error  as 
such  is  possible,  and  thereby  the  emancipation  of  the  mind 
from  its  slavery  may  be  facilitated,  will  be  best  and  most 
clearly  evidenced  by  actual  experiment.  We  must,  then, 
try  to  assign  to  each  sinele  faculty  of  the  consciousness,  in 
its  present  degrraded  and  distracted  state,  the  essential  sci- 
entific error  which  peculiarly  clings  to  and  besets  its  exer- 
cise, or  at  least  to  point  out  the  tendency  thereto  which  is 
deeply  rooted  therein.  And  such  an  experiment  may  be 
made  successfully,  if  we  take  up  our  position  in  the  hiffh 
point  of  view  furnished  by  a  consciousness  restored  again 
to  unity  and  harmony  in  God.  Now,  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is,  no  doubt,  impossible,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
ed, to  assume  or  concede  the  existence  of  innate  ideas — at 
least,  not  in  the  usual  and  literal  sense.  Innate  errors,  how- 
ever, may  well  naturally  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the  first  de- 
graded state  of  the  human  mind.  Not,  indeed,  that  there 
rules  in  them  any  blind  inevitable  necessity,  but,  rather,  a 
false  tendency^-an  evil  habit  become  a  second  nature— 
which  is  only  in  appearance  an  original  imperfection.  And 
such  have  been  often  enough  recognized  in  the  illusions  of 
imagination  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  reason  i  only  the 
recognition  has  not  been  complete  and  total  enough,  and, 
consequently,  not  sufliciently  explanatory.  Indeed,  the  no- 
tion of  scientific  error,  as  innate  in  the  human  mind,  must 
be  taken  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  the  moral  weakness 
and  fi*ailty  of  man  in  his  present  condition — as  being,  in 
short,  peculiar  to  the  whole  race,  and  transmitted,  as  «h  iq^ 
heritance,  fix>m  generation  to  generationr 
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Kow,  to  the  knowledge  of  error,  as  such,  10  oppo«e<l  Uwt 

recognition  of  tiiith — ilie  higher,  that  is,  diviöelj  reveaW 
^uth.  Aiid  this  perception  it  i^  that  furnishes  the  «table 
point  of  intnnsic  certainty  to  every  epecieB  and  forrm  of 
humon  cognition.  But  here  the  question  migVit  arise  imttt* 
rally  enough  :  How  can  man  recognize  a  truth,  whicli,  nere 
theless,  is  revealed  to  bim  from  without,  makieg  bima 
llioreby,  as  it  were,  at  once  its  master  and  its  judge  1  H+i 
in  othei^  words,  can  he,  aö  it  were,  know  agmtn  thiit  whic 
is  now  flrät  given  to  bim,  and  which  previously  he  wa»  i 
iu  posae^ion  of  In  this  matter  the  case  stands  almost  1 
nctlj  the  same  as  it  docs  with  innate  ideas,  which  are  1 
to  he  undei'stood  literally  as  involving  the  bypcitbesid  of  J 
pre-existence  of  the  soul^ — and  as  it  does  with  tbnt  etc 
memory  wliich»  as  connected  wtb  the  theory  of  ina 
ideas»  rightly  and  more  correctly  iijterpreted,  is  bt*th  jti»d- 
fiable  and  lenablo.  If  man  is  to  be  declared  toially  incu- 
pable  of  this  recognition  of  divine  tmthi  then  mi  igt  be  bo 
first  stripped  of  all  the  hich  prerogatives  wKicli  I  ho  Ah 
mighty  has  bestowed  upon  nim  above  the  rest  of  thn  nntu- 
ral  creation.  The  very  last  trace  and  vestige  of  dio  dmnc 
image  that  is  in  him  must  be  erased  and  destroyed.  Amtjni^ 
these  endowments,  that  which  we  may  well  eaJl  lb«  daogvr- 
oua  privilege  of  free  will  holds  neirher  the  la*i  nor  the 
lowest  place,  God  created  man  free,  and  free  he  i»  even 
in  his  relation  to  God.  It  is  left  to  man*a  choice,  whclhrr 
he  vnll  or  not  acknowledge  the  Deity  above  him.  But  ibis 
being  the  case,  tliis  free  and  u neons trained  acknowledge 
ment,  so  far  as  the  choice  is  rightly  made,  by  no  meatifi  in* 
vol v es  any  exaltation  of  noan*s  judgment  above  the  law  of 
God.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  nothing  more  than  n  free  and 
voluntary  assent  to  the  divine.  However,  it  is  the  In  wird 
experience  that  wo  have  here  lo  consider*  Fi>r  the  facta 
and  ex;temal  data  of  raei^  experimental  sciences  can  tmly 
m  far  belong  to  our  present  consideration,  as  they  bear 
upon  the  inner  experience  of  the  conscioDsn^a  and  th« 
knowledge  of  human  nature — as  well  upon  that  mure  ex- 
alted experience  (which  is  indeed  contained  in  the  fonneT) 
of  a  higher  destination  imported  and  announced  to  man  hv 
God.  And  this  is  the  case  with  history  or  langiaage.  ll 
is  exactly  in  thb  relation  that  a  scientific  knowledge  ai 
either  stands  to  our  present  subject.  But  not  onl  v  ^  -  - 
Vut  every  object  also  in  ilie  whole  domain  of 
qULiry — in  the  vaat  realms  of  art  and  nature — beifj 
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to,  or  may  be  made  a  part  of  it,  if  only  it  stands  in  or 
admits  of  being  brought  into  this  relation  to  the  inward  and 
higher  experience.  Now  this  understanding  of  the  truth 
that  is  above  man,  which  is  ever  growing  in  clearness  and 
brightness — this  perfect  recognition  of  whatever  is  errone- 
ous and  false— this  ever-advancing  comprehension  of  the 
actual,  so  far  as  the  latter  lies  within  its  limits,  form  the 
three  grades  or  spheres  of  science  which,  even  according  to 
this  idea  of  it,  may  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  possible, 
and  founded  also  on  the  actual  and  real. 

The  latter  is  an  important  point ;  as  to  all  else,  the  dif- 
ferent ways,  methods,  and  directions  of  thought  belong  to 
the  outward  form,  rather  than  to  the  intrinsic  essence  of 
science.  Essentially,  there  is  but  one  law  and  standard  for 
all  ways  and  modes  of  thinking.  The  necessary  thought 
of  the  reason,  with  its  strict  logical  concatenation,  no  less 
than  the  possible  thinking  of  the  scienitüc  imagination,  with 
its  generally  symbolical  dress,  must,  if  it  would  not  lapse 
into  eiTor,  and  become  ultimately  null  and  vain,  adhere  to 
the  actual  and  real,  and  stand  and  maintain  itself  on  the 
firm  soil  of  experience.  It  is  only  when  the  necessary 
cogitation  sets  out  from  reality  that  it  is  truly  necessary ; 
and  in  like  manner  is  it  with  the  possible.  If  it  does  not 
rest  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  actual,  it  is  not  really  possible 
and  actually  attainable.  Without  this  intrinsic  gravity  and 
point  of  rest,  the  mathematical  method,  with  its  pretended 
rigor  of  demonstration,  no  less  than  the  most  ingenious  but 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  are  perpetually  oscillating  through  the 
wide  realms  of  infinite  space — ^like  pure  fictions — ^not,  how- 
ever, like  good  fictions  based  on  realities,  for  such  often 
possess  a  deep  and  profound  significance,  but  like  thorough- 
ly unmeaning  and  aimless  fiements,  and  unsubstantial  phan- 
tasms. Against  the  intrinsic  reality  of  the  mind's  experi- 
ence and  its  science,  which  is  built  upon  this  foundation  of 
a  recognition  and  understanding  of  what  is  revealed  and 
imparted  to  it,  of  an  acknowledgment  of  what  is  spurious 
and  false,  and  of  a  comprehension  of  the  actual  and  real, 
all  the  doubts  of  skepticism  avail  little,  or,  properly  speak- 
ing, nothing.  If,  however,  wo  set  out  from  the  uncondition- 
al science  of  reason,  holding  it  and  considering  it  really  to 
be  such,  then  there  is  no  longer  any  safeguard  to  keep  us 
from  falling  headlong  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  endless 
doubt  In  such  a  case,  the  human  mind  may  for  a  time 
be  lulled  into  a  calm,  which,  however,  ia  any  thing  but  a 
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true  and  perfiMst  aweuitv«  Between  unt  eibitivj  findi 
which  18  toe  mere  creation  of  the  repeon,  and  demed  fir 
die  ezptefli  pupoae  of  filfing  the  prolbwid  void  which  nan 
mmt  »el  ao  long  aa  hia  heeirenwvd' annrationa  warn  enaat* 
iafied,  and  die  endleaa  doahca  of  hia  inteneet,  there  ia  at 
beat  bat  a  temporary  and  paiaing  tmce ;  itianotniepeeee. 
It  isHkeaome  "^  OamooritU,*'  whuh«  effected  widi  die  graaD- 
eat  difficulty,  and  erwr  on  die  pdnt  of  bdngr  ^diaaohed  hy 
die  mutual  jealouay  of  the  contracting  partiea  to  it,  doaa 
but  leave  each  member  to  follow  hia  own  derieeay  ao  Ich 
aa  he  engagea  to  abatain  from  all  hoatile  interfiarenoe  wira 
the  odier*  In  audi  a  caae,  a  complete  and  harmoaioua  ce* 
open^ion  of  die  mind'a  hitherto  divided  and 
fibeultiea  ia  not  for  a  moment  to  be  diougfat  o£ 
however,  muat  be  aought  by  a  very  dinerent  padi« 


LECTURE  VIIL 

In  the  domain  of  art  it  is  an  old  and  established  opinion, 
not  only  that  a  peculiar  genius  is  required  for  its  original 
creations,  but  also  a  special  sense  or  feeling  is  indispei>- 
sable  for  a  correct  appreciation  and  estimate  of  the  works 
produced  by  the  former.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  call  it  an 
opinion ;  its  validity  is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that 
it  is  acted  upon  as  a  principle,  in  the  same  way  the 
Platonic  philosophy  assumes  for  its  foundation  an  enthu- 
siastic aspiration  after  divine  truth  and  a  higher  knowledge 
of  iL  Moreover,  as  it  sets  out  from  a  consciousness  elevated 
and  expanded  by  enthusiasm,  so  it  looks  to  the  same  for  ac- 
cess and  adoption.  And  this  is  the  source  of  that  affinity 
between  this  species  of  philosophy  and  an  artistic  enthu- 
siasm which  is  traceable  in  all  ages  and  nations,  however 
widely  different  in  the  general  character  of  their  minds, 
among  whom  the  former  has  in  any  degree  manifested  it- 
self, assuming,  every  where,  if  not  the  shape  of  dialogue, 
yet  some  other  equally  beautiful  form  of  exposition. 
Hence,  too,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  is  possible  in  the  do- 
main of  science,  the  point  of  view  of  this  philosophy  is 
predominantly  artistic.  The  more,  then,  that  in  modem 
days,  and  especially  among  German  writers,  the  school 
form  has  become  prevalent  in  science  generally,  and 
especially  in  philosophy,  the  greater  is  the  merit  of  those 
who  have  striven  to  give  to  philosophy  this  artistic  elegance 
and  structure,  or,  at  least,  to  preserve  it  and  restore  it  to 
favor.  And  even  if  any  be  disposed  to  set  less  value  upon 
this  artistic  grace  and  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  in  phi- 
losophy than,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  it,  they  must,  at 
least,  admit  that  it  tends  to  promote  a  more  liberal  and 
comprehensive  culture  of  the  mind.  On  this  account  it  is 
surely  to  be  defended,  and  deserves  our  most  favorable 
judgment.  This  remark  does  not  apply,  exclusively,  to 
our  own  German  literature  and  culture,  and  that  devotion 
to  the  arts  of  the  beautiful  which  is  so  peculiar  to  our 
countrymen ;  it  has  a  general  reference  to  all  modem 
nations.  A  more  artistic  feeling  is  a  universal  want  of 
the  times  to  counteract  the  prevailing  school  form,  and 
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tbe  preponderating  matbeTnalica]  Tiew  of  the  wofla 
at  least»  a  predoruitianily  mathematical  cast  of  mind. 
cordingly,  Hemsterhuyi,  who,  in  philosophy,  adc^ptt'd 
viow  similar  to^  if  not  identical  with,  the  Flatonic,  ihoug 
writing  in  the  French  language,  which  wa.s  not  hb  vof 
uacular  tongue,  has  labored  with  a  masterly  hatit]  to  gii 
to  his  style  the  exquisite  beauty  of  art.  But  still,  no 
withsianding  this  conitDon  affinity  and  enthusiostii  for  ih 
beautiful,  a  distinction  exists,  and  must  ever  remaiiit 
tween  the  scientific  notion  of  beauty  and  the  mere  i 
conception  of  it,  EUid  that  fanciful  view  of  the  world  and 
things  which  is  derived  from  and  dependent  on  it.  Fa 
ftccording  to  the  latter,  the  highest  beauty  is  to  the 
and  artiat  nothing  less  than  the  height  of  truth»  %9t  itide 
it  really  is  of  poetic  and  artistic  Iruth.  But,  to  the  ric 
of  Bcience,  between  the  divine  and  eternal  truth  and  beaut 
even  the  highest  beauty,  there  is,  and  ever  niust  remain,  a 
certain  degree  of  distance»  which,  if  it  do  not  amount  to  i 
interval,  is  yet,  nevertheleas,  a  line  of  deinarkation.  Et 
nal  truth  IB  even  Qod  himself  And  if,  occa^nonally,  in  ill 
Platonic  philosophy,  the  Prime  Being  is  distinguishetl  an 
designated  as  the  archetype  of  beauty,  this  is  but  a  loc 
way  of  speaking,  not  exactly  consistent  with  sciei^ 
accuracy.  For,  according  to  the  latter,  the  exci^ 
of  beauty  is  but  a  perfect  mirror,  or  a  pur©  reflects 
etenial  perfection,  but  not  eternal  pertection  itself  In- 
deed, in  order  to  expreaa  its  perfect  purity  from  all  m^ 
mixture,  and  from  every  the  least  stain  of  the  tenslb' 
world,  as  well  as  from  every  mist  of  earthly  delusion 
otherwise  might  cUng  to  and  encircle  it,  1  should  preffrr  1 
call  it  the  holy  beauty,  rather  than  the  archetype  of  bcmt; 
or  even  the  height  of  beauty*  For  the  latter  shifis 
varies  with  the  subjective  tastes  of  individuals.  One  i 
sees  the  standard  of  beauty  in  an  Apollo,  another  in  j 
other  equally  sublime  and  highly-finished  god^form 
ancient  statuary. 

What,  then,  is  this  beauty,  according  to  the  puns 
original  notion  of  it,  and  relatively  to  reality  I     For,  i 
cording  to  the  principle  which  the  philosophy  of  life 
aumee,  we  must  trace  every  thing  back  lo  the  real  and 
actual^ — to  the  actual  and  the  real  of  nature  and  of  i 
or  else  to  one  that  is  higher  and  more  spiritual,  nay, 
GnJlike-     What  place,  then^  does  beauty  here  hold  f 
IS  its  relotiou  to  the  rest  of  creation,  or,  still  moi^  | 
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to  the  whole  created  universe  and  its  author  1  What  is  it 
in  and  by  itself,  and  in  truth  ? 

Now,  in  that  sacred  language  which  treats  of  holy  things, 
and  devotes  to  them  well  and  carefully-weighed  expres- 
sions and  terms,  mention  is  made  of  a  wisdom  created  in 
the  beginning,  and  before  all  time.  As,  therefore,  it  is 
said  to  be  created,  it  is  plain  that  by  it  is  not  meant,  and 
that  we  must  not  confound  with  it,  that  uncreated  and 
eternal  wisdom  who  is  elsewhere  called  the  Almighty 
Word,  by  whom  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and  all 
things,  were  created  in  their  original  beauty.  Now  this 
created  wisdom,  which,  consequently,  as  such,  is  also  a 
creature-— what  else  is  it  than  the  thought,  the  image,  the 
expression  and  impress  of  the  hidden  and  internal  essence 
of  the  Deity — wherein  its  inapproachable  depth  and  un- 
fathomable abyss  are  outwardly  projected  and  rendered 
visible  ]  Is  it  not,  in  short,  the  exact  mirror  and  unsullied 
reflection  of  the  divine  perfections  ]  But,  however  we  may 
choose  to  name  and  descnbe  it,  the  creature— even  though 
its  creation  may  have  been  before  the  whole  world,  and 
even  before  time  itself — must  always  be  kept  distinct  from 
the  uncreated  Being  of  eternity  and  omnipotence,  who, 
moreover,  called  the  former  into  existence.  Now,  if  we 
were  to  apply  to  this  created  wisdom  the  expression  of 
"  a  soul  of  God,"  which  was  formerly  employed  by  a  few 
writers,  but  which  was  soon  allowed  to  fall  again  into  dis- 
use, from  a  dread  of  the  misapprehensions  it  might  pos- 
sibly lead  to,  it  would  give,  perhaps,  a  good  sense.  It 
might  thus  serve  to  distinguish  this,  the  first  of  all  crea- 
tures, in  its  pure  and  original  beauty,  from  a  mere  soul  of 
the  world,  or  of  nature,  however  ideally  conceived.  Only, 
in  that  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  in  remembrance, 
that  such  a  mode  of  speaking  can  only  apply  to  a  creature, 
and  that  of  such  alone  is  it  allowable  so  to  speak.  For 
— in  correctness  of  language  and  in  the  true  meaning  of 
words — a  soul,  as  being,  on  the  whole,  and  predominantly, 
a  passive  faculty,  can  not  be  attributed  to  God,  in  whom 
all  is  infinite  power  and  pure  activity,  and  who,  as  such, 
ever  worketh  and  never  ceases  in  His  infinite  operations. 

It  is  this,  the  first  of  all  created  things,  which,  with  its 
pure  splendor,  lights  up  in  briUiancy  whatever  in  the  rest 
of  creation  still  retains  aught  of  childlike  innocence  and 
blessed  purity.  It  is  the  inner  charm,  the  spiritual  flower 
of  nature,  the  hidden  germ  of  that  paradisiacal  loveliDcss 
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whicl^i  thouglt  ret  led  in  tbb  terredtrial  shtoad,  auW  glean 
forth  occasionally*  It  is  even  that  sacred  beauty  whidi 
Bib  to  the  full  tlie  true  arlifit^a  soul,  even  though  he 
never  able  fully  and  completely  to  realke  iL  It  b  1 
for  which  the  thinker,  in  his  inspired  eDthuäiasm,  seeks  hi 
vain  for  words  and  expressions,  AH  the  forms  and  termd 
of  language  fail  to  reach  ita  high  excellence,  For^  ip  ikct, 
ao  long  as  man,  holding  it  to  be  a  pure  ideal,  regard«  it  i 
nothing  but  a  thought  or  notional  relation,  he  can  not  ' 
fail  to  aeize  and  apprehend  tbi»  mystery  of  love  in  iJü 
living  reality* 

And  hene  it  ia  that  I  would  apply  the  words,  alre«dj 
quoted,  of  a  great  thinker.  They  were  used  by  hira  in  ref 
erence  to  his  own  systetn  of  science  and  philosophy ;  and 
though  in  my  application  they  relate  to  a  very  difiefevt 
matter,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  which  has  an  intimate  beai^ 
ing  on  the  first  science.  Slightly  modifying  his  words,  then» 
I  would  thus  say :  whether  the  notion  of  beauty  I  have 
here  advanced  be  for  the  artist  absolutely  the  right  on»-^ 
t.  e^,  whether  it  be  pei^ectly  satisfactory  and  sufficteot«  or 
whether  in  its  special  application  to  a  particular  branch  of 
art,  and  in  the  actual  execution  of  any  giveu  work« 
quires  several  intermediate  notions  and  tneans  of  tr 
and  whether,  moreover,  several  elements  equally  i 
must  concur  therein — that  I  know  not,  or  at  leagC 
no  assertion  about  it.  And  indeed,  I  see  clearly  enough' 
that  even  for  art  and  its  perfect  realization,  something  obo 
is  wanting  besides  the  pure  idea  of  beauty  alone,  Tb»t 
however,  I  do  know  ana  am  quite  certain  of«  that,  vtx.,  the 
notion  of  beauty  which  I  have  here  advanced,  and  hesides 
which  scarcely  another  will  be  found,  is  the  true  and  light 
Christian  notion,  of  which  all  the  statues  of  heathen  godt^ 
all  fantasies  of  nature,  all  mental  ideas,  are  but  singlo  ray«^ 
faint  memorials^  corporeal  imageSi  or  mere  ecattered  and 
mutilated  fragmenta. 

The  thought,  too,  of  that  blissful  state  in  thd  infancy  of 
creation — when  sorrow  had  as  yet  no  existence,  ftnd  evil, 
with  its  many  woes,  was  not — is  a  notion  not  inaigniEemiit, 
but  full,  rather,  of  rich  inHuences  for  the  higher  and  mom 
spii-itual  aim  of  art,  and  especially  for  the  deeper  and  pro* 
founder  essence  of  poetry,  I  have,  indeed,  already  alluded 
to  this  notion  i  atid  I  revert  to  it  because  I  feel  it  ia  oike 
which  does  not  deserve  to  be  so  totally  nogtocted  im  tt 
usually  is.     Now»  the  higher  poesy  was  termed,  to  c<Mh 
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mderation  of  that  Godlike  idea  of  eternal  hope  which  pre- 
dominates in  it,  the  dawn  of  an  uprising  mom  in  the  world 
of  intellectual  culture  and  poetic  fancy ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  remarked  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  mournful 
recollection  of  a  great  foretime,  long  since  passed  away 
and  departed.  Not  that  this  sad  backward  looking  to  a 
lost  infantine  happiness  of  the  first  times  is  in  discord  with 
or  in  opposition  to  the  hopes  of  the  risine  dawn.  Rather 
must  it  be  regarded  as  in  harmony  with  it.  For  this 
feeling  is,  as  it  were,  the  reflection  of  that  hope — the  same 
light  thrown  back  from  yet  another  side— even  as  the  lovely 
hue  of  the  sky  at  eventide,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  break- 
ing dawn,  make  a  kindred  impression  on  the  fancy.  In 
this  respect  we  might  almost  venture  to  say  of  poetry  and 
its  inmost  essence,  that  it  is  but  the  spiritual  echo  of  the 
soul — a  sorrowful  remembrance  of  a  lost  paradise.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  latter  and  its  history,  such  as  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  us,  or  even  as  it  has  been  handled  by  the  English 
poet,  is  the  only  fitting  or  even  a  particularly  happy 
subject  for  poetry.  I  allude  rather  to  that  paradisiacal  state 
of  universal  nature  throughout  the  whole  globe-— creation's 
state  of  infantine  happiness,  before  it  was  ruined  by  revolt 
from  God. 

A  note  of  these  paradisiacal  remembrances,  a  sorrowful 
memento  of  this  heavenly  innocence  and  primal  beauty  of  a 
new-bom  world,  seems  like  an  inward  and  animating  soul 
to  breathe  in— -or  as  a  thread  of  higher  and  intenser  life,  to 
run  through^-all  the  songs  and  exquisite  delineations  of  a 
more  than  earthly  poesy.  Not  that  this  ray  of  light  ought 
or  ever  could  form  oy  itself  the  subject-matter  of  die  finish- 
ed work  of  any  true  poet  His  subjects  are  generally,  and 
indeed  must  be,  somewhat  more  corporeal,  being  drawn 
for  the  most  part  from  history  and  from  life.  What  I  for- 
merly said  of  divine  hope  applies  here  also.  Even  while 
the  picture  of  reality  which  is  set  forth  is  worked  out  most 
elaborately,  with  accurate  observation  of  all  its  little  and 
nicest  traits,  this  purely  spiritual  and  almost  unearthly  tone 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  present.  It  must  be  found  there 
as  the  inner  soul  of  the  whole,  however  veiled  beneath  the 
outer  world  that  is  portrayed  in  the  story.  No  work,  how- 
ever, in  which  this  inner  thread  of  life  is  totally  wanting,  is 
or  ever  will  be  in  its  essence  more  than  simple  prose,  even 
though  in  form  it  be  verse.  Art  it  may  have  unquestion- 
ably, and  vrit,  a  story,  and  irony ;  all  in  short,  that  can  be 
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wished — any  thing  but  poetrj.  For,  eKcept  wbero  lis  tm€ 
nolioti  i»  ciUit^r  already  losi  or  fast  diBuppeaiifig«  the  idea 
of  poetry  can  not  possibly  be  separated  iroin  that  of 
thuaiasm.  The  calm»  cold  poetry  of  the  head^  if  euch  < 
for  a  moraent  deaerv'o  the  namap  is  to  the  true  luspi] 
poetry  of  eDthueiaam  in  the  same  relatioa  that  the  spuric  ^ 
mith  of  the  pure  reason  stands  in  to  the  living  faith  of  the 
full  feeling  which  springs  out  of  a  profound  pensDoalcouTic^ 
tion  and  love* 

Now,  the  full  essence  of  this  enthusiasm,  which,  acrord« 
ing  to  the  Platonic  notion  of  it,  takes  in  all  things  in  its 
embrace,  is  in  the  Christian  harmomic  triad  of  faith,  faofM« 
and  love,  dissolved,  as  it  were,  into  its  three  iime*&räs. 
For  though  faith  has  its  root  in  the  present,  still,  in  every 
case,  it  looks  backward  to  some  past,  whether  of  an  extaas 
or  still  earlier  revelation,  which  at  the  aanie  tina«  it  eta- 
braces  and  adopts  into  itself  And  even  in  thmt  iBith 
which  admits  the  revelations  of  history,  or  that  prsictictl 
faith  whtch^  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  placr»  M_ 
trust  in  humau  testimony  and  the  recorded  facts  of  cxp 
imental  science  (since  even  ont  of  the  domain  of  reliq 
faith  is  inseparably  minted  with  all  that  man  thinks  or « 
— in  all  these  kinds  of  iaith  a  similar  reference  to  the  pist 
might  easily  he  pointed  otit.  To  the  future  it  U  that  hop« 
dire  eta  itself,  while  in  love  there  reigns  a  full  and  in 
feeling  of  the  present.  And  eve^n  &o  of  God's  OTerh 
love — thb,  too,  has  ever  been  and  always  must  be  unda 
ftlood  as  a  full,  intense,  and  abiding  feeling  of  a  novrjr* 
ending  present,  which,  without  beginning  and  without  rnd, 
goes  on  forever  in  abiding  felicity.  Besides  this  bubdivi- 
ßion  into  three  branches  or  elements,  species  or  forms,  ihiiro 
IS  yet  another  character  by  which  these  tlii'ee  fuiidatii»Dtal 
Christian  feelings  are  essentially  distinguished  from  th« 
single  and  all-embracing  one  of  enthusiasm.  To  thi«  di** 
tinctioö  I  have  already  alluded,  and  it  consista  in  this,  thiil 
whereas  enthusiasm  indicates  nothing  more  tharr  -ft  paÄ«iög 
state  of  a  more  intense  coneciousness,  tho  tl  jone« 

above  mentioned  contain  not  merely  m  trair  i  por* 

manent  enhancement  of  it,  or,  in  otiior  wot 
ness  which  has  really  become  higher  and  m-  i  i>d_ 

as  such,  endures  in  full  self-possesston  and  inward  i^nhi; 
enment     Accordingly,  when  we  are  speakitig  of  i^i^ 
tion  of  faith  to  knowledge,  tliis  scheme  of  the  fi. 
fia^lings  of  Cbiisiiault^  seems  in  the  highest  deg:  <^  »|.|^ 
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priate  to  that  philosophy  which  undertakes  to  show  the 
connection  between  knowledge  and  faith,  and  the  passage 
from  one  to  the  other.  For  it  is  in  truth  well  calculated  to 
lead  to  this  end,  even  more  rapidly  and  more  surely  than 
the  Platonic  fundamental  principle  of  enthusiasm,  not- 
withstanding the  profound  and  essential  affinity  which  sub- 
sists between  these  two  views  of  the  world  and  things. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge :  we 
must  remember  that  the  positive  dogmas  of  a  fixed  definite 
creed  belong  to  theology,  and  lie  altogether  out  of  the  do- 
main of  philosophy.  For  though  a  truly  learned  exegesis 
of  Holy  Writ  most  unquestionably  demands  a  truly  philo- 
sophical spirit,  it  is  not  philosophy  itself.  And  this  applies 
also  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  as  running  parallel  to  and 
co-ordinate  with  written  revelation.  This  enlarged  as- 
sumption, however,  of  a  twofold  source  for  deducing  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  for 
their  dogmatic  interpretation,  as  touching  on  a  particular 
province  of  history,  or  as  some,  perhaps,  will  rather  say,  a 
controverted  point  of  church  authonty,  must  be  left  to 
theology  to  discuss  and  decide.  It  does  not  fall  within  tho 
true  limits  of  philosophy,  which  properly  is  concerned 
only  with  faith  in  general,  and  the  notion  thereof  relative- 
ly to  knowledge.  And  here  comes  in  the  greatest  of  the 
distinctions  between  the  philosophy  of  life  (which  is  found- 
ed both  on  an  external  and  also  an  internal  and  higher 
experience,  being  itself  a  science  of  experience)  and  the 
philosophy  of  absolute  reason.  The  relation  between 
faith  and  knowledge,  as  respectively  established  by  them, 
is  thoroughly  and  essentially  different.  According  to  that 
absolute  view  of  the  world  and  things  which  rests  on  and 
springs  from  a  pure  and  necessary  rational  science,  faith 
and  knowledge  stand  in  absolute  opposition  to  each  other. 
The  only  connection  into  which  they  can  possibly  enter  is 
that  by  which  faith  is  called  in  to  the  aid  of  reason,  and  in 
order  to  supply  its  deficienccs.  When,  for  instance,  the 
unconditional  science  can  not  by  itself  attain  to  fullness 
and  perfection  of  knowledge,  or,  afler  all  its  labors,  ßnds 
itseli  standing  unsatisfied  oven  within  its  own  domain,  then 
the  transition  is  made  forcibly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a  great 
and  sudden  leap  into  the  opposite  and  totally  different  do- 
main of  reason,  in  order  to  seek  there  refuge  and  protec- 
tion from  itself.  And  this  indeed  is  the  only  way  still  open, 
if  not  to  a  complete  reconciliation  between  tho  two,  yet,  at 
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leaat,  to  a  peac43^l  compromise  of  the  respective  clairos  of 
kDowledgo  and  of  faith.  Quite  difTereiit^  however,  b  ttie 
relatioo  between  them,  as  set  forth  by  the  philosophy  of 
life,  which  takea  tt&  posidoii  in  expenenca  and  th«!  knowl* 
edge  which  is  based  thereon*  For,  in  the  first  p)iu^,  Mik 
and  knowledge  arc  not  so  rigorouely  separated,  nor  »a  ib* 
solutely  dJdtinguiahed  in  it  ai  they  mre  in  the  preoediiig 
Byfttem*  And,  secondly,  as  regards  the  order  and  wa^om^m 
Bion  of  the  two ;  here,  in  the  wide  field  of  man*9  estp^^H 
ence,  bath  inward  and  outward,  in  nature  and  in  hti  Of^^ 
fielff  it  is  faith  for  the  most  part  that  fLirnishes  tlio  begtti* 
tnng  and  foundation  of  knowledge,  which,  however»  m 
Buch  is  incomplete,  and  requires  further  developm«iiL 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  positive  dogma»  of  & 
particular  faith,  together  with  the  acientific  invetiiigaiioaf 
appropriate  to  them,  form  a  special  domain  of  higher  tu* 
perience*  This  is  a  statement  which  scarcely  require«  any 
la  bo  red  proof.     And  we  need  not  dwelt  on  it  1  ^a 

to  remind  you,  that  even  here  the  faith,  so  far 
matically  propounded,  forms  the  foundation«  in  tliis  j 
er  region  iaith  is  the  first  and  that  which  makes  the 
ning,  while  the  knowing  forms  the  further  develop 
Descending  into  its  particular  applieadons,  the  latter  I 
niehes  an  explanation»  or,  rather,  elucidation»  of  ^0  vfhoh* 
Still  it  must  all  the  while  adhere  faithfully  to  the  fact  of  m 
revelation,  and  maintain  its  authority  over  the  rBiiotiil 
principle  which  otherwise  seeks  to  depress,  and  doc»  oHea 
actually  overbear  it^  And  so  is  it  also  witli  the  ütst  awa* 
kening  of  the  consciousness.  And  even  in  experimetiia] 
science,  the  order  between  faith  and  knowledge  is  exactly 
the  same*  In  actual  life»  too,  every  great  enterprine  bogtM 
with  and  takes  its  Hntt  sitep  in  faith.  In  faitb  ColqnfaiEii 
compass  in  hand,  and  firmly  relying  on  its  re%^elaiions,  trmT- 
ersed,  in  his  frail  bark,  the  wide  waters  of  an  unkiioim 
ocean«.  In  this  faith  he  discovered  a  new  world,  mnd  thcf«- 
by  opened  a  new  era  in  the  hbtory  of  sciei^ce  and  of  mtiL 
For  all  his  inquiries,  all  his  ihirat  and  search  after  in^oniii- 
tion,  all  his  ihinking,  guessing,  and  supposing,  did  not  m 
yet  amount  to  a  complete  knowing — by  such  meftOt  h$ 
could  not  succeed  in  working  out  a  full  convictioD.  eiAir 
for  himself  or  for  others.  It  was  the  given  fact^  t)>e  ua* 
questtonmhle  proof  of  actual  ex:penence,  that  first  esalMi 
his  bold  conception  into  true  and  perfect  «rortainty*  la  t 
greater  or  Vess  decree  this  is  the  coiubo  by  which  iÜ  tk$ 
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great  discoveries  in  science  have  been  made ;  passing  by  a 
slow  but  still  advancing  process  of  thought  mm  faith  up 
to  knowledge.  And  the  same  character  of  &ith  is  stamped 
on  every  gpreat  and  decisive  act,  every  important  event  in 
the  history  of  individuals  or  of  nations.  And  if,  in  con- 
trast with  these  grander  phenomena,  an  instance  be  re- 
quired from  the  nrst  and  almost  unnoticeable  beginnings 
of  consciousness,  I  would  refer  to  the  first  time  that,  with 
manifest  purpose,  the  infant  seeks  and  finds  for  itself  its 
mother's  breast.  But  perhaps  the  force  of  this  illustration 
may  be  questioned,  as  being  drawn  from  what  might  be 
called  a  mere  gratification  of  an  animal  want.  I  shall 
therefore  take  one  which  borders  closely  indeed  on  the 
former,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  be  so  immediately 
connected,  not  to  say  identical,  with  instinct.  We  will 
take,  then,  the  second  moment  of  consciousness — that  at 
which  the  child  regards  its  mother  for  the  first  time,  full, 
apparently  of  reflection,  and,  certainly  of  attention  and 
meaning,  as  it  were  with  a  wish  to  say  something,  if  it  had 
the  power  to  talk.  And  this  eye,  upturned  for  the  first 
time,  full  of  love  and  meaning,  what  is  it  but  the  first  look 
of  faith  ]  And  though  even  this  opening  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness involves  a  certain  distinction  and  recognition,  it 
is  still  very  far  from  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  And  is 
not  the  former  instance  highly  appropriate  and  well  fitted 
to  illustrate  the  relation  m  which  man  stands  to  Godi 
For  that  paternal  heart,  which,  as  the  living  pulse  of  om- 
nipotence, beats  sensibly  in  the  boundless  universe — is  it 
not  also,  as  it  were,  the  full  maternal  fountain  at  which  the 
immortal  spirit  imbibes  its  first  milk,  and  indeed  all  its 
nourishment  for  eternity  ?  In  short,  at  the  vivid  point  of 
experience,  the  first — the  still  delicate  and  innocent — be- 
ginnings of  feeling  are  very  ofleu  in  close  contact  with  the 
lull  maturity  of  the  most  enlightened  knowledge,  expand- 
ed and  elevated  to  the  height  of  its  Infinite  source. 

At  this  point,  then,  of  living  experience,  faith  and 
knowledge  are  not  so  sharply  separated  from,  or  so  uncon- 
ditionally opposed  to,  each  other  as  is  commonly  thought. 
The  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge  is  that  nearly  of  the 
beginning  to  the  consummation.  Such,  too,  is  the  case 
with  experience  and  revelation,  as  the  data  of  all  scientific 
knowleage.  These  two  also  stand  in  close  dependence  on 
each  other.  Their  mutual  relation  is  something  similar  to 
that  of  the  external  manifiB>6ratiOtt  to  tka  inwara  energy— 
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rtf  the  visible  bo<ly  to  its  animating^  pnticiple,  or  to  tl»t  m* 
ward  spark  of  ligiit  which  the  body  äerves  as  &n  organ  and 
vehicle»  or  as  an  outward  garb  and  veil.     In  li^  ! 

iu  every  scienoe  that  m  auy  way  deserves  to  be 
torical,  the  spirit  or  mind   has  been  long   and  gcnmaily 
acknowledged  to  be  the  first  and  only  thing  that  gi'^*«  I« 
the  whole  its  trne  worth*     And  in  the  domain  of  pi 
seiencep  which  of  all   brauche»  of  mere   etnpiricnl   ! 
edge  is  the  moat  compreben&ive  and  most  ext' 
ease  ib  precisely  similar.     The  extemally  given 
lion  of  the  fact  or  natural  object  that  is  under  com- 
tioii,  forms  only  the  outward  investiture  and   is  lo  K 
garde d  as  the  mode  of  manifestation — the  visible  form — nf 
the  inner  life,  and  law  which  rule«  within  it.     And  ni  in\ 
chief  object  in  investigating  the  former  is,  if  pot&ftj  i 

pierce  its  sbroud,  and  to  seize  and  to  discover  the  n,. 

fnw  of  life,  as  all  that  is  most  essential,  and  as  ibe  gürm 
of  existence,  which  is  wrapped  up  and  bidden  in  the  out- 
ward and  sensible  veil  Many  of  the  special  brauchet  nf 
physical  inquiry,  such  as  botany  and  mineralogy,  can  onJjr 
be  considered  as  preparatory  labors,  which  are  to  fumuib 
the  materials  and  apparatus  for  future  science  to  act  npoti, 
and  not  really  as  sciences.  When  all  the  facts  of  mtner- 
slogy  shall  have  been  brought  nnder  one  great  nr^'' 
versa]  law — when  the  isolated  results  of  anatomical  rt 
and  observation  can  bo  reduced  to  one  common  phy>»iolog- 
ical  idea«— when  chemistry,  by  its  e inclusive  analysing  and 
decomposition  of  matter  into  its  ultimate  elements,  shtll 
he  able  to  discern,  in  the  difbrent  j^nses  and  other  impon- 
derable agents,  the  various  forms  of  the  inviEfible  pfitiapit 
of  things — when  a  higher  range  of  physical  researdt  AM 
penetrate  the  gi^nd  primal  pbenomona  of  the  el^cCiic 
shock,  of  magnetic  aiiraction,  and  the  prism  at  i*^  di>.-jimnö' 
sition  of  light,  and  its  artbtic  imitation  for  sei.  r* 

poses,  then  only  shall  we  be  able  to  remove  thi.   .^^.  <^il 
which  ahroudfl  the  mystenes  of  nature. 

For  the  whole  effort  of  natural  science  is  indeEsv  '*^-^^ 
directed  to  reaching  to  that  hidden  center  of  Hfe»  t 
external  existence,  of  whose  inner  light  and  spleiMicir  w* 
whole  corporeal  mass  of  the  sensible  world  ia  hot  üi« 
broken  and  multiplied  reflection,  and  enipincal  sci<!it>e0  boC 
t)te  chemical  precipitate,  the  gross  material  residuum  of  Hi 
puro  and  spiritual  truth.  It  is  to  this  that  all  the  r««ulla  ^ 
science  pomt  and  teud ;  every  tQvestigatioQ  in  tlie  i 
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of  natural  history,  which  in  any  degree  pretends  to  be 
philosophical,  likewise  leads  to  this  conclusion.  Assuming, 
then,  the  existence  of  a  Grod  as  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
what  else  can  nature  be  than  a  revelation  of  Qod  and  divine 
love — a  visible  manifestation  thereof  in  outward  and  mate- 
rial matter  ?  And  how,  if  otherwise  conceived  of,  can  it 
ever  be  understood  or  comprehended  ]  Supposing  also 
(what  at  the  first  we  may  very  well  allow)  that  even  from 
this  point  of  view  much  remains  obscure,  enigmatical,  and 
unintelligible  to  us — still  these  incomprehensible,  or,  rather, 
uncomprehended,  matters  are  merely  a  few  individual  in- 
stances. The  whole,  nevertheless,  will,  on  this  hypothesis, 
be  found  full  of  deep  significancy,  and  satisfactory,  not  only 
to  the  feelings,  but  even  to  the  inquiring  and  questioning 
intellect.  But,  according  to  the  opposite  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, though  many,  or,  let  us  say,  veir  many  individual 
facts  in  nature  may  be  acutely  explained  and  scientifically 
understood ;  still  the  whole,  i£  it  be  not  looked  upon  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  but  a  peculiar  self-existent  entity,  re- 
mains forever  an  enigmatical  mass  of  indissoluble  compli- 
cations. Stripped  by  this  hypothesis  of  its  higher  design 
of  leading  man  onward  to  the  divine,  it  becomes,  for  him 
at  least,  perfectly  unmeaning.  But  when,  on  the  contrary, 
the  universal  system  of  nature  is  regarded  as  the  unfolding 
and  visible  revelation  of  the  hidden  majesty  of  the  Creator, 
then,  together  with  that  other  one  which  is  written  and 
contained  in  the  divine  law  and  sacred  records,  it  forms 
one  consistent  whole.  Holy  Writ  and  nature,  according 
to  this  view,  appear  two  mutually  explanatory  and  supple- 
mental halves  of  that  book  of  God  which  is  written  on  the 
inside  and  the  out.  The  inner  voice  of  conscience  also 
has  often,  and  indeed  from  the  very  earliest  times,  been 
represented  as  a  revelation,  though  of  a  different  kind  ;  and 
the  moral  feeling  and  its  peculiar  law  have  been  supposed 
to  be  frequently  opposed  to,  or  at  least  wholly  independent 
of,  nature  and  the  natural  law.  But  even  this  internal  rev- 
elation is  also  double,  like  the  external  one  of  Holy  Writ 
and  of  nature.  For  in  its  negative  prohibitions,  in  its  gentle 
or  terrible,  but  ever-distinct  warnings,  as  well  as  in  its 
positive  requisitions,  it  is  quite  distinct  from  its  other  form 
as  a  feeling  of  devotion  and  of  mental  prayer,  or  of  an 
illimitable  aspiration  after  God  and  divine  things.  And  it 
b  by  no  means  allowable  to  confound  or  mix  up  these  two 
distinct  fonns.    For  the  one  is  universal,  however  variable 
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m  Its  degrtaa  of  inten&ity;  whereas  ibe  of  her 

Ltsetf  mtber  by  way  af  e?ccepdcm  e»  an  iadiTklua]  vc         

or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  um  a  peculiar  genius  for  pi*^ty^ 
nod  a  special  aenflibilky  for  boly  tboughte  and  feeling«. 

Now  ibis  fourfold  divine  revelatiaiif  embraciog  ibe  two 
external  branches  of  Scripture  and  of  nature,  and  the  two 
inner  one^  of  conscience  and  deTOtion,  has  its  seat  in  the  dntr 
fticultieä  of  tbe  lower  order  which  have  so  repeatedly  been 
brought  before  our  consideration*  For  the  memory  U  the 
organ  of  its  written  and  oral  transmisaion  and  perpetuation 
— ^nay,  of  writing  and  language  generally,  according  to  ilia 
intimate  con  nee  lion  which  aubaista  between  them.  And  in 
the  next  place,  the  external  aenaea,  with  which  we  may  iJiO 
associate  an  immediate  intuition  into  the  depths  and  mys* 
teriet  of  nature,  are  the  organs  for  perceiving  and  un- 
derstanding tbe  sengible  phenomena.  Lastly,  there  is  cqch 
science,  and,  on  the  other  side^  a  longing  afler  God  and 
divine  things,  as  tbe  bigheat  and  most  enhanced  degreo  of 
human  pursuit — of  the  profound  eat  aspiration  of  niaa^t  soul» 
and  the  purest  deäiro  of  his  spirit.  For  it  is  even  here,  in 
these  subordinate  faculties,  where  the  deep  decliue  and 
grosA  degatieracy  of  the  human  mind  in  its  present  Btate  jnml 
strikingly  displays  itself,  that  a  susceptibility  for  impmriK 
ment  is  first  exerted*     Here  springs  the  earl i es r  te 

return  to  the  higher  state  from  which  we  have  tu  i^-'j^j 

the  divine  seed  of  resuscitation  soonest  expands  its^lr,  i^H 
vivifying  and  reatoring  to  ita  pristine  worth  and  dignity  nB 
morbid  and  lifeless  conseiüusneas.  The  internal  revel  aliao, 
however,  of  devotion  and  prayer  must  be  regarded  u 
clearly  distinct  firom,  and  as  lying  altogether  out  of,  tbe 
domain  of  philosophy,  even  as  the  learned  exposition  of 
Scripture,  and  a  scientific  study  thereof,  forms  a  peculiar 
branch  of  intellectual  pursuit.  But  though  phjJo<oplif 
must  not  be  mixed  up  with  it,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  not  lapse  into,  or  inseparably  identify  itself  with,  • 
pure  mysticiiim  of  devotional  feelings,  or,  if  the  t^rra  bs 
perferred»  a  theory  of  prayer,  and  a  mere  cotitempiltiirf 
meditation  on  the  Deity  and  divine  things.  And  the  roaaoo 
is  obvious  t  devotion,  with  its  mystical  feelings,  must  n^ 
eessarily  and  absolutely  attach  itself  to  Ute  ponitiva  data 
of  a  fixed  dogmatic  faith.  For  in  such  alont;  can  it  finii. 
not  only  a  definite  form  and  a  maturely -developed  exter- 
nal shape,  but  also  an  inner  asaurancti  for  itiQlf  aa  well  is 
a  eafeguf^d  agauist  the  poaalble  errom  yf  faswCickin* 
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And  here,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  in- 
trinsic essence  of  divine  longing,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
holy  feelings,  can  never  be  or  seem  alien  and  repugnant 
to  the  philosophy  of  life,  which  indeed  takes  its  rise  out  of 
this  veiy  center  of  a  high  and  holy  love.  On  the  contrary, 
it  must  always  be  intimately  associated  with  and  amicably 
disposed  toward  it.  The  philosophy  of  life,  therefore,  even 
while  it  carefully  guards  against  falling  into  a  mere  exposi- 
tion and  commentary  of  Scripture,  may  freely  borrow  from 
the  old  Scriptural  language  its  awful  spiritual  phrases  and 
its  vividly  forcible  expressions.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  an 
overstrained  pedantry,  and  an  excessive  affectation  of  scien- 
tific purism,  were  it  to  wish  to  avoid  it.  Still  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  a  precise  line  of  demarkation  between  religion  and 
philosophy,  and  carefully  to  observe  their  limits.  And  in 
the  same  manner,  philosophy  will  abstain  from  an  undue 
encroachment  on  the  province  of  natural  history,  or  on  the 
domain  of  ethics  where  the  internal  revelation  of  conscience 
furnishes  the  basis  of  all  moral  legislation.  At  least  it  will 
keep  from  so  doing  as  long  as  it  is  anxious  to  preserve  its 
true  dignity  &s  a  philosophy  of  life,  and  of  thought  and  sci- 
ence in  general,  and  fears  to  degrade  itself  by  becomingnoth- 
ing  more  than  a  special  branch  and  application,  either  as 
mere  morals  or  natural  philosophy.  This,  however,  does  not 
preclude  from  it  the  lioerty  of  occasionally  entering  even 
deeply  into  them,  or  of  taking  a  general  survey  of  their 
results,  or  borrowing  largely  from  their  facts,  as  pregnant 
instances,  remarkable  phenomena  and  similes,  in  order  to 
make  this  remote  region  illustrate  its  own  sphere,  though 
properly  they  do  not  belong  to  it.  Philosophy  has  enough 
to  do  with  what  really  forms  the  subject-matter  and  con- 
tents of  its  own  province,  without  seeking  to  enlarge  it  by 
any  extraneous  addition. 

Now,  to  these  four  forms  or  sources  of  a  higher  revela- 
tion, both  internal  and  external,  a  fifbh  remains  to  be  added. 
It  constitutes,  as  it  were,  their  common  bond  of  union — the 
center  at  which,  converging  and  coming  into  contact,  they 
exercise  a  mutual  influence,  and,  adjusting  and  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  one  another,  combine  in  living  union 
and  perfect  harmony.  This  we  would  designate  by  the 
general  name  of  a  revelation  of  eternal  love.  But  a  reve- 
lation of  eternal  love  in  man,  and  not  merely  such  a  one  as 
we  might,  with  good  reason,  pronoimce  nature  and  the 
whole  creation  to  be.    Andev^n  when  we' say  in  man, 
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w»  clo  not  loorely  mean  thereby  f  tich  as  is  rere«]ed  m  ta 
Itutinctive  emoiicma  of  devodmi  and  T^Ug^ioo,  but  t!at, 
ratlier,  wbich  spenks  out  m  mittt's  ttioftt  urtiverBa]  feelm?, 
äfid  lu  his  prciitJUtidest  and  inteTis*»9t  coii^0lxsQ«(iA,  Bttl 
if  lav«  ilaalf  i»  ootbing  but  i '  iflea,  the  irmKMt 

and  esaential  onurgy  of  all  ;  Jtrr^^  r^ipecially 

which  IS  highest  an*l  most  eKiilu^ii,  s  ,:s  reti^« 

liiiu  of  lo^'^tr  be  pre-eniineijtly  the  :  cr  ci 

pUiloscjphy  of  lifo.     For  it  h  even  and  m\ 

tenter  of  the  oilier  four  sacred  sourr.  iae  tgw 

und  out  of  it  all  higher  lifo,  thought,  thith,  ai>d 
tiawa  into  the  toul  of  ©very  iHaii  that  hn.*  anv  ^nw-, 
far  such  exalted  ©xcolletice.     This  remark*  :  ,  im- 

Illicitly  dotermineÄ  the  rdlatirai  wbkh  hath  fai...  ..,m.  votliii- 
Lpiaim   (according    to  the   Platonic  nottoti    of  it)   hold  ti 
FgeneftLl  to  ncience^  and  also  to  ntvelatioii  aod  love,  ihcui] 
I  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  ia  only  inchoate  I  j 
in  outline  tbat  it  is  ao  tixcd. 

But»  in  order  fully  to  work  out  atid   complete  ^e  iil^ 

of  science,  according  to  all  those  ex  lern  al  relaiiond  whtck' 

we  havo  already  laid  down«  h  will    be  necessary  to  i?x» 

Siiiine  the  several  clonieiits  of  this  idea  in  their  intptiit! 

I  Ct>t<crcnce,  and  also,  by  means  of  contract  with  a  com- 

[plctc  evolution  of  the  system  of  inborn  error,  to  set  licm 

'  lU  the  fullest  and  eleareitt  light 

W©  have  already  declared  and  enumerated  the  iererrd 
elements  and  degrees,  or  species  and  constitaeni£  m\ 
together,  make  up  scientific  knowledge.    First  of  all, 
Is  the  understanding  and  explaimng,  the  discenrin] 
distingui&bing.     Id   the  second  place   comes  the   Itrif»! 
cogitation  or  complete  coniprehension  of  the  actual,  wfatcl 
I  forma  the  true  center  of  scientific  knowledge,  IC  »»ot  i\ 
very  self;  and,  lastly,  that  which  is  doacU^  *-.  .pn^.^fed  them* 
wilh,  the  immediate  perception  and  rei  of  truth, 

and  an  inward  feeling  of  certainty.     Aii     ur^,,  bowc't^ci 
lire  more  or  less  falsltied  and  led  a^triiy  by  the  priitd 
of  those  scientific  errors  which  are  innate  in  man's  mini: 
which  sometimes  secretly  undermine,  and,  at  lasi,  total] 
subvert  and  destroy  them.     First  of  all,  the  living  tboti| 
is  oilen  converted  into  a  dead  cogitation,  being  c; 
away  from  its  natural  direction  toward   the  act 
[fuisied  to  an  unsubstantial  pursuit  of  empty  a 
Tho  totnl  coijfuöJtin  of  ideaa  which  this  ler^  ' 
to  all   difitinctneas   and   precliion  of  undei^ 
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renders  it  impossible  to  have  a  clear  discernment  and 
correct  judgment  of  things.  And  then,  in  this  bottomless 
abyss,  the  firm  foundation  of  actual  truth  and  inward  cer- 
tainty sinks  and  is  swallowed  up. 

Every  one,  indeed,  of  the  four  fundamental  faculties 
of  the  human  mind  contains,  in  itself,  a  faulty  disposition 
and  pernicious  germ  of  a  special  and  precise  K>rm  of 
scientific  error,  which  -establishes  and  fully  develops  it- 
self in  its  appropriate  domain,  and  which,  when  circum- 
stances are  favorable,  is  matured  and  shaped  into  a  system 
of  falsehood.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  visible  consequences  of 
its  further  development,  and,  also,  by  the  intrinsic  incon- 
sistencies in  which  it  is  involved  by  the  unfounded  assump- 
tion from  which  it  sets  out  at  the  very  first,  that  each  of 
these  abortions  of  unsubstantial  and  empty  cogitation  is 
most  easily  detected.  And,  in  fact,  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  and  philosophy,  and  even  of  science  gener- 
ally, the  essential  characters  of  these  leading  phases  of 
scientific  aberration  are  only  too  distinctly  legible  to  him 
who  contemplates  that  great  intellectual  picture  with  an 
eye  unblinded  by  prejudice. 

The  eiTor  most  peculiar  to  the  reason,  and  which,  in  its 
domain,  springs  up  almost  indigenously,  is  one  that  has 
already  been  frequently  mentioned — viz.,  the  phantom, 
of  the  unconditional,  or  the  delusion  of  absolute  necessity. 
Now,  all  the  data  on  which  man's  knowledge  must  be 
based  have  a  triple  source;  they  are  presented  to  him 
from  within,  from  above,  and  from  without.  But  the 
reason,  which  is  the  faculty  of  the  logical  connection  of 
ideas,  and  of  the  logical  necessity  which  rules  in  that  con- 
nection, often  quits  this  safe  and  solid  ground  of  reality,  as 
presented  to  it  in  triple  experience,  whether  of  revelation 
and  history,  or  of  natural  science,  and  resting  entirely  on 
itself,  tries  to  build  exclusively  on  its  own  foundation. 
Whenever,  therefore,  it  attempts  this  impossibility,  it  in- 
variably copies  the  mathematical  method  of  demonstration. 
And  80  there  immediately  springs  up  the  false  semblance 
of  a  necessary  knowledge.  As  the  faculty  of  logical  think- 
ing, the  reason  is  at  the  same  time  a  power  of  endless  pro- 
gressive development.  To  invent,  however,  to  create  and 
to  produce,  is  absolutely  beyond  its  capacity ;  and  it  for- 
feits its  own  rights,  whenever,  abandoning  the  pursuits 
most  appropriate,  and  assigned  to  it  by  nature,  it  usurps 
the  prerogatives  of  an  inventive  and  productive  faculty. 
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Olid  thereby  gives  birtk  to  the  «boitioos  of  &I08 
pbyaical  Ryaieins, 

Wben^  bowever,  tbo  firm  basb  and  iure  prinetple  of 
some  real  and  actual  fact  ii  once  given»  tben  ihe  further 
seiüntlüc  development,  clerivalionf  and  vt^ider  deriuctron 
from  tfaU  first  foundation  may  ho  carried  iUimitably  otiwardt 
There  exists  no  cause  at  all  wby  we  should  vnsh  tn  «el 
boynds  to  its  advance.  For  %ver©  we  to  do  eo,  %ve  sbmild 
perhaps  afterward  discover  tbat  they  bad  been  drawn  eilber 
too  narrowly  or  too  preraaturely  j  as,  indeed^  baa  aln&ady 
been  too  often  done  in  many  a  branch  of  matliemailcäl 
science.  And»  even  becauäe  it  is  exactly  in  matjictntttioi 
that  the  illimitable  procedure  of  scientific  dcvelopmcmt 
manifests  itself  most  signally  and  most  brilliantly,  a:tid  is  m 
t!ie  same  time  not  inconsbtent  with  the  greatest  rig<ir  of 
form  aud  certainty,  if  only  it  originally  sets  out  frutn  a  sta- 
ble principle  of  actual  reality,  this  science  will  fumie»b, 
perhaps,  tho  most  appropriate  and  penin  em  illuatratioti* 
And^  indeed,  the  more  so,  as  the  prejudice  «till  subelsH  In 
men*»  minds,  that  the  first  foundation  of  matbem^tiail  id* 
ence  is  an  original  invention  of  the  reason^-a  pure  prod- 
uct of  the  inleroal  intuitions  of  the  intellect,  and  that 
this  science  stands  quite  apart  from  all  other  »o^alled  »d- 
ances  of  experience.  Bui  in  its  first  devolopnicnt  and  «f- 
quisidon,  this  Is  vary  far  from  being  the  case.  If  we  cntiU 
only  observe  in  others,  or  could  in  our  own  case  iiecall  to 
mind  how  long  it  is  before  a  child  can  actually  count  thre^ 
or  clearly  separate  from  itself  the  external  object»  it  per^ 
ceivea,  or  learna  to  distinguish  between  any  two  objtMri»,  or 
between  them  and  itself^  we  aball  be  forced  to  admit  that 
the  first  basis  of  enumeration  has  an  empiricol  ori^n,  «nd 
that  it  is  on  euch,  consequently,  that  all  matbematiCftI  sd* 
enco  is  bulk  up  and  founded^  Geometrical  lines  «tiil  fig* 
urea  are  properly  nothing  more  than  numbers,  or  lU*^  foti- 
damcntal  arithmetic^  notions  fixed  in  space  and  invctited 
with  a  corporeal  shape,  and  thereby  became  vi^ibl*?.  It  is^ 
however,  not  unusual  to  regard  the  first  p'  uf  g0- 

oroetry^ — such  as  the  point,  the  right  line,  1  re,  Mid 

the  triangle,  out  of  which  all  else  is  cdj:  li — 90  ind^ 

pendent  of  experience^  and  existing  at  In  ^ii*t  by 

themselves*     But»  in  truth,  these  pnraory  fiict^  t  r  y 

arOp  wilhout  exception,  first  funuiibed  by  ex  per  I 

even  if^  for  ibe  purposes  of  science,  they  are  1 
a  degree  of  abstract  purity  and  of  noiitmal  coii*j'^-.  ■  .  -  - , 
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which  they  do  not  possess  in  the  external  world  of  sensi* 
bio  things,  where  they  are  always  combined  with  more  or 
loss  of  gross  admixture  or  of  imperfection,  this  is  only 
what  is  the  case,  in  exactly  the  same  degree,  with  the  first 
principles  of  all  other  experimental  sciences. 

Astronomy  is  one  of  the  highest  applications  of  mathe* 
matical  science,  which  in  it  is  carried  to  its  highest  limits 
of  development.  But  here,  too,  the  Matter  has  grown  to- 
gether and  in  common  with  natural  science.  The  compli- 
cated and  elaborate  calculations,  the  approximate  hypoth- 
eses of  mathematical  astronomy,  are  intimately  interwoven 
and  mixed  up  with  manifold  sidereal  facts  and  observations. 
Properly,  therefore,  and  rightly  understood,  mathematical 
science  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  principle  that 
all  knowledge  is  based  upon  experience,  derived  from  in- 
ward, outward,  or,  it  may  be,  higher  perceptions.  Conse- 
auently,  it  is  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree  that  it  is 
distinguished  from  other  experimental  sciences.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget  that  in  very  many  cases  of  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematics  to  real  life  and  natural  history,  it  is 
not  so  much  a  material  science  as  rather  a  mere  organ  and 
instrument  for  the  advancement  and  further  elaboration  of 
the  particular  sciences  to  which  it  is  applied.  Viewed  rel- 
atively to  a  higher  physical  science,  mathematics  do  but 
form  the  mere  outline  and  articulation  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  inner  skeleton  of  the  whole  body  of  nature ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  the  hidden  key  and  rule  of  speech  of  the 
marvelous  language  of  revelation,  and  of  that  otherwise 
bidden  existence  which  is  here  brought  to  the  light,  and 
which  we  call  nature— its  inner  grammar,  in  short,  and 
higher  symbolism. 

In  order  to  guard  against  this  abuse  of  reason,  to  which 
every  thinker  must  feel  himself  but  too  liable,  and  which 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  possible,  it  has  been 
thought  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  perversion  from  the 
right  application  of  it  within  its  natural  and  due  limits. 
With  this  view  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  knowledge 
and  certainty  which  are  conceded  to  and  are  within  the 
reach  of  man  are  restricted  to  the  sensible  world ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  suprasensible  domain,  all  judg- 
ment is  denied  to  reason,  and  absolutely  all  knowledge  to 
man.  But  this  position  is  very  far  from  being  justifiable. 
For  if,  as  we  maintain,  all  knowledge  is  really  imparted,  or, 
in  other  words»  a  gift  or  rerelation»  ha  measure  and  limits 
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can  not  be  determined  by  way  of  anticipation,  nor  do  tli<*y 
in  truth  depend  at  all  upon  man.  Such  limits  rest  en- 
tireiy  with  Him  from  whom  all  has  proceeded,  and  who 
cornmunjcaies  or  has  comrounicated  to  His  creaiurcs  (jerer- 
ally  whatever  it  is  His  will  to  communicate  or  iropftri  to 
them,  or  abfiolutely  to  enjoin  upon  them.  Btit  this  ticvela* 
tion  and  communication^  on  which  all  relig^ion  aod  sdeoce 
ultimately  rests,  being  once  given  and  received,  reason  need 
not  by  any  means  be  excluded  from  the  suprasenaible  dy* 
main«  On  the  contrary,  it  may  in  a  certain  degree  lawfully 
co-operate  in  the  effectually  working  of  it,  and,  lo  a  cer* 
tain  extent  and  under  certain  limits,  may  even  jndgü  of  it. 
Indeed,  when  the  first  fotindation  of  actual  re^ity  is  onco 
gi%*en  and  established,  and  moreover  acknowledged  as  such, 
then  the  use  and  employment  of  reason  is  no  lesa  legiii- 
mate  here  than  it  is  in  the  domain  of  the  senaible  world,  or 
in  a  special  science  of  experience  directed  and  confined  lo 
terrestrial  things.  What  is  meant  hereby,  and  how  it  i»  to 
be  underetood,  will  best  appear  from  what  I  am  nowahoat 
to  add.  Though  theology,  as  little  as  religion  itself^  can 
draw  exclusively  from  or  rest  entirely  on  reason — for  litis 
would  be  fatal  to  its  very  idca^ — ^siill  it  is  not  only  allow- 
able» but  even  highly  desirable,  that  theology»  in  its  pmcti- 
cal  application  and  method,  should  be  thoroughly  raliorml. 
By  this  means  alone  will  it  be  able  to  preclude  not  onl^  ii 
pernicious  Ci^nfusion  of  ideas  and  the  mistakes  of  fanaticml 
enthiiäiaäm,  but  also  all  unproßtablo  disputes  and  the  nh* 
surd  bitterness  of  animosity»  And  thus,  uoder  the  preirail* 
ing  influence  of  reason,  the  spirit  of  love  and  concurd  will 
oullivD  all  the  violent  attacks  and  deep  wounds  of  contro- 
versial ardor. 

Iti  its  application^  therefore,  and  external  form,  all  aci* 
ence  isj,  or,  rather,  to  speak  gpen er ally^  ought  to  be^rationBll 
even  though  it  can  not  derive  its  subject-matter  from  rea- 
son, nor  in  any  way  depend  npon  it  in  ihiss  respecL  For 
whenever  she  attempts  to  prodace  the  laitt^r  out  of  herself, 
she  invariably  gives  birth  to  the  metaphysical  phantom  nf 
absolute  entity  and  of  absolute  knowledge,  or  limt  fiil*e 
illusion  of  reason  which  sots  up  an  idoinical  ddalistn  and 
intrinsic  unity  of  necessary  being  and  necessary  thought^ 
as  the  two  inseparably  connected  forms  or  species  uf  iha 
ooe  eternal  essence  which*  superior  to  and  iiigber  than 
both,  contains  in  itself  the  primary  ground  of  all  exiMtj'ure 
ftnd  of  all  consciousness*     Before  tiiii  iJlusion^  tho  idea  of 
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a  personal  Deity  naturally  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  all  too 
low  and  too  mean  for  the  lofty  conceptions  of  this  imagi- 
nary phantom  of  reason.  Nowhere,  I  would  observe  by 
the  way,  has  this  illusory  system,  which  is  utterly  fatal  to 
the  truth,  been  carried  out  with  such  rigor  of  consequence, 
or  set  forth  with  such  masterly  powers  of  exposition,  as  in 
the  works  of  Spinosa.  In  this  view  of  the  world  and 
things,  however,  we  have  two  forms  of  a  necessary  thought, 
running,  indeed,  continually  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
never  becoming  perfectly  comcident.  Accordingly,  no 
system  of  it  has  ever  been  able  to  attain  to  a  general  rec- 
ognition and  reception.  For,  notwithstanding  that  per- 
fect unintolligibility  is  essential  to  this  view,  being  deeply 
inwoven  in  its  whole  system,  and  running  through  its  most 
delicate  threads,  and  reaching  to  its  inmost  comers,  each 
new  master  of  mathematical  certainty  in  this  method  of 
negation  and  systematic  nullity  seeks  the  cause  of  the  ob- 
scurity in  some  intellectual  defect  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  the  exposition  of  it.  Accordingly,  he  feels  him- 
self called  upon  to  make  some  slightly  changed  turn  and 
arrangement  of  the  thoughts,  and  so  to  come  forward  as 
the  inventor  and  founder  of  an  entirely  new  fabric  of 
truth ;  whereas,  in  truth,  his  new  form  and  method  are 
fundamentally  the  very  same  delusion  of  a  mere  rational 
semblance  of  logical  necessity  that  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  old  and  condemned  systems.  However  greatly  the 
outward  garb  of  langruage  and  phraseology  may  have  va- 
ried in  the  course  of  centuries,  still  the  error  itself  has  re- 
mained identical  and  free  from  change. 

And  even  if  the  necessary  connection  of  these  two 
worlds  of  objective  existence  and  subjective  conscious- 
ness, which  run  parallel  with  each  other,  should  be  con- 
ceived of,  somewhat  afler  the  idea  of  Leibnitz,  as  a  pre- 
established  harmony,  having,  as  such,  its  origin  in  a  personal 
God,  still,  by  this  apparent  recognition  of  the  sovereign 
hand  of  omnipotence  ruling  and  guiding  the  whole  creation, 
it  is  only  in  the  external  torm  that  it  is  relieved  from  the 
objection  of  dualism.  For,  fundamentally,  this  theory  re- 
solves itself  into  the  mechanism  of  an  intrinsically  blind 
necessity,  by  means  of  which  the  two  clocks,  as  it  were, 
0et  originally  together  by  the  Supreme  Artist,  run  on 
forever  and  agree,  while  otherwise  they  have  no  sort  of 
connection  or  contact.  Such  a  theory  evidently  furnishes 
no  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  leads  to  no  satisfacto- 
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ly  restilt.     Quite  «Jifferient  from  tills  is  the  true  inner  unit] 
wbkbp  bowever,  is  do  mere  aamoneas — the  true  Ii%  ing  l;i 
mony,  which,  however,  is  no  pre-establiaheil  one — l^etwe^ts 
ibe  extemal  sensible  world  of  nature  and  iho  inrter  c-Tti- 
eeptional  world  of  the  conscioujsnesa,  as  ct>iiteTn[j'  n 

the  poskton  of  1ife>  and  of  a  philosophy  whicii 
source  and  foundation  from  life  itself  According  to  this 
^eW|  every  thing-  in  the  outward  reality  of  corporeal  et- 
istence  is  truly  and  properly  animated,  ensouled,  and  evrn 
living.  Or,  at  least,  life  is  the  source  from  which  both  the 
external  object  of  material  existence  and  ibe  inner  thought, 
lil*e,  or  consciouaness,  alike  take  tbeir  rise — ^in  this  one 
common  notion  of  life,  tbat  which  exists  and  thai  which  i9 
conscious  meet  together  and  are  fused  into  one.  The 
wholo  of  the  supposed  contra Hety  falls  at  once  to  Hip 
ground;  and  nothing  remains  but  a  certain  dtffercnrc  i4 
degree,  steps  of  transition,  and  fluctnation  from  one  «tmte 
to  another^  similar  to  that  between  life  and  death,  sleepbg 
and  waking.  What  we  call  esji-stence  is  merely  the  risib!« 
mppeftrance  of  a  thought,  it  is  tho  eicternal  expresginn,  iho 
corporeal  shape  of  an  inner  life.  No  doubt  this  inner  and 
bidaen  life  of  nature,  when  contrasted  ^vitb  tlie  perfetily 
clear  and  free  consciousness  of  man,  or  still  more,  wheq 
compared  with  a  higher  and  superior  being,  appram  poi^^| 
feclly  unconscious*  Bui,  in  trnth,  it  ought  mot  to  he  c^ilfl^ 
sidcrod  as  being  always  and  entirely  such  ;  at  least,  it  w«i 
not  so  originally*  We  ought  rather  to  explain  it  nw  m  Bftf 
and  consciousness  which  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  tilum* 
ber,  dreaminess,  or  trance;  and  even  if  w©  mni*f  ^iitir».^.**» 
it  to  be  fitiS'  and  rigid  with  actual  death,  still  it  i  ^ 

that  death  which  is  eternal  and  e%'erlasting,  Tm^,  ..-tv. 
ever,  implies  at  the  same  lima  tliat  we  may  look  tipon  it  ms 
being  tn  a  commencing  state  of  reawakening,  tliotigh,  io* 
deed,  it  be  very  far  as  yet  from  being  fully  awake.  And, 
in  truth,  in  inan*^  most  perfectly  dovoloped  ci>iiiiciott8tie«9^ 
do  we  not  trace  such  or  a  similar  reciprocation  b^w«<ilk 
sleeping  and  waking,  dreaming  and  thinking,  memory  and 
oblivion — between  the  full,  clear  day  of  itndenitiindiiii»^ 
com  prehension,  and  discernment,  and  that  - 
and  darkness  that  can  not  lie  dlsper>*€>M?,  wL! 
opinions,  with  their  pa^ieions  ai>d  *  iMn*,  ^umi  i.^cr 

tbo  human  mind  ?     Jn  truth,  no  ab  n*  f)f  demnrkj- 

licm»  no  impasstihle  barrier,  subsist«.      On    the  commrr» 
there  are  numberless  pf^nts  of  contact  and  steps  of  trio^ 
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tion  easy  enough  to  trace  from  the  state  of  a  living  and 
wakeful  consciousness  into  that  of  sleep,  or  of  an  appa- 
rently total  rigidity  and  numbness.  Strictly  and  accurately 
speaking,  however,  there  is,  according  to  this  view  of  life, 
no  such  thing  as  death ;  there  is  only  a  fluctuation  and  va- 
riation of  life  through  its  several  transitory  forms.  Still 
we  must  not  forget  that,  relatively  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  all  of  these  forms  can  not  be  regarded  as  transitory. 
In  nature,  death  has  no  existence,  i.  «.,  death  is  neither  es- 
sential nor  from  the  beginning.  It  was  brought  in  after- 
ward, and  incidentally,  into  creation.  And  indeed,  for 
man  especially,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  forms  not  only 
an  article  of  the  creed  of  a  higher  hope,  but  it  is  also  a 
visible  fact  of  nature,  an  indisputable  truth  of  history, 
that  every  where  plainly  and  loudly  announces  itself.  This 
hypothesis  of  a  real  vitality,  inherent  in  all  the  forms  of 
existence,  which  we  may  very  properly  term  the  only  hy- 
pothesis of  feeling  which  the  living  truüi  admits  of,  was,  in 
ancient  times,  the  general  creed  of  nature,  enforced  by  the 
universal  feeling  of  mankind,  and  originally  held  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  the 
one-sided  sagacity  of  an  elaborate  and  artificial  science  has 
drawn  this  strong  line  of  demarkation  between  thought 
and  entity,  and  thereby  lead  to  a  total  deadening  of  both. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  existence  and  consciousness  been 
torn  from  their  common  rOot  of-  Hie,  ao J^  tEefe^  forced 
asunder  from  each  other,  than,  with  a  view  of  filling  up 
the  great  gap  between  them,  the  deceptive  rationalism  of 
an  irrefragable  chain  of  destiny,  and  a  necessary  predeter- 
mination of  all  things,  took  the  place  which  life  had  for- 
merly held,  but  from  which  it  had  been  forcibly  expelled. 


LECTURE  IX 


MoNG  tha  widely-dirersiiied  forms  mnd  ever  na^ 

plications  under   which   ibe   rational    syBlem   of  absolute 
knowledge  and  necessary  connection   ib  wopt  lo  «schibk 
itseLT,  from  time  to  time,  some  arc  occasioutilty  foumj  tu 
%vhich  the  first  fotindatioii  is  not  eäiabliähed  in  thai  matii«* 
maiical  form  and  that  rigor  of  demonstration  wliich  miirliii 
all  the  suhsequent  stops  of  the  syätemaiic  edifice.     In  a 
few  systems,  at  teaat,  reasoiif  as  the  lacuhy  of  the  sub- 
jective EgOf  IB  expresily  iissuined  to  be  an  iniilnaic  hxX 
of  the  consciousness.     And  this  is  done^  apparently,  m  iht 
very  same  wzy  that  in  the  phtlc»sophy  which  set»  out  Gtmi 
life  itself,  the  theory  of  the  consciousness,  or  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  notion  thereof,  commences  with  aome  fucb 
fact  of  the  inward  cogitation,  as  a  first  principle  given  aJid 
entablisbed    by    iutenjal    experience.      ßut    the    i|ue«tioci« 
whether    in   any   rational iatic   system   thia   assuniption  he 
really  meant — tn  which  case  the  whole  system  wow  Id  he 
to  be  regarded  aa  purely  a  science  of  expeineiice— 
only  apparent,  being  adopted  for  some  secondary 
will   be  quickly  determined   as  the   development 
entire  system  proceeds.      A  few  characteristic  r« 
both  simple  and  ea^y  to  be  understood,  will  soi^ii  > 
us  to  decide.     If,  as  regards  the  form,  whh  a  pn-f' 
mathematical  form  of  demonstration,  it  immedinti^ly  iiitro' 
duces  the  old  ontotogical  confusion  of  un'mtelligible  ab- 
etractzons,  we  may  assume  it  tm  highly  nrohable«  nay,  wet 
it  down  as  certain,  that,  in  spite  of  its  uifferent  form  nnJ 
bearing,  it  is  essentially  the  same  invariable  error  «>J 
licml  thought  and  unconditional  being  that  is  set  I 
such  a  system.     But  the   token   by  which   such  si 
fatalkm   most  snrely   and   infallibly  reveals   itself,  19  irir 
subject- matter  of  the  system.     We  can  have  no  donU 
of  it«  presence  wherever  the  present  state  of  life  an^t  . 
aeiousnees,  which  is  merely  accidental,  and  bj  no  1 
its   original    one,  is   proved,   or,  rather^   by  a   prpttrndi^d 
demonstration,  is  set  foith  as  iu  neceMary  condittf^i. 

On  the  contrary,  that  incessant  altamation  betwetm  lifii 
and  death^  such  aa  the  latter  exists  at  preaciii  in  tiatcmv 
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and  which,  in  all  its  various  forms,  coming  and  going  like 
night  and  day,  sleeping  and  waking,  ebb  and  flood,  affects 
not  the  individual  only  but  the  whole  human  race,  must, 
according  to  truth,  be  ever  regarded  as  a  perpetually 
changing  event,  assuming  manifold  different  snapes,  and 
being  variously  modified  by  the  influence  of  human  free- 
dom. And  not  even  for  the  purposes  of  science  is  it 
allowable  to  see,  in  what  is  but  a  transitory  state  of  the 
present  constitution  of  things,  an  eternal  and  immutable 
law ;  nor  in  its  application  to  the  individual  cases  of  actual 
life,  to  assume  a  necessary  predetermination  resulting  from 
some  indissoluble  chain  of  destiny. 

Moreover,  this  illusory  phantom  of  the  unconditional^- 
that  peculiar  error  of  the  reason  whenever  it  is  unduly 
applied  and  lefl  wholly  to  itself — and  the  semblance  of 
rationality  which  arises  thereout  in  a  predetermined  and 
indissoluble  enchainment  of  all  events  and  phenomena,  is 
not  confined  to  the  domain  of  science  and  its  inner  world 
of  thought  In  poetry,  under  the  notion  of  destiny,  it  holds 
a  prominent  and  remarkable  position.  In  the  tragedy  of 
the  ancients  especially,  it  comes  before  us  in  peculiar 
splendor  and  majesty,  as  the  blind  fate  of  an  iron  neces- 
sity. Since,  then,  this  notion,  though  in  itself  and  origi- 
nally nothing  but  a  mere  delusion,  has  yet,  through  an 
almost  universal  belief  in  its  reality,  acquired  and  exer- 
cised for  centuries  a  fearful  power  over  the  minds  of  men, 
it  can  not,  of  course,  be  omitted  or  refused  a  place  in  a 
truly  artistic  view  and  portraiture  of  life.  This  view  of 
the  general  constitution  of  things,  thoroughly  and  deeply 
tragic  as  it  is,  must  ever  remain  intrinsically  and  essen- 
tially heathen.  But  even  the  most  perfect  creations  of 
tragic  art  stand  a  full  de^ee  below,  or,  at  least,  hold  a 
somewhat  subordinate  position  to,  the  epic  songs  and  lays 
of  the  oldest  foretime.  For  this  rich  and  copious  stream 
of  primal  and  eternal  recollections  is  the  source  from  which 
every  other  form  of  poesy  branches  off  and  derives  its  in- 
spired waters ;  the  living  play  of  its  billows,  as  they  sweep 
along  with  full  and  undivided  flood,  bears  vrith  them  all 
the  magic  treasures  of  fancy;  and  Kke  the  world-encircling 
ocean,  with  its  ever-changing  undulations,  it  flows  around 
all  the  ages  and  epochs  of  nature  and  humanity.  The 
epos,  in  short,  is  poesy  itself.  In  it  pre-eminently  the  very 
essence  of  poetry  is  present,  and  there,  also,  are  its  truest 
manifestations.     Every  other  form  of  poetic  art  constitutes 
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litit  3  special  kind,  and,  as  compared  witli  ihk  pure  imfftQa], 
iä»  ao  to  speak,  a  ixiixcd  or  applied  pc»etry.    Wot  in  tbe  saju 
way  tliat  muBic  b  an  art  of  longing,  while  the  arts  of  %ur 
are  the  chaunela  in  wbicb  tbe  higUeät  enthysia^m  for  vitiibl^ 
beauiy  expred^ea  itaelf ;  so  poesy  b  ihe  bnght  rejection  of 
the  warld  aa  it  is  mirrored  on  tbe  ©ver- flowing  loye^gtresiinr 
of  eternal  recollection*    But  tjnthusiasm  inTariably  attach* 
k»e]f  to  Bometbing  pjältive.     On  this  account  it  is  tlml  tb 
plastic  arts  are  intrinsically  of  two  kinda  essentially  ^ 
m  character.    While  a  heaüien  beauty  predomln^j 
atatuary  and  buildings  of  ancient  tinaea,  a  spirit  of  C 
inspiration  is  no  less  decidedly  and  visibly  apparent  in  modern. 
painting  and  architecture.   And,  in  some  degree,  this  remarl 
appliea  to  dmmatie  poetry ;  for,  in  its  inner  spirit  and  elifti 
act  er,  encroach  ingf  aa  it  were,  into  tbe  domain  of  tlie  plati 
tic  art|  it  forms  a  peculiar  speciea  of  mixed  poetry.    But  I 
epic  poetry,  in  the  same  way  that  all  streams  flow  into  um 
commingle  in  the  ocean,  all  contrasts  are  aoftened  oflf  an 
diasolved,  and,  in  a  true  and  genuine  epic  pt:i€m,  tbe  auci 
myiholügy  must  not  impress  lis  as  heathen^ — or,  at  1 
this  character  must  not  there  be  so  decidedly  apparent 
it  ia  in  Grecian  tragedy.     Every  age  that  enjoyst  a  !il 
civilization ,  and  a  rare  dej[rx-ee  of  intellectual  l 
ment,  even  though  it  has  not  lost  all  relish  for  t]_ 
original  poeti-y,  applies  itaelf^  first  and  preferably,  lo  tbo«^ 
mixed  forms  which  allow  the  freest  development  of  an 
and  in  which  it  frequently  attains  to  the  bcigbt  of  exce 
lenc«.     When,  however,  during  the   reign   of  the   col 
poetry  of  the  head,  tbe  tragic  view  of  the  world  and  tbi 
tnnnifests  itself  no  longer  in  the  grand  atylo  of  fr«^  invea^ 
don,  but  interweaves  and  works  itself  up  with  aome  »ti 
£cial  and  elaborate  picture  of  prosaic  reality,  tbe  impi 
aion  it  leaves  is  douoly  painful,  conveying  but  tbe  doc 
reßections  of  a  destTuctive  skepticism.     And  in  the  plii 
of  that  genuine  poetical  truth  which  maiked  the  de4?p 
pregnant  feelings  of  ancient  poesy,  of  which  scarce  a  t 
]s  here  to  be  fi>und,  we  have,  on  the  whole^  notbiug  bi 
|he  scientific  illusion  of  some  empty  notion  in  tho  dedti " 
bitter  feeling  of  universal  negation. 

In  the  whole  sericss  of  ibe  essential  errort  of  aciei>c(»^ 
of  whicb  some  one  form  or  other  is  peculiar  to  cnch  of  tli%| 
four  great  faculties  of  the  mind«  and  ^vhich,  t  i  rt  m 

an  inevitable  and  irremediable  limitation  of  i:,  ^^t  >i 

a  defective  tendency  and  an  hereditary  gjerm  of  dofiaduOp 
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18  there  indigenous  and  domosticated — among  all  these 
various  forms  of  error,  the  deceptive  phantom  of  the  un- 
conditional, the  seeming  identity  of  necessary  being  and 
absolute  thinking  and  knowing,  has  been  shown  to  belong 
especially  to  the  reason  whenever,  quitting  the  right  road, 
it  refuses  to  confine  its  operations  within  their  due  limits. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  that  close  concatenation  and 
mutual  influence  which  pervades  all  the  diiferent  forms 
and  species  of  man's  intellectual  development,  I  deemed 
it  any  thing  but  superfluous  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  this  system  of  necessity,  or,  in  other  words,  this 
scientific  fatalism,  plays  a  very  essential  part  in  the  poeti- 
cal view  of  things,  and  to  notice  the  shapes  it  there  as- 
sumes. And  just  as  this  delusion  of  the  reason,  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  false  systems  (which,  however,  are 
but  one,  since  they  do  but  repeat,  in  diflerent  forms,  one 
and  the  same  error  of  the  absolute),  has  had  a  powerful 
eflect  even  on  poetry,  having  exercised  a  great  and  de- 
cided influence  on  the  internal  constitution  of  the  tragic 
drama,  so,  in  a  similar  manner,  there  is  a  peculiar  species 
of  scientific  error  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  faculty  of 
imagination.  Now,  as  might  well  be  expected,  wherever 
this  inventive  and  productive  faculty  directs  itself  exclu- 
sively to  the  side  of  prosaic  reality  and  to  palpable  corpo- 
real phenomena,  this  error,  and  the  erroneous  scientific 
system  to  which  it  gives  rise,  have,  above  all  others,  a 
dry,  meager,  and  grossly  material  character.  Those  lovely 
illusions  of  a  fancy  innocently  sporting  with  emblems  and 
figures,  which  most  immediately  occur  to  our  mind  while 
speaking  of  an  error  peculiar  to  that  province  of  the 
imagination,  although  purely  scientific — I  am  alluding  to 
the  fabulous  world  ana  imaginary  deities  of  ancient  my- 
thology— these  furnish  but  little,  if  any,  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  science  and  of  the  acquisition  of  physical  truth. 
Considered,  therefore,  in  this  light  alone,  they  would 
scarcely  demand  a  place  in  our  present  disquisitions. 
For,  for  us,  the  whole  of  them  possesses  only  a  certain 
poetical  truth— or,  at  most,  perhaps,  a  deeper  and  most 
penetrating  search  may  discover  in  them  a  symbolical 
signification,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  full  of  deep  meaning, 
and  therefore  is,  in  so  far,  also  true.  But  the  case  was 
very  diflerent  with  the  ancients  themselves.  And,  on  this 
account,  when  heathenism  was  the  prevailing  faith,  a  lively 
opposition  was  raised  against  them.    A  stem  law  of  morals 
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and  philosophy,  with  indiscrimlisatijig  oensirre^  would  hm^m 
swi^pl  away  tlie  wliole  of  the  ritttional  mytUology.  Right 
and  just  a$  Urn  cetistire  may  appear  la  qs,  so  far  ss  il  wtw 
directed  against  the  arbitrary  ActionB^  or  grossly  B«iifliial 
fc^»iuree  of  these  fableSp  still  it  la  impossible  to  concur 
with  it  totally  and  etitirely.  Occasional ly^  the  point  of  ( 
view  is  taken  too  narrowly  and  loo  exclusively»  Mn 
over,  it  is  undeniible,  that  th€?8e  ancient  objecto^  did  nat  | 
sufficiently  recognize  the  symbolical  meaning-  of  their  own 
TOyihology.  And^  in  iact,  ihey  were  far  from  being  in  a 
position  to  lake  a  surv^ey  of  the  whole  cycle  of  l9g6fidt 
mmong  difierent  nations^  and  so  to  trace  the  historic 
coiitiectjon  of  them  all ;  and  even  if,  in  some  single 
iht'v  undei'9toQcl  and  gave  due  weight  to  this  syml 
slgniÜcancy,  occasionally  making  use  of  it  themselvi 
was  ooilj  as  &  mere  iutellectnal  amusement,  or  witli 
cPmiTow  object  of  illustmting  some  o<Kmsional  ethical  dv* 
'eussion  of  limited  interest. 

But  a  fiir  wider  and  more  extensive  view  of  ftotiffitit 

lies  before  our  eyes,  and  history  in  its  comprehciisiir»  ntr^l 

vey  now  takes  in  alror>«t  the  whole  of  the  ancient  wortiL 

Modern  inquiry,  therefore,  with  its  vast  erudition,  tta  (a* 

itieiit  observation  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  hiw  sue- 

I  eeeded  in  estabUslung   more  completely  than  het«i4tlbrQ  . 

the  general  truth  of  this  symbolical  basis  of  anctent  wf^ 

plhalogy.     And  by  this  means  it  has  been  able  to  trsicü  tho' 

'  thtiaads  of  a  higher  truth  which  lay  concealed  «rithia 

I  Aose  £ccions,  and  were  the  source  of  their  vitality ;  Cor  il 

PTfti  &om  such  a  beginning  of  truth  they  originally  9et  ottt, 

however  widely  in  their  subsequent  cours«    and   gn>wib 

I  they  tuay  have  deviated  therefrom.     Indeed,  if  it  ii»  alkvw- 

loble,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  true  religion  must,  from  tbe 

I'Very  6rst,  have  been  one  and  the  same,  to  give  the 

Lof  Christianity  to  the  simple  religion  of  the  tirst  BS6I 

Igreiit  saints  of  the  primeval  world,  then  may  we  well 

tu  re  to  assert  that  a  vein  of  Christianity  a&il  of  tbe  kno«)- 

edge  of  the  true  God  runs  through  and  ever  Atid  «aoQ  mwa* 

ifbiti  itself  on  the  very  snrtitce  of  hesttbentsm  luid  in  its 

Mrreral  mysteries.    And,  in  truth,  it  would  he  mtij  thaag  but 

an  uiiproßtable  task  to  trace,  through  this  variety  of  <^fn>* 

hoHe&i  e^Epressiona,  the  siniiou!»  and  intricaie  eoune  of  lliQ 

btttnan  lotnd  ia  i^  manifold  developmoot,  as  k  pniwiod 

OTeiy  direction,  and  took  up  the  mc^t  opposite  poaltuiot 

hi  cmor  to  f iew  and  contemplate  thus  trutJtu     H<iw«»n»t 
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tbis  Christianity  of  the  primeval  world,  even  where  it  kept 
itself  free  and  pure  from  all  admixture  of  fiction  and  dis- 
tortion,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  Christianity  in  anticipa- 
tion. Or,  perhaps,  we  may  look  upon  it  as  an  ascendine 
progression  (though  not  uniformly  advancing,  but  marked 
with  many  an  apparent  check  and  recession,  or  even  mftny 
a  void  interval  of  expectation),  up  to  the  last  term  of  con- 
summation in  the  visible  and  actual  manifestation ;  just  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  Christianity,  since  that  epoch,  may  ap- 
pear to  the  historical  inquirer  in  a  descending  series,  if  not 
m  its  definite  form  and  shape  or  intellectual  development, 
yet  certainly  in  the  inward  moral  sentiment,  and  the  power 
of  a  living  faith. 

It  is  now  a  matter  pretty  generally  admitted,  and  which 
is,  moreover,  daily  gaining  a  wider  concurrence,  that  in 
these  fables,  which,  at  the  first  glance,  appeal*  the  mere 
sportive  creations  of  fancy,  there  is  oven  contained  many  a 
beautiful  hieroglyphic  of  nature  and  of  natural  truth.  A 
brief  allusion  to  the  fact,  therefore,  will  suffice  for  our  gen- 
eral view,  which  calls  upon  us  to  notice  it  just  so  far  only 
as  is  necessary  to  make  our  survey  of  the  human  mind 
and  its  development  complete. 

Now,  if  it  should  be  demanded  of  us  psychologically  to 
treat  of  and  to  discuss  at  length  all  the  delusions  of  the  fan- 
cy, we  should,  indeed,  open  for  ourselves  a  wide  field  of 
labor.  It  would  rival  that  of  the  ancients  in  their  treatises 
on  the  possible  fallacies  of  logic,  and  the  illegitimate  forms 
of  its  syllogisms,  with  the  different  rules  for  avoiding  and 
detecting  them.  But  in  truth,  the  psychological  illusions 
of  the  fancy  in  actual  life  are  no  less  numerous  nor  less  di- 
versified in  their  manifestation  than  the  differences  of  indi- 
vidual characters,  which  are  incalculable.  And  as  to  those 
logical  errors,  on  the  other  hand,  which  relate  solely  to  the 
form  of  argumentation,  the  consideration  of  them  will  be 
most  profitably  attached  to  those  branches  of  science  which 
concern  the  particular  province  of  life  in  which  they  sever- 
ally occur.  However  useful  for  the  purposes  of  practice 
a  detailed  analysis  and  dissection  of  them  may  be,  it,  nev- 
ertheless, lies  wholly  without  the  limits  of  our  present 
speculations.  By  scientific  eri'ors,  which,  as  arising  from  a 
natural  disposition  and  exciting  cause  in  the  fundamental 
faculties  of  the  human  consciousness,  deserve  to  be  called 
innate,  must  be  understood  none  but  such  essentially  false 
views  of  the  whole  constitution  of  things,  or  such  scientific 
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systems  as  result  from  soma  one-stded  tendency  or  pertcrt- 
ed  application  of  the  principal  powers  of  roan*9  mind.    We 
are  not,  therefore,  concerned   at  present  with  ttm  poetic 
fancy  and  the  psychological  delusionB  of  this  ftkctihf, 
can  only  be  with  an  imagination  that  has  exclnälre]j  giris 
itself  up  to  a  scientiftc  direction  thaC  we  can  have  to  do  i 
discussjng  the  question.  What  false  system,  and  wlmt  et 
in  science  generally»  or  in  physical  icience  especial ly, 
kavo  proceeded  from  a  peri'erted  use  of  lliis  faculty  of ' 
[•fancy  t     This,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  no  other  tlian  ihe 
well-known   matcrialisra^ — ^the    atomistic  view  of  natarrt 
and^  what  ia  so  closely  connected  with  lu  that  atombci«: 
thinking  whose  deadening  charQCter  is  far  more  dangemtti 
and  fatal  to  philosophy  than  that  mudi^decried  **  ajntem  cif 
naltire/**  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  outlived  its  dij" 
and,  in  ita  former  shape,  at  least,  ts  obsolete  and  oitt 
iaahlon*     This  atomistic  viow  of  nature  can  not,  for 
moment,  be  regarded  as  or  explained  by  an  error  of  i 
r«ison.     For  the  reason  seeks  ei'ery  where  for  an  ab^^lattf 
unitj«     But  these  imaginary  atoms,  out  of  which  all  is 
composed  and  compounded,  are  intinito  in   muhinhdty, 
Amonff  them  there  is  nothing  like  unity«     All  there  w  t*^ 
disaolvmg  itself,  and  falling  asunder  into  an  innuüicr:ihld 
multitude  of  separate  individuals.     Neither  can  it  be  t«r 
ed  an  error  of  the  understanding ;  for  the  latter  does  no 
merely  and  universally,  or  every  where  and  princip 
employ  itself  with  such  anatomical  dissections  nnd 
tions.     It  labors  rather  before  all  things  to  v 
compi'ehend  the  whole,  to  seize  the  inner  mv  , 
om  the  tnie  significance,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge 
very  essence,  in  it^  true  spirit  and  meaning.     But 
as  it  implies  a  living  principle,  ia  also  applicable  to  »tic 
alone,     Hliere  there  is  neither  life  nor  spirit,  ihf  rr?  i>?  nutJ 
ing  to  understand.     These  simple,  minute 
nature,  or  these  indivisi:ble  particles  of  the  u>i  ,  ij*  ih< 

foundation  and  principle  of  the  collective  world  of  nsiiirs 
and  of  sense,  would  form  an  inexplicabfe  and  unintelbgibl« 
nggregate.  But,  in  fact,  the  dissection  and  anatomy  of  tb*? 
visible  objects  of  matter  has  n(?veryet  succeeded  in  nwich* 
ing  these  infinitely  minute  primal  particles  of  exifl^fic«. 
On  the  contrury,  the  chemical  analysis  of  bodies  terminiite» 
in  certain  living  elementa  of  a  wholly  volatile  nattire,  wbieb 
dejy  and  elude  all  such  gross  and  mateiial  miitiipulatiocis» 
*  Sdilegel  U  bofG  agm  alludiu^  to  the  pbilo»(>|)ti;  of  Schullidg,— 1 
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The  .whole  hypothesis,  therefore,  must  be  held  to  be  per- 
fectly arbitrary ;  it  is  altogether  an  unfounded  fiction.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  highly  unpoetical,  and  any  thing  but  fanciful ; 
nay,  rather,  it  is  fatal  both  to  life  and  fancy,  but  a  fiction 
it  nevertheless  is.  And  on  this  account  its  origin  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  imagination.  It  was,  therefore,  in  this 
sense,  and  relatively  to  this  fact,  that  I  formerly  asserted 
that  when  once  the  imagination — ^that  is,  the  scientific 
imagination — applied  itself  to  palpable  corporeal  phenom- 
ena, then  the  error  that  it  would  give  rise  to  would  be  a 
dry  and  meager  production  of  a  grossly  material  nature.  I 
might  almost  call  it  an  imagination  of  death,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  of  it  is  founded  on  the  dreary  hypothesis  that 
all  is  dead  and  lifeless,  and,  as  such,  contrasts  so  directly 
with  that  ancient  and  once  universally  diffused  creed  of 
nature  which  wo  so  lately  spoke  of  as  teaching  that  in  the 
visible  universe,  and  even  in  the  extemaUand  corporeal 
world,  notwithstanding  its  appearance  of  death,  every  thing 
is  animated,  living,  and  ensouled.  Further  to  combat,  or 
totally  to  refute,  the  atomistic  theory,  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  our  present  object;  that,  too,  is  a  duty  which 
belongs  rather  to  what  is  properly  natural  philosophy. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  a  superfluous  task ;  for  a  truly  liv- 
ing philosophy  of  nature,  based  on  a  very  different  position, 
and  taking  far  higher  views,  has  long  since  and  almost 
every  where  taken  the  place  of  this  hypothesis,  which,  as 
it  kills  the  spirit,  so  it  dishonors  nature.  One  historical  fact 
connected  with  the  theory  is,  however,  deserving  our  notice. 
Leibnitz,  we  know,  opposed  to  these  atoms  of  Epicurus, 
as  the  constituents  of  all  things,  his  own  monads,  as  so  many 
living  and  ensouled  unities.  While,  however,  by  this  ex- 
pedient, this  great  thinker,  and  in  his  way,  truly  exalted 
spirit,  retained  the  same  idea  of  universal  and  atomistic 
decomposition,  he  did  but  reveal  in  it,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  that  feature  of  his  character  which  en- 
abled him,  by  a  sort  of  half  rejection  of,  half  connivance  at, 
error,  to  put  it  aside  with  the  skill  of  a  diplomatist,  rather 
than  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 

But  in  science  there  is  another  erroneous  tendency, 
which  is  still  more  deeply  rooted,  and  which  is  far  more  per- 
nicious and  dangerous  to  true  living  philosophy  than  these 
ancient  atoms  and  all  these  false,  materialzing  systemH  of 
nature,  which  in  some  degree  carry  with  them  their  owo 
refutation,  and  that  is  on  atomistic  mode  of  thinking,  which 
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hos  its  natural  source  in  the  present  defective  and  di»o^ätivJ 
lÄed  atate  of  man's  cogniiiYe  faculty.     True  pbysica]  anati*i*J 
my  15  a  most  valuable  science»  and  has  alraadjf  led  to  mi 
itnportant  re&uttB.     In  tbla  respect  its  tnerita  c&n  not 
ratctJ  too  high,  so  long  a^  it  does  not  dream  of  detecting"  I 
with  its  scalpel  the  long-dcpüxted  principle  of  Hfe^  but  ron-  ^ 
tents  itself  with  endeavoring  to  puint  out  aod  decipher  in 
the  dead  liusk,  the  still  remaining  traces  of  its  general  con- 
stitution,  or  of  certain  niurhid  states  of  the  life  thai  once  i 
lived    and  moved  within   It,     But  tbe  dead    and    barteaJ 
anatomy  of  thought  leads  not  to  any  similarly  pregnant  r^l 
tults.      Beneath  its  dissecting  band,  tho  life  that  Is  siiQl 
present  is  extinguished  forever;  and  from  the  history  of  [ 
every  science,  instances  innumerable  may  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  before  this  baneful  spirit  of  analysis  all  high  and 
tioble  truth  disappears. 

There  are,  then^  two  principal  sources  of  pbilosappbicalj 
eri^r.     On  tbo  one  hand  comes  the  illusory  phantom  <if 
unconditional  enllty  and  of  idifntical  thought,  with  all  Uial 
follows  therefrom  in  the  most  diversified  ftirms  «ilhrr  of  _ 
scientific  fatallAmi  or  a  poetical  pantheism^  or  some  fziW  nti 
pei-verred  tragic  view  of  the  world  and  things,     t>Ti  tho 
other  stands  the  atomistic  theory,  with  its  kindred  erröj-» 
of  a  matemlistic  cast  of  thought,  and  the  atomisnc  thinking  i 
ttselff  and  the  dead  analysis  of  general  notions,  with  tliitti 
imagination  of  death  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  ifiiTull 
on  which  they  all  reät.    And  these  two  delusions  form  thJit: 
curse  of  mental  blindness  which  from  the  very  ^rst  hiui  in* 
TEfiably  rested  on  such  usurped  absolutism  and  omnipi>« 
lemce  of  reason  when  it  sets  itself  up  as  supreme.    Or  tho^J 
ar©»  perhaps,  the  now  hereditary  diseased  symptoms  of  | 
mental  poverty  and  numbness  whieb  mark  &od  distiugui! 
the  faculty  of  thought  whenever  it  is  caugbl  andl  tied 
the  fetters  of  materialism. 

The  above  ar©  errors  of  a  general  kind,  whether  faults  of 
objective  thinking  or  perv^erted  directions  of  thoucbt,  on 
tvhich  the  personal  character  exercises  little  intluencc.  It 
has,  however,  a  far  greater  cftecl  on  those  n>rm.4  and  specie« 
of  scientiHc  error  which  have  their  seat  in  the  human  wif 
and  understanding;  for  in  the  latter  all  become  more  or  1 
individual,  and  in  them  character,  sentiment,  passion,  and 
the  free  resolve,  exercise  the  greatest  iiiilut^nc^.  Cei 
quently  it  is  extremely  difRcuk  in  the  case  of  tboso  tn 
whicJt  ÜÜW  from  a  common,  or^  at  I  oast«  kindrttd  eourc^iioAl 
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which  are  so  intimately  interwoven  together,  to  separate 
and  determine  what  portion  belongs  to  the  mere  cognitive 
faculty,  and  what  to  that  which  wills,  works,  and  acts. 
However,  I  shall  venture  to  speak  simply  and  plainly  of 
the  prejudice  of  egoism,  as  having  its  root  principally  in 
the  will,  even  though  it  often  springs  up  quite  mvoluntarily. 
Its  existence  extends  widely  over  the  pursuits  and  thoughts 
of  man,  and  is  even  apparent  in  the  spiritual  domain,  where 
tho  pure  pursuit  of  the  highest  truth  is  not  altogether  free 
from  iL  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  this  error  shapes 
itself  into  a  decidedly  and  completely  idealistic  view  of  the 
world,  and  a  similar  perfect  system  of  science.  For  such 
a  view  finds  on  all  sides  so  much  opposition,  and  becomes 
itself  so  involved  with  difficulties,  that  it  never  can  be  car- 
ried out  into  a  universally  consistent  system.  At  any  rate, 
such  a  system  is  very  seldom  of  long  duration.  It  is  so 
decidedly  in  opposition  to  man's  inmost  feelings,  that  when 
it  is  first  propounded,  its  startling  strangeness  oflen  gives 
rise  to  the  doubt  whether  it  be  really  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  were  ever  meant  seriously.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens, therefore,  that  the  first  author  and  founder  of  such  a 
system  of  egoism  makes  in  his  second  revision  of  it  many 
and  essential  modifications;  or, rather,  he  may  be  more  cor- 
rectly said  to  take  quite  a  different  position,  and  to  give  a 
wholly  new  turn  to  his  ideas.  Of  this  many  an  example 
might,  if  this  were  the  appropriate  place,  be  easily  adduced 
from  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in  general,  while  our 
own  times  furnish  some  striking  and  remarkable  instances 
of  it.  A  lengthy  analysis  and  refutation  of  a  real  and 
decided  system  of  idealism  would,  therefore,  be  scarcely 
necessary,  inasmuch  as,  properly,  it  furnishes  its  own  ref- 
utation ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  dbquisition,  whose  principal  object  is  to  give 
a  full  exposition  of  the  inner  and  higher  life.  For  this  pur- 
pose, all  that  was  required  was  to  notice  this  scientific 
aberration  as  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  form  ii)  the  whole 
system  of  human  errors,  and  with  this  view  to  sketch,  in  a 
few  prominent  features,  its  general  character. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  system  of  idealism,  I  would  not, 
however,  by  any  means  wish  to  be  applied  to  idealistic 
doubt.  For  this,  like  doubt  in  general,  may  perhaps  form 
a  salutary  and  highly  beneficial  crisis,  out  of  which  a  well- 
established  and  enlightened  system  of  knowledge  is  to 
arise.  Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  however  paradoxic 
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ca)  tl  may  seera  (and  perfi&pä  it  is  a  profaund  inward  feel* 

in^  of  ilsi  paradoxical  character  that  carries  with  it  loy  con- 
viciion),  llmt  this  ideal  btic  doubt  h  more  likely  to  lead  to  m 
welcome  chafige  in  the  prevailing  views  of  science,  thait  ih^l 
douU  which  aäsailg  life  itäulf,  and  which,  as  directing  itsdlf 
tigainst  the  freed  am  of  die  ^vilL^  1  would  call  a  moral  nkep*  ] 
tieisni  ^  for  the  latter  i»  diUVised  Ter]f  widely  indeed,  and 
wir  bout  any  dciendfic  pretension,  aa  the  mere  fatali«i]i  o£ 
ordinary  retieciiou. 

What,  however,  we  are  principally  concerned  with  il 
preBent«  is  the  prejudice  accruing  to  the  cau0e  of  i 
trom  the  fundamental  errors  wliich  cling  to  the  human  miiviJ 
in  its  preseut  form^     Now  in  this  respect  the  evil  inil uenett^J 
of  the  prejudice  of  egirism  h  pcrhapa  the  most  e3ClünsiT«J 
of  all,     Bven  when  it  doea  not  manifesE  itself  openly  in  iia 
mcjst  extreme  &nd  revolting  form,   it  secretly  insinuati.^ 
itself  into  alt  men'i»  thonghts  and  actione,  and  porvad«t  i 
more  or  le&s  every  region  of  truth.     Indeed,  we  may  ftay, 
or,  rather,  must  conff^ss,  that  even  in  the  moat  able«  purr,  J 
and  perfect  exposiiionj  of  weU-estahlished  truths — ^what- 
ever  may  be  die  form  they  take,  whether  iciendüc,  histori- 
cal, artistic,  or  rhetorical,  or  perhaps  be  designed  for  tha 
pructicd  illti^tration  and  guidance  of  life — a  certain  ftnbjec* 
live  tone  and  coloring  is  more  or  less  perceptible.     Ovec 
all  human  composition  a  and  not  merely  art  and  poetry  J 
(where,  though  not  abaolutciy  and  univer&ally,  yet  «liU  to 
a  certain  degree  it  ia  allowabJe),  a  peculiar  light  is  thrown 
from  the  pergonal  Me  of  the  audior»  as  reöected  tbroitgH 
the  immediate  sphere  of  his  associates  and  the  circle  of 
ideas  in  which  his  mind  has  been  accustomed  to  revolve« 
Againat  such  an  inftuenco,  whether  proceeding  frota  «im^  i 
selves  or  others,  we  can  not  be  too  diligendy  on  our  gti&nl*  J 
In  all  our  judgments  and  conclusions  wo  ouglit  carefnily  to] 
put  it  aside.     And  this  is  the  only  true  and  leg^timaie  «b*  1 
atraction  which  holds  good  both  for  science  and  fee  U^J 
But  thus  to  abstract  our  own  Me  and  subjective  pecidi&s^j 
ities  is  a  duty  which  is  far  from  being  commonly  oh 
tind  iS|  in  truth,  extremely  diBicuIt,  even  with  the 
honeaty  of  purpose,  perfectly  to  accomplish. 

As  we  have  so  often  spoken  of  an  unintelligible  iPi*dlef  j 
of  barren  abstractions  aa  so  many  empty  forms  of  I 
tlui  truer  notion   of   ahötraction   may  well  he   «Hov 
bdof  passing  consideration.     It  seems  not  improbabto  t 
in  an  older  £ifm  of  science,  and  a  more  religiiHAS  wwf  t 
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thinking,  this  notion  did  possess  this  higher  and  more  cor- 
rect signification.  At  least,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  would 
meditate  upon  God  and  divine  things,  and  give  up  our- 
selves fully  and  entirely  to  these  contemplations,  we  must 
first  forget  the  whole  outer  world  and  withdraw  our 
thoughts  from  it,  and  at  the  same  time  rise  above  ourselves 
and  go  out  of  ourselves  and  our  own  narrow  and  finite 
Me.  Almost  all  the  notions  of  science  possessed  original- 
ly a  grand  and  exalted  import.  It  was  only  in  course  of 
time  that,  deteriorated  by  common  usage,  they  sunk  into 
empty  formulas  of  error.  In  life,  indeed,  the  subjective 
prejudices  of  man,  under  the  influence  of  a  will  carried 
away  and  narrowed  by  them,  has  had  so  wide  a  range  of 
action  as  to  be  co-extonsive  with  the  whole  field  of  human 
action.  The  willfulness  of  children  forms  the  principle  ob- 
stacle that  education  has  to  deal  with ;  and  the  innexible 
obstinacy  and  passionateness  of  party  spirit  is  the  ruling 
power  in  public  life,  the  cause  of  most  of  its  catastrophes, 
and  the  source  of  its  greatest  perils.  In  short,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  extend  our  survey  to  all  the  prejudices  which 
spring  out  of  narrow  subjective  views,  and  the  great  and 
extensive  authority  which  long-cherished  opinions  exercise 
both  over  the  inner  man  and  the  outer  world,  the  chapter 
devoted  to  them  in  a  system  or  manual  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  humanity  would  be  as  long  as  that  which 
should  enumerate  the  false  syllogisms  and  all  the  violations 
that  were  possible,  either  in  thought  or  practice,  of  the  log- 
ical form  of  right  reasoning,  or  even  as  that  other  which 
should  comprise  all  the  psychological  delusions  of  the  fan- 
cy. We  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief,  but 
still  complete  sketch.  And  to  insure  such  completeness 
there  is  one  remark  to  be  made,  which  is  far  from  unim- 
portant, or  at  least  not  supei*fiuous.  And  that  refers  first 
of  all  to  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  understanding  and  those  of  the  will,  and  in  the 
next  place  to  that  between  the  fancy  and  the  reason,  and 
to  the  contrariety  usually  arising  from  an  undue  predomi- 
nance of  either  of  these  two  faculties.  Understanding  and 
will  stand  in  a  very  close  connection  together,  their  recip- 
rocal influence  being  very  considerable.  In  many  an  er- 
ror, or  at  least  in  many  a  perverse  and  erroneous  direction 
of  thought  and  opinion,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  decide 
whether  the  will  and  sentiments,  or  the  understandingand 
epecial  modes  of  thinking,  have  the  greater  part«     How 
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'  di^ciill,  for  instance^  is  it  to  deiermine  tliii  pmnt  in  tlie« 
of  ihe  predtiminatit  spirit  of  contratlirtian,  whether  tt 
veal  itseif  hr  a  reaclion,  having  indeetl  an  extermi-1  excitin| 
cfujise,  but  still  ihoroiighly  paasionate,  or  eppeisr  in  Uii 
sliupe  of  a  mere  delight  in  oppositiaii,  such  9&  is  found  ti 
many,  and  often  higlily  dtfttinguiibed  itKlividuaU.  For  boti 
ihea«  raotives  have  great  lußuence»  not  only  in  lifo  biiT  afafl 
in  th©  domain  of  science»  developing  them  selves  therein  i 
a  fruitful  source  of  eiTor. 

As  to  doubt :  it  is  even  that  state,  or  that  tendencr  > 
the    mind    f-^^'**^]    peculiar   to   the    iinderÄtanding»   ivhic 
though  in  Itself  not  ahsolutely  culpable  or  faulty»  h  ce 
tainly  erroneous,  and  one  which  in  its  esttrema  mantfeiftai- 
lion  becomes  a  negaiivo  error  of  the  v^^ry  worst  and  inri« 
pernicious  kind  in  science.     I  have  already  several  rimo 
meniioued,  in  passing»  an<l  by  way  of  anticipalion,  thi 
doubt  appears  to  form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  uti 
peculiar  of  man^s  fundamental  propeities*     As  sleep  for 
for  man»  as  compared  with  the  pure  andever-wakelijl  spn 
its,  an  essential  and  peculiar  state  of  his  orgamc  life  in  t)»^ 
bü«ly,  and  as  that  eternal  hope  which  is  innate  in  the  Un 
man  soul  is  acknowledged  to  be  its  higher  stamp  and|~ 

like  signature,  juat  so  and  in  a  similar  way  mast  do    

regarded  as  tiie  inborn  character  of  the  human  mind,  er  i 
least  as  one  of  its   most  indelible  features.     And  iüdt*e^ 
this  struggle  of  doubt  and  hope  (which  even  after  the  fti( 
attainment  of  internal  certainty  and  peace,  still  sar\'ivefi  t^ 
a  degree,   showing  itself  when  we   come   to   the  #pcci| 
points  of  practical  application,  and   in   truth  will   neve 
■wholly  cease   in   this  lower  world),  this  conflict  hi^twe 
hope  and  doubt  holds  no  less  important  nor  less  extensiv 
a  place  in  the  inner  spiritual  world  than  the  recipmcfttia 
of  sleeping  and  waking  does  in  the  external  aad  organic 
maintaining  the  due  equilibrium  of  the  bodily  pow^srs  aiifl 
their  healthy  state»     Kmv»   doubt  takes  ita  rise  pre-er  "^ 
nently  and  originally  in  the  understanding.     The  latter 
it5  appropriate  place  in  the  whole  human  con»ciou»ne* 
though   from   thence   it   quickly  spreads    over    it^    whol( 
sphere  and  extends  to  its  utmost  limits.     The  deluwitm 
peculiar  to  the  reason,  of  an  aljsolute  unity  or  identity  f^n 
necessity  I  leads  rather  to  a  false  and  perfectly  immginn 
science,  which    for    the   most  part  aims  at  posse&iini 
dreams  of  having  attained   to  a  maüicmalical   cf»r 
Aud  though  the  intnuaie  contradietion  sad  iiicoti 
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which  reigns  in  this  absolute  view  of  the  world  and  things, 
notwithstanding  the  denial  of  all  contrariety  with  which  it 
sets  out,  and  which,  apparently  at  least,  it  does  get  rid  of 
at  the  beginning,  is  well  calculated  to  provoke  and  occa- 
sion doubt ;  still  it  is  not  the  seat  where  doubt  is  originally 
engendered   and  first  takes   its  rise.     The  act  of  under- 
standing, on  the  contrary,  supposes  an  antecedent  state  of 
its  absence.     The  object  or  thought  which  is  now  under- 
stood for  the  first  time,  must  have  already  existed  as  a 
given  matter,  standing  before  us  as  a  problem  for  our  pre- 
vious ignorance  up  to  the  time  that  we  succeeded  in  solv- 
ing it.     In  truth,  the  act  of  understanding  is  nothing  more 
than  the  passing  from  ignorance  into  intelligence.     And  this 
passage  is  not  always  eifected  at  one  step,  but  for  the  most 
part  by  slow  degrees,  and  often  veiy  slowly  and  gradually 
indeed.     Now,  doubt,  as  the  intermediate  state  between 
the  original  ignorance  and  the  inward  yearning  after  cer- 
tainty, forms  the  crisis  of  this  passage  or  transition.     Pri- 
marily, therefore,  and  as  stripped  of  all  perverted  appli- 
cations and  unlimited  extension,  it  is  not  in  its  essence  an 
impediment  to  knowledge,  but  rather  an  indispensable  aid 
and  usefiil  instrument  for  the  attainment  and  perfection  of 
sciences.     Wonder,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  some  passages  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as 
the  inner  amazement  of  the  spirit,  or  the  astonished  rap- 
ture of  the  soul  at  the  happy  discovery — the  first  opening 
out  of  the  truth — wonder,  we  might  say,  is  the  mother  of 
knowledge,  which  bears  in  its  womb  and  gives  to  the  light 
the  first  germ  of  it ;  but  doubt  is  the  father,  by  whom  the 
internal  basis,  and  also  the  external  form  of  science,  is  and 
can  alone  be  perfected.  And  inasmuch  as  science,  although 
relatively  and  for  any  precise  and  given  form  it  may  appear 
complete,  yet  in  itself,  and  generally,  and  with  regard  both 
to  its  eternal  diffusion  and  intrinsic  advance,  can  never 
reach  to  full  perfection  in  this  lower  world ;    therefore 
doubt  can  never  properiy  cease  altogether.     But  still,  if 
doubt  is  to  remain  a  wholesome  co-operative  power  of 
knowledge,  one  requisition   and  demand,  and  one  only, 
must  be  made  upon  it.     It  must  never  question  the  hope 
and  the  end  of  truth  itself,  and  must  not  give  up  that  in- 
ward search  after  knowledge,  of  which  it  is  really  design-  - 
ed  to  serve  as  the  organ.      In  the  form  of   a  universal 
skepticism,  however,  it  falls  into  a  tone  of  unconditional 
decision,  which  invc^ves  aa  assumption  of  complete  cer- 
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lainly,  and,  conaoqueully,  of  a  perfect,  ihotigfs  tiefÄtlve 
ItniHvledge,  totally  iiicoiisistent  with  it:*  true  diar&cter.  It 
ther<jby  unJcrmineö  its  own  found  tili  oti. 

Absolute  doubt,  t  lie  re  fore  ^  alone  cudstitutes  ecientifie  er* 
ror.  A  a  such  it  muöt  invariably  be  looked  upon  wbenm^er, 
rising  to  the  beiglit  of  despair,  it  pronounces  science  lo  be 
iinattaiuable.  It  is  such  unlimited  oxtension  ihat  c^nsli* 
tu  tee  a  fault  or  error.  But  even  in  thi&  tespeci  it  is  ex' 
treniely  diflieuk  lo  determme  for  indLvidual»^  nations,  utitl 
eras^  this  utmost  limit,  beyond  which  doubt  become»  cul- 
pable. It  is  a  shifting  line  of  demarkation^  according  m 
the  perplexity  of  infinite  doubt,  remaining  nothing  mure 
than  a  passive  state  of  internal  conflict^  is  not  raided  into 
an  abiding  principle  and  unchangeable  maxim  of  life  lie* 
side^,  it  is  extremely  diflicult  la  deteimtne,  as  a  general 
law,  hov«r  far  duubt  can  and  may  go  before  bope  is  entirely 
lost.  Nay,  it  is  not  eaay  to  say  whether,  evesn  in  tbii  j>er- 
nicious  extravagance,  it  may  not  trauftform  itself  Inhy  good, 
and  bnrig  about  a  salutary''  crisis  of  traimilion,  and,  beinir 
süt  früo  from  its  own  exaggorations,  di;^'  '  'n»afl 

to  the  goal  of  truth,  und  to  a  thorough  u.  tif  iL 

It  is  only  wlien  absolute  doubt,  in  its  full  ijuvrgy,  u>  ^t  up 
puqioaely  and  fort>ver  as  the  final  conclusion  of  all  thought 
and  reflection^  as  the  supreme  »cienee  ilselC  being  devt>l' 
oped  with  cool,  calm  aelf-posae&aion,  ami  appHcrl  m  nil 
things  without  exception,  thai  this  spirit  of  ahm>^ 
tion  becomes  totaHy  erroneous.  In  this  case,  in«: 
irredeemably  bad  ;  as  the  hoötile  antagonist  of  uU  th^it  « 
good  ajid  precious,  it  overt urnft  truth  itself  together  with 
science. 

And  who,  then,  is  tho  author  of  all  evil  iti  man  himself, 
and  in  all  his  thoughts,  knowledge,  and  vobtionB,  as  vnsH  at 
in  all  the  rez^t  of  creation  1  It  is  the  daik  6|iint  of  00^- 
tion  who  so  well  knows  how  to  veil  himself  iu  the  fal»« 
light  of  apparenrly  brightest  clearness.  And  sinco  wc  have 
reai^hed  up  to  the  height,  or,  ruilier«  down  to  the  depth»,  of 
this  primary  source  of  all  error,  it  may  perhtips  b#  lieoe*- 
aary  to  add  a  further  remark  or  two  on  this  prinie  «QtlHir 
of  untruth,  with  a  view  of  guarding  against  the  tniacri 
tions  that  otherwise  might  arise  only  too  rimtumllv 
Holy  Writ  he  is  called  the  Spirit  and  the  l^rinco  of  tkis 
world.  In  ancient  times,  this  description  has  beon  greatly 
misuDderstood.  It  w^  taken  to  mean  that  ho  b  pro|Mft]f 
the  demiurgo  and   subordinate  creator  of  this 
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world,  in  which  there  are  so  many  traces  of  fearful  dissen- 
sion, profound  corruption,  and  disorder.  The  intrinsic  state 
of  nature  in  its  present  condition  appeared  to  many  thinkers 
so  inexpressibly  miscmble  and  so  full  of  deadly  evil,  that 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  ascribe  its  origination 
to  the  true  God.  But  even  though  nature  be  in  fact  ever 
so  heavily  laden  with  woes  and  intrinsically  miserable-^ 
(and  indeed  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Truth  as  the 
creature  "  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  **) — though  the 
world  were  even  far  more  fearfully  rent  with  disorder  and 
corruption,  and  chained  and  fettered  to  a  shape  stranger 
to  goodness  and  truth  than  seems  at  the  fii*st  glance  to  be 
the  case,  still  there  would  be  no  ground  for  adopting  the 
oriental  view  of  two  principles.  And  indeed  the  wonder 
is  how  it  could  ever  have  found  adherents ;  since  this  world, 
already  sufficiently  distracted,  is  thereby  but  involved  in  still 
deeper  dissension,  and  actually  rent  into  two  distinct  parts, 
so  that  it  becomes  no  longer  possible  to  think  or  conceive 
of  such  a  thing  as  truth,  or  to  hope  for  any  veritable  and 
satisfactory  scheme  of  knowledge.  This  strange  religious 
error,  into  which  the  primal  world  of  Asia,  with  its  deep 
and  profound  emotions,  fell,  is  so  remote  and  foreign  to  the 
moi-e  moderate,  not  to  say  colder,  sentiments  of  the  West, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  set  it  foith  and  understand 
it  in  all  its  actual  awfulness.  It  would,  therefore,  be  as  idle 
as  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  enter  further  into 
this  false,  but  ancient  system  of  dualism.  Still  there  is  one 
remark  which  essentially  belongs  to  our  present  subject, 
and  is  also  closely  connected  with  what  has  gone  before. 
The  first  author  of  untruth,  we  have  seen,  can  not  for  a 
moment  be  regarded  as  the  true  demiurge  and  creator  of 
the  world,  as  the  oriental  view  would  represent  him. 
Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  evil,  universally  and  individu- 
ally, in  great  and  in  little,  is  a  deceptive  image  and  imita- 
tion of  good,  this  spirit  of  everlasting  negation  has  unques- 
tionably a  world  of  his  own,  which  is  his  production,  and 
in  a  certain  degree  called  forth  and  createa  by  him.  And 
that  is  the  null  and  seeing  world  of  void  naught,  which, 
however,  through  a  fatal  delusion  and  belief  in  its  reality, 
and  through  its  opposition  to  the  good  as  well  as  the  true, 
has  become  a  real  naught,  and  must  be  considered  as  such. 
The  actual  world  of  the  beneficent  Creator  was  created 
out  of  nothing,  since,  besides  Himself,  all  is  nothing  but  a. 
mirror  of  His  perfection,  ft  mere  reflection  of  His  infinite 
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power  and  glory.     But  ibougU  it  was  mado  out  of  iiotktng 
it  was  yet  created  for  something,  or,  rather,  for  very  mucE 
even  for  an  ever-advanciDg  approximaiioii  to,  and  a  tinall]^ 
complete  identity  with,  its  Maker.     This  good  aud  uohl© 
BomethiDg,  as  the  supreme  eod  of  the  true  crcatioo,  is,  how- 
ever, opposed  by  the  naught  of  the  dark  world  of  shadows, 
which  ha»  now  become  real,  and,  consequently,  evil,     Thu» 
created,  however,  or  at  least  shaped  and  produced  out  of 
sometbuigT  it  exists  for  nothing,  eveu  for  that  naught  which 
cona  tit  Utes  the  proper  world,  the  field  of  action  and  vital 
atmosphere  of  the  evil  principle.     In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual whose  delusions  liave  been  carried  to  the  height 
of  passion,  and  whose  soul  is  torn  and  distracted  by  a  [ 
feet  despair  of  all  ti'utlt,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  he  ha 
hell  itself  in  his  heart;   such  a  mode  of  speaking  (tt 
usually  the  case  with  sucli  images  and  metapliori,  whic 
we  use  without  associating  with  them  any  very  clear 
definite  ideas),  is  perfectly  and  in  sober  earnestness  quih 
tiuc.     In  a  metaphysical  sense  even,  it  is  perfectly  pre* 
eise  and  correcL 

If  this  ahsolute  dt jubt,  which  is  so  often  set  up  for  th©  i 
preme  principle  of  all  thought  and  knowJedgo,  were  alwsf 
to  show  and  exhibit  itself  such  as  it  really  is,  and  in  its 
inmost  nature,  and  if  what  it  ultimately  leads  to,  and  ham 
what  source  it  originally  springs,  were  fully  known,  then 
would  this  skeptical  view  of  ihings,  with  its  wild  esa^rger*. 
attons,  which  go  beyond  all  th©  analogy  of  human  naL 
prove  far  less  baneful  than  it  doea  at  present.     In  genetti^ 
11  would  less  easily  gain  assent  and  make  a  far  weftker  imr 
pression.     But  inasmuch  as  this  faiaUy  pernicious  and  most 
absurd  paradox  does  wot  stand  out  hore  so  sharply  «ai! 
clearly  as  it  docs  in  the  genuine  idealistic  theory,  but  is 
mostly  veiled  and  hidden  beneath  the  manifold  besoties  *4 
an  exquisite  skill  of  exposition,  which  very  ofton  drop«  ilio 
rigor  of  scientific  form,  it  consequently  number»  far  mora 
adherents  than  could  have  been  believed  to  be  po^sibl« 
Indeed,  they  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  admircre  of -I 
poeiical  pantheism,  with  which  it  contrives  oec^on^tly 
form  a  half  compact  and  seemingly  identifies  itself,     Ai 
this  fact  alone  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  i 
not  pass  it  over  altogether  unnoticed  in  these  Lecttu, 
Howover^  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  our  objpctlo 
and  «Inceptions  are  directed  exclusively  againgt  an  abt. 
lute  skepticism,  as  exercising  by  its  perverted  applicotia 
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and  undue  extension,  a  fatally  destructive  influence  oo 
science  and  on  life. 

The  true  doubt,  which  keeps  within  its  proper  limits 
and  on  the  road  to  its  appointed  goal  of  a  constantly  ad- 
vancing but  never  perfect  knowledge,  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  ever  active  and  co-operative  power  for  the 
development  of  truth  and  science.  It  must  therefore  be 
confessed  that  the  appointed  guardians  of  the  publicly  ac- 
knowledged truth  (which,  as  such,  ought  to  possess  univer- 
sal authority,  both  in  the  state  and  the  spiritual  domain) 
do  not  always  exhibit  the  greatest  wisdom  and  discretion. 
Too  often  do  they  violently  suppress  every  movement  of 
doubt  without  distinction,  and  allow  no  opening  to  it  in  any 
shape.  For  by  this  course  they  do  but  exaggerate  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  evil  that  already  exists.  At  least 
this  purely  negative  method  can  never  totally  eradicate  it. 

We  have  now,  then,  completely  depicted,  in  their  lead- 
ing features  at  least,  the  principal  errors  to  which  science 
is  exposed.  And  if  we  have  enabled  you  to  regard  them 
as  errors  both  in  their  origin  and  their  subsequent  char- 
acter, we  must  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  contrast, 
have  thrown  additional  light  and  distinctness  on  the  idea 
of  science,  not  only  as  regards  its  different  elements  and 
constituents,  but  also  the  whole  periphery  and  center  of 
internal  certainty.  If,  now,  it  should  oe  required  of  us  to 
give  a  common  characteristic  of  all  the  fundamental  errors 
which,  potentially  at  least,  exist  in  the  human  conscious- 
ness— it  it  be  wished  that  we  should  comprise  under  one 
general  designation  the  false  phantom  of  absolute  unity 
and  necessity  in  science— the  imaginary  fiction  of  death 
brought  into  nature  by  a  dead  and  atomistic  mode  of  think- 
ing— the  prejudices  of  the  Ego  or  Me,  and  the  spirit  of 
eternal  negation,  which  is  utterly  fatal  to  truth — then,  for 
this  purpose,  noüiing  else  would  remain  but  an  empty  for- 
mula or  unsubstantial  notion,  viz.,  the  dead  absolute.  At 
least  this  would  be  thoroughly  appropriate  to  convey  that 
intrinsic  indifference  of  all  forms  of  scientific  untruth. 

Opposed  thereto,  and  forming  the  center  of  a  true  and 
valid  knowledge,  is  that  source  of  eternal  love  within  the 
feeling  to  which  we  have  already  so  often  alluded,  desig- 
nating it  by  either  similar  or  somewhat  different  expres- 
sions. To  defend  and  securely  to  settle  this  living  cen- 
ter of  all  higher  truth  and  true  science  against  the  attacks 
of  absolute  skepticism,  was  even  the  task  which  we  pro- 
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pdSGil  to  ourselves  from  the  outset.     It  was  bownwir  Ar 

tram  our  intention,  while  discharging  this  duty,  wHollr  to 
put  doubt  itself  undler  a  bau.  On  the  contrary,  we  Icttik 
upon  the  latter  as  an  essential  means  of  improTament«  and 
a^  an  almost  indi&pensablo  organ  of  development  m  a  Itr- 
mg  progrossion  of  knowledge. 

Now  iu  these  definite  limits,  both  for  the  exclumdH  of 
absolute  skepticism  and  for  the  recognition  and  correct  ip- 
plicatiou  at  all  times  of  a  genuine  and  salutary  doubt,  we 
nave,  we  tbirtk^  found  a  satisfactory  answer  lo  the  great 
question  of  truth  and  of  ibtii  pö8»ibnity  of  mau^s  «Itmciiig 
to  u  knowledge  of  it.     And  if  so,  we  have  at  the  saQM  ^imm 
shown  cornpletL^ly  that  doubt  forms  a  decisive  crbts  In  Üim 
human    mind,  and  thereby   happily  solved    the    probiettt' 
which  at  an  earlier  period  we  propounded  with  regurd 
it*     And  moreover,  as  was  then  dechired  to  btt  nccemaary, 
the  inatinctive  feeiing  of  truth  within  the  very  ceoier  of  loi 
has  been  ruiHed  to  and  estahbuhetl  in  the  dignity  of  nu  ii 
teUigent  feeling  or  a  solid  judgincni  of  inwaid  cerliüniyp- 
and  of  an  immediate  perception  il  lore  of.     And  tlua  imma* 
diate  perception  of  inward  certainty  must   itervB  a^i  the 
tran^hion  from  the  6r$t  developed  notion  of  the  eomiciuiiil* 
nem  to  our  now  more  enlightened  idea  of  »cienre,  mod  ftl 
form  the  eonnecttng  link  between  tiiem.     Bef«>re,  bowiin 
we  GBM  close  our  present  developmenl  with  thii»  notion 
jndgmeni   or  inte  Eli  gent  feeling  of  inward  certainty» 
fjuestion  remains  to  ha  answered,  or  perhaps  one  r< 
to  be  addedt     And  this  relates  to  truth  itself,  us  the  im 
center  of  such  an  immediate  perception,  while  tho  qi 
lion  that  occurs  is,  what  ia  it,  per  Me,  io  know,  and  whai 
it  tfiat  in  the  act  of  knowing  really  takes  place  m  the  h 
man  mind  I 

Now  it  hsM  been  long  admitted  that  true  ktiowing  co^ 
si^ts  in  this  ;  tViat  a  man  discerns  things^  not  mernly  a«  Üw\ 
outwardly  appear,  but  as  they  arc  reully  and  truly  in  iha 
eetves.     But  this  true  intrinsic  essence  uf  things  ti  Mb 
or  understooi!  by  him  only  who  pereetvee  tliem  naeii 
they  proceeded  from  the  Deity ^  iiave  their  being  m  Him, 
and  such  as  they  stand  heforo  Hi»  omniscient  eye  und  art 
seen  by  him.     What,  then,  is  true  kmiwledn^o«  if  Aiieb 
possible  for  man  I     Now,  supposing  the  cxiMewee  of  m 
lug  Ood — and  how,  without  this  universal  primary  and 
perishabie  hypothesis,  could  there  be  either  tallc  or  qui 
tion  about  trutli  or  knowledg^e  in  geueml  I — ibis  stip] ^ 
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then  involves  the  idea  of  an  omnipresent  Deity,  in  whom 
all  existing  things  "  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being," 
even  though  He  does  not  visibly  appear,  and  is  hidden  to 
the  outward  eye  of  sense.  Truly  to  know,  therefore,  would 
be,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  feel  and  draw  out  the  latent 
presence  of  God  in  objects,  and  thereby  to  seize  ajid  per- 
ceive their  true  intrinsic  essence.  Now,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  several  grades  of  development  of  this 
spiritual  or  intellectual  feeling  which  draws  out  the  inner 
truth  of  things,  its  first  step  must  be  described  as  a  percep- 
tion, which,  however,  is  both  from  without  and  remote. 
The  second  would  be  a  sensation,  i.  e.,  the  full  certsdnßnd- 
ing  the  truth  in  one's  self.*  As  to  the  last  step  of  consum- 
mation, that  would  amount  to  an  intellectual  intuition,  even 
though,  by  reason  of  human  finiteness,  it  must  ever  remain 
indirect.  Still  it  would  not,  on  that  account,  be  less  pro- 
foundly searching  and  penetrating,  while,  in  it,  that  of  which 
we  have  now  first  become  certain  comes  forth  externally 
perfect,  and  admits  of  being  imparted  to  others.  And  un- 
questionably for  that  philosophy  which  pretends  to  open 
and  unveil  a  true  and  right  understanding  of  the  inner  and 
higher  life,  after  the  first  grade,  which  took  for  its  basis  the 
full  and  complete  notion  of  the  consciousness ;  and  after 
tlie  second,  in  which  the  idea  of  science  is  unfolded,  this 
intuition  of  truth  foniis  the  third  degree,  and  also  the  final 
close  and  completion  of  the  whole.  In  order,  however,  to 
understand  how  such  an  intuitive  knowledge  is  possible, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  we  who  raise  ourselves 
to  the  divine  idea ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  it  that 
takes  hold  of  our  minds,  being  imparted  to  and  working 
within  us. 

The  deadly  attacks  of  skepticism  may,  no  doubt,  be  di- 
rected successfully  enough  against  an  unconditional  science 
of  reason,  where  its  action  or  reaction,  which  brings  out 
the  intrinsic  contradiction  of  such  a  system,  is  both  salutaiy 
and  desirable,  in  order  to  destroy  the  false  semblance  of  a 
spurious  necessity.  All  its  blows,  however,  glance  off  from 
a  real  and  solid  experience,  and  soon  cease  entirely.  And 
just  so,  also,  the  limit  of  an  assumed  or  credited  impossi- 
bility, which  is  too  hastily  and  too  nearly  set  up,  is  quickly 
overstepped  by  facts  themselves.     Very  often,  before  now, 

*  Our  language  can  not  ^ive  the  etymological  connection  of  the  thoughts 
in  this  sentence.  The  original  is :  Die  zweyte  ware  dann  ein  Emffindtn^ 
Dfimlich,^das  voile  gewisse  In  nc\i  ßndtn  einer  Wahrehit. 
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liaa  It  happened  p  in  experimeiital  science,  that  what  man 
once  not  merely  qiiestioned^  but  aciuaH?  declared  to  be 
incredible,  nay,  even  impassible^  has  unexpectedly  proved^ 
afterward,  to  be  an  actual  fact,  and  gained  general  cre- 
dence as  undeniably  certain.  How  much  i&  there  not  in 
nature  that  deserves  to  be  called  marvelous^  and  bordan 
close  upon  the  miraculous,  and  which  makes,  at  least,  some 
ßuch  impression  on  our  minds  and  understandiner^  ;:i^  llior 
Imve  been  hitherto  developed  (  To  one,  indeed, 
hia  stand  on  revelation,  it  becomes  extremely  C:.:.  ...  :o 
draw  a  strict  line  of  demarkalion,  and  to  raise  an  impassa- 
ble boundary  between  that  which  is  called  natural  and  thai 
which  is  termed  supernatural,  in  the  usual  aenee  of  tbejie 
words.  And,  if  all  higher  tniih  is  imparted,  and  can  noi^ 
hut  be  such,  who  will  presume  to  set  Q  limic  or  a  measrufj^H 
Here  1  Who  will  set  boundi  to  the  Author  of  revel «ioH^ 
which  He  shall  not  pass  !  If,  then,  even  in  philosophy,  all 
Bcience  and  truth  is  really  a  revelation,  and  if  it  were  rw?- 
ognized  and  understood  in  this  lights  then  should  vre  be 
able  to  put  this  matter  to  the  test  of  experience,  proTideJ, 
only,  that  we  be  careful  to  draw  from  the  right  soure«TU)d 
to  treat  philosophy  really  and  truly  as  a  science  of  an  ex« 
perience  higher  than  any  internal  or  external  one. 

But  man  must  not  expect,  even  according  to  this  poioE 
of  view,  to  penetrate  at  once  into  the  fullness  of  the  ditino 
tnysterieSf  and  arbitrarily  to  play  with  and  mold  them  at 
his  pleasure.     The  development  of  truth   in  the  human 
mind  ahvaya   proceeds  slowly,  and  step  by  step*     Even 
when  the  whole  beginning  and  eure  foundatton  is  already 
found,  or,  rather,  given,  the  inner  evolntion  and  external 
application  of  true  science  unfolds  itself  wnth  extreme  t 
diness.     At  each  point  of  progress  much  still  remam 
be  overcome,  much  to  be  improved»  and  aven  to  be  fbcw 
upon  once  more,  and  reconsidered  over  ntid  o*6r  tga 
Oilen,  too,  at  the  very  last  moment,  an  unexpected  ohüado 
presents  itself,  or  some  new  procrastination  of  a  eonacitn* 
tious  doubt  or  care.     To  show  thai  nil  this  is  to  be  expe 
ed,  ei'en  according  to  the  theory  which  makes  &cienrf>  to 
a  divine  communication,  and  that  all  higher  knowjedr^ 
and  must  be  such,  I  have  a  remark  or  two  mor«  to  a< 
And  here  I  shall  not  follow  the  same  course  that  I  Um\k 
my  exposition  of  the  possible  forma  of  error,  imciog  li 
origin  of  each  to  some  predisposing  cause  in  the  netcftl 
faculties  of  the  mind.     It  will  suffice  to  take  for  gnusMd 
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the  keenest  susceptibility  in  the  truth-loving  soul,  the  great- 
est activity  and  energy  of  the  spirit  in  its  search  after  and 
cognition  of  science,  and  a  perfectly  pure  will  co-existing 
and  having  a  common  foundation  in  a  purified,  newly-in- 
vigorated, and  enhanced  state  of  the  human  consciousness. 
Very  often,  even  in  the  noblest  minds,  a  lively,  open 
sense  and  profound  sensibility  of  the  soul  for  the  higner 
truth  is  found  associated  with  a  secret  dread  and  profound 
apprehension  before  it.  At  this,  however,  we  need  not  to 
feel  surprised.  It  is  not  so  much  a'lasting  illusion,  as  rath- 
er a  slight  partition-wall  between  the  first  new  impression 
and  our  habitual  self;  for  each  fresh  influence  of  higher 
truth  draws  us  noticeably  away  from  our  usual  circle  of 
ideas,  and  often  painfully  eradicates  some  favorite  notion 
and  cherished  opmion.  This  fact,  then,  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain this  slight  feeling  of  resistance  which  precedes  a  com- 
plete adhesion  and  identification,  and  as  such  requires  to 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  tenderness.  Or 
let  us  take  the  case  of  a  great  mind  in  possession  of  a  high- 
er and  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  most  assuredly  he 
could  never  have  attained  to  it  without  many  a  bold  ven- 
ture in  living  thought ;  for  without  boldness  nothing  good 
or  beautiful,  much  less  great,  is  ever  reached  or  attainable. 
And  this  is  true  also  of  language,  for  the  bold  thought  de- 
mands a  correspondent  boldness  of  expression.  Where, 
then,  is  such  a  one  to  look  for  the  limits  and  the  standard 
of  a  legitimate  venture — the  guide  and  safeguard  against 
temerity — when  his  boldness  of  speculation  springs  really 
from  a  profound  love  of  truth,  and  a  pure  enthusiasm  for 
science  i  The  risk  of  error  and  mistake,  and  even  a  sense 
of  solemn  accountability,  meets  him  on  all  sides,  and  fills 
him  with  anxiety  and  reserve.  The  hypothesis  has  been 
deemed  allowable,  at  least  it  has  been  aavanced,  invented 
by  way  of  simile,  of  a  man  being  intrusted  with  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  the  full  truth — or,  rather,  let  me  say  all 
truth  in  heaven  and  in  earth — since,  if  we  suppose  science 
to  bo  imparted  and  a  gift,  there  can  be  no  limits  set  or 
predetermined  to  its  extent.  Now,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  such  a  person  would  be  seized  with  hesitation,  fear, 
and  doubt,  whether  he  ought  to  open  his  hand  all  at  once, 
or  only  half  open  it  at  first,  or  whether  he  ought  not  even 
to  keep  it  a  long  time  closed.  But  to  turn  away  from 
this  fiction,  which,  in  reality,  transcends  altogether  the 
measure  of  human  capacity,  dien,  as  regards  the  necessary 
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graJatioQ  and  salutary  slowness  ihat  marks»  and  tx*^u  thm 
Ihesitatioti  thai  must  tako  [»lace  in  all  htiniiin  kat  [\ 

I  development,  and  even  m  philosophy,  na  less  tl 
iintemai  region  of  the  consciousness,  what  rule  nr  gui 
Jims  man  I     for  such  a  standard  nothii^g*  app»reriü^ 
l-inaiJiä  to  UB  but  to  aesuma  tbe  noiion  of  a  logicnl  ccm^ 
I  m  a  quality  in  the  true  thinker  necessary  to  presifrve 
from  ©very  false  step,  either  within  or  without*     Thai  xlwrm 

such  a  logical  conscience,  wholly  independent  uT  nf 
I  Bioral  relation,  ia  perfectly  obviotiä.     By  it  we  tnuii  u 
derstajjd  not  only  a  careful  raeasnring  und  weighing  of 
thoughts^  but  even   of  every  word  and  exprcMati 
we  have  ebenen  ihiÄ  term  as  well  fitted  lo  mih 
importanco  of  this  genaibiliiy  in  raattcis  of  >-■'■ 
and  to  indicate  the  place  in  the  conscinnj^o  |j4 

erlybas  its  soatj  atul  the  principle  from  '. 
its  rise.  The  genine-giftecl  boldness  of  a  gi  eat  th  *  i.  ^ 
bo  little  likely  to  convey  confidence,  if  ii  werr 
same  lime  associated  and  barmoniouf^ly  ut-; 
essential  element  of  a  cautious  and  gradual  pn 
its  essential  features,  though  in  a  samewbat  tli&e 
fUld  relation,  the  Greeks,  in  ibeir  philoaophy,  wen' 
ed  with  and  po^essed  this  notion  of  n  tngical  conAcii 
fbr^  in  some  measure,  it  is  even  implied  in  Uiis  v^ry 
philosophy,  w4iich  was  intended  to  indicate,  and  inirri, 
ly  means,  an  unseläsh  and  pure  pursuit  of  truth.  Bui 
fact  becomes  still  more  evident  by  the  contnsBt  mtht 
rather,  by  the  notion  of,  the  sophbt,  as  opimsed  to  thai 
the  philosopher.  By  the  former  tliey  uniler^itood  i  cofD 
mon  and  vnlgar  traffic  w^ith  wisdom,  or  even  an  intwrertc 
and  wholly  unconscientiona  abuse  of  scichtiJ^€  truth  to  pri 
ional  interest,  or  the  gratification  of  >"  '  '  1  * 

eions,  and  even  of  vain  glory.     All  : 
ed  m  absohitely  worthless  and  despiLMlJli:. 
it  to  be  Tfl.ished  that  we,  in  our  days,  reme» 
better,  and  Btrovo  to  imitate  this  stern  n 
Athenians  in  their  notiou  of  ibo  high  fli 
of  the  respect  due  to  this  sanctuary  ^  ' 
distance  that  they  wore  allowed  to  nr     ■ 
erently  worahipcd  and  honored. 
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The  apprehending^  of  a  r^al  object  in  thought^  unques* 
tionably  involves  ati  art  of  kuoiving»  eo  long,  at  least,  ai  il 
ta  no  empty  thought,  but  bus  a  real  aubject-matter.  It  ii 
a  piece  of  knowledge^  even  i hough  it  may  be  as  yet  yefy 
inüomplote,  both  as  regards  hs  extenml  conneetion  with 
otbeni  and  its  inward  developnaetxt,  and  though  it  be  high- 
ly defective  also  m  form  and  exprossion.  It  is,  moreover, 
possible  ibat  subsequent U%  by  an  incorrect  analyäis  or  other 
en'oneous  treatment  of  it,  its  usefulness  may  be  destroyed , 
itself  dfssoJved  into  naught,  and  stripped  of  true  vital  eig- 
niBcance«  And  tbus  by  our  oivn  fault,  the  thought,  wliich 
originally  possessed  a  tme  and  real  object,  is  reduced  into 
a  mere  wurdy  formula,  couveying  actually  no  meaning  at 
all  In  order,  then,  to  indicate  the  real  distinction  between 
the  two,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  all  possible 
misconception»  we  would  define  as  follows  tlie  intrinsic 
essence  of  knowledge;  to  know  is  iho  living  thought  of 
Bomething  rc-nl.  The  general  inde  finite  term,  thou  gin, 
which  we  have  here  employedi  is  the  right  on©  and  the 
moat  appropriate  in  tin»  place^  for  it  comprises  evefy  kind 
of  porcciving  and  understanding,  of  judging  and  compre- 
hending; of  cognition  and  recognition,  and  serves  to  indi- 
cate tlje  several  elements  and  relations  or  differing  de- 
grees of  knowledge,  and  of  that  intuitive  inward  certainty 
which  is  combined  and  associated  with  it.  It  would  be  far 
less  accurate  to  say  that  knowledge  is  ihe  correct  thought, 
instead  of  the  lirifig  thought  of  a  real  object ;  although, 
indeed^  the  fonner  is  involved  in  and  inseparable  from  the 
latter.  Wlien  a  thouglil  which  in  any  degree  apprehend« 
or  comprehends  a  real  object,  is  said  to  be  incorrect,  ihi« 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  comprises  much  that  is  no| 
found  in  the  object  itself,  and  consequently  does  not  coin- 
cide with  it.  But  that  w4iich  is  not  contained  in  the  object 
itself  is,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  unreal  and  does  not  be- 
long to  ih  And  all  such  is  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
notion  of  the  thought  of  a  real  object,  since  otherwise  it 
would  be  a  thinking  of  what  Is  unreal  The  expression« 
toOf  of  an  incorrect  thinking  of  what  is  real,  would j  no 
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doubt,  point  to  and  indicate  the  same  fact  in  eveiy 
where  such  thinking  la  a  Üioroughly  defective  and  m 
plete  knowing»  if,  for  instance,  much  that  is  essentia]  i 
IB  reelly  found  in  the  particular  i^bject  were  not  coropr 
,in  the  thought  or  were  wanting  in  it*  This  e^preastoi 
t  consequently,  is  perfectly  applicable,  and  indeed  appi 
priate,  when  wo  wish  to  speak  of  a  complete  and  perfecc] 
knowledge,  and  to  distingaiish  it  from  one  that  is  faulty 
and  defective.  But  such  knowledge  slowly  and  gradcislly 
develops  itself;  the  notion  of  knowing  in  genera  muBC 
precede  that  of  perfect  knowledge.  The  living  thongbt 
of  a  real  object ,  however  imperfect  and  incomplete  it  ii 
be,  contains,  nevertheless,  the  fii^t  beginning  aisd  germ 
a  knowing.  It  is  only  out  of  a  dead  thought  ibat  a 
knowing  can  never  arise  ;  properly,  indeed,  whon^it  13  bi 
a  mere  formula,  it  is  not  even  a  true  thinking.  Kno' 
edge,  therefore^  in  general  is  the  living  thought  of  aomi 
real  object;  but  perfect  and  complete  knowledge  is  I; 
full  and  correct  development  of  this  thought,  by  means 
which  it  becomes  perfectly  de&ned,  boih  outwardly 
inwardly.  But  a  real  object  is  invariably  the  first  foundu 
tion  und  beginning,  from  which  all  knowledge  springs  rip, 
and  to  which  all  thought  must  be  immediately  dif^cted  sntl 
also  closely  attach  itself 

In  an  older  form  of  philosophy,  the  supreme,  or — ^as  it 
was  called,  not  very  appropriately»  if  all  its  various  re- 
lations be  considered — necessary  Being,  was  usually  il#^ 
elared  to  be  that  of  which  the  reality  was  at  once  gi^Ü^ 
in  its  possibility,  so  that  the  proof  of  its  actual  existenct 
would  immed  Lately  follow  from  the  mere  idea  of  its  per- 
fection. This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  many  ft.>rms  of 
eitpreasion  for  the  absolute  unity  of  being  and  knowl- 
edge. We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  sufficientlr 
at  large  on  the  general  topic,  and  we  have  only  addooed 
this  particular  instance  to  serve  m  a  pasaftgi»  to  otar  es* 
position  of  another  view,  in  the  hope  of  tbrowiag  OfM  ihm 
latter  more  distinctly  and  definitely  by  means  of  the 
trast. 

In  that  method  of  philosophy  w^hich  takes  its  rig©  in 
dead  and  abstract  thinking,  but  rather  in  life  its<»lf 
the  living  thought,  reality,  together  with    the   ilnmodi 
feeling  ol  whatever  is  thus  real  and  actual  in  the  in 
perception,  as  well  a«  in  oxiemal  experience,  and  also 
jh^  reyalaiion  from  %bovo,  forms  the  finst  beginnmg 
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of  which  all  is  developed.  This  is  the  fixed,  stable  point 
to  which  all  that  follows  attaches  itself.  The  necessary, 
which  comes  first  after  this  reality,  is  simply  the  inner  es- 
sential and  complete  connection  of  this  first  data.  But  the 
possible,  which  is  not  any  mere  arbitrary  conception  and 
chimerical  invention,  but  something  truly,  and  we  might 
almost  say  really  possible,  forms  the  conclusion,  as  that 
which  by  a  natural  development  results  from  the  two  for- 
mer— the  initiatory  fact  and  its  intrinsic  essentiality. 
This  simple  series  or  natural  progression  in  living  thought 
forms  and  constitutes  in  the  next  place  the  different  ae- 
grecs  of  understanding,  and  even  the  internal  erades  of 
certainty  and  clearness  in  a  continuously  advancmg  devel- 
opment. The  foundation  of  the  whole  is  formed  by  the 
feeling  of  a  reality,  the  perception  of  a  fact,  existing  some- 
where within  the  limits  of  that  triple  experience  which 
takes  in  an  inner  and  an  outer  and  also  a  higher  world. 
Now,  the  first  step  in  this  progressive  intellectual  devel- 
opment is  formed  by  the  notion  or  general  term,  which, 
as  I  formerly  explained  it,  is  a  thought  or  conception  that 
is  mathematically  determined  and  precisely  limited,  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  according  to  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  number,  measure,  and  weight.  In  it  all  the  sev- 
eral elements  which,  taken  together,  form  the  original 
thought  or  conception  of  the  real  object,  are  first  of  all 
duly  separated  and  arranged,  and  then  again  united  as  or- 
ganic members  into  a  regular  whole,  or,  after  the  manner 
of  geometry,  brought  into  a  construction.  But  this  act  of 
comprising  into  a  general  notion  [Begreifen]  is  by  no 
means  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  matter.  It  is  not,  as 
it  were,  an  analysis  carried  out  fully  and  completely,  so 
that  nothing  still  remains  to  be  explained.  For  even  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  usage  of  speech,  we  may  very 
easily  form  and  have  a  notion  of  any  system,  whether 
purely  ideal  or  experimental,  philosophical  or  unphilo« 
sophical,  or  belonging  to  any  other  domain  of  science, 
and  even  of  a  work  of  art,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  there  is  much  in  it  that  Ve  do  not 
understand,  or  which  appears  to  us  inexplicable  and  un- 
intelligible. This  comprehending,  which  externally  con- 
sists in  the  correct  marking  out  of  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  an  object,  and  inwardly,  in  the  clear  division  and 
arrangement  of  its  several  organic  members,  is  not  the 
complete  act  of  understanding;   it  is  only  its  first  step. 
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Aa  &ueh,  however,  it  may  afVervi'^ard  attain  to  fm  icitiefnal 
coTifinnaüon^  and  become  thereby  tlio  second  «legrco  in 
tlie  approach  to  completenes!^  of  unc!t?rsl&ndmg.  Ami 
this  it  does  as  aoon  as  a  cognition  of  tlie  eriur  which  mnj, 
either  possibly  rise  up  in,  aboiit^  or  together  \%  itii  iliclf, 
or  is  actually  combined  with  it,  h  aitnincd,  and  wben, 
consequently,  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  opposing  Irtilh 
adrances  the  mere  feeling  of  a  something  real  into  ati 
iiiielligent  feeling  or  judgment  of  inward  certainty*  Ahi 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  knowing.  The  third  niep  in 
the  f(ii"tber  deTeloptnent  or  enhancomeot  of  the  first  Bt- 
ing  thouglit,  or  of  Its  progreasive  approach  to  wand  eom* 
pletenesä  of  understanding-,  is  formed  by  the  idea.  Tiin 
ulea  lÄ  dUtüict  from  the  notion*  even  in  its  form,  t'tilt^:« 
the  laLter,  it  does  not  set  forth  aD  that«  und^^r  tl 
conditions,  necessarily  aod  essentially  belongs  i>- 
In  other  words,  it  docs  not  give  the  full  and  coiDpieto 
extent  of  the  reality  which  was  taken  up  by  the  originnl 
feeling  and  perception.  It  ratlicr  propounds  tha  thought 
of  a  possibility^  which,  in  a  certain  and  deilnite  view  ox 
direction,  appears  attain  able*  For  instance,  in  our  pre«» 
©nt  development  of  the  inner  and  higher  life,  the  nt^on 
of  the  consciousness  was  followed  by  the  idea  of  seicoc«« 
and  the  q  nation  how  far  it  is  p(>- -^  i-  -rid  wnüiin  the 
reach  of   man.     Even  in  ordinary  this  di*ü ac- 

tion is   observed.     Ho\v  often   do   w*;    lun    it   o'  V 

that  this  or  that  scheme  is  a  mere  idea,  signify  in 
is  a  thought  whose  object  is  a  something  pan^ 
of  which  the  reality  or  realization  appenrs  at  ^ 
highly  problematical.  On  the  other  hiind»  by  ; 
notion,  strictly  taken,  it  is  usual  to  understand  n 
which  has  for  its  subject- maltor  something  n  ira*} 

at  least,  gini^e,  otherwise  there  would  bo  noi  -  vre 

could  have  a  notion  of  or  comprehend,     Ai  i 

this  account  it  is  not  poaaibl©  that  the  ide.i  >  ;. 

tain  a  perfectly  definite  and  organ  Wily  articuintr>d   c^>i»- 
Btruction  of  its  object*      For,  in  fact,  an   idea  In  mrrely 
the  indication,  the   standard,  and    the  rule  of   the  pi^^v  ] 
ble.     It  is   simply  designed  to  show  what  is  la  he,  tmi  i 
in   what  way  it  can   be,  attained,  and   perliaps,  aI*o»  ni| 
what  law  of  progre^ion  its  attaiumeni  will  bo  aauatlf 
realised. 

However,  a  truly  scientific  and  scienrifit^Hy  ufiefxü  idea 
is  before  all  things  closely  and  essontially  dependoni  <in 
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the  foundation  of  an  inward  certainty,  or  a  feeling  and 
conviction  that  the  object  which  forms  its  problem,  or 
the  problem  which  is  its  object,  is  really  and  actually 
attainable.  Consequently,  it  intimately  depends  on  the 
intelligent  feeling  or  judgment  as  to  this  inward  certainty 
and  truth  in  knowledge. 
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God,  bis  attribatM,  55. 

ficurative  language  as  applied  to  Him,  56. 

His  divino  nature  unappreciated  by  rea- 
son, 57. 

the  understanding  the  only  proper  organ 
for  acquiring  a  knowli>dge  orHiiii,  58. 

limitation  of  His  justice  and  merc^-,  60. 

knowledge  of  Hiiu  a  science  of  expe- 
rience. 61. 

His  revelation  to  man,  65. 

knowledge  of,  illimitable,  73. 

condescension  of  thfi  divine  essence,  108. 

self-denial  bringing  us  near  Him,  109. 

the  author  and  preserver  of  sature's 
law»,  117. 

His  divine  nature  not  subject  to  necessi- 
ty, 129. 

His  divine  wisdom  manifested  in  the 
realm  of  truth,  141. 

His  divine  order  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  relations  of  States,  1G3. 

the  source  of  ju<itice  and  authority,  168. 

kings  His  vicegerents,  1C9. 

uriests,  171. 

Ills  temporal  judgmenu  on  the  world, 
178. 

the  Greeks  His  second  chosen  people, 
ISO. 

His  being  not  a  matter  of  reasoning,  100. 

can  alone   bring  about  the  theory  of 
science,  334. 

rcHtomtion  of  His  image  in  man,  337. 

the  mind's  consummation  in  Him,  366. 

understanding   may   be    predicated   of 
Him.  371. 

can  not  be  said  to  have  a  soul.  379. 

the  idea  of.  the  only  idea,  445. 

unintelligible  without  love,  446. 
Greeks,  their  philosophers,  different  coe- 
mogonies  of,  8. 

n  second  chosten  people  of  God,  180. 

rise  and  decline  of  tlieir  philosophy,  239. 

their  logic,  i254. 

H 

Heathenism  a  corruption  of  a  purer  Gen 

tilism,  334. 
Hegel,  his  philosophy,  31. 
Hieroglyphics,   illiutrntcd    symbolism   of 

life.  270. 
Hindoos,  their  trinity,  character  of,  903. 

their  logic,  35f. 
Hisuiry,  a  prelude  of  the  final  Judgment, 
17-2. 
a  rehearsal  of  the  first  temptation,  173. 
ancient,  its  results.  391. 
Honor  apart  from  pride,  35. 
Hope,  tiie  vital  flame  of  faith  and  love, 
114.  430. 
tmiversal,  486. 
in  relation  to  time,  406. 

I 

Idealism,  511,  533. 
Ideas,  innate.  70. 

of  death,  79. 
Identity,  system  ot,  511« 


Idolatry  of  acienee,  916. 

of  rationalism,  231. 
[ncamntion,  theprinciple  of  new  life,  97SL 
Indians,  their  afllnity  to  the  Teutons,  307. 
Industry  apart  from  avarice,  35. 
Infidelity,  choice  between,  and  fkith,  SIO. 

its  identity  with  superstition,  311. 
Infinite,  the.  poetry  a  feeling  of,  414. 

art.  a  feeling  of,  415. 

eflecis  of  a  perverted  sense  of,  416^ 

influence  of  pure  longing  for,  418. 
Innocence,   remembrances  of  primeval, 

490. 
Instincts,  divided  from  the  senses,  31. 

becom«  passions,  33. 

their  pttmirious  character,  33. 

their  nobler  chameter,  35. 

the  external,  420. 
Intuition,  intellectual,  theory  of,  253. 
Irony,  380. 


Jacobl,  his  philosophy,  19. 
Jews,  the  pirophetic  people,  146. 
their  present  state,  181. 
their   dispensation,    struggle    between 

light  and  darkness  in,  317. 
their  theocracy— see  Tkeoeraeff 
their  monarchy,  335 
John.  St.,  Gospel  of,  304. 
Judges,  the  ministers  of  the  Jewish  the- 
ocracy, 324. 
Judgment,  the  faculty  of,  166. 
final,  history  a  prelude  of,  173. 
the  last,  177. 

God's  temporal  Judgments,  178. 
phenomena  of,  438. 
esM*ntlally  a  feeling,  439. 
Judicial,  the.  the    highest   functkM   of 
kings,  375. 
constitute  all  prerofativea  of  supreme 

power,  378. 
the  throne  and   scepter   its   sjrmbols, 
379. 
Jurisprudence,  Christian,  395. 
Justice,  divine,  limited,  61. 
God  the  source  of,  168. 
Christian,  the  basis  of  European  peaeeu 
311.  31G. 


Kant,  his  philosophy,  19. 

Kings,  the  vicegerenu  of  God,  160, 980L 

their  power.  273. 

sanctity  of,  374. 

the  Judicial,  the  highest  fcmctkm  o£ 
275. 
Knowledge,  true,  slow  progress  of,  50. 

absolute,  false  character  of,  60. 

of  God,  a  science  of  experience,  61. 

of  divine  things,  illimitable,  73. 

ptirsuit  of,  must  have  a  real  basts,  491. 

relation  of  faith  to,  490. 

impossible  without  faith,  500. 

true,  533. 

must  start  from  a  real  object,  538. 

lu  second  step  a  generalization,  539l 

its  third  step  an  klea,  .VIO. 
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Mytholonr,  tbe  lolOeetivo  the  prladplo 
of,  319. 
its  pantheim,  890. 
ancient,  517. 
Teitigefl  in  it  of  divine  truth,  518. 

N 

Nature,  acience  of,  baaed  on  medicine,  78. 

posaibility  of  attaining  it,  TV. 

innate  ideas  of  its  true  mathematica,  80. 

man's  affinity  to  the  earth,  81. 

magnetism,  83. 

the  compass,  83. 

legend  of  Atlantis,  83. 

modem  astronomy,  84. 

seven  the  traditionary  number  of  the 
planets,  85. 

Pythagorean  system  of  astronomy,  85. 

results  of  modem  chemical  analysis,  87. 

nature,  a  system  of  living  forces,  88. 

sleep  an  essential  law  of,  80. 

intelligible  to  the  spiritual  only.  00. 

physical  consequences  of  the  fall,  93. 

final  emancipation  of  from  death,  93. 

iu  divine  order,  115. 

a  living  reproductive  power,  116. 

God  the  author  and  preserver  of  Its 
laws,  117. 

miracles,  the  Deluge,  118. 

no  blind  necessary  force,  119. 

a  Tbeodicto,  or  Justification  of  God*s 
ways  in  the  world— its  perplexities, 
130. 

tbe  soul  of  animals,  181. 

creatures  of  spuoianeoos  generatloo,  183. 

influence  of  the  evil  spirits,  134. 

doctrine  of  final  cause,  135. 

the  preadamite  world  a  paradise  for  an- 
gels, 135. 

mysteries  in,  190. 

final  cause  of  creation  intelligible,  137. 

divine  nature  not  subject  to  necessit}', 
139. 

created  spirits  without  fVeedom,  134. 

immortal  spirits  with  animnl  forms,  135. 

nature  considered  relatively  to  mas,  139. 

best  described  by  symbols,  140. 

influence  of  evil  in,  338. 

originally  created  Immortal,  340. 

perfection  of,  340. 
Nerves,  ether  of,  78. 
Numbers,  Pythagorean  theory  of,  4(B. 


PainUng,  the  true  spiritual  art,  890. 
Pantheism,  mythological  and  scientiflc, 
390. 

as  fatal  to  truth  as  ratioDalism,  S96. 
Parental  power,  973. 

sanctity  of,  373. 
Passions,  arise  from  the  higher  instincta,  38. 

the  pemicious,  33. 

the  nobler,  35. 
Patriotism  springs  fh>m  enthusiasm  and 

love,  40. 
Peace,  Christian,  universal,  183. 
Philology,  its  analogy  to  geology,  388. 
PhUoaophy,  Its  dreamy  character,  7. 


PhUosophy,  unf^aslbUlty  of  Plato*s  ideal,  & 

cosmogonies  of  the  Ionian  school,  8. 

objects  and  limits,  9. 

form  and  method  of  true  philosophy,  IflL 

that  of  the  schools  uninteliigible,  11. 

distinction  between  that  of  iifo  and  that 
of  the  schools,  11. 

intelligibility  of  the  former,  18. 

right  use  of  method,  13. 

mathematical  formulc  inappropriate,  14. 

unity  of  its  thoughts,  15. 

modem  French  systems,  17. 

modem  German,  19. 

French  physical  science,  82. 

natural  Gwman  philosophy  superior  to 
the  French,  29. 

the  false  starting-point  contrasted  with 
the  true  center,  93. 

dialogue  its  natural  form,  68. 

improperly  confined  to  a  school,  60. 

that  of  life  can  not  be  a  mere  science  of 
reason,  185. 

free  to  use  any  form  or  method,  186. 

that  of  life  a  science  of  man,  187. 

diflers  from  theologv,  188. 

the  relation  of  tmth  and  science  to  it, 
833. 

of  the  Greeks,  rise  and  declhie  of,  834. 

Ionian  schools  not  materialistic,  340. 

religious  tendency  of  Pythagorean  and 
Plato,  340. 

the  Sophists— Aristotle,  943. 

the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  944. 

of  tbe  Christians— see  CArtstMJiily. 

of  life,  its  symbolical  nature  and  consti- 
tution. 356. 

true  method  of,  343. 

use    of    scholastic    or    mathematkBol 
forms,  345. 

use  and  abuse  of  lystem,  346. 

the  crown  of  education,  348. 

conversant  with  life,  350. 

deals  chiefly  with  facts,  438. 

from  natural  science,  467. 

method  of  multiform,  470. 

its  true  method  conversational,  473. 

two  sources  of  error  in,  583. 
Physiology  of  man,  76. 
Planets,  seven  the  traditionary  number, 

85. 
Plato,  his  Ideal  unfeasible,  & 

trinity  of,  3U3. 

religious  tendency  of,  340. 
Poetry  embraces  music,  poetry,  and  arch- 
itecture.  361. 

a  feeling  of  the  infinite,  414. 

spurious,  461. 

phllüsophicnl,  516. 
Power,  absolute,  considered,  175. 
Preadamite    world,    a  paradise   for   an- 
gels. 135. 
Pre-existence,  doctrine  of,  137. 
Prerogative,  all  of  supreme  power  Judi- 
cial, 978. 
Pride,  its  character,  33. 
Priests,  the  vicexerenU  of  God,  171. 

their  power,  873. 

sanctity  of,  374. 

Christian,  not  hereditary,  307. 
Principle,  doctrine  of  a  good  and  evU,  SSa 
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Spirits,  influence  of  evil,  on  nature,  134. 

created,  without  freedom,  134. 

iniinurtal  one«  with  animal  forms,  133. 

Scriptures  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  330. 

see  Soui. 
Stars,  migration  of  the  soul  among,  138. 
S<ate,  the,  its  collision  with  the  Church, 
i99,  304. 

separation  of,  306. 
SUiic«,  the,  344. 

Subjective,  the,  the  principle  of  mythol- 
ogy. 218. 
Superstition,  its  identity  with  infidelity,  311, 
Symbols,  nature  best  described  by,  140. 

characterize  all  art,  357. 

characterize  education,  203. 

characterizes  man's  nature,  363. 

thnee  of  religion,  364. 

their  equation  of  life,  360. 

those  of  the  Judicial,  379. 
System,  use  and  abuse  of,  346. 

consistency  of  idea,  the  essence  of,  347. 


Talmud,  trinity  of,  304. 

Teutons,  their  affinity  to  the  Indians,  307. 

Theocracy,  the  true  idea  of,  330. 

the  Jewish.  331. 

Hoses,  as  founder  of,  321. 

revelation  both  old  and  new  In  its  doc- 
trine, 333. 

the  Judges,  as  ministers  of,  334. 

kept  alive  by  the  Prophets,  336. 

false  notions  of,  337. 

exists  in  overruling  Providence,  337. 

that  of  science,  320. 

Ulustmtions  of,   from  Greek,   Roman, 
Medieval,  and  Ilfndoo  literature,  331. 

illustrations  of  from  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament and  Christian  literature.  333. 

only  to  be  brought  about  by  God,  333. 
Thcodic6e,  its  perplexities,  180. 
Theolog>',  difference  of  philoaophy  of  life 
from.  18S. 

natural,  192. 

in  method  must  be  rational.  510. 
Thought,  the  mutual  dependence  of  it 
with  feeling,  365. 

speech  lu  outward  projection.  779. 

an  inward  speech  or  dialogue,  380. 

dialogue  the  true  form  assumed  by,  381. 

innate  ideas  and  forms  of,  399. 

pure,  its  character,  461. 
Throne,  the,  a  judicial  symbol,  379. 
Time,  401. 

its  twofwld  character,  403. 

not  excluded  from  the  idea  of  God.  404. 

not  irreconcilable  with  eternity,  405. 
Trinity,  the,  of  God,  197. 

or  tbo  Hindoo«.  903. 


Trinity  of  the  Platonista,  903. 

of  the  Talmud.  304. 
Truth,  man's  general  sense  for,  144. 
final  manlfesmtion  of,  152. 
intenuedlate  conflict  of,  with  error,  153. 
falsehood  to  be  fought  with  its  own 

weapons,  156. 
a  struggle  fi>r  truth  the  conflict  of  the 

age,  158. 
untruth  the  spirit  of  the  age,  159. 
call  for  union  among  the  friends  of, 

160. 
final  triumph  of,  161. 
patience  esssential  to  the  pursuit  of, 

199. 
the  twofold  spirit  of  truth  and  error, 

306. 
struggle  between,  and  error,  307. 
pantheism  and  rationalism  alike  fatal  to 

it,  336. 
not  established  by  refutation  of  error, 

339. 
right  method  of  propagating  it,  329. 
iu  relation  to  lite,  233. 
consistency  the  c^terion  of,  352. 
progress  of,  467. 
knowledge  of  possible,  490. 
development  or,  slow  and  gradual,  534. 

U 

Understanding,  the,  considered  apart  fhnn 
reason,  55. 
the  only  proper  organ  for  acquiring  a 

knowledge  of  God,  57. 
a  co-operating  cause  in  the  formation 

and  diffusion  of  error,  333. 

may  be  predicated  of  God,  371. 

Unity,  means  of  restoration  to,  193. 

yrämings  of  the  mind  after,  377. 

W 

Westphalia,  peace  of,  a  roaster-stroke  of 

policy,  183 
Will,  its  concurrence  in  faith  a  co-opera- 
ting  cause  In  the  formation  and  diffu- 
sion of  error,  323. 
fteedom  of,  373. 
in  man  and  angels,  374. 
manifested  in  dciubt,  375. 
Wisdom,  created,  495. 
Wit.  origin  and  forms  of,  447. 
Women,  the  soul  pre-eminent  in  their 

mental  constitution,  46. 
World,  the  preadamlte,  a  paradise  for  an- 
geH.  135. 
antediluvian,  mental  state  of,  333. 
unwritten  revelations  t»  it.  335. 
conceptions  of  the  antediluvian  inade- 
quate, 336. 


THI   END. 
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